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Art  I. — Travels  in  China  ;  containing  Descriptions^  Ohsirva^ 
tionSi  and  Comparisons^  made  and  collected  in  the  Course  of  a 
short  Residence  at  the  Imperial  Palace  of  Tuen-min'-yueny  and 
on  a  subsequent  Journey  through  the  Country  from  Pekin  t9 
Canton,  In  which  it  is  attempted  to  appreciate  the  Rank  that 
this  extraordinary  Empire  may  be  considered  to  hold  in  the  Scale 
cf  Civilized  Nations.  By  John  Barro^Vy  Esq.  Late  Privatt 
Secretary  to  the  Earl  of  Macartn^y^and  pne  of  his  Sake  fits 
Ambassador  from  the  King  of  Grsof,  ^iiain  to  thf  Ew^or^ff 
China,     j^o.     2/.  I2i.  65.     Boards. ,  Cadcll,    3  804*. .  ; ;  \ 

*'  >'  I       111'"  *  i     •*  ' 

AT  the  time  that  Europe  was  waking.froju^^tji^  .profound 
sleep  of  the  dark  ages,  China  was,  cpnipat{i»^iyelT  speakuig>  in 
a  very  advanced  stage  of  civilizatioav- :  ^Tni^^sjJlendpiaf'  of  its 
monarchy,  the  order  of  its  government,  the  learning  of  its 
mandarins,  the  silken  dresses  of  the  meanest  inhabitants,  the 
stupendous  works  of  art  manifested  in  its  immense  wall,  artd 
a  canai  traversing  the  whole  empire,  struck  travellers  with  the 
utmost  astonishment:  and  on  their  return  into  their  own 
country  every  thing  around  them  appeared  mean  and  pitiful, 
while  their  neighbours  received  the  report  of  real  facts  as 
exaggerated  tales,  the  mere  result  of  an  overheatbd  imagina* 
tion.  Succeeding  travellers  confirmed  the  reports  of  their 
predecessors :  the  Letters  of  the  Missionaries  were  perused 
with  eagerness;  and  men  of  learning,  dissatisfied  (and  not  with- 
out reason)  with  many  institutions  at  home,  took  delight  in  ex- 
patiating on  the  excellences  of  the  remote  empire  of  Chins^ 
but  kept  studiously  out  of  sight  all  its  defects.  During  this 
period  Europe  was  making  rapid  advances  in  improvement ; 
but  China  seems  to  have  been  stationary.  The  improved  race 
viewed  this  wonderful  country  with  difierent  eyes  :  the  mar- 
vellous gradually  subsided:  its  defects  became  prominent: 
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and  instead  of  being  a  model  for  legislation,  morality^  atict 
learning,  it  wa§  suspected  to  be  in  every  one  of  these  respects 
inferior  to  niost  of  the  states  of  our  western  world. 

A  factory  had  been  established  for  a  long  time  by  the 
English  East  India  company  in  a  remote  comer  of  Chioa ;  but 
trade  is  held  in  great  contempt  in  that  country,  and  the  agents 
of  the  factory  do  not  seem  to  h»ve  made  any  attem'pts  to  raise 
its  credit.  They  were  contented  with  their  appropriate  busi- 
ness to  buy  and  to  sell,  and  to  get  gain :  oftentimes  little 
studious  of  the  means,  and  whilst  they  complained  of  the  dis- 
position of  the  Chinese  to  fraud,  unhappily  gave  convincing 
proofs  that  honesty  was  not  the  peculiar  attribute  of  the  . 
European  character.  In  China  rank  is  estimated  not  by  birth^ 
or  riches,  but  by  learning  :  and  this  learning  is  employed  not 
on  a  foreign,  but  in  the  intricacies  of  their  own  very  extraor- 
dinary and  scientific  language.  To  attaifi  a  certain  degree  of 
proficiency  in  this  language  is  not  difficult :  but  this  seems  not 
to  have  been  aimed  at  by  our  agents,  who  transacted  their 
business  through  the  means  pf  interpreters,  and  were^of  course 
esteemed  as  fit  company  for  a  mandarin  of  high  rank,  as  an 

.  orange  barrow  girl  in  this  country  is  for  that  of  a  lady  of 
quality. 

The  trade  bet  weep.  JEnffJand  and  China  became  at  last  a 
imtt^yjof  AiitJ^niU  Jknpotta^  Our  raerchanta  laboured  under 
so|Ji;(fiffi<nilhes  ;•  ahd*  it  was  supposed  that  by  a  solemn  em- 
bassy ta5ekin^*^c  oi^eror  might  embrace  at  least  some  of 
the  nbtio;fsJwJircB\lie  •English  are  apt  to  entertain  of  the 

,  greatness  ^f  fheiKdjxo  nSition,  and  thence  that  the  trade  be- 
tween fheV|vo*.ctAin€rics'might  be  carried  on  upon  a  m6re 
liberal  footing.  Very  great  presents  were  therefore  prepared; 
a  fTiandartn  (as  the  Chinese  would  say)  of  high  rank  was  ap- 
pointed to  lay  them- at  the  foot  of  the  great  emperor:  permis- 
sion was  given  to  the  embassy  to  land  \  ^nd  the  moment  it 
set  foot  on  Chii-^ese  ground,  all  its  expences  were,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  the  East,  defrayed  by  the  emperor 
in  the  most  liberal  manner.  The  presents  indeed  were  con- 
veyed not  very  agreeably  to  the  feelings  of  the  embassy; 
for  they  were  preceded  by  flags  denoting  them  to  be  tri- 
bute to  the  emperor :  and  the  jealousy  of  the  country  towards 
strangers  was  an  additional  mortification,  as  it  prevented  in  a 
very  great  degree  every  species  of  intercourse  with  the  natives. 
Two  accounts  of  this  embassy  have  been  given  to  the  public: 
the  one,  according  to  our  author,  *  founded  on  the  crude  notes 
of  0f2e  JExiC2S  Anderson,  a  livery  servant  of  lord  Ma'cartney, 
vamped  up  by  a  London  bookseller  as  a  speculation  that  could 
not  foil ;'  the  other  by  the  late  sir  George  Staunton,  who  iy 

said  by  our  author  to  h»ve  been  *fio  less  amiable  for  Uberalitf 
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tf  sentiment,  than  remarkable  for  vigour  of  intellect ;  and  it 
would  therefore  be  idle  and  superfluous  in  any  other  person 
who  accompanied  the  embassy,  to  dwell  on  those  subjects 
which  have  been  treated  by  him  in  so  masterly  a  manner,  or' 
to  recapitulate  those  incidents*  and  transactions  which  he  has 
detailed  with  equal  elegance  and  accuracy/  The  *  vamped 
up'  works  of  this  *  livery  servant,'  and  the  splendid  history  of 
sir  G.  Staunton,  are  both  before  the  public,  which  does  not 
look  upon  those  publications  with  the  same  eyes  as  our  author : 
the  *  livery  servant'  having  related  his  simple  tale  in  such  a 
manner,  that  very  little  additional  information  was  obtained  ^ 
by  the  }abours  of  the  industrious  baronet,  who  appeared  to' 
perform  the  office  of  *  book^rcsser'  to  the  embassy,  not  more 
ably  than  the  gentleman  who  is  supposed  to  have  undertaken 
the  same  office  for  the  ^  livery  servant.'  An  intimation  is 
given,  that  we  may  expect  that 

*  the  information,  reflections,  and  opinions  of  the  ambassadof 
himself  may  one  day  be  fully  communicated  to  the  public,  when 
the  present  objections  to  it  shall  cease,  and  the  moment  arrives 
(which  is  probably  not  very  distant]  that  will  enable  us  to  act 
upon  the  ideas  of  that  nobleman's  capacious  and  enlightened  mind^ 
and  to  prove  to  the  world,  that  the  late  embassy,  by  shewing  the 
character  and  dignity  of  the  British  nation  in  a  new  and  splendid 
light  to  a  CQurt  and  people,  in  a  great  measure  ignorant  of  them 
before,  however  misrepresented  by  the  jealousy  and  envyof  rivals^ 
or  impeded  by  the  counteraction  of  enemies,  has  laid  an  excellent 
foundation  for  great  future  advantages.' 

We  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  his  lordship^  reflections 
will  be  very  entertaining,  but  cannot  anticipate  much  new 
information  from  his  intended  work.  He  was  nearly  as  much 
a  prisoner  as  the  rest  pf  his  suite  \  every  motion  was  watched^ 
9nd  the  officious  complaisance  of  all  around  him  allowed  him 
only  to  notice  the  scenes  of  nature,  but  gave  him  no  opportu-* 
nity  of  learning  any  thing  with  respect  to  the  interior  govern* 
ment  and  manners  of  the  people. 

What  indeed  could  be  expected,  if  the  notes  and  reflections 
of  every  person  in  this  embassy  were  ransacked  from  beginning 
to  end  r  They  land  in  China,  are  conveyed  directly  under  the 
conduct  of  certain  officers  to  the  capital ;  at  which  place  they 
arrive  on  the  21st  of  August,  and  quit  it  on  the  7th  of 
October,  to  be  dispatched  with  equal  speed  to  Canton,  with* 
out  permission  to  reside  in  any  of  the  towns,  and  scarcely 
deviating  a  step  from  the  line  of  their  appointed  route.  It 
does  not  appear,  that  during  their  stay  one  single  person  was 
ever  entertained  in  the  private  house  of  a  Chinese  :  wherever 
they  were,  apartments  were  provided  for  them,  but  they  couW 
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tcU  as  Ihtlc  of  the  interior  of  the  rich  mansions  of  Pekin,  ars 
i|  foreigner  Who  should  lodge  in  Wapping,  and  parade  a  few 
t}mes  from  thence  to  Hyde^-park  Coraerj  can  tell  of  the  man- 
ners of  Portman  or  Cavendish  square* 

We  may  easily  judge  of  the  real  state  of  the  embassy,  from. 
901  anecdote  related  very  early  in  the  work  :— On  the  day  of 
the  emperor's  return  to  the  capital,  lord  Macartney  was  hur- 
ried off  at  four  in  the  morning  to  take  his  stand  about  twelve 
miles  from  the  town,  that  he  might  pay  his  obeisance  to  the 
emperor  as  he  passed.     All  the  great  officers  in  the  state  were 
in  the  procession,  which  extended  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  and  the  utmost  magnificence  prevailed  in  their  dresses. 
The  road  was:  lined  with  spectators,  and  the  embassy  was 
placed  on  a  high  bank  on  the  left  of  the  road,  where  the  em- 
peror condescended  to  notice  it  by  a  gracious  bow,  and  sent  % 
message  to  the  ambassador  to  recommend  him  to  return  im- 
mediately to  Pekin,  and  not  to  stop  at  Yuen-min-yuen,    The 
embassy,  tired  of   standing,  and    pinched  with   the  cold, 
were  glad  to  be  released  from  their  duty,  and  gallc^d  along 
with  some  of  the  Tartar  cavalry,  but  deviated  from  the  pre- 
scribed route  at  a  little  distance  from  the  city,  with  a  view  to 
enter  it  by  a  different  gate,  and  so  see  a  little  more  of  the 
place.    I'he  moment  they  turned  aside,  the  design  was  de- 
tected: a  clamour  was  excited:  on  galloped  the  embassy: 
they  *  got  through  the  gate,  but  were  pursued  with  such  a 
hue  and  cry,  that  they  were  glad  to  escape  through  one  of 
the  cross  streets  leading  to  their  hotel,  where  they  arrived 
with  at  least  a  hundred  soldiers  at  their  heels/    Thus  these 
gentlemen,  who,  an  hour  or  two  before,  were  boasting  that 
whilst  all  the  people  around  them  fell  prostrate  during  the 
passing  of  the  emperor,  they  *  bent  one  knee  only  to  thi 
ground,'  discovered,  to  their  compile  confusion,  that  however 
inclined  the  government  might  be  to  relax  in  a  matter  of  mere 
ceremonial,  it  was  determined  to  adhere  rigidly  to  the  more- 
important  matter  of  secluding^  the  strangers  from  all  free  in- 
tercourse with  the  natives.    The  relaxation  of  the  ceremonial 
is  a  proof  alsoj  that  the  Chinese  are  not  so  bigoted  to  form  as 
we  may  imagine:  they  were  contented  with  the  essential; 
and,  if  bending  the  knee  was-  the  mark  of  subjection,  in  the 
western  world,  the  Pekin  gazette  would  naturally  represent, 
that  the  embassy  did  homage  to  the  emperor  in  its  country's^ 
custom  of  bending  the  knee,  and  this  would  be  construed  into 
a  mark  of  inferiority,  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  the  pre- 
sents were  converted  into  tribute. 

From  persons  thus  confined  nothing  but  general  informa* 
tion  can  be  expected ;  and  it  is  very  improbable  that  any  thing 
sjioold  be  comxmmicateU,  which  had  not  reached  us  from 
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other  sources.     Every  one  knew  before  this  cmbahy  Wad  sent 
from  England}  that  China  was  subject  to  a  monarch,  and  thdt 
its  government  was  administered  by  men  selected  from  every 
province  by  an  examination  of  candidates  for  office;  thit 
there  was  neither  nobility  nor  established  religion  ;  that  the 
common  people  were  idolaters,  and  that  at  certain  times  it  was 
the  custom  of  all  ranks  to  pay  religious  reverence  to  their  de- 
ceased ancestors ;  that  the  mandarins  were  supposed  to  be 
atheists  (and  to  their  real  sentiments  we  have  no  clue  in  this    , 
work) ;  that  the  -country  was  governed  by  written  laws,  and 
that  they  were  well  acquainted  with  printing ;  that  the  bam- 
boo was  an  instrument  of  punishment  very  general  in  its  a^ 
plicatioh ;  that  the  kingdom  was  extremely  populous ;  thdt 
the  canal  was  covered  with  boats ;  that  manufactures  of  various 
kinds  were  carried  on  to  a  very  great  extent ;  and  that,  if  the 
people  did  not  possess  much  of  the  talent  of  invention,  thqf 
surpassed  every  other  nation  in  the  powers  of  imitation.  ' 

AH  this,  and  much  more,  we  had  learned  from  Du  Halde» 
the  Letters  of  the  Missionaries,  and  the  accounts  of  other 
travellers;  yet  the  repetition  of  them  in  the  six  hundred 
pages  of  this  author  is  by  no  means  unentcrtaining.  We  could 
not  expect  much  deep  research  from  him  ;  yet  in  the  course 
of  his  journey  he  has  marked  those  circumstances  which  con- 
firm the  impression  we  have  received  of  the  Chinese,  and  ex- 
cise a  desire  for  more  enlarged  information.  The  Chinese 
chairacter,  like  that  of  all  other  nations,  has  its  excellences  and 
its  defects :  -the  prominent  features  excite  our  approbation  ; 
whilst,  as  in  the  polished  inhabitants  of  ahcient  Greece  and 
Rome,  those  horrible  crimes  are  tolerated,  which  excite  in  all 
who  have  a  true  idea  df  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  the 
utmost  indignation  and  contempt. 

The  Chinese  have  been  represented  as  a  nation  very  much 
addicted  to  thieving :  yet  their  honesty,  sobriety,  and  carefuli 
ness,  ^e  scarcely  to  be  parallelled,'  if  we  may  judge  of  their]pos- 
session  of  these  qualities  by  the  occurrences  in  this  embassy.  Of 
the  number  of  packages,  which  amounted  to  not  less  than  six 
hundred  of  various  sizes  and  descriptions,  not  a  single  article 
was  missing  or  injured  on  their  arrival  at  the  capital,  notwith- 
standing they  had  been  moved  about  and  carried  by  land,  and 
transhipped  several  times.  In  unpacking  a  similar  care  was  re- 
markable :  *  on  arriving  at  Yuen-n^in-yuen,'  says-ouy  author, 

*  I  found  a  number  of  Chinese  workpnen  birsily  employed  ih 
breaking  open  the  packages,  some  in  one  place  and  some  in  an- 
other, fo  the  no  little  danger  of  the  globes,  clocks,  glass  lustres,  and^ 
such  like  frangible  articles,  mapy  of  which  roust  inevitably  have 
suffered  under  less  caret ul  and  dexterous  hands  than  those  of  the 
i;binesc.     As  it  was  intended  they  shoruld  be  placed  in  one  hrge 
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room*  the  great  hall  in  which  the  emperor  gives  audience  to  bis 
ininistersy  the  first  operation  wa^  to  move  them  all  thither,  and 
carefully  to  unpack  them  ;  and  we  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  that 
not  a  single  article  was  either  missing  or  injured.'     p.  io6. 

Chccrfiilncss  seems  to  be  a  characteristic  of  the  nation: 

*  The  cheerful  and  good-natured  countenances  of  the  multitude 
•  were  extren^ely  prepossessing ;  not  less  so  their  accommodating 

behaviour  to  one  another.  There  was  an  innocence  and  simplicity 
in  their  features^  that  seemed  to  indicate  a  happy  and  contented 
turn  of  mind.  This,  however,  being  a  sort  of  gala  day,  we  mightj^ 
on  account  of  the  extraordinary  occasion,  perhaps  have  viewed 
them  to  the  best  advan^ge ;  yet  the  same  cheerful  and  willing 
mind  had  constantly  shewn  itself  on  all  occasions,  by  all  those 
who  were  employed  in  the  service  of  the  embassy.  On  board  the 
yachts  constant  mirth  and  good  humour  prevailed  among  the 
iscamen.*     ?«» 80. 

European  soldiers  may  take  a  lesson  from  the  conduct  of 
^  their  brethren  in  Cliina: 

*  A  file  of  soldiers  now  moved  along  with  the  procession  on  each, 
^ideof  the  road,  armed  with  whips,  which  they  continually  exer- 
cised in  order  to  keep  off  the  crowd  that  increase*!  as  we  approach- 
ed the  capital,  and,  at  length,  was  so  great  as  to  obstruct  the  road. 
We  observed,  however,  that  though  the  soUliers  were  very  active 
and  noisy  in  brandishing  their  whips,  they  only  struck  them 
against  the  ground,  and  never  let  them  fall  upon  the  people.  In- 
deed a  Chinese  crowd  is  not  so  tumultuous  and  unruly  as  it  gene- 
rally is  elsewhere.'    p.  89. 

Indeed  an  English  and  Chinese  mob  are  two  very  different 
things^  and  a  little  more  urbanity  among  us  would  no  ways 
injure  our  character : 

*  Although  an  extraordinary  crowd  -might  be  expected  to  aa- 
aeroble  o;i  such  a  particular  occasion,  on  the- same  principle  o£ 
curiosity  as  could  not  fail  to  attract  a  crowd  of  spectators  in  Lon«- 
don,  yet  there  was  a  most  remarkable  and  a  striking  difference 
observable  between  a  London  and  a  Pckin  populace.  In  the  for- 
mer the  whole  attention  and  soul  of  the  multitude  would  have  been 
wrapt  up  in  the  novel  spectacle;  all  would  have  been  idlers.  In 
Pekin,  the  shew  was  but  an  accessary  ;  every  one  pursued  his. 
business,  at  the  same  time  that  he  gratified  his  curiosity.  In  fact, 
it  appeared  that,  on  every  day  throughout  the  whole  year,  there 
was  the  sam^  noise  and  bustle  and  cro\\'d  in  the  capital  of  China. 
I  scarcely  ever  passed  the  western  gate,  which  happened  twice,  or 
oftener,  in  the  week,  that  I  had  not  to  wait  a  considerable  time  be- 
fore the  passage  was  free,  particularly  in  the  morning,  notwith- 
f tanding  the  exertions  of  two  or  three  soldiers  with  their  whips  to 
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deaf  tht  way.  The  crowd,  however,  was  entirely-confincd  to  the 
^reat  streets,  which  are  the  only  outlets  of  the  city.  In  ibc  cros* 
ianes  all  was  still  and  quiet.*     p.  97. 

The  Chinese  laws  allow  of  pressing,  and  the  cmperor^s  ser-- 
-vice  is  an  excuse  for  tearing  away  a  poor  man  from  his  home 
and  family.  At  an  island  where  pilots  were  wanted,  applicar 
tion  was  made  to  the  governor,  who  instantly  issued  orders 
for  all  men  acquainted  with  the  coast  by  which  tlic  ship  was 
•to  pass*  to  appear  before  him, — and  the  tears  and  supplications 
of  those  who  were  selected  for  this  service  were  of  no  avaiL 

•  This  arbitrary  proceeding  of  the  governor  conveyed  no  very 
exalted  ideas  of  the  justice  or  moderation  of  the  govern metjt,  or  of 
the  protection  it  afforded  to  the  subject.  To  drag  away  from  his 
family  an  honest  and  industrious  citizen,  settled  in  trade,  and  to 
force  him  into  a  service  that  must  be  ruinous  to  his  concerns,  was 
an  act  of  injustice  and  violence  that  could  not  be  tolerated  in  any 
other  than  a  despotic  government,  where  the  subject  knows  no  lawsi 
but  the  will  of  the  tyrant.  But  we  are  yet  on  a  distant  island  of 
the  great  empire,  remote  from  the  fountain  of  authority  ;  and  de- 
legated power,  in  all  countries,  is  but  too  liable  to  be  abused.  Be- 
sides, a  Chinese  might  be  impressed  with  sentiments  equally  unfa., 
▼ourable  of  our  government,  were  he  informed  of  the  manner  in 
which  imperious  necessity  sometimes  requires  our  navy  to  b^ 
manned.'     p.  59* 

From  this  specimen  of  their  government  it  may  be  con- 
cluded that  their  police  is  extremely  well  regulated  ; — and  it  is 
so  in  the  great  cities  j  but  the  bands  of  robbers  which  rove 
about  some  districts  of  the 'country,  are  a  manifest  proof  of 
the  great  imbecility  or  great  inattention  of  the  government. 
From  drunkenness  the  nation  is  remarkably  free  5  but,  in  lieu 
of  it,  in  gambling  it  may  vie  with  any  country  of  Europe. 
Suicide  is  frequent ;  infanticide  very  common  ;  a  remark-? 
able  degree  of  attention  is  paid  by  the  laws  to  the  life 
of  an  individual,  who  cannot  be  executed  without  an  examir 
nation  of  his  case  by  the  high  tribunal  at  Pekin ;  yet  an  in- 
difference prevails  with  respect  to  each  other  in  case  of  acci- 
dents, that  seems  unaccountable.  Of  the  women  we  can 
know  but  little  from  this  work,  for  it  docs  not  appear  that  the 
writer  ever  conversed  with  any :  they  appear  but  little  in  pub- 
lic, and  the  strange  custom  of  pinching  their  feet  renders  that 
limb  not  only  very  deformed,  but  effectually  prevents  them 
from  following  the  amusements  of  our  world.  The  practice 
c»f  buying  and  selling  women  excites  the  author's  peculiar  in- 
digniuion }  and  is  indeed  a  striking  feature  of  immorality, 
vhich  must  be  attended  with  many  unhappy  consequences,  ' 
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*  The  superior  style  of  dress  and  the  appearance  of. the  Tmmen  In 
public  at  Sou-tchoo-fooy  so  different  from  the  general  custom  of  the 
country,  could  only  be  explained  to  us  by  the  writings  of  the 
Christian  missionaries^  who  observe  that  the  concubines  of  manda- 
rins and  men  of  property  are  chiefly  procured  from  the  cities  of 
Yang-tchoo  acd  of  Sou-tchoo,  where  ihcy  are  educated  in  the 
pleasing  arts  of  singing,  music  and  dancing,  and  every  otl^cr  ac- 
complishment suitable  to  women  of  superior  rank,  in  order  to 
render  them  the  more  agreeable  and  fascinating.  That  such 
women  are  generally  purchased  by  persons  engaged  in  the  trade,  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  and  trained  in  these  cities,  where 
<hey  are  disposed  of  to  the  highest  bidder,  '*  this  being  the  princi^ 
pal  branch  of  trade  tha<  is  carried  on  in  those  two  cities."  How 
do  these  holy  men  reconcile  so  infamous  a  traffic  among  a  people 
whom  thc.y  have  adorned  with  every  virtue?  a  people  whom  they 
have  rendered  remarkable  among  nations  for  their  filial  piety  !  Li 
there  on  earth  a  crime  more  revolting  againi^t  civilized  nature,  or 
more  detestable  to  civilized  society,  than  that  of  a  parent  selling 
his  own  child  and  consigning  her,  expressly  and  voluntarily,  into 
a  state  of  prostitution  ?  Those  unfortunate  wretches  who,  in  Eu- 
rope, have  by  any  accident  reduced  themselves  to  that  degraded 
and  deplorable  condition  of  becoming  subseivient  to  the  pleasures 
of  a  man,  whom  they  probably  detest,  are  geoerdlly  the  objects  af 
pity,  however  their  conduct  may  be  disapproved ;  but  a  parent, 
who  should  be  the  cause  of  reducing  them  to  such  a  state,  would 
be  execrated  ;  but  the  assertion  is  as  absurd  as  ridiculous,  and  the 
writer  must  have  been  very  credulous  to  suppose,  that  the  "  prin- 
cipal trade''  of  one  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  world,  whose  popu- 
lation cannot  be  less  than  a  million  of  souls,  should  consist  ia 
buying  and  selling  ladles  of  pleasure.  Buying  females  in  the  legal 
way  is  certainly  the  greatest  branch  of  trade  throughout  China,  as 
every  woman  there  is  bought  and  sold.  These  reverend  gentlemen 
likewise  informus,  with  great  indifference,  that  if  a  man  be  desi<« 
rous  of  having  a  male  child  and  his  wife  should  happen  to  be 
barren,  he  will  purchase  one  of  these  concubines  for  the  sole  pur« 
pose  of  getting  an  heir ;  and,  when  this  is  accomplished,  he  either 
provides  her  with  a  husband,  or  turns  her  adrift.  Such  are  thA 
moral  virtues  of  the  Chinese,  compared  with  w}ioai  all  other  na- 
tions have  been  accounted  barbarous.'     P.  518. 

We  must  not  however  bear  too  hard  upon  the  Chinese 
for  this  instance  of  their  conduct  tov^tird  the  fair  sex,  when 
London  exhibits  every  night  such  numbers  whose  charms  are 
upon  sale,  and  the  conduct  of  the  English  in  this  respect  might 
be  considered  by  a  native  of  China  to  be  as  great  ^  breach  of 
morality  as  the  sale  of  jwomen  in  his  own  country. 

The  property  in  land  is  vested  in  the  emperor ;  who  Is  con- 
tent however  with  a  small  part  of  the  produce,  aa4  the  subjeoC 
is  very  little  harassed  by  taxation :  vet  iir  general  poverty 
seems  to  be  the  lot  of  the  great  l^olk  ot  the  iafaabit^nts^  though 
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they  liave  neither  large  farms  nor  monepitists  in  corn  to  increase 
(as  they  arc  idly  supposed  to  do  in  Europe)  the  price  of  the 
necessaries  of  life.  Land  is  divided  into  very  sm^il  portions, 
just  capable  of  supporting  a  family ;  and  in  consequence,  when 
bad  seasons  come,  famine  thins  the  ranks  of  k  superabundant 
population.  The  arguments  on  the  advantage  of  small  farms 
receive  in  this  country  a  practical  confutation,  and  throughout 
there  dpes  not  seem  to  prevail  a  due  sense  of  the  value  of  the 
division  of  labour.  They  have  no  poor-laws,  yet  scarcely  is  a 
beggar  to  be  seen.  Indeed  on  the  subject  of  laws  and  ta>Lation 
two  passages  must  be  quoted,  which  place  the  Chinese  govern- 
xnent  in  a  very  high  point  of  view,  compared  even  with  the 
most  enlightened  ones  of  Europe. 

«  ft  would  far  exceed  the  limits  of  the  present  work,  were  I  to 
enter  into  a  detail  of  their  code  of  laws,  which  indeed  I  am  not 
sufficiently  prepared  to  do.  I'hey  are  published  for  the  use  of  the 
subject,  in  the  plainest  characters  that  the  lano;uage  will  admit, 
making  sixteen  small  volumes,  a  copy  of  which  is  now  in  Kng- 
Und ;  and  I  am  encouraged  to  hold  out  a  reasonable  hope,  that 
this  compendium  of  the  laws  of  China  ma^  ere  long,  appear  in  an 
^ble  and  faithful  English  translation,  which  will  explain,  more  than 
all  the  volumes  that  have  hitherto  been  written  on  the  subject  of 
China,  in  what  manner  a  mass  of  people,  more  than  the  double  of 
that  which  is  found  in  all  Eorope,  has  been  kept  together  through 
so  many  ages  in  one  bond  of  union.  This  work  on  the  laws  of 
China,  for  perspicuity  and  method,  may  justly  be  compared  with 
Blackstone*s  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England.  It  not  only 
contains  the  laws  arranged  under  their  lespective  heads,  but  to 
every  law  is  added  a  short  commentary  and  a  case. 

M  liave  been  assured,  on  the  best  authority,  that  the  laws  of 
China  define,  in  the  most  distinct  and  perspicuous  manner,  almost 
every  shade  of  criminal  offences,  and  the  punishment  awarded  to 
each  crime :  that  the  greatest  care  apprars  to  have  been  taken  in 
constructing  this  scale  of  crimes  and  punishments;  that  they  are 
very  far  from  being  sanguinary :  and  that  if  the  practice  was  equal 
to  the  theory,  few  nations  could  boast  of  a  more  m'tld,  and,  at  the 
same  tinte,  a  more  cificacious  dispensation  of  justice.  Of  all  the 
despotic  governments  existing,  there  is  certainly  none  where  the 
life  of  man  is  held  so  sacred  as  in  the  laws  of  China.  A  murder 
is  never  overlooked,  except  in  the  horrid  practice  of  exposing  in- 
fants: nor  dares  the  emperor  himself,  alI-i)Owerful  as  he  is,  to  take 
away  the  life  of  the  meanest  subject,  without  the  formality  at  least 
of  a  regular  process,  though,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  case  of  the  late 
prime  minister  of  Kien-Long,  the  chance  of  escaping  must  be  very 
slender,  where  he  himself  becomes  the  accuser.  00  tenaciously 
however  do  they  adhere  to  that  solemn  declaration  of  God  deliver- 
ed to  Noah — **  At  the  hand  of  every  man's  brother  will  I  require 
the  life  of  man.  Whoso  aheddeth  man's  bloo<i^  by  man  shall  his 
blood  beibed,"*— chat  the  good  iatentiOtt  is  oftentimes  defeated  by 
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requiring,  as  I  have  elsewhere  observed,  from  th«  person  last  seeii 
in  company  with  one  who  may  have  received  a  mortal  wound,  or 
Tvhomay  have  died  suddenly,  a  circumstantial  account,  supported 
by  evidence^ in  what  manner  his  death  was  occasioned.'     p.  366* 

If  the  Chinese  subject  is  thus  released  from  the  ve::ation  at- 
tending the  intricate  and  voluminous  codes  of"European  law, 
he  is  in  possession  of  another  no  less  inestimable  advapt?ige : 

«  The  amount  of  his  taxes  is  ascertained.  He  is  never  required 
to  contribute,  by  any  new  assessment,  to  make  up  a  given  sum  for 
the  extraordinary  cxpenccs  of  the  state,  cxce}>t  in  cases  of  ichellion, 
when  an  additional  tax  is  sometimes  imposed  on  the  neighbouring 
provinces.  But  in  general  the  executive  government  must  adapt 
its  wants  to  the  ordmary  supplies,  instead  of  calling  on  the  people 
for  extraordinary  contributions.  The  amount  of  the  revenues  of 
this  great  empire  has  been  differently  stated.  As  the  principal 
branch,  tlve  land-tax,  is  piid  in  kind,  it  is  indeed  scarcely  possible 
to  estimate  the  receipt  of  it  accurately,  as  it  will  greatly  depend  on 
the  state  of  the  crop.  An  emperor  who  aims  at  popularity  never 
^ils  to  remit  this  tax  or  rent,  in  such  districts  as  have  suffered  by- 
drought  or  inundations  Chou-ta-gin  gave  to  lord  Macartney,  from 
the  imperial  rent-roll,  a  rough  sketch  of  the  sums  raised  in  each 
province,  making  them  to  amount  in  the  whole  to  about  sixty -six 
millions  sterlina ;  which  is  not  more  than  twice  the  revenue  of  the 
state  in  Great  Britain,  exclusive  of  the  poor's  rate  and  other  paro- 
chial taxes,  in  1803,  and  which  gives,  as  I  before  observed,  if  re- 
<luced  to  a  capitation,  the  sum  of  about  fo^ur  shillings  for  each  indi-^ 
.vidual,  whilst  that  of  Great  Britain,  by  an  analogous  computatioot 
would  amount  to  about  fifteen  times  that  sum.  1  should  suppose, 
however,  that  a  shilling  in  China,  generally  speaking,  will  go  a3 
far  as  three  in  Great  Britain. 

*  From  the  produce  of  the  taxes  the  civil  and  military  establish^ 
mcms,  and  all  the  incidental  and  extraordinary  expences,  are  first 
paid  on  the  spot  where  they  are  incurred,  out  bf  the  provincial 
magazines,  and  the  remainder  is  remitteil  to  the  imperial  treasury 
in  Fekin  to  meet  the  expences  of  the  couft,  the  establishment  of 
the  emperor,  his  palaces,  temples,  gardens,  woihen,  and  princes  of 
the  blood.  The  confiscations,  presents,  tributes,  and  other  arti<« 
clee,  may  be  reckoned  as  his  privy  purse.  The  surplus  revenue 
lemitted  to  Pekin,  in  the  year  1792,  was  stated  to  be  about 
36,000,000  ounces  of  silver,  or  |2,oqo,ooqI.  sterling.  It  is  » 
general  opinion  among  the  Chinese  part  of  his  subjects,  that  vast 
sums  of  the  surplus  revenue  and  such  as  arise  from  confiscation^ 
are  annually  sent  to  Moukden,  (he  capital  of  Man^tcboo  Tartary; 
but  this  should  appear  to  be  an  erroneous  opinion  founded  on  pre- 
j  udice.  Notwithstanding  the  enormoiTS  wealth  of  Ho-tchung«tang, 
.that  filled  the  imperial  coffers,  the  prcaeiit  emperor  found  it  neces- 
sary the  sdme  jKar  to  accept  an  offering,  as  it  was  called,  of  SOO»ooa 
ounces  of  silver,  or  1 66,6661.  sterling,  from  the  salt  merchants  of 
Cviton,  and  suiu*  of  money  and  articlea  of.  mer^haadia&c  £cou\ 
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ether  quartersy  to  enable  bim  to  quell  a  rebellion  tbat  was  raging  ia 
one  of  the  western  provinces.  He  even  sent  down  to  Canton  « 
quantity  of  pearls,  agates,  serpentines,  and  other  stones  of  little 
value,  in  the  hope  of  raising  a  temporary  supply  from  the  sale  of 
them  to  foreign  merchants.  The  emperor  of  China,  therefore,  ha« 
not  so  much  wealth  at  his  disposal  as  has  usually  been  imagined. 
He  even  accepts  of  patriotic  gifts  from  individuals,  consisting  of 
pieces  of  porcelain,  silks,  fans,  tea,  and  such-like  trifling  articles^ 
'which  afterwards  serve  as  presents  to  foreign  embassadors,  and 
each  gift  is  pompously  proclaimed  in  tbe  Pekin  gazette.'     p.  402. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Art.  IL — Original  Correspondence  of  Jvan  Jacques  Rousseau^ 
wth  Mad^  la  Tour  de  Franqueville^  and  M.  du  Peyrou  Lste 
Burgher  of  NeufchdteL  Translated  from  the  French,  *lvdu 
8vo,     I2J.     Boards.    Johnson.     1804. 

THE  present  is  not  an  age  which  can  be  charged  with  want 
of  curiosity  in  what  relates  to  the  literary  characters  by  which 
it  has  been  distinguished.  Genius  is  every  where  traced  to 
the  closet,  and  the  fireside.  [This  narrow  inspection  of  illus- 
trious personages,  to  which  every  reader  presses  forward  with 
such  eagerness^  has  had  perhaps  a  beneficial  effect  by  repr^^ss- 
ing  that  blind  admiration,  whichj  dazzled  by  the  splendour  of 
talent 9  is  unable  to  discern  its  spots.  Hence  we  learn  to  ap- 
prove with  judgment,  and  to  praise  with  discrimination.  But 
unfortunately  the  thirst  of  examining  genius  thus  minutely, 
increases  by  indulgence  without  limit.  At  least  thus  much  is 
certain,  that  it  never  has  existed  in  a  higher  degree,  and  never 
has  been  more  abundantly  gratified  than  in  the  present  day. 
This  gratification  may,  however,  be  carried  too  far.  Whea 
.  all  the  discriminating  traits  of  character  are  exhausted,  the 
strokes  of  the  pencil  cease  to  improve  thp  portrait,  and,  when 
we  have  beeti  repeatedly  told  how  a  man  *  wrote  and  talked/ 
what  remains  but  to  inform,  us  of  many  of  those  minutis 
Vhich  serve  rather  to  disgust  than  to  please  ? 

If  this  extreme  minuteness  may  be  carried  too  far  in 
writing  memoirs>  much  more  may  it  in  the  publication  of 
original  correspondence.  For  in  this  case,  superadded  tt 
other  evils,  is  that  of  defeating  its  own  purpose,  and  at  the 
same  time  of  doing  away  the  unreserved  *  flow  of  souP 
which  forms  the  principal  charm  of  epistolary  composition. 
The  idea  ^  pingo  posteris,  that  he  is  writing  for  posterity, 
will  occur  to  the  literary  man,  and '  blend  itself  in  the 
most  trivial  concerns  of  life.  Every  idle  word,  spoken  or 
i^ri^ten,  will  be  a  formal  exhibition.    He  will  be  zfmdolE 
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writing  without  constraint  to  settle  with  his  banker  or  his 
bookseller ;  and  (what  is  the  worst  of  all)  in  his  letters  to  his 
nearest  friends  or  relatives,  instead  of  pouring  forth  the  un- 
taught langnage  of  the  heart,  he  will  be  occupied  io  pointing 
conceits  and  rounding  periods. 

These  remarks  are  not  altogether  inapplicable  to  the  work, 
the  translation  of  which  is  now  before  us.  Many  of  Rous- 
seau's letters  contained  in  the  latter  series  have  been  already 
published,  and  in  them  various  paragraphs  of  a  more  trifling 
nature  were  omitted.  These  paragraphs  are  in  the  present 
publication  restored,  together  with  all  the  letters  addressed  to 
the  same  person,  which  complete  the  series ;  and  though  this 
completion  of  it  was  certainly  desirable,  yet  in  many  instances 
we  think  the  omitted  passages  might  have  still  slept  in  the 
fiin-ary  of  Neufchatel  without  occasioning  much  reg»et  to  the 
reader,  or  any  defect  in  the  elucidation  of  the  writer's  life  and 
character. 

The  carrcspondencc  before  us  consists,  as  the  title-page  an- 
nounces, of  two  separate  series  pf  letters  :  the  first  containing 
those  which  passed  between  Rousseau  and  Mad.  la  Tour  dc 
Franqueville  from  the  year  1761  to  1776;  the  latter,  those 
addressed  by  Rousseau  to  his  intimate  ifriend  M.  du  Peyrou^ 
of  Neufchatel,  between  the  years  1 76*4  and  1 77 1 .  The  reason 
of  their  being  published  so  long  after  the  author's  death  is  too 
tedious  for  us  to  detail.  One  thing  we  have  to  complain  of^ 
which  is,  that  of  the  hundred  letters  to  M.  du  Peyrou  here 
presented  to  the  public,  not  fewer  than  thirty-nine  have  ap- 
peared before  among  other  letters  published  in  one  edition  or 
another  of  the  author's  works,  and  are  to  be  found  translated 
into  English  in  the  last  volume  oMiis  Confessions  published  iti 
i79o»  Nevertheless  tlip  French  editor  assures  us  in  the  pre- 
face with  considerable  effrontery,  that  tiuo  or  three  had  been 
previously  published,  meaning  in  the  collection  of  Rousseau's 
letters  inserted  in  his  works.  , 

The  correspondence  with  Mad.  la  Tour  de  Franqocville 
commences  in  a  very  singular  manner.  About  thirty  years  of 
age  when  the  correspondence  begins,  and  married  to  an  un- 
worthy husband,  she  is  complimented  by  a  married  female 
friend,  who  is  like  herself  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  R0US-.1 
seau's  works,  with  the  title  of  Julia,  a  character  in  the  New 
Eloisa  to  which  she  is  supposed  to  bear  a  resemblance.  The 
rest  will  be  best  explained  by  an  extract  from  this  friend's 
anonymous  letter  to  Rousseau,  which  is  the  first  of  the  series.: 

*  As  I  can  no  longer  defend  my  vanity,  but  by  concealing  my- 
self, you  will  not  be  informed  who  I  am  ;  but  ihis'you  will  know, 
tho^t  Julia  is  not  ikad,  and  that  she  liven  to  cherish  her  aflf'cction  for 
you.     That  she  who  writes  to  you  is  not  Julia  her  style  will  sooix 
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convince  yon.     I  am  at  most  the  cousin  of  that  Juli»,  or  rather<» 
like  Clara,  ber  inseparable  friend;  and,  if  I  have  not  the  merit  of 
thfit  friend,   I  have  at  least  her  sentiments  and  zeal.     I  have  in-    1 
sisted  with  the  divine  creature,  who  is  my  friend,  that  the  soul  of 
Julia  lives  in  her  frame;  with  the  exception,  however,  of  Julia's 
fault ;  and  all  who  know  how  to  estimate  her  maintain  the  same. 
This,  from  excess  of  modesty,  she  refuses  to  admit,  and  with  a 
sublime  candour,  which  but  characterises  her  the  more,  assures  u« 
that  to  resemble  Julia  in  every  thing  she  would  even  have  commitw 
ted  her  fault ;  and  that  she  Is  no  otherwise  sure  of  not  committing 
such  a  fault  than  because  no  such  man  as  St.  Preux  is  to  be  found 
(supposing,  however,  she  w^re  not  a  married  woman).     I  assured 
her  I  would  tell  you  all  she  said  ;  *hc  set  me  at  defiance  ;  I  keep 
roy  word  :  all  this  is  the  reason  of  my  writing  to  you.     If  the  step 
I  have  taken  should  appear  to  you  absurd,  so  much  the  better: 
jou  must  at  least  retract  the  kind-hearted  C'haillot's  argument  "to 
the  charming  Clara  before  you  accuse  me  of  downright  extrava-* 
gance.     For  the  rest,  believe  of  me  as  you  please,     i  am  a  per* 
sonage  of  no  importance  on  the  canvas  that  will  be  placed  before 
ycu  :  I  am  but  as  one  added  fib  the  list  of  your  admirers,  and  one  . 
too  whose  suffrage  is  so  unworthy  of  your  consideration  that  you 
cannot  but  regard  it  with  indifference,     I  return  to  my  Julia, 
ivhom  you  certainly  never  thought  to  have  any  existence  but  in 
your  brilliant  and  fertile  imagination.    Let  me,  however,  convince 
you  that  you  have  sketched  her  correctly  from  my  original — yes^ 
feature  for  feature,  as  if  you  had  known  my  Julia.     The  same 
sublimity  of  soul,  the  same  delicacy,  the  same  filial  devotion,  the 
same  kindness  to  her  dependents,  by  whom  she  is  adored,  the  same 
sensibility  for  the  unfortunate,  the  same  strength  of  intellect,  the 
same  gracefulness  of  motion,  the  same  accomplishments,  the  same 
sagacity,  the  same  facility  in  conversation,  and  more  than  all  this, 
the  roost  perfect  generosity  of  conduct  towards  a  husband  extreme- 
ly different  from  Wolmar.     You  mayi'cly  with  conBdenceon  the 
woman  who  praises  an  individual  of  her  sex, -whose  superiority, 
during  an  intimate,  friendship  of  ten  years  standing,  she  has  con- 
stantly been  sensible  of.     Julia,  sir,  exists ;  do  not  doubt  it:  why» 
J  might  ask,  should  you  doubt  it  ?  A  Rousseau  exists ;  this  no 
one  doubts  ;  and  how  is  this  less  surprising  than  the  other  r    This 
Julia,  who  nourishes  a  decided  aversion  for  new  acquaintances,  is 
anxiously  desirous  to  obtain  yours.     She  scarcely  dares  to  flatter 
herself  that  she  shall  obtain  it ;  but  she  hopes  that  at  least  I  shall 
be  able  to  shew  her  an  answer  in  your  writing.     This  confidence 
is  the  only  consideration  that  could  have  prevailed  on  her. to  allow 
me  to  speak  of  her  to  you.     If  you  do  not  wish  to  disappoint  her 
expectations,  address  your  reply  to  whom  ?  Ah  !  there's  the  diffi- 
culty I  Your  attention,  1  pray  you.     Your  letter  for  me  s^honld 
be  left  blank  on  the  outride,  and  then  put  into  a  cover  directed  to 
the  Marcfaioness  de  Solar,  au  Pare  aux  Cerfs,  Versailles,     if  will  be 
faithfully  forwarded  to  my  hands.     The  marchioness  could  give 
JOU  no  aoRonnt  as  to  wlio  I  am»  for  she  knows  no  morc^f  me  thao' 
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the  person  to  whom  I  write,  and  of  whom  I  have  the  honotir  tef> 
"btf  with  all  the  sentiments  he  so  well  knows  how  to  inspire,  tbd 
very  humble  and  obedient  servant. 

*My  husband  knows  and  approves  of  this  letter.*     Vol*  I.  p.  2* 

The  philosopher  appears  at  first  inclined  to  humour  the 
jdccy  and  sends  an  immediate  answer,  in  which  he  certainly  is 
as  polite  as  the  secrecy  of  his  correspondeht  could  lead  her  to 
fcxpect.  *  To  the  editor  of  Julia  (says  he)  you  announce  an- 
other Julia>  a  Julia  who  reallv  lives,  say  you,  and  to  whom  you 
yourself  are  the  living  Clara !  I  am  transported  at  this,  both  on 
account  of  your  sex  and  my  own ;  for,  spite  of  what  your 
Iriend  may  please  to  say,  wherever  there  are  Julias  and  Claras, 
there  will  not  fail  to  be  St.  Freuxs  also.'  This  is  followed  up 
by  a  rejoinder  from  the  fictitious  Clara,  accompanied  by  one 
firom  her  friend,  written  not  with  quite  the  same  air  of  spright-^ 
liness,  but  with  more  ease  and  grace. 

•  I  should  be  apprehensive*  (says  she)  *  that  you  would  think  my 
claim  unreasonable,  if  I  had  the  intention  of  intruding  more  than 
once  on  the  leisure  that  must  necessarily  be  so  valuable.  But  I  pas* 
atonately  desire  to  be  the  possessor  of  a  letter  written  with  your  hand; 
I  will  then  importune  you  no  more.  Let  not  the  termination  of  an 
intercourse  1  ought  never  to  have  begun,  occasion  you  uneasiness  ; 
— is  it  possible  that  to  you  any  thing  can  be  wanting?  If  Julia  ha» 
yealty  existed,  you  are  yourself  St.  Preux  :  in  this  case,  her  me- 
mory is  doubtless  your  sole  Occupation  :  if  she  is  only  the  chef- 
d'oeuvre  of  your  imagination,  take  my  advice,  worship  still  the 
image  you  have  set  up ;  for  the  Creator  has  made  no  work  so  per- 
fect as  yours.  Adieu,  sir  : — what  the  zeal  of  my  Clara,  with  the 
view  of  raising  me  in  your  esteem,  enabled  you  to  understand  of 
the  conduct  ol  my  husband,  compels  me  to  conceal  my  name:  I 
cannot  name  him,  because  I  will  not  be  his  accuser  :  I  believe  you 
know  him:  I  should  therefore  run  the  risk  of  depriving  him  of 
your  esteem,  a  benefit  of  too  great  price  for  me  to  occasion  him 
such  an  injury..  You  therefore  will  remain  ignorant  of  who  I  am. 
For  myself,  I  am  content  with  your  knowing  that  1  entertain  for 
you  all  the  sentiments  that  can  be  derived  from  the  conviction  that 
your  writings  are  the  portrait  of  the  soul,  heart,  genius,  and  cha- 
j.acter  of  their  author.*     Vol.  I.  p.  15. 

It  IS  easy  to  perceive  that  the  renunciation  contained  in  this 
letter  is  only  the  language  of  her  who  would  *  not  unsought 
be  won.*  For,  as  these  two  letters  unfortunately  do  not  reach 
their  destination,  the  ladies  renew  the  attack,  with  many  gentle 
reproaches  on  the  philosopher's  silence.  On  the  receipt  of 
these  last,  he  answers  Clara  not  without  some  indications  of 
choler  at  the  trick  (for  such  he  suspects  it  to  be),  of  the  letter 
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from  Julia,  which  he  is  positive  must  be  the  composition  of  a 
man  \  cautious,  however,  to  leave  a  salvo  by  pronouncing  that 
it  is  cither  that  of  a  man  or  Hn  angel.  This  paves  the  way  for 
two  more  from  the  ladiesj  defending  the  rectitude  and  sin- 
cerity of  their  proceedings,  and  inclosing  copies  of  the  lettei-s 
which  had  miscarried.  Rousseau  addresses  his  answer  *to 
the  inseparables,  bt:  ^  they  men  or  women,'  and  insists  with  a 
good-natured  raillery  on  knowing  their  names>  on  pain  of 
dropping  all  intercourse  with  them.  Thus  the  corcespond- 
ence  is  kept  up  with  considerable  interest  and  spirit  by  all 
parties,  until  a  letter  from  the  gentleman,  more  than  usually 
karsh  and  repulsive,  determines  Clara  on  relinquishing  her 
share  of  the  correspondence.  From  this  time  it  is  continued^ 
solely  between  Rousseau  and  Mad.  la  Tour  de  Franquevil^^, 
without  the  knowledge,  it  seems,  of  her  friend.  Rousseau 
discovdrs  this  in  due  time,  and  ^humorously  lowers  her  title 
to  that  of  Marianne,  *  I  will  never  bestow  the  names  of  Julia 
and  of  Clara  on  two  women,  one  of  whom  has  secrets  from 
the  other.  ^  For,  if  I  understand  the  hearts  of  Julia  and  Clara^ 
they  were  to  each  other  perfectly  transparent :  concealment 
was  utterly  impossible  between  them :  take  my  advice,  be  sa- 
tisfied With  the  name  of  Marianne ;  and  if  Marianne  be  such 
a  woman  as  I  imagine^  she  has  no  right  to  complain  of  her 
lot.' 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  this  lady  manages  the  whim- 
sical temper  of  her  idol  with  consummate  dexterity.  Un- 
awed  by  continual  repulses,  she  perpetually  renews  the  assault^ 
till  she  fairly  triumphs  over  his  heart.  Sir  and  madam  are  by 
degrees  rejected  for  *  dear  Jean  Jacques'  and  *  dear  Marianne;* 
^\Q  sends  him  her  miniature,  describes  her  own  person  and 
countenance,  and  even  pays  him  a  visit  during  his  stay  in 
Paris.  iHer  letters  are  conspicuous  for  that  epistolsfty  ease  and 
delicacy  peculiar  to  French  letter-writers :  they  have  a  tender- 
ness of  sentiment  and  liveliness  of  expression  that  interest 
and  attract  on  the  most  barren  topics.  Wliat,  for  instance^  ^ 
can  be  more  unpromising  subjects  than  continual  enquiries 
about  her  correspondent's  health,  complaints  of « his  want  of 
punctuality  in  writing,  reproaches  for  coldness  and  reserve^ 
explanations^  compliments^  with  Terence's  lovc-catalague  of 

# 
*  — —  vLtia,  injuriae, 

Suspiciones,  inlmicitiae,  indiicis, 

Belluoi,  pax.  rursutn'  ? 

Yet  on  all  these  she  writes  not  only  with  grace,  but  with  an 
endless  variety.  She  wears  a  thousand  dresses,  and  she 
pleases  in  all.    And  it  is  not  without  justice  that  Rousseau  in 
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one  of  his  Tetters,  after  pleading  iU-health  and  numeronS' 
troublesome  occupations  as  an  excuse  for  his  silence,  pays  her 
the  following  well-turned  compliment : 

*  Let  me  however  remark  that  misfortune  is  always  productive 
of  some  son  of  good :  to  write  to  you  oftcner  would  no  doubt 
afford  me  great. delight,  but  then  I  should  lose  the  pleasure  of  ob- 
serving the  prodigious  variety  and  elegance  of  the  phrases  you  use 
to  reproach  (ne  with  the  infrequency  of  my  letters,  and  the  little 
Tesemblance  they  bear  to  each  other.  I  never  fcad  one  of  your 
letters  without  thinking  of  the  perfections  I  have  caused  you  to 
display;  nor,  on  finishings  fail  to  pronounce  myself  blameless^' 

Vol.  I.  ».  301. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  correspondence  in  general,  of  the 
citizen's  caprice  and  of  the  address  of  his  fair  idolatress,  for 
she  really  is  little  less,  we  will  give  extracts  from  two  or  thr'ee 
successive  letters,  premising  however  that  the  latter  had  sent 
to  Rousseau  in  a  previous  letter  a  copy  of  verses  composed  hj 
herself,  and  containing  his  eulogium.  To  this  he  sends  the 
following  surly  answer : 

•  I  have  no  skill  in  commending  the  commendations  addressed 
to  me,.nor  in  criticising  verses  of  which  1  am  .the  hero  :  disliking 
also  to  receive  favours  of  a  kind  I  have  not  solicited,  you  cannot 
surely  be  surprised  that  I  should  be  backward  with  my  thanks.  I 
am  heartily  sick  of  letters,  memorials,  verses,  eulogiums,  criticisms, 
dissertations :  all  these  require  answers,  and  I  should  have  at  least 
a  dozen  hands  and  a  dozen  amapuenses.  I  cau  endure  it  no  longer* 
Thus,  madam,  since  whatever  mode  of  conduct  I  a«lopt,  you  still 
persevere  in  requiring  of  me  early  answers,  and  are  always  mistress 
of  the  art  to  make  them  appear  necessary,  I  intreat  you  will  allow 
me  to  break  oflf  our  correspondence^  with  the  same  earnestness  that 
under  other  circumstances  I  should  have  employed  to  urge  its  con« 
tinuation*'     Vol.  1.  p.  167. 

To  this  retort-courteous,  Marianne  replies  as  follows  : 

'  You  do  not  like,  you  say,  that  the  ofiiciousness  of  zeal  should 
go  beyond  the  bounds  of  what  you  ask.  Do  not,  sir,  believe  me 
vain  enough  to  imagine  I  suppose  I  have  done  you  service  by 
speaking  in  yo»ir  praise.  I  am  perfectly  aware  that  no  one  so 
little  as  yourself  stands  in  need  of  praise,  and  also  that  no  praises 
so  little  as  mine  deserve  to  be  oonsidered  as  a  benefit.  I  gave  utter* 
ancc  to  my  thoughts;  and  I  shall  ever  think  agreeably  to  that  ut* 
terance,  even  should  yon  think  proper,  with  add^  superciliousness, 
again  to  reject  the  homage  my  admiration  offers  you.  Of  what 
moment  is  your  conduct  to  me,  compared  with  your  virtues  and 
your  writings?  A  genius  like  yours,  vast  and  protbund,  c^ngroseed 
by  general  views,  would  bedishotiest  to  the  universe  in  proportion 
to  the  atteuiion  it  should  bestow  on  a  useless,  solitary^  worthless 
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Wtng,  like  mystlf.  To  my  hst  bnttfa  I  shall  renpect  your  princi- 
ples, esteem  your  wripngs*  adore  your  talents,  and  cherish  your 
person,  without  requiring  from  you  any  return.  Adieu,  sir.  Ek- 
cuse  the  length  of  this  letter :  nothing  better  recommends  indul- 
gence than  the  certainty  that  it  will  not  again  be  required  of  us  ; 
and  this  ybu  possess.'     Vol.  I.  p.  174. 

The  Cynic  philosoplxer  softens  in  his  next : 

«  Tu  m'aduli,  ma  tu  mi  piaci.  (Thou  art  a  flatterer,  yet  I  am 
pleased  with  thee  J  I  must  surrender  myself,  madam :  I  am  every 
day  more  convinced  that  it  is  in  vain  my  heart  endeavours  to  resist 
you :  the  more  I  resist  the  more  I  am  entangled ;  and,  by  the 
manner  in  which  you  permit  me  to  break  off  our  correspondence, 
I  perceive  that  you  do  not  expect  to  be  taken  at  your  word.  Yes, 
jou  are  a  woman ;  I  kno.w  it  by  your  ascendancy  over  my  heart, 
by  your  address :  it  is  a  long  time  since  I  have  entertained  the  least 
doubt  of  it*  I  relinquish  the  painful  efforts  I  have  made  to  break 
the  cumbrous  chains  with  which  you  wantonly  hive  loaded  me : 
but  let  me  intrcat  you  will  yourself  ease  the  burden  ;  be  no  less 
compassionate  than  bewitchmg:  accept  my  homage  as  an  atone* 
mcnt  for  my  negligence,  and  estimate  with  less  rigoui*  the  proceed- 
ings of  your  slave. 

*  I  was  ceAainly  to  blame  for  roentioning  to  M.  de  Rougemoot 
what  I  told  you  of  M.  du  Terreaux ;  but  the  kind  of  reply  you 
made  to  my  request  made  me  doubt  if  you  would  be  prevailed  on 
to  acquaint  his  brother  with  the  affair  in  question ;  and  his  know- 
ing of  it  was  quite  necessary.  This  is  not  the  excuse,  but  the  mo- 
tive of  my  conduct. 

*  I  beg  of  you,  madam,  to  rely  implicitly  on  two  things:  the 
first  is  that,  if  you  had  observed  toward  me  the  silence  I  deserved 
of  you,  I  should  have  taken  especial  care  to  have  counteracted  your 
purpose  long  before  you  could  have  consigned  rac  to  oblivion;  and 
if  you  had  used  the  least  delay  in  writing  to  me,  I  should  certainly 
have  been  the  first  to  complain :  further,  that  however  your  last 
letter  has  penetrated  deeply  into  my  heart,  yet  I  almost  regret  that 
yoa  did  not  leave  me  this  opportunity  of  manifesting  my  eagerness 
and  my  contrition.  The  second  object  I  would  press  on  yoiir 
belief,  madam,  is  that  at  my  age  it  is  impossible  to  change  one^s 
Jiabits,  and  therefore  I  cannot  with  sincerity  promise  you  a  stricter 
punctuality  in  future  than  that  you  have  already  experienced. 
Notwithstanding  this,  my  Ijijrart  is  deeply  sensible  of  your  kind^ 
ncss,  and  zealous  to  shew  itself  worthy  of  it.  This,  madam, 
whether  I  writeDrnot,  you  may  always  rely  upon.*  Vol.  I.  P.  175. 

Another  letter  exhibits  him  in  a  still  more  amiable  light> 
'  and  shows  that,  with  all  his  fluctuations  of  caprice^  so  long  as 
he  could  believe  a  disinterested  service  to  have  been  dotie  to 
himself,  ingratitude  was  not  among  his  faultal.  During  his 
residence  at  Bourgoin  Mad.  la  Tour  dc  Franqucvillc  had  pub- 
lished in  Paris  an  anonymoas  paper  ki  justification  of  his  coam 
Crit.  Rev.  Vol.  5.  Majy  1805.  C 
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duct.     RpusseaUy  linitiformcd  of  the  circumstancei  instantly 
recognises  the  style  of  his  fair  advocate  in  the  pamphlet  which 
a  friend  had  sent  him^  and  thus  expresses  the  warmth  of  his 
.   acknowledgments. 

*  My  hfart  can  never  cease  to  be  full  6f  your  image :  I  did  al- 
ready cherish  you  for  all  the  amiable  qualities  I  observed  in  you  ; 
but  a  single  service  proceeding  from  genuine  friendship  will  ever 
excite  in  me  a  sentiment 'more  powerful  than  any  other  ;  a  senti* 
mcnt  that  neither  time  nor  absence  can  weaken  :  and  whether  the 
remnant  of  my  existence  be  short  or  long,  you  will  be  equally  dear 
and  respectable  in  my  estimation  to   my  late j>t  sigh.' 

VoLII.P.  48. 

Upon  the  whole,  whoever  reads  this  whole  correspondence 
of  Rousseau,  free  from  outrageous  prejudice,  with  due  allow- 
ances for  natural  temperament  irritated  by  long  sickness,  and 
alternately  pampered  by  applause,  and  exacerbated  by  persecu- 
tion and  abuse,  will  feel  lumself  moved  rather  to  pity  than 
anger  at  his  pettish  frowardness,  his  captiousness,  and  mistrust. 
For  our  own  part  we  own  that  our  regret  preponderated  over 
disgust,  and  we  were  more  inclined  to  weep  with  Marianne 
--  than  to  resent  with  Clara.  It  is  impossible  to  read  these  let- 
ters, and  not  to  think  of  Martial's  *  testy  pleasalit  fellow  :' 

*  Difficilis,  faciils, — jucundus,  accrbus  es  idem ; 
Nee  tecum  possum  vivcre,  ncc  sine  te.' 

Of  the  letters  addressed  by  Rousseau  to  M.  de  Peyrou, 
which  fgrm  the  second  series,  we  have  already  observed  that 
more  than  a  third  part  have,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  not 
very  interesting  passages,  already  appeared,  both  in  French 
and  English.  But  this  objection,  as  well  as  several  others  of 
a  similar  nature,  attaches  to  the  French  editor,  and  not  to  the 
English  work,  which  we  hasten  to  consider  as  a  translation. 
The  translator,-  as  it  appears  in  her  prtface,  is  a  female,  and  we 
hesitate  not  to  say  that  «he  would  not  have  disgraced  her 
name  by  subjoining  it  to  that  of  Mad.  la  Tour  de  Franqueville 
in  the  title-page,  which  is  no  light  praise^  The  stiffness  of 
exotic  idiom  is  rarely  to  be  detected,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
had  Rousseau  been  an  EnglishmaVi,  he  would  not  have  needed 
to  blush  at  having  written  in  the  style  of  his  translator.  Some 
little  oversights  have  escaped  her,  as  using  *you  and  V  in  the 
oblique  case,  with  here  and  there  similar  inadvertences,  ve- 
.  nial  perhaps  in  a  letter.  Heloiscy  when  Anglicized,  should,  we, 
think,  be  spelt  not  Heloisa,  but  Eloisa.     In  those  letters,  in 

*  which  we  have  compared  her  translation  with  that  of  1790,^ 
she  seiems  to  have  advanced  upon  it  considera];>ly  in  elegance 

•  and  correctness,  if  not  in  fidelity^.    When  any  poetry  occurs^ 
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she  Is  less  successful.  The  French  verses  composed  for  the 
purpose  of  being  placed  under  Rousseau's  portrait  (Vol.  It* 
r.  445)  are  translated  in  a  note,  neither  very  faithfully  nor' 
very  well,  into  blank  verse,  in  which  the  sense  closeis  or  at 
least  pauses  at  the  end  of  each  line,  a  mode  of  versifying  tliat 
has  a  very  unpleasant  effect  upon  the  car,  whether  it  be  in 
English  blacrk  verse  or  in  Latin  hexameters.  We  are  sony 
that  the  lady  should  have  compromised  her  reputation  by  at- 
tempting what  she  is  unequal  to.  Had  she  no  judicious  friehd 
to  consult,  who  would  be  candid  enough  to  advise  her  not  16 
print  her  verses  ?  We  will  not  Hurt  her  feelings  by  quoting 
item. 

Many  letters  in  the  latter  series  relate  to  the  unfortunate 
quarrel  between  Rousseau  ^nd  Hume.  We  believe  the  latter 
to  have  been  innocent  of  the  duplicities  imputed  tq  him  by 
the  former,  .and  yet  to  Rousseau  appearances  must  have  been 
so  much  against  him  as  in  some  degree  to  extenuate  the  bit- 
terness of  his  resentment.  We  will  not  stir  up  these  old  dis- 
putes. Like  the  combatants  themselvesj  ^composta  quies- 
cant*  f 

Upon  the  whole  we  agree  with  the  French  editor  that  the 
IcttCTs  which  he  presents  to  the  public  cotitain  matter  not 
merely  for  the  gratification  of  general  curiosity,  but  for  the 
reflections  of  the  enlightened  and  attentive  student.  Here  is 
food  for  the  skimmer  of  romances,  and  here  is  food  for  the 
investigator  of  mind.  With  all  his  whims  and  paradoxical 
extravagances,  who  can  forbear  to  love  and  admire  the  *  citi- 
zen of  Geneva '?  It  remains  for  us  to  emulate  his  bold  ori- 
ginality of  thought  without  running  into  his  absurdities,  to 
cherish  his  warmth  and  tenderness  of  heart  without  its  ca* 
prices,  and  to  exert  his  intrepidity  and  vigour  in  the  defence 
of  social  order  and  of  religion  pure  and  undefiled. 


Art.  IIL — A  short  Account  cfthe  Cause  of  the  Disease  in  Corn, 
called  by  Farmers  the  Blighty  the  Mildew^  and  the  Rust.  With 
two  Plates.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Joseph  Banis^  K.  B. 
P.R.S.is^c.    4to.    1803.     (Not  Sold.) 

IT  is  with  peculiar  propriety  that  the  attention  of  philoso- 
phic observers  is  directed  to  agricultural  researches  on  the 
means  of  remedying  the  diseases  of  corn,  by  the  veteran  chief 
of  the  first  philosophical  society  in  the  world :  a  society  to  ' 
*bich  all  Christendom  looks  up  with'  filial  reverence,  as  the 
legitimate  parent  of  true  science  and  sound  philosophy.  It  is  a. 
wdl-knowii  fact  that  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
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London  have  promulgated  more  original  discoveries,  hive  de- 
veloped more  of  the  hws  of  nature,  and  have  united  science 
with  the  arts  n^iore  than  all  the  other  philosophical  writings 
ia  the  civilized  world !  Success  cannot  be  doubted,  when  the 
worthy  baronet  who  presides  in  the  councils  of  this  society, 
rouses  the  attention  of  five  huiidred  of  his  friends  by  the  pre- 
sent of  the  work  before  us. 

During  the  last  fifty  years  wc  have  seen  the  most  rapid  and 
incredible  improvements  in  all  the  different  species  of  domestic 
cattle  :  but  the  cultivation  of  their  food,  in  common  with  that 
of  man,  has  not  been  equally  improved,  nor  has  the  practical 
I?llity  of  augmenting  the  fecundity  of.  grasses  and  corn  been^ 
sufficiently  understood.  It  cannot,  we  think,  be  too  earnestly 
inculcated,  that  we  are  yet  ignorant  of  the  earth's  real  fecun- 
dity, and  of  its  improveable  powers  of  production  :  doubtless 
both  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  best  corn,  in  the  most 
abundant  harvest,  may  yet  be  augmented  ten,  nay  even  a  hun- 
dred, fold.  To  a  subject  then  so  important  as  the  preservation 
of  the  principal  necessary  of  life,  wc  turn  with  eager  expecta- 
tion. 

*  Botanists*  (we  are  told)  ^have  Idng  known  that  the  blight  in 
corn  is  occasioned  by  the  growth  of  a  minute  parasitic  fungus  or 
Viusbroom  an  tlie  leaves*  stems,  and  glumes  of  the  living  plant. 
Felice  Fon  tan  a  published  in  the  year  1767*  an  elaborate  account 
of  this  mischievous  weed  with  microscopic  figures,  which  give  a 
tolerable  idea  of  its  form  ;  more  modern  botanists  f  have  given 
figures  both  of  corn  and  of  grass  affected  by  It,  but  have  not  used 
high  magnifying  powers  in  their  researches.' 

•  It  IS  here  said,  with  extreme  inattention  to  facts,  that  all 
the  agriculturists,  except  Mr.  Kirby  (Transactions  of  the  Lin- 
nxan  Society),  have  neglected  the  discoveries  of  the  botanists^ 
in  attempting  to  account  for  the  cause  of  this  evil.  We  have 
seen  few  modern  systems  of  agriculture  in  which  the  micro- 
scopic observations  of  the  Italian  Fontana:(  are  not  mentioned  $ 
and  we,  as  agriculturists,  might  retort  the  charge,  by  observing 
that  the  botanists  have  overlooked  the  experiments  of  Mr. 
Somerville,  who  ascribes  the  origin  of  this  disease  to  great 
quantities  of  little  insects,  and  who  abo  founds  his  opinion  oa 
microscopic  observations. 

*  On  this  account  (the  supposed  ignorance  of  Fontana*s  dis- 
covery) it  has  been  deemed  expedient  to  ofl%r  to  the  considera- 
tion of  farmers,  engravings  of  this  destructive  plant,  made 
'^ . ^ 

*  *  Ob^ervazioni  scpra  la  Ruggine  del  Grano.' 
*  f  Sow  crby'fc  Knglish  Fund,  Vol.  n.* 
\  The  French  papers  aniiouDce  the  death  01  thit  philotopher  Qn  the  10I& 
ofApHUast.  .  /^  T 
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frpm  the  dramags  of  the  accurate  and  ingenious  Mr.  Bauer, 
botanical  painter  to  his  majesty,  accompanied  with  his  expla- 
nation, from  whence  it  is  presumed  an  attentive  reader  will  be 
able  to  form  a  correct  idea^  of  the  facts  intended  to  be  repre* 
sentedi  ^nd  a  just  opinion  whether  or  not  they  are,  as  is  pre- 
sumed to  be  the  case,  correct  and  satisfactory/ 

Of  these  *  facts,'  or  rather  opinions,  we  shall  endeavour  to 
give  an  idea,  without  the  engravings  ;  but' we  fear  they  are  nei- 
ther very  ^  correct'  nor  very  *  satisfactory.*  The  origin  of  blight 
is  alledged  to  proceed  from  the  seeds  of  a  fungus  ^ning  admis- 
sion into  the  pores  of  the  straw,  '  that  are  shut  in  dry,  and  open 
in  wet  weather^'  and  that  by  germinating  there,  as  is  supp^sal, 
but  not  demomtratcdy  they  intercept  the  sap  that  was  intended, 
by  nature  for  the  nutriment  of  the  grain.  The  observations 
on  the  deleterious  effects  of  this  malady,  treat  a  hcai  disease 
as  a  general  one,  and  would  have  been  much  better  omitted. 
Ought  not  the  philanthropist,  armed  with  the  authority  of 
age,  experience,  and  philosophy,  to  have  paused,  ere  he  gave 
d^ta  to  all-grasping  speculators,  by  speaking  of  a  sack  of  blight- 
ed wheat  not  yielding  a  stone  of  flour?  On  reading  this,  who 
can  withhold  a  tribute  of  thanks  te  the  engraver,*  who  sea- 
sonably detained  the  distribution  of  opinions  more  dangerous 
from  their  authority  than  their  foundation  in  fact.  We  da 
not  however  wish  to  deny  the  reality  of  this  blight  last  season ; 
but  its  existence  is  enough  to  excite  philosophical  research, 
without  exaggerating  the  extent  of  its  ravages. 

It  is  acknowledged  that  *  no  information  of  importance  rela- 
tive to  the  origin  or  the  progress  of  the  blight  could  be  obtaii>« 
cd:*  of  course,  nothing  has  been  added  to  the  observations  of 
Pontana,  except  a  few  conjectures  not  always  very  original  op> 
recondite.  The  fpUowing,  wc  confess,  surprized  us  not  a 
little : 

•  This  (the  want  of  in  formation)  Is  not  to  be  wondered  at;  for 
as  no  one  of  the  persons  applied  to  had  any  knowledge  of  the  real 
cause  of  the  malady,  none  of  them  could  direct  their  curiosity  in  a 
proper  ciuanel.  Now  that  its  nature  and  cause  have  been  explain* 
ed,  we  may  reasonably  expect  that  a  few  years  will'  produce  an  in**, 
ttfrcsiing  coilection  of  facts  and  observations,  and  we  may  hope 
•that  some  progress  will  be  made  towards  the  very  desirable  attain-  . 
ment  of  either  a  preventive  or  a  cure.' 

'Explanation  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  this  evil/  (In  other 


*  In  the  preface,  the  author  apolo^ces  for  the  late  appearance  of  his  work 
by  the  neglect  of  the  engraver  \  but  it  is  a  poor  subterfujre  to  make  thisdeiay, 
or  the '  alarming  state'  of  the  late  harvest,  ^  a  sufficient  apology  for  the  want 
of  actual  observations  oo  the  origin  and  progress  of  tne  disease :'  there  ii 
vcithcr  modesty  nor  dignity  in  such  ^esse.  r^ 
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words,  the  prcsuix^ed  natural  history  of  this  supposed  parasitfc 
plant.) 

*  It  seems  probable  that  the  leaf  is  fi^st  infected  in  tho  spring* 
or  earlj  in  the  sufnmer,  before  the  corn  shoots  up  into  straw,  and 
that  the  fungus  is  then  of  aa  oranjie  colour*.  After  the  straw  h^s 
become  yellow,  the  fungus  assumes  a  deep  chocolate  brown  ;  each 
individual  is  so  small  that  every  pore  on  a  straw  will  ])roduce  from 
twenty  to  forty  fungi,  and  every  one  of  these  will,  no  doubt,  pro- 
duce Ht  lea^t  one  hundred  seeds  ;  if  then  one  of  these  seeds  tillow« 
out  into  the  number  of  plants  that  appear  at  the  bottom  ofa  porr, 
how  incalculably  large  must  the  increase"  be  !  A  few  diseased 
plants  scattered  over  a  field  must  very  speedily  infect  a  whole 
neighbourhood,  for  the  seeds  of  fungi  arc  not  much  heavier  than 
air,  as  every  one  who  has  trod  upon  a  ripe  pufF-ball  must  have  ob- 
served by  seeing  the  dust,  among  which  is  its  seed,  rise  up  ai\d 
float  on  before  him.  How  long  it  is  before  this  fungus  arrives  at 
puberty,  and  scatters  its  seeds  in  the  wind,  can  only  be  guessed  at 
by  the  analogy  of  oihcrs ;  probably  the  period  of  a  generation  is 
short,  possibly  not  more  than  a  week  in  a  hot  season  ;  if  so,  how 
frequently  in  the  latter  end  of  the  summer  must  the  air  be  loaded 
as  it  were  with  this  animated  dust,  re^dy,  whenever  a  genlle 
breeze,  accompanied  with  humidity^  shall  give  thcsignal^  to  intrude 
itself  into  the  pores  of  thousands  of  acres  of  corn/' 

The  muse  of  Darwin  himself  could  not  have  suggested  any- 
thing more  fantastic !  When  will  botanists  leave  the  glittering 
poetic  effusions  of  the  imagination,  for  the  language  of  reason 
and  experience  ?  Let  us  attend,  however,  to  the  discovery, 
which  well  merits  to  be  placed  with  that  ingenious  doctojc's 
theory  of  the  windsf ..  What  physiologist  has  before  treated 
of  animated  dust?  and  by  what  hitherto-undiscovered  law  of 
hydrostatics  or  pneumatics  has  dust  become  more  volatile  or 
buoyant  by  humidity  ?  But,  in  candour,  for  the  same  reason 
that  we  reject  this  voyage  of  dust,  and  the  {;^iibsequent 
vegetable  impregnation  by  means  of  atmospheric  humitCity, 
we  must  also  reject  the  supposed  generation  of  insects,  pro- 
posed too  upon  microscopic  observations  by  Somervillc.  We 
pass  over  the  appropriate  reflections  on  the  goodness  of  Pro- 
vidence, to  notice  the  more  original  observation,  that  notwith- 
standing the  ravages  of  this  disease,  the  price  of  wheat  imme- 
diately after  years  of  great  blight,  has  been  very  considerably 
under  the  average  price  of  five  years. '  This  fact,  itiustrated 
by  the  example  of  the  years  1725  and  1797,  ought  to  obviate 

♦  This  conjecture  is  incompatible  with  the  sudden  appearance  of  blight  af* 
tcr  a  few  days  of  foj^jr}'  weather. 

Since  wriiin^  the  nbove.  the  author  has  generouilv  commtinicated  his  work 
to  a  respectable  pcnodicil  Journal,  with  bttn'.eaddil'ion'il  i:otes,  in  which  wc 
had  the  nioiiiflcatlon  to  Cud  that  even  this  supposition  was  borrowed  from 
L*Abbe  Tcssierlf  _  Rlv. 

t  *  Castled  on  ice,  beneath  the  circling  Bear, 
A  vast  c,  mslam  tfiU  and  swaih'Wi  air,*  Oc^ft^ft**^^* 
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the  pretexts  of  speculators*  for  the  present  high  prices  of 
com. 

We  arc  told  that  the  blight  in  corn  is  not  peculiar  to  the 
climate  of  the  British  isles,  but  that  it  prevails  in  Italy,  Sicily, 
and  New  South  Wales.  We  can  add,  that  we  have  not  only 
seen  it  in  Italy,  but  in  several  parts  of  Switzerland ;  in  the  low 
lands  of  Languedoc,  Guyenne,  and  many  other  parts  of 
France  j  in  the  provinces  of  Biscay  and  Grenada,  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ebro,  Tagus,  and  Douro,  in  Spain  and  Portugal; 
in  short,  it  prevails  in  every  country  where  there  are  frequently 
thick  wet  fogs,  or  a  very  humid  atmosphere.  The  influence 
of  the  barberry  bush  in  causing  this  disease,  ought  to  be  more 
minutely  examined :  but  the  supposition  *  that_  the  fungus,  is 
brought  into  the  field  in  a  few  stalks  of  infected  straw  uncor-* 
rupted  among  the  mass  of  dung,'  is  sufficiently  refuted  by  the 
-  subsequent  confession,  that  the  crops  of  the  unmanured  land 
were  equally  infected  with  those  of  the  manured.  Indeed^ 
it  is  in  contradiction  to  all  that  precedes :  as,  were  it  possible 
that  it  should  be  propagated  in  this  manner,  the  dung  being 
invariably  covered  with  mould  long  before  the  leaves  of  the 
«com  appear,  the  nidus  of  thi$  plant  must  then  be  in  the  earth, 
and  not,  as  supposed,  ii)  tlie  pores  of  the  straw  and  leaves  of 
corn. 

Sir  Joseph  boldly  asserts^  that 

•  Although  the  seeds  of  wheat  arc  rendered,  by  the  exhausting 
power  of  thh  fungus,  so  lean  and  shrivelled,  that  scarce  any  fiour 
ht  for  the  manufdciure  of  bread  can  be  obtained  by  grinding  them ; 
these  Tery  seeds  will,  cxqept,  perhaps,  in  the  very  worst  cases f, 
answer  the  purpose  of  seed-corn  as  well  as  the  fairest  and  plumpest 

♦  « 'I'hc  »prin^  wheat  of  Liucolushire  was  not  in  the  Iea?t  shriv<;Iled  this 
jearj  though  the  straw  was  in  same  dc^^ree  infecteii :  the  nnllers  allowed  that 
It  WM  the  best  sample  brou^^fit  to  market.  Barley  was  in  some  places  consi- 
derably spotted,  but  as  the  whole  of  the  stem  of  tfiat  ^^{in  is  naturally  enve- 
loped ID  the  hose  or  basis  of  the  leaf,  the  fundus  can,  in  no  case«  gain  admit*, 
tance  to  the  straw.* 

t  *  £ighty  grains  of  the  most  blighted  wherit  of  the  last  year,  that  could  bo 
obtained,  were  sown  in  pots  in  the  hot«house ;  of  theac  seventyrtwr)  produce^ 
healthy  plants,  a  loss  of  10  per  cent,  only.*  Does  th^  right  hon.  president 
mean  to  ettabUsb,  from  this  hot-house  experiment,  a  rule  for  farmers  f  Does 
he  count  for  nought  the  influence  of  light  and  heat  on  the  process  of  giermi- 
nation  f  '1  o  render  this  experiment  of  any  practical  importance,  graius  of 
plump  and  bHghtecl  wheat  snould  have  be^  sown  in  pots  of  similar  dimen- 
sions, and  the  quantity  of  flour  which  the  respective  ears  produced,  correctly 
weighed,  to  determine  which  was  the  most  productive.  From  the  analogy 
both  of  the  animal  aad  vegetable  kingdom,  we  should  declare  the  plump  or 
healthy  seed  tlie  must  pr9ductive.  The  iield,  however,  and  not  the  hot-house'^ 
is  the  sphere  for  thebc  experiments ;  as,  most  probably,  an  extra  portion  of 
heat  is  necessary  to  make  blighted  wheat  vegetate.  Good  wheat  will  ger- 
mnate  ixy  a  day,  or  in  seven,  eight,  or  more  days,  according  to  the  quality  and 
temper^ure  of  the  soil ;  in  the  latter  case,  we  suspect  that  putrefaction  instead 
of  g«rmiuiUion  would  tnkc  place  in  blighted  wheat,  some  instances  of  wliich 
we  have  Uici Jenc^Uy  observed  in  granaries. 
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sumple  ttiat  can  be  obtsdned,  and  in  some  respects  better;  fts  « 
bushel  will  contain  one-third  at  least  more  grains,  and  three 
bushels  ^ill  go  as  far  as  four  of  large  grain.  The  uw  of  the  flour 
of  corn  is  to  nourish  the  minute  plant  from  the  time  of  its  deve- 
lopement  till  its  roots  are  able  to  attract  food  from  the  manured 
earth,  for  which  purpose  one-tenth  of  a  grain  of  good  wheat  is 
more  than  sufficient.  The  use  of  plump  samples  for  seed  is  unne- 
cessary waste,  as  the  smallest  grains,  such  as  are  given  to  the 
poultry,  will  be  found  to  answer  the  purpose  of  propagating  the 
sort  from  whence  they  sprung.* 

Before  we  venture  to  recommend  this  plan  to  general  prac- 
tice, it  will  be  necessary  to  make  a  great  variety  of  experiments 
in  difiFerent  soils  and  seasons^  and  that  the  results  should  be 
decisive  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  respecting  the  posi- 
tive utility  of  the  adoption  of  such  a  measure ;  otherwise,  the 
consequences  might  be  too  serious  to  be  coolly  anticipated. 
Admitting  that  one-tenth  of  a  grain  of  good  wheat  may  be 
suflScient  for  the  purpose  of  germination  (although  this  one- 
tenth  is  better  than  the  whole  of  a  bad  grain),  yet  it  is  not  cer- 
tain that  the  plant  will  be  equally  strong  and  productive  at  the 
t  ime  of  hairest .  ^^e  fear  the  contrary. will  be  found  the  case  5 
and  we  have  repeatedly  seen  the  fetal  effects  of  sowing  bad 
seed  for  clover,  flax-seed,  &c.  Add  to  this,  that  however  the 
one-tenth  may  *  nourish  the  minute  plant  from  the  time  of 
its  developement  tiU  its  roots  are  able  t6  attract  food  from 
the  manured  vcarth,'  as  far  as  relates  to  the  quantity  of  gluten, 
yet  the  entire  vegetable  earth  of  which  all  seeds  arc  composed, 
seems  no  less  essential  to  the  progress  of  fructification.  This 
vegetable  earth  indeed  appears  to  form  the  connecting  medium 
between  the  plant  and  common  earth ;  in  other  words,  it 
serves  the  purpose  of  the  stomach  in  digesting  and  assimila- 
ting the  aliments  of  the  plant  to  their  proper  vessels  and 
juices.  If  this  be  the  fact,  any  diminution  of  the  earthy  mat- 
ter must  be  finally  injurious  to  fructification.  It  may  be  ob- 
served also  that  the  vegetation  of  seeds  is  diflTercnt  in  this  re-, 
spect  from  that  of  roots,  which  fructify  by  section.  It  is  in- 
oeed  from  the  chemico-agriculturist,  and  not  the  botanist,  that 
we  should  expect  the  illustration  of  this  interesting  point,  by 
a  series  of  well-conceived  experiments,  in  which  the  agency 
of  alkalis,  acids,  gases,  light,  &c.  would  be  correctly  investi- 
gated. The  observations  of  Humboldt  on  this  subject  (in 
part  refuted  by  Saussure  and  Berthollet)  are  more  the  result  of 
theory  and  imagination  than  such  as  are  admissible  ihto  prac- 
tical philosopliy. 

With  regard  to  the  cause  of  blight  here  assigned,  we  regret 
that  the  few  facts  adduced  are  such  as  a  sense  of  our  duty  to 
the  public  compels  us  to  say  arc  not  ^satisfactory.'    Our  read- 
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ers  wfll,  doubtless;  perodve  thst  we  are  fiiUy  aware  of  the 
importance  of  the  enquiry  to  £a-mers  zad  agrimmes  ;  but  to 
enter  into  a  detail  of  ev«n  our  own  observations  would  cany 
us  to  too  great  a  length.  We  could  have  wished  indeed  th^ 
sir  Jose|3i  had  condesceaddd  to  make  us  more  parti* 
cularly  acquainted  with  lus  own  experiments ;  that  he  had 
mentioned  the  magnifying  powers  of  his  glasses ;  that  he  had 
pointed  Out  some  probable  cause  of  the  misconceptions  of 
other  observers  with  the  microscope ;  that  he  had  not  takea 
the  observations  of  Fontana  for  established  truths ;  and  that 
he  had  presented  us  with  an  abstract  of  the  means  hitherto 
taken  to  prevent  the  existence,  or  impede  the  progress,  of  this 
jTom^able  disease.  With  these  additions  the  work  might 
have  been  of  great  practical  utility ;  whereas  in  its  present 
$t2tCf  •  it  can  <mly  serve  at  most  to  stimulatethe  researches  of 
philosophers ;  and  it,  perhaps,  still  remains  to  be  determined 
by  unobjectionable  experiments,  whether  the  disease  called 
blight  in  com  be  occasioned  by  a  parasitic  plant,  according  to 
Fontana  and  sir  Joseph,  or  by  vegetable  tumors,  the  con- 
sequence of  deranged  circulation,  as  ingeniously  suggested  by 
!Dr.  Home,  although  overlooked  by  our  author.  An  atten* 
tive  investigation  of  its  origin  renders  the  latter  opinion  ex- 
tremely probable.  It  is  well  known  that  the  humidity  of  the 
atmosphere  in  every  country  is  the  great  predisposing  cause 
pf  blight ;  but  humidity  alone  is  not  sufficient,  unless  accom- 
panied by  a  certain  degree  of  cold,  which  is,  doubtless,  pro- 
duced often  by  evaporation,  and  perhaps  too  by  absorption. 
These  facts,  while  they  remove  all  grounds  of  belief  that 
blight  is  caused  by  insects  or  animalcules,  humidity  and  cold 
bemg  inimical  to  their  generation,  are  not  less  adverse  to  the 
opinioD  of  its  being  a  vegetable  production.  If  humidity  and 
cold  be  injurious,  as  they  are  well  known  to  be,  to  the  matura- 
tion of  fruits,  they  cannot  be  less  so  to  the  vegetation  of  the 
tender  seeds  of  a  parasitic  plant.  The  nature  of  the  only  reme- 
dieswhich  have  been  hitherto  discovered  for  this  evil, tends  also 
to.  confirm  our  opinion.  Seed->wheat  steeped ^from  twelve  to 
twenty-four  hours  in  solutions  of  arsenic  or  of  lime,  has  been 
preserved  from  blight,  perhaps  by  the  exsfccating  qualities  of 
these  substances,  or  by  their  action  communicating  to  the 
straw  the  power  of  resisting  the  absorption,  or  too  rapid  eva- 
poration of  humidity,  and  thus  impeding  the  deleterious  ge- 
neration of  cold,  l^he  disease  in  rye,  however,  called  by  the 
French  arg^j  from  its  resemblance  to  horn,  is  evidently  the 
eflect  of  insects,  as  the  straw  is  not  discoloured,  and  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  small  worms  in  the  blighted  or  blackened 
ears.  Its  ravages  are  often  very  considerable  in  the  southern 
provinces  of  France,  and  in  di^ricts  of  Spain,  where  a  shower 
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will  scwrcdy  fall  during  an  intervd  of  twelve  of  even  eigh- 
teen months.  It  is  true  we  have  also  seen  in  tolerably  dry 
climates  some  slight  traces  of  blight}  similar  to  that  which 
exists  in  England,  but  always  in  cases  where  the  great  quanti- 
ties of  small  crystals  of  nitre  on  the  surface  of  the  soil  "might 
be  instrumental  in  producing  cold  to  an  injurious  degree. 

Here,  however,  we  must  stop;  though  the  importance  of  a 
subject  that  treats  of  the  primary  necessaries  of  life,  the  in- 
crease of  flour,  and  consequent  reduction  in  the  price  of 
bread,  may  be  our  apology  for  having  treated  it  so  much 
at  length.  In  animadverting  freely  on  the .  opinions  of  so 
distinguished  a  character,  we  shall,  perhaps,  incur  censure  $ 
but  as  critics  we  know  nothing  of  the  man — it  is  t6  his 
work  only  we  attend  ;  as  men,  we  have  too  high  a  respect  for 
his  learning  and  virtues  to  insult  him  by  vulgar  praise.  In- 
fluenced, perhaps,  by  the  same  motives  as  the  author,  we  have 
offered  some  hints  to  invite  discussion;  and  should  these 
hints,  or  those  of  sir  Joseph  Banks,  tend  to  stimulate  the 
industry  of  philosophers,  and  lead  eventually  to  a  knowledge 
of  soo^  specific  remedy  for  this  evil,  our  most  earnest  desires 
will  be  accomplished.  We  shall  only  add,  that  our  author's 
style  is  fluent,  harmonious,  and  animated ;  but  occasionally 
wanting  in  philological  precision,  arising,  perhaps,  from  a  de- 
sire of  l^ing  popular.  Of  the  present  rage  for  writing  works* 
of  science  in  a  popular  manner,  we  deem  it  our  duty  to  with- 
hold our  approbation :  rV//  un  peu  trap  h  la  Fran^aise^  and  it 
has  already  contributed  no  little  to  the  prevalence  of  quackery 
in  almost  every  department*  In  barbarous  ages  discoveries 
might  be  made  by  imlcttered  persons ;  but  in  the  present  state 
of  civilization,  it  is  idle  to  suppose  that  any  important  im- 
provement will  be  made  in  the  arts  or  sciences,  by  persons 
unacquainted  with  what  has  been  previously  attempted^ 


Art.  TV .-^Tales  from  the  Rusjiart  of  Xicolai  Kararnjin.     8i»*. 
6s.     Boards.     Johnson.     1804. 

SOME  years  ago  the  public  were  presented  with  a  collection 
of  Russian  tales  under  the  mock  title  of  Travels  into  Russia  ; 
since  that  they  have  been  transported  with  the  German  dra- 
matist intQ  Siberia ;  and  more  lately  they  have  strolled  over 
the  continent  with  the  mild  and  pleasant  Muscovite,  Karam- 
sin>  with  whose  further  effusions  they  are  now  favoured,  in 
an  English  dress.  How  little  could  Virgil  foresee  such  a 
tusus  nature  as  the  birth  of  a  sentimentalist  in  that  savage 
country  where 

*  GcDs  cffrsna  virum  Biph^o  tunditur  Euto!;' 
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Puzzling  indeed  is  the  paradox  of  a  Russian  in  a  pcrpetcud 
thaw  \  whose  excess  of  feeling  shames  even  Asiatic  softness  | 
who  dissolves  in  all  the  luxury  of  grief,  and  riots  in  ail  the 
extravagance  of  constitutional  enthusiasm^  who  confesses 
(page  8  of  the  present  publication),  ^  My  heart  is  susceptible 
of  all  the  softer  emotions.  I  love  to  dwell  on  subjects  which 
arrest  my  feelings, — ^and  my  soul  continues  the  indulgence 
till  a  flood  of  tears  breaks  the  charm/ 

The  model  of  this  author  is  that  strange  compound,  Sterne  } 
a  humourist  who  has  perverted  the  heads  of  ^  many  men^ 
many  women,  and  many  children/  Hqw  far  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  the  present  instance,  will  be  shown  by  a  few  shoit 
extracts  from  the  silly  pages  of  this  unnecessarily-acknow- 
ledged imitator.  But  we  will  first  whisper  a  few  words  in  tht 
ear  of  his  English  translator,  who  tells  us  these  tales  have 
been  much  admired  by  ^  the  continent ;'  were  we  not  ashamed 
of  punning,  we  might  with  truth  say,  *the  3/7Continent;'  ibr 
they  are  grossly  voluptuous,  or,  as  M.  Karamsin  probably 
would  plu-ase  it,  full  of  *  delicate  sensibility.* — But  to  our 
translator.  We  are  sorry  for  the  taste  of  *  the  continent;'  and 
for  his  too,  as  an  Englishman,  when  he  writes  such  nonsense 
as  the  followingj 

•  With  what  enthusiastic  fervor  does  he  (M.  Karamsifv)  cm^' 
brace  any  opportunity  of  applying  some  sentiment  of  his  favou- 
rite  Sterne  1  How  rapturously  does  he  exclaim,  when  at  Berlin^ 
with  Tristram !  *  Yes  I  good-natured  Shandy,  nothing  is  «o 
sweet  as  liberty !'  How,  when  at  Zurich^  docs  he  express  bis 
disappoinunent  at  hearing  a  sernaon  of  Lavater,  because  it-was 
not,  as  he  bad  wished  it,  in  the  manner  of  Sterne.  How  transr 
ported  does  he  express  his  anxiety,  when  at  Calais^  to  visit  the 
tomb  of  Lorenzo  \  hovir  humorously  docs  he,  on  his  arrival  in 
London,  observe  at  the  first  instance  in  his  lodgings,  *  1  found  a 
pair  of  black  silk  breeches,  such  as  Sterne  set  out  with  for  France/ 
What  satisfaction  does  he  express,  durin^;  his  stay  in  London,  M 
being  able  to  go  out  to  a  neighbouring  village,  and  hear  a  sensible 
sermon  in  the  popular  manner  of  Yorick;  and  how  just  are  his 
remarks,  in  the  Tale  of  Flor  Silin,  about  Westminster  Abbey  1* 

These  remarks  ^re  s^  follow : 

<  The  most  celebrated  nation  in  £uro{)e  has  consecrated  a  mag* 
nlHccnt  abbey  to  the  memory  of  great  men,  whose  talents  have 
been  the  admiration  of  the  world.  I  never  entered  this  building 
without  awe,  and  uncovering  my  head ;  but  I  should  approach, 
with  entlvusiustic  veneration,  a  temple  sacred  to  philanthropy,  and» 
in  such  a  temple,  noble  Flor  Silin,  thon  wouldst  occupy  the  fore- 
ijHost  niche.' 
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If,  upon  a  reperusal  of  his  own  observations  upon  the  merit 
of  ^ramsia^  and  of  the  passage  above  quoted^  as  a  proof  of 
that  merit,  this  translator  does  not  see  the  absurdity  of  his 
friend  and  himself,  we  shall  not  stop  to  shoot  arrows  against 
a  brick  wall* 

. .  We  have  said  these  Tates  are  indecent :  it  is  necessary  to 
substantiate  the  charge  \  but,  not  to  polUte  our  pages  with 
transcribing  such  indications  of  a  debauched  taste,  we  refer 
those  to  whom  this  notice  will  be  a  temptation  .to  read  the 
book,  to  page  44. 

The  next  tale,  '  Flor  Silin,'  is  merely  foolish ;  as  the  remark 
about  Westminster  abbey  has  sufficiently  deiAonstrated.  From 
that  of  ^  Natalia'  we  select  the  following  passage : 

^  Such  was  the  life  of  the  daoghler  of  tbe  Bojar»  till  she  attained 
lier  seventeenth  year.  Tbe  circling  seasons  hud  again  bi;ought  the 
^ring*— ^11  nature  was  joyous—the  verdure  again  visited  the  mea- 
dows, and  tbe  merry  songsters  of  the  air  dpencd  their  little  throats 
in  wild  melody, — when  Natalia,  one  morning,  as  she  sat  at  her 
bow  window,  amusing  herself  with  observing  the  playful  frolics  of 
the  various  birds  which  sported  round  her,  perceived,  for  the  first 
time,  that  they  always  moved  in  pairs — sat  on  the  branch,  in  pairs, 
—chirping  soft  talcs  of  gallantry  ;— and  tbeni — in  pairs, — ^flew 
away  to  hide  themselves  in  the  foliage  of  some  tree,  whose  laden 
boughs,  of  nature's  loveliest  green,  served  as  the  secret  gr»re,  to 
celebrate  their  loves. 

*  This  discovery  produced  a  strange  revolution  in  the  thovgbta 
of  poor  Natalia.'     p,  104. 

,  This  is  evidently  taken  from  the  scene  in  the  'Sentimental 
Journey'  where  Yorick  watches  the  pairing  of  the  two  spar- 
rows ;.  but  it  was  left  for  the  delicacy  of  a  Russian  *  man  of 
feeling*  to  describe  a  woman  so  employed. 

But  it  is  Tt.t  only  from  Sterne  that  M.  Karamsin  borrows  ; 
he  is  not  ashamed  of  copying  the  affected  modesty,  but  i-eal 
mdecency,  of  Smollett's  descripticm  of  Roderick  Random's 
marriage  with  Narcissa.  '  Let  me  draw  a  veil  over  the  chaste 
mysteries  of  Hymen,'  sajrs  Smollett.  ^  The  mysteries  of  love 
are  sacred  and  impenetrable;  modesty  drops  the  veil  of 
concealment  on  wedded  rites,  arxl  the  hushed  lip  does  not 
even  utter  what  itfcels,'  says  Karamsin.  Are  we  to  endure 
such  vicious  stuff  as  this ;  and  be  told  it  is  admired  on  tha 
Continent,  and  the  author  placed  upon  a  level  with  Marmontel 
and  Florian  }  It  may  be  so :  *  Tota  cohors  tamen  est  inrmica» 
^mnesque  ms^nipli.' 

.  We  have  judged  for  ourselves,  and  could  with  ease  dwell 
upon  the  subject ;  but  we  shall  feel  satisfied  that  we  have  e&i»- 
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Wished  our  most  important  charge  against  M.  Karamsin,  that 
of 'nourishing  the  pruriency  of  the  debauched'  as  Mr.  Godwin 
well  expresses  jit,  if,  in  addition  to  the  above  proofs,  we  refer 
the  reader  to  page  239,  in  the  tale  of  ^  Julia.* 
From  page  134  we  shall  make  a  short  extract: 

*  There  is  a  critical  moment  in  the  calendar  of  love,  and  itf 
•power  is  infinite.  Native  coyness  yields  to  the  claims  of  scnsi^ 
bility,  wbile  the  bewitching  rapture,  which  lip  to  lip  .oommuni^ 
C3tes«  intoxicates  the  senses — it  lulls  the  rigid  guardiana  of  % 
maiden's  fears  to  sleep— hut  it  does  not  affect  the  more  sterling 
jMirity  of  the  heart—- and  the  conscious  blush  which  follows  the  en« 
joy  men  t,  chastens  the  bliss.' 

Admirable  moralist,  who  thinks  a  blush  an  ample  atonement 
for  criminality ! 

It  would  be  easy  to  wanton  in  the  field  of  ridicule,  which 
these  foolish  and  indecent  tales  so  temptingly  afford ;  but 
never,  when  an  author  is  or  ought  to  be  of  no  reputation,  and 
writes  upon  trivial  matters  (such  as  his  own  character,  travels^ 
or  observations),  will  we  mangle  him  for  the  barren  amuse- 
ment of  our  readers,  or  from  the  vain  wish  of  displaying  our 
own  ingenuity.  We  disdain  an  inglorious  triumph  over  these 
A%ai'^f  ^  of  literature ;  these 

<  Phy Hides,  Hypsipelx,  vatum  et  plorabile  siqnid  :* 

they  shall  not  receive  the  consolation  of  our  notice : 

*  neque  entm  memorabile  nomen 
Foemincd  in  pani  est,  nee  habet  victoria  laudem.* 

Concerning  M.  Karamsin  we  shall  only  add,  that  the  con- 
tinued gratification  of  his  silence  would  meet  our  wishes  more 
than  the  transient  pleasure  of  correcting  any  of  his  future 
follies. 


Art.  v.— TJif  Powers  of  Genius  :  a  Poem^  in  three  Parts^ 
By  John  Blair  Linn,  A.  M.  i2mo.  5/.  Boards*  Williams. 
1804. 

THERE  is  not  a  more  delightful  province  in  the  regions  of 
literature,  tban  the  application  of  philosophy  to  matters  of 
taste.  It  affords  a  pleasing  picture  of  that  mutual  connection- 
which  exists  between  all  the  different  branches  of  liberal 
science.  Reason,  in  her  full  maturity,  retracing  the  fairy 
-irisions  of  youth  when  fancy  and  passion  divided  the  empire  of 
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the  mind,  and  investigating  the  delicate  principles  of  the  plea-* 
sure  we  derive  from  objects  grand/new,  or  beautiful,  presents 
a  sweet  and  soothing  itnage  to  the  mind.  Nor  is  the  contan- 
plation  of  the  principles  of  taste  and  genius  less  agreeable, 
when  poetry,  taking  her  turn  again,  throws  aside  the  dry  abs- 
tract treatise,  and  serves  them  up  in  the  form  of  a  didactic 
poem,  seasoned  with  episodes,  and  garnished  with  the  flowers 
cf  fancy.  "Witness  the  didactic  works  on  poetry,  of  Horace, 
Vlda,  and  Boilcau ;   Pope's   *  Art  of  Criticism  ;'  Akcnside's 

•  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination  ;*  with  divers  other  works  of 
the  same  kind  that  might  be  mentioned. 

At  the  rear  of  this  mighty  phalanx  follows  the  author  of 

*  the  Power%  of  Genius,*  and  (we  will  venture  to  add)  not 
without  symptoms  of  having  imbibed  a  considerable  portion 
of  those  powers  which  he  describes,  though  not  unblemished 
by- marks  of  (what  indeed  the  author  professes)  *  the  haste, 
eagerness,  and  rashness  of  youth.*  Mr.  Linn  will  doubtless 
be  surprised  at  finding  himself  ranked  so  high :  we  have  made 
great  allowances,  greater  perhaps  than  are  strictly  permissible 
to  critics,  for  his  youth ;  such  is  our  wish  to  give  encourage- 
ment to  rising  genius.  But  he  must  not  presume  upon  Our 
forbearance ;  there  is  room  for  much  amendment,  which  we 
shall  expect  to  find  if  ever  he  comes  before  us  again,  and  with- 
out which  he  will  not  meet  tliat  indulgence  which  we  now  feci 
disposed  to  shew  him. 

Prefixed  to  the  poem  is  a  short  preface,  containing  a*  few 
trite  remarks  on  the  qualifications  necessary  to  the  didactic 
poet,  a  list  of  those  few  wha  have  shone  principally  in  this  line , 
of  poetry,  and  a  closing  petition — *  May  I  hope  to  be  heard  ?* 

To  the  text  of  the  poem  are  subjoined  pretty  copious  notes, 
'  to  explain  passages  which  may  be  doubtful,  and  to  support 
general  assertions  which  may  require  some  confirmation.*  At 
the  end  is  a  long  note  on  the  subject  of  American  literature, 
which  the  author,  who  is  himself  ti  native  of  that  country, 
treats  with  a  partial,  but  amiable  zeal. 

*  I  shall,  not  attempt*  (saj's  he)  *  to  conceal  tbc  entbusiasm 
which  I  feel  for  meritorious  performances  of  native  Americs^s; 
nor  can  1  repress  my  indignation  at  the  unjust  manner  in  which 
they  arc  tr«i^d  by  the  reviewers  of  England.  America,  notwith- 
standing their  aspersions,  has  attained  an  eminence  in  literature, 
which  is,  at  least,  respectable.  Like  Hercules  in  his  cradle,  she 
has  manifested  a  gigantic  grasp,  and  discovered  that  she  will  be 
great.* 

This  he  proceeds  to  elucidate,  or  rather  asserts  in  general 
terms,  in  respect  to  poUtics,  law,  mathematics,  ethics,  divinity, 
history,  and  poetry. 
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^  ■  Bmeath  cfur  skies,  fancy  neither  sickens  nor  dies.  The  fire  of. 
poetry  is  kisidled  by  our  storms.  Amid  our  plains,  on  the  banks 
of  our  waters,  and  on  our  mountains,  dwells  the  spirit  of  inven* 
tlve  enthusiasm.  These  regions  were  not  formed  only  to  echo  to 
the  voice  of  Europe  ;  but  from  them  shall  yet  sound  a  lyre  which 
shall  be  the  admiration  of  the  wotld.' 

We  sincerely  hojpe  that  this  gentleman's  auguries  may  be 
realized,  and,  when  they  are,  we  promise  (for  oursc^res  at 
least)  that  our  trans- Atlantic  brethren  shall  not  be  *  treated  in 
an  unjust  maimer/^     ^  Tros  Tyriusve  mihi  nuUo  discrimin»' 
agetur.' 

•  After  the  above  note  follows  an  appendix,  occupying  thirty- 
seyen  pages,  and  containing  quotations  from  Isaiah,  the  book 
of  Job,  the  Psalms,  the  song  of  Moses  in  Exodus,  Milton^s 
Paradise  Lost  and  Regained^  Pope's  Homer,  Shakspeare, 
Ossian,'  Sotheby's  Wieland's  Oberon,  and  from  the  prose 
works  of  Milton,  Barrow,  Gray,  Johnson,  Young,  Bossuet^ 
Sherlock,  and  Massillon,  as  illustrations  of  genius,  which  ac- 
cording to  Mr,  Linn  can  be  made  known  only  by  its  effects* 
We  do  not  conceive  that  much  benefit  accrues  to  literature 
from  these  vague  and  indefinite  praises  bestowed  upion  select 
passages  of  celebrated  authors.  Addison  brought  this  mode 
of  criticism  into  vogue  by  his  commendations  of  the  Paradise 
Lost,  and  an  admirable  effect  thev  had  by  directing  the  public 
taste  to  a  sense  of  the  beauties  of  that  poem.  But  times  are 
altered ;  a  taste  for  composition  has  since  then  pervaded  all 
ranks  of  ether  sex ;  the  stream  of  science,  if  it  has  not  deep- 
ened  its  channel,  has  expanded  its  sur£su:e ;  and  the  question 
in  which  we  feel  an  interest,  is  transferred  from  feeling  to  art. 
It  is  no  lodger  asked,  what  is  comniendaUe  in  a  composition^ 
hxxtwhj  it  is  ^o. 

The  style  of  Mr,  Linn's  prose  is  by  no  means  happy.  It 
abounds  too  much  in  the  <  vibrantes  sententiolae,  et  meUiti 
verbovum  globuli.'  A  series  of  short  pointed  asseverations 
soon  tire  the  ear,  and  require  the  matter  of  a  Seneca  or  a 
Montesquieu  not  to  disgust  by  t}ieir  dogmatical  ain  But  who 
can  bear  to  be  told  by  a  modem  in  this  ipse  dixit  strain,  how 
in  his  estimation  Shakspeare  had  some  powers  of  invention^ 
Milton  learning,  and  Burns  sensibility  ?  This  method  of  ap- 
portioning praise  in  notes  i$  becoming  vastly  fashionable,  and 
deserves  reprehension.  We  would  recommend  it  to  these  ^ci- 
disant  critics,  to  weigh  well  the  following  words  of  Longinus : 

This  author  is  frequently  guilty  of  that  violation  of  English 
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idiom,  so  common  in  the  north  of  England,  whfch  consists  in 
using  will  with  a  pronoun  of  the  first  person  to  express  a  fu- 
ture event  independent  on  volition.  This  error  occurs  in  the 
following  pages:  ix,  71  14,  19,  121.  In  one  passage  we  have 
shall  for'  'will,  an  extraordinary  inadvertency  from  the  pen  of 
an  American  :  *  The  author  shall  not  supplicate  the  candour 
or  indulgence  of  any  individual,  &c.'  page  xv.  And,  now 
that  we  'are  on  the  subject  of  ^am^nar,  we  will  just  notice 
that  underijuent  is  used  for  und^gone, ^^ge 60  note;  thzt either 
is  applied  in  the  sense  of  any  one,  page  lioi ;  and  that  •  where 
'are  ye  fled,  &c.*  should  strictly  be  *  whither  arc  ye  fled,'  page 
144. 

Hitherto  our  remarks  have  been  chiefly  verbal  and  confined 
to  the  preface,  design,  notes,  and  appendix.    In  the  pocnr  • 
itself  we  have  to  complain  first  that  Genius  is  made  a  female 
by  Mr.  Linn  : 

•  Geoius  we  know  by  her  impetuous  foifCe.* 

This  line,  which  is  the  third  from  the  beginning  of  the  poem,, 
we  quote  in  preference  to  many  others,  because  the  very  at- 
tribute, assigned  to  Genius  in  it,  should  have  suggested  to  the 
writer  the  impropriety  of  making  it  of  the  softer  sex.  Is  not 
impetu9us  force  evidently  one  of  the  *  propria  quae  maribus  ?' 

The  poem  itself  seems  not  to  have  been  written  with  any 
fixed  or  systematic  plan.  The  subjects  touched  upon  follow 
one  another  without  any  other  order  apparently  than  that  of 
casual  suggestion  in  the  writet's  mind.  He  docs  not  meddle 
in  any  degree  with  the  metaphysical  part  of  his  subject,  nor 
dees  he  propose  or  defend  any  particular  theory.  Indeed  his 
subject  is  chiefly  of  use  to  him  as  a  vehicle  for  his  remarks  on 
the  appropriate  excellences  of  different  writers,  particularly 
poets*,  aujd  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  he -gives  us  thebr 
characteristic  traits  with  a  bold  and  spirited  pencil.  Still,  what- 
ever be  the  end  of  poetry  in  its  other  branches,  that  of  didac- 
tic poetry  is  clearly  and  avowedly  to  instruct.  Mf .  Linn  tells 
us  as  much  in  his  preface.  But  we  would  ask  him^  what  doei 
his  poem  teach  us  ?  That  Homer  and  Virgil  wrote  well }  vsrc 
answer  that  we  knew  this  before.  That  literature  passed  from 
*  Greece  to  Rome  ?  we  kneut  it  before.  Surely  from  a  poem 
entitled  *  the  Powers  of  Genius/  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  look 
*for  some  luminous  and  definite  observations  on  the  progress 
and  culture  of  those  powefs,  some  fixed  points  of  view  from 
which  we  may  contemplate  them,  and  some  precepts  for  their 
improvement.  But  genius,  it  seems,  is  indefinable  and  inde- 
terminate. The  only  rule  is,  *  catch  where  you  can  i'  and  a]i 
dscis— *fortemque  Gyan,  fortemquc  Cl^ntb^um/ 
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ISut  It  is  timie  to  laj  before  the  reader  ap  extract  from  ths 
p^aa.    We  select  the  iaxnentiition  of  the  outcast  Geniitt : 

*  As  late  I  roamM  the  Hudson's  ba^ks  along* 

What  time  the  night-bird  pourM  his  ^oomj  song : 

What  time  the  moon  threw  her  ascending  beam 

O'er  Niffht's  dark  bosom  and  the  wizard  stream  ; 

I  heard  this  strain — (it  now  no  longer  flows^ 

Peace  to  the  aibea  of  a  man  of  woes !} 

Here  on  this  beaten  rock^  O  let  me  rest ! 

Breathe  thou  damp  eaie  upon  mv  throbbing  breast! 

Roll  on  bold  river*  kt  me  hear  thee  rare, 

I  love  the  music  of  thy  silver  wave* 

Long  years  have  flown  since  I,  a  careless  boy»  ' 

^  Plang*d  in  thy  waters  with  a  boisterous  joy. 

Now  worn  with  care,  to  every  joy  unknown^ 

1  seek  thy  shades  nn pitied  and  alone. 

In  early  youth  my  steps  were  led  astray 

From  gain's  proud  temple  by  the  Muse's  lay; 

Prom  crowded  streets  and  busy  throngs  I  flea 

Where  woodland-sceneS  and  quiet  vallies  spread. 

Fair  nature's  haunts  unwearied  I  explored. 

Where  sans  the  stream,  where  falling  waters  roar'd* 

A  fond  enthusiast  on  the  mountain's  brow^ 

I  heard  the  echo  babble  from  below. 

I  lov'd  the  din^e  and  the  tanked  dell. 

And  crept  with  silence  to  her  hermit-cell. 

Nature  I  lov'd,  when  cloth'd  in  mildest  cfaarma 
'    Slte^ur'd'sweet  quiet  to  her  fondling  arms. 

I  lov'd  her  more  when  with  her  clouds  o'ercast. 

She  hove  the  ocean  with  her  yelling  blast. 

When  thunders  roll'd  from  her  creator's  hand. 

Burst  from  the  skies  and  shook  the  wondering  land-^ 
"I  heard  entranc'd  the  Qrecian's  epic-strain, 

Enraptur'd  listen'd  to  the  Mantuan  swain ; 

Rov'd  through  the  mazes  of  poetic  lore. 

And  sigh'd  to  think  the  muse  had  told  no  more* 

Ye  bards  of  old,  why  did  my  in^int  days 

Become  enchanted  with  your  golden  lays  ^ 

Why  did  I  listen  to  the  trump  of  fame 

Which  sounded  glory  on  the  poet's  nanote  ?     »• 

Why  did  I  flee  the  bloody  Adds  of  war. 

Nor  meet  contention  at  my  country's  bar  i 
;  Behold  the  trophies  which  I  now  hare  won^ 

My  works  neglected  and  myself  undone. 

In  place  of  fame— yon  little  cottage-shed    ' 

Spreads  its  low  shelter  on  my  humbler  hesid,  ^ 

There  buried  deep  from  every  human  eye. 

Unknown,  unpitied,  ever  let  me  lie. 

May  no  one  come  to  shed  the  thnlling  tear, 

And  say,  Etigenio  liv'd  andperish'd  here* 

Cut.  RfiT.  ToL  5,  May^  1805.  I^ 
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¥ix€wt\\  told  world,  farev^dl  tlko^  pallid  bnuH  .    v 

Ftrewell  to  hope  and  ,eTery  flatteiiQg.dreiiio*     . 

Sooiv  shall  Eu'genio's  solitary  grave 

Give  {icacc  and  comfort  wiitch  ye  never  gave.-    -   « 

—Grant  me,  O  God  I  my  shelter  and  my  »uy. 

Peace  which  the  world  caa  never  take  away— 

Forgive  my  errorg,  aU  my  sins  forgive. 

And  in  thy  mansions,  father,  let  me  live.'  '  p.  70. 

Perhaps  the  third  line  d  the  above  extract  would  be  mofcr 
correctly  expressed  thus  : 

*  What  time  the  moon  ascending  threw  her  beam/ 

The  moon  ascendS}  but  her  beam  upon  the  water  descends* 
This  reminds  ua^of  a  line  in  the  character  of  madiuue  Genlis>^ 
page  44,  which  is  in-  other  respects  well-drawn : 

*  Rove  by  the  glimpses  of  pale  Luna's  beam.' 

We  recommend  It  to  poets'  possessed  of  !?uch  powers  6f  poe- 
tical diction  as  Mp.  Linn,  to  leave  Sol  aSnd  Luna  to  enlighten 
the  enigmatists  of  Che  Lady's  Diary,  and  to  content  themselves 
with  the^humble  appellations^  of  sun  and  moon«.    ^  SoIem<{ue^ . 
suum,  sua  sidera  norint.' 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  poem  there  is  a  strange  confusion 
of  the  Genius  of  Columbaa  with  the  meBtal  power  personified,. 
After  saying 

*  The  Genius  of  oKr  wflf 
Descends  on  wings  of  air ;' 

he  concludes  with  this  couplet : 

<  Thus  Genivs  spoke— expi^ss'd  a  {parent's  prayer; 
Rose  on  the  clouds,  and  melted  into  air.' 

Surely  this  is  an  error  of  the  press  for  ^  The  Genius  spdce/  &C.. 
Upon  the  whole,  we  look  upon  the  Powers  of  Genius  as  a 
poem  possessed  of  no  ordinary  n^erit»  It  is  far  froin  per* 
feet ;  but  it  is  raised  far  above  the  sihg«8oag  nodiittn  of  the 
present  <Iay,  and  we  faope^ill  prove  the  earnest  of  greater 
things.  Let  thlb  author^  £±  his  eye  stedfastly  on  those  great 
models  whom  he  praised  so  well.  Let  hiti^  despise  such  epi* 
thets  as  musefuly  and  6ther  simHar  ones.  Let  him  in  short  be^ 
ware  of  being  enticed  by  the  charms  of  quaintiiess  under  the 
garb  of  noveSy.  He  already  possesses  a  brilliant  fmcy  and  a 
rich  flow  o^etaplior.  His  language  is  graceful  and  nervous^ 
and)  with  a  lew  excepcions,  correa.  The  cadence  of  \ds  verse 
discovers  an  ear  tliat  can  feel  the*  ^Bfect  of  varied  and  approprif^ 
ate  harmony.  The  foUowiDg  four,  veiaes  on  Ari6sto  will 
testify  this : 
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*  When  knights  and  war  he  sings  and  war*5  akrmSy 
He  speaks  in  terror,  Hke  the  god  of  arms ; 
But  when  Atigelica's  scft  charms  he  sings. 
An  angel's  pinions  sweep  his  trembling  strings.'    p.  20. 

We  certainly  could  pick  out  many  very  weak  lines  to  set  ovcr- 
against  these.  B.ut  we  will  not  enter  od  this  kiTidious  task, 
when  the  ^eat  majority  of  good  ones  evince  that  the  author 
may  safdy  be  referred  to  his  own  ear  for  the  proscription  of 
the  bad. 

A  few  miscellaneous  pieces  of  uneqyal  merit  conclude  this 
little  volume,  A  midnight  hymn,  and  a  picture  of  morning, 
shew  that  Mr.  Linn,  like  many  other  good  rhymers,  fails  la 
the  modulation  6f  blank  verse.  In  the  last  piece,  which  is 
entitled  *  an  Epistle  to  a  Friend  with  the  Poerti  of  the  Powers 
of  Genius/  occurs  an  execrable  rhyme  :  f  deride — describe.* 
Though  we  have  ahready  swelled  this  article  to  a  very  dispro- 
portionate length,  we  cannot  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of 
transcribing  *  ^  Address  to  my  Taper,*  which  is  simple  and 
A0t  inekjgant.  The  third  Kse  of  dus  second  stanza  .wants  a 
ifftiaJAei  as  it  is  printed.  W^  presume  that  loud  is  an  error  of 
the  press  for  hudiy^  and  have  corrected  our  copy  accordini^y. 

* '  My  taper  lend  thy  gl?mmerLng  ray, 

O  give  me  all  thy  little  light ! 
*  I>epartcd  istheorb  ofday. 

And  o'er  the  city  iklls  the  night. 

l^Rie  bustle  of  the  passing  throng. 

The  chariobrattling  by  the  door, 
T)ie  loudly  boisterous  vender's  song. 

Strike  on  my  startling  ear  no  m^cf  -  '  '  ' 

*  Now  gathering  storms  the  sky  o*ersp;fad,. 

And  sweep  with  ruffian-blasts  the  plain. 
Now  on  my  window  and  my  sb|d. 
Descends  the  chill  and  beating  raid.. 

'  Protected  from  the  ttngry  sky, 

Bless'd  with  the  smue  of  kind  repose. 

Still  may  I  know  compassion's  sigl^ 
And  keenly  feel  for  others  woes. 

*  On  SBch  a  night  old  legends  tell, 

(While  lowering  clouds  the  sky  o'eix:ast,) 
Aerial  bsings  poor  their  ydl. 

And  spread  their  pinions  to  the  blast*    .. 

*  *  *  On  such  a  night  did  Shakespeare  h^t 

His  Ariel  iinj^ngbis  wild  strains, 
On  such  a  night  his  listening  ear 

Heard  spirits  chsuntibg  on  the  plains. 
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*  O  then*  OQ  this  enchanting  page;. 

My  taper«  throw  thy  friendly  beam— - 
And  Jet  me  mark  the  long-past  agei 
And  rove  along  Il^ssos^  stream* 

*  O  let  me  catch  that  matchless  son^:^ 

Which  comes  from  ofd  Achaia'^s  lyre. 
And  wafted  to  the  Olvmpic  throng. 
Bask  ui  the  Uaxe  of  Pindar's  fire. 

*  How  &st  thy  slender  form  decays  \ 
StilU  still  a  little  longer  stay : 

Now  in  the  socket  tails  thy  blaze- 
It  f  utters,  and  it  dies  away. 

*  How  like  thy  dim  and  dying  flamCi 
The  SOBS  of  genius  and  of  lore ! 

Whose  souls  too  ardent  for  their  frame. 
Born  till  their  pnlsc  can  beat  no  more.'    p.  13  j. 


Art*  VI. — The  Principles  ifCurrenej  emd  Extkangej  iflmtrateJf 
if  Observations  upon  the  State  of  me  Currency  of  Ireland^  the- 
ijgh  Rates  of  ExshMngt  between  Dublin  and  London^  and  the 
Remittances  of  Rent  to  Irish  Absentees.    By  Henry  Parnell^^  , 
£sq.     Zvo*    4i.     fiudd.     1S05. 

Art.  "VTI. — Thoughts  on  the  alarming  State  of  the- Circulation, 
aend  of  the  Means  of  redrtssing  the  pecuniary  Grievances^  of 
Ireland^    By  the  Earl  of  Lauderdak*    Zvo.    4/. .  Longman. 

THE  state  of  Ireland  a»  to  Its  cirtulatrng  paper^  its  specie^ 
and  current  coin,  and  the  exchange  between  that  part  of  the 
linked  kingdom  and  Great  Britain,  having  lately  become  the 
subject  of  ihinute  investigation,  particularly  before  a  committet 
of  the  house  of  conimons,  much  curious  and  interesting  in- 
formation has  been  collected,  leadine  in  a  commercial  and  po-. 
litical  point  of  view  to  most  important  consequences.  The 
*  Thoughts'  of  lord  Lauderdale  appear  to  be  suggested  entirely 
by  the  report  of  the  committee.  Mr.  PamcD  has  the  merit  ot 
having  offered  his  sentiments  to  the  public  in  a  fortner  edition» 
previous  to  the  production  of  thereportr  The  present  edition^ 
in  Its  imptoved  and  enlarged  state,  is  well  calculated  to  elucidate 
this  intricate  subject,  and  both  from  its  manner  and  matter 
most  be  more  generally  useful  than  the  '  Hioughts'  of  his  lord* 
ship.  The  fijcts  upion  which  different  opinions^  have  been 
founded,  are  tlxus  generally  stated  by  the  noble  lord. 

*  That,  sine;  the  restriction  of  payments  in  cash  in  the  year 
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f  797»  the  dfcnktioii  of  the  hank  of  frel»d  has  increased  from  s)k 
buodfed  tbousaad  pounds  to  three  millions :  -      .  ' 

'  That  a  difference  has  exisled  and  continues  to  exist,  between 
the  value  of  gold  and  haolc  paper : 

^  '  That  the  nominal  exchange  between  London  and  Dublin  has 
jrisen  from  xc6].  78.  id*  the  average  of  three  months,  ending  in 
Decen^r  1797*  to  iiSi,  3s.  7d.  the  average  of  three  months^ 
cndin?  March  18041 

*  Tjiat  gold  has  disappeared  from  circulation,  except  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Ireland  ;  and  that  the  silver  coin  lias  gradually 
lieen  displaced  by  small  paper  notes  (technically  termed  silver 
aotes)t  or  by  a  base  coinage,  the  best  shillings  of  which  may  be 
worth  about  sixpencCf  and  »e  sixpence  worth  about  three^pence.* 

p.  ft. 

These  £icts,  with  their  calamitous  consequences^  are  further 
iHostxated  by  Mr.  Parncll : 

•  We  see  in  the  short  period  of  six  years  and  eleven  months,  that 
currency  depreciated  in  its  value  10  per  cent; — the  rate  of  ex- 
change between  Dublin  and  London,  during  exactly  the  same 
period,  advanced  from  an  averaac belpw  par  to  even  19  percent, 
against  Dublin  in  its  trade  with  England,  and  to  24  per  cent,  in 

'its  trade  with  foreign'  countries ; — the  issues  of  bank  paper  during  - 
iht  same  precise  period  increased  from  621,917!.  to  3,91^,6281.—- 
the  landed  property  of  the  kingdom  diminished  in  ita  annual  value 
10  per  cent.  ;-^he  property  of  the  widow,  the  annuitant^  of  every 
p^rsP9  de^ivjng  their  means  of  living  from  fixed  atipends»  reduced 
in  the  saoie  degree  ;-r-a  violation,  in  &ct,  eSfqcted,  oi  all  pecuniary 
contracts  ma^e  previofis  ^o  the  restriction^  and  a  further  violation 
unavoidable  of  ;^11  that  haf  e  beei^  made  since  that  (period,  when- 
ever the  restriction  is  reproved  ;*~the  prioes  of  labour  increased 
without  making  the  poor  man  richer ;— ^the  prices  of  $he  foreign 
materials  of  manufacture,  and  of  foreign  artides  of  prime  necessity, 
jgreatly  augmented ;  the  exertions  of  industry  incumbered  by  iHtayy 
charges ;  and  the  profits  of  trade,  the  proj)ef  ty  of  the  landlord,  the 
speculatioos  of  the  farmer,  sometinaes  benefi(yd,sofnetimesiQJvre€)» 
.  at  all  timea  depending  upon  the  free  will  ai)d  uncontroled  aiv- 
thority  of  the  bank  directors.  We  see  tfai^m  at  their  pleasure  fixing 
the  assixe  of  property  ;  and,  though  a  body  unknown  to  the  con-  , 
atitutioo,  exhausting  that  property  to  a  greater  degree  than  the' 
king,  lords,  and  commons,  to  whom  alone  the  constitution  grants 
a  power  of  interfering  with  the  property  of  the  subject,  could  ex- 
haust it  by  the  most  oppressive  taxes.'     ?•  65* 

The  object  of  lord  Laudcrdale^s  observations  is  to  shew^: 
1 9  That  the  difference  existing  between  the  value  of  gold  and 
the  pfl^per  of  the  bank  of  beland^  arises  from  the  depreciation 
of  the  latter :  .2^  That  the  increase  of  bank  paper  is  the  soke 
cause  of  its  depreciation  :  and  3,  That  the  reduction  of  the 
quantity  of  bank  paper  is  the  only  remedy  for  the  existing  evil. 
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-  It  appears  mQ3t  ^tr»ordioar^»  a&d.caa  no  odiflrwkb  be  ae» 

tiounted  for  than  by  an  extreme  unwillingness  to  acknowledge 
che  troth)  that  so  many  gentlemen  of  respectability  before  the 
committee  should  refuse  their  assent  to  the  propoiitipn  that 
the  paper  of  the  bank  of  Ireland  has  been  depreciated,  rthc 
arguments  drawn  from  its  comparative  value  with  bullion  and 
•other  commodities,  and  from  the  rates  of  exchange,  place  the 
fact  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt. 

The  same  gentlemen  of  couirse  were  imder  the  necessity  of 
accounting  for  the  high  rate  of  exchange  by  taking  it  ibr 
granted  that  the  balance  of  debt,  including  all  commercial  and 
pecuniary  transactions,  wasag^nst  Ireland,  and  against  her  in 
%  sufficient  degree  to  produce  the  existing  unfavourable  effects; 
whereas  it  appears,  upon  the  clearest  cyiden.ce>  that  $uch  a  sup- 
position is  not  only  altogether  erroneous,  but  that  from  a 
statement  of  the  balance  of  debt  the  exchange  ought  to  have 
been  in  favour  of  that  country.  .  In  faft,  the  depreciation  of 
the  Irish  paper  currency,  however  unpleasant  to  the  feelings 
of  the  Irish  bank  directors,  whose  conduct  has  been  justly 
called  in  question,  accounts  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner 
for  the  fluctuations  and  rise  in  tl^e  rate  of  exchange. 

The  nature  of  exchange,  and  the  effects  produced  opon  it 
%  variations  in  the  value  of  currency,  are  explained  by  Mr. 
PameU  with  much  conciseness  and  perspicuity : 

*  The  par  of  excbange  between  different  countries,  is  the  con>. 
parison  of  the  value  of  tbcir  respective  currencies  ;  when  these  cur- 
rencies are  of  pernianeqt  value,  a  permanent  per-ccntage  will  ex- 
press'the  par  of  their  mutual  exchange  of  currency.  Thus,  whilst 
guineas  were  the  standard  of  the  value  of  English  and  Irish  cur- 
tcncics,  the  fixed  and  acknowledged  pai'  of  exchange  was  8j  per 
•cent,  being  the  exact  difference  between  the  number  of  pounds, 
•hillings,  and  pence,  contained  in  a  guinea,  in  the  regulated  cur- 
rency of  Ireland,  and  in  that  of  England.  According  to  this  defi- 
nition, if  after  any  ilted  par  of  exchange  has  been  nxed  bettveen 
^two  countries,  the  cnrrency  of  either  country  shall  have  become  of 
'M  greater  or  less  value,  the  variations  in  the  rates  of  exchange  above 
or  below  par  will  necessarily  depend  upon,  and  be  in  proportion 
to,  the  variation  in  the  value  of  the  currency  ;  and  therefore  it  may 
he  inferred,  in  perfect  consistency  with  the  strictest  rules  of  logic, 
•that  any  circumstances  whfch  alter  the  value  of  currency  must,  ex 
v/  termini^  alter  the  par  and  rates  of  exchange.  I'lius,  if  a  practice 
of  debasing  coin  had  at  any  time  become  so  general,  as  to  diminish 
■the  value  of  all  the  coin  iA  circulation  in  Ireland,  lo  per  cent, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  no  such  practice  existed  in  England,  it 
.would  be  evident  that  8$-  per  cent,  would  not  express  the  par  of 
cachaoge  between  England  and  Ireland ;  the  par,  under  the  aew 
circnni stances  of  the  Irish  currency^  would  be  exactly  i8f  per 
cent.    But  if,  instead  of  the  coin  having  been  debased,  it  had  dis* 
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mppeared,  and  a  currency  of  paper  been  introduced  in  it»  p|»cet  6f 
«  value  less  Uian  that  of  the  curreDcy  of  apccle  by  10  per  cent,  it 
is  equally  evident  the  par  of  exchange  wilh  £ii|g^and  would  be« 
cooie  z9i  per  cent.  As  specie  has  actu^Iy  di$appeartd»  and  as  a 
currency  of  paper  supplies  its  place,  of  an  inferior  value  by  10  ptr 
-cent,  it  ia  clearly  erroneous  npw  to  say*  if  the  exchange  of  Dublin 
-on  London  is  163-  per  cent,  that  it  is  8  per  cent,  above  par ;  the 
fact  is,  it  ii  2  per  cent,  below  par,  add  it  is  therefore  a  fact,  that 
-under  the  existing  circumstances  of  the  currency  of  Ireland^  an  ex- 
' -change  of  16  per  cent,  is  a  proof  of  a  balance  of  trade  and  rcmit- 
iances  in  favour  of  Ireland.  The  state  and  variations  therefore  of 
currencies  are  in  this  case,  and  oftentimes^  the  principal  agents  m 
producing  variations  in  eicchange ;  and  where  the  variations  afe 
vciy  groat^  unusual,  and  after  some  time  cease,  leaving  exchange 
very  different  to  what  it  grnerally  had  been,  it  is  then  certain^  tfaft 
some  great  alteration  in  currency  has  happened.'     t.  13* 

liord  Lauderdale,  not  taking  so  general  a  view  of  the  subject, 
touches  but  incidentally  upon  the  principles  of  currency  and 
exchange.  Path  authors,  however,  being  convinced  of  the 
.4epreciation  of  the  Irish  paper,  agree  also  in  opinion  that  ti^e 
increase  or  excessive  issue  of  baoK  paper  is  the  true  cause  of 
that  depreciation. 

I^ora  Lai;derdale  has  laboured  to  prove  this  bey6nd  wli^t 
appears  to  be  necessary,  and  some  of  his  historical  details  prove 
more  than  is  applicable  to  the  present  state  of  Ireland.  The 
f:auses  which  in  any  country  are  likely  to  depreciate  paper 
currency,  exclusive  of  its  excessive  issue,  are,  doubts  of  the 
solvency  of  the  bank  by  which  it  i3  circulated,  or  want  of  con* 
fidence  from  political  considerations.  Now,  th,e  solvency  of 
th^  bank  of  Ireland  has  never  been  doubte4  \  aiid  if  political 
considerations  had  operated  upon  the  minds  of  the  public,  we 
should  have  seen  the  efiect  at  periods  when  Ireland  was  faf 
more  exposed  to.  invasion  and  rebellion  than  durmg  the  time 
vfkm,  the  depreciation  took  place.  In  the  absence  of  these 
cauf^,  therefore,  caii  we  have  a  simpler  or  more  satisfactorf 
account  of  the  matter  than  what  is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  ParneU's 
short  explanation  of  it  ? 

•  The  value  which  the  paper  has  lost  in  comp^irison  with  th^ 
value  of  specie  into  which  it  was  formerly  convertible,  c4n  only  be 
attributed  to  the  same  cause  which  lessens  the  value  of  every  article 
of  sale,  barter,  or  exchange,  namely,  more  of  it  being  brought  to 
maHoet  than  the  demand  requires.  The  surplus  above  that  quan- 
tity which  is  requiaite  for  carrying  on  the  various  operation^  of 
trade,  receipte,  and  payments,  necessarily  contributes  to  diminisli 
the  value  01  the  whole  in  circulation,  and  to  enhance,  in  a  propor* 
tiooate  degree,  the  prices  of  all  things.'    p.  }« 

'  It  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  as  the  evil  4iri{inated  with  the 
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\restriction  act,  the  obvious  md  eflSsctml  remedy  is  the  re 
newal  of  cash  payments;  but  the  repeal  of  this  act,  which  has 

-  produced  so  much  mischief,  seems  to  be  viewed  with  a  degree 

-  of  hesitation  and  terror  greater  than  ought  to  be  encouraged. 
The  expcnce  and  difficulty  to  which  the  bank  would  perhaps 
be>exposed,  may.be  held  up  as  perpetual  obstacles  to  the  ex- 
pediency of  removing  the  restriction.  The  bank,  considered 
as  a  corporation  not  merely  fpr  public  purposes,  but  as  traders 
for  private  emolument,  are  deeply  interested  in  the  continu* 
ahce  of  the  restriction.  As  connected  with  the  pdslic  good, 
every  measure  afficting  their  opcratiotis  is  certainly  to  be 
adopted  with  the  utmost  caution ;  but  as  private  individuals, 

.  they  are  entitled  to  no  further  consideration  in  point  of  ex« 
pence  and  difficulty,  than  that  the  fixing  a  period  at  a  reason- 
able distance  should  affi>rd  them  the  opportunity  of  taking 
every  preparatory  step  which  discretion  and  good  sense  piay 

•  point  out  for  the  purpose  of  diminishing  the  risk,  preventing 
unnecessary  loss,  and  securing  ultimate  and  permaneiit  success. 
Lord  Lauderdale  formally  announces  that  the  reduction  of; 
thc^quantity  of  bank  paper  in  circulation,  is  the  only  remedy 
for  the  existing  evil;  a  self-evident  proposition,  after  admitting 
that  the*  depreciation  arises  from  the  excessive  issue.  This, 
however,  he  makes  the  subject  of  a  separate  section :  not,  of 
course,  for  the  purpose  of  proving  that  the  diminution  of  anj 
thing  is  a  fit  remedy  for  the  excess  of  it ;  but  of  throwing,  we 
conceive,an  unnecessary  and  unfounded  degree  of  ridiculeupon 
some  temporary  expedients  that  have  been  adopted, — such 
is  the  Irish  treasury  drawing  on  London  at  a  rate  inferior  to 
the  natural  or  market  course  of  exchange,  the  issue  of  a  quan- 
tity of  stamped  dollars  at  the  value  of  six  shillings,  and  the 
restraint  on  the  circulation  of  all  notes  of  less  vsdue  than 
twenty  shillingB.  The  means  which  his  lordship  proposes  in 
his  concluding  section  are,  calling  in  the  debts  due  by  govern- 
ment, borrowing  upon  loan,  and  increasing  the  capital  of  the 
i>ank.  We  are  not  disposed  to  deny  the  efficiency  of  these 
means  to  accomplish  the  object  in  view,  but  they  are  fiar  from 
shewing  any  thing  like  absurdity  or  impropriety  in  the  mca** 
sures  which  have  excited  his  lordship's  disapprobation.  The 
noble  earl  cannot  be  serious  when  he  supposes  that  these 
measures  have  been  devised  for  the  purpose  of  effixtually  re* 
dressing  the  grievances  under  which  Ireland  now  labours. 

As  we  understand  them,  they  are  measures  calculated  to  in- 
duce the  bank  to  begin  the  necessary  curtailment  of  their 
credits,  and  gradually  to  withdraw  the  superfluous  notes  from 
circulation.  The  means  recommended  by  his  lordship  are  not 
the  objects  of  compulsory  acts  on  the  part  of  government ;  they 
ace  addrcssc^tQ  the  good  ^ense  and  patriotism  of  the  baB:ik 
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pcopt'ictors,  Etrerjr  things  tlierdbre^  whidi  has  a  tendency  to 
encourage  the  bank  to  the  use  of  these  means,  has  a  bene- 
ficial  effect  more  or  less,  while  its  operation  continues,  ft  is 
evident  then,  that  the  treasury  drawing  on  London  at  a  rate 
under  the  market  course  of  exchange,  must  necessarily  k)wer 
the  exchange;  and  the  issue  of  silver,  as  far  as  it  goes,  im- 
proves the  general  currency,  at  least,  for  a  time.  Ik»th  these 
circumstances,  the  fall  of  the  exdiange  and  the  amelioration 
of  the  currency,  counteract  the  depreciation  of  the  bank  paper^ 
or  in  other  words  raise  its  value;  and  if  taken  advantage  of 
while  in  operatiop,  enable  the  bank  to  withdraw  part  of  their 
notes  with  less  loss  and  inconvenience. 

There  are  other  measures  which  have  been  mentioned  as 
likely  to  contribute  materially  to  produce  the  desired  cflfect, 
and  are  well  worthy  of  attention;  particularly  the  making  the 
paper  of  the  Irish  national  bank  convertible,  on  demand,  into 
bank  of  England  paper.  .  The  chief  objection  to  this  naturally 
comes  from  the  directors  of  the  bank  of  Ireland,  and  is  found- 
ed on  the  expence  they  must  be  at  in  purchasing  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  bank  of  England  paper  to  supply  the  demand. 
This,  however,  we  conceive  has  been  overrated,  and  no  further 
loss  would  accrue  jhan  what  the  previous  misconduct  of  the 
hank  of  Ireland  directors  deservedly  subjects  them  to. 

'  And  it  is  evident,  that,  even  admittincr^  for  the  sake  of  argo* 
meat,  that  there  woald  be  a  loss,  it  would  be  merely  tempofaiy, 
and  only  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  provide  payment  for  tome  of 
the  first  remittances  made  under  this  plan ;  which  remittancM 
would  loon  cease  to  be  made  in  English  notes,  because  the  very 
circumstance  of  making  payments  in  them  would  take  away  the 
cause  of  an  uQfiavottTable  exchange,  by  giving  to  the  debts  due  by 
Ireland  to  England  their  true  atid  real  value.  Thus,  when  the 
credit  and  value  of  English  paper  was  attached  to  that  of  Irchind, 
the  effect  on  public  opinion  would  be  such,  as  to  produce  an  eis 
change  at  par.  If  it  should  afterwards  happen,  which  is  almoat 
impossible,  that  the  exchange  should  be  against  this  country,  u 
will  arise  from  an  excess  of  bank  pai)er  being  left  or  isssued  into 
circulation.  But  as  this  advance  in  exchange  would  imfncdiatdy 
operate  as  a  loss  to  the  bank  in  providing  English  notes,  it  is  evi« 
dent  the  directors  will  never  issue  paper  beyond  such  a  limit  sis 
will  maintain  the  exchange  at  par.  This  is  the  true  limit  which 
«ho«ld  be  placed  to  their  issues  of  paper.*     r.  55. 

Another  measure  calculated  to  produce  a  similar  efiect,  and' 
;ipparcntly  liable  to  less  objection,  is  that  which  is  to  be  found 
in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Mansfield  before  the  committee,  the 
subistance  of  which  is  given  by  Mr.  Farnell  with  tolerable  CQr«- 
rectoess. 

^  After  the  peace  of  Venailles,  exchange  wa»  fsMi  cto  6  per 
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^•Dt*  «{r«iopl  Scotif^d*  Tbe  d^we  pi\i  arf  sr  from  aclificiii}  aetatt 
bj  i^ppk  polleoting  .gold  tycyn  tbe  different  banks,  liriagii^  it  to 
^Ij^don,  iuod  passing  thieii  bUU  at  Edlnburgb  for  the  s^me,  Tjbis 
'  lasted  for  a  considerable  time  i  it  began  tp  altcu"  about  17  70-  Tbc 
two  chartered  banks  of  Scotland,  seeing  that  exchange  arose  from 
artifictai  means,  began  to  think  of  collecting  as  much  funds  as  they 

•  could  to  bring  to  London  of  their  own.     Those  funds  they  lodged 
'  partly  with  the  bank  of  England,  and  partly  with  their  own  bank* 

€$% ;  and  the  banks  then  began  to  reduce  the  rat«  of  exchange  gn- 
dmHy*  bf  beginning  at,  perhaps,  half  per  cent»  or  one  per  cent. 
less  19  drawing  on  London  than  tbe  commoo  rate»  tHl  they  rcductd 
.  it  t9  what  it  hi|8  siao^  been. 

*  At  the  time  exchange  wasoiofit  against  Scotland,  the  currenoy 

.  pf  Scotlfiiid  was  princip4i.lly  paper,,  and  that  to  a  greater  extent  thaa 

'  tl>e  natural  trade  of  the  country  required.     After  May,  1766,  the 

chartered  ban^s  of  Scotland  finding  that  they  had  given  imprudent 

credit  to  bankers  and  their  agents  to  issue  notes,  they  curtailed 

•  them  Tcry  much,  and  cvt  off  the  credits  of  the  agents  of  the  country 
banks  who  held  accounts  with  them.  The  unfavourable  state  of 
exchange  commenced  nearly  at  tbe  time  when  these  extraordinary 
credits  were  given,  and  the  new  banks  were  instituted.   Tbe  systetn 

.  of  the  chartered  banks  contributed  to  diminish  tbe  too  great  ex. 
tensioin  of  paper^  which  was  composed  partly  tf  that  of  the  old 

.  fttid  pew  banks^  Mr.  Mansfield  said,  ^*  I  certainly  think  that  the 
overissue  of  paper  was  tbe  cause  of  the  higli  rate  of  exchange.'* 
No  in  convenience  arose  from  the  change  of  the  system,  besides  the 
tefnp4>rary  one  of  the  banks  being  obliged  to  provide  ftinds  in  the 
$rtt  instance  in  London;  on  the  contrary,  it  has- been  productive 
^f  the  greatest  good.  The  exchange  was  brought  gradualiy  to  a 
£xed  rate,  and  has  continued  at  that  rate  erer  stnte  the  banks  paid 
their  notes  by  bills  on  Londooy  at  a  fixed  date.'     p.  140. 

Lord  Lauderdale  accuses  the  exchange  commiKee  ofa  mb- 

•  conception  of  Mi:.  Mansfield's  evidcncej  and  supposes  that  the 
establishment  of  a  fund  in  London  is  recommended^  without 

•ainy  means  bcin^  at  the  same  time  employed  to  diminish  the 
^atitity  of  paper  in  circulation. '  With  submission  to  his  lord- 
ship, his  observations  in  this  respect  discover  some  degree  of 
unnecessary  anxiety  to  find  fault ;  for  although  it  be  true  that 
the  measures  taken  by  the  bank  of  Scotland  to  recall  a  great 
proportion  of  their  notes  preceded  their  establishing  a  fund  in 
l4ondon  some  considerable  time,  it  does  not  follow  that  such 
establishment  might  not  sooner  have  taken  place  vith  more 
Jmrnftediate  eflfcct.  In  fact,  the  very  commencement  of  such 
an  establishment  involves  in  it  tfie  necessity  of  diminishing  the 
quantity  of  paper  in  circulation,  to  make  provision  for  the 
new  fund ;  and  all  that  is  requisite  to  be  attended  to,  is,  that 
in  withdrawing  the  superfluous  notes,  the  turtailment  of  cre- 
eps, the  limitation  of  discounts,  and  other  means  resorted  to^ 
be  iised  wiili'-such  prudent  deliberation  as  to  prevent  any  se- 
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jaws  upriteimiptioA  to  tbe  tegkiautte  pvrfoiu  «f  th«  \ 
sga^ymj'  Ev^ry  zoowme  of  tU9  9Qit»  99  fur  an  it  tca4p^ 
nvordy  to  re{)C€5$  esctfaTHgwt  spea}litioo  and  the  ioordfaiafee 
thirst  of  gain,  aid^pugh  it  may  be  «tt<ii<kd  %i^th  (Mvrtial  iitci»* 

venience,  is  highly  beneficial  in  its  ultimate  general  effects. 

Ip  the  ^v4nt  ot  these  meascure^  <;ontribviiQ|^  to  raise  the 
lvalue  of  the  p^per  ciurency,  the  preseat  9t9t«  or  the  sihrer  and 
capper  currcucy  demands  the  earlie$|  attention.  No  remedjr 
/or  the  evils  ppw  complained  of  appears  to  be  effeetvaU  except 
a  ne]f  sUver  and  copper  coipage  of  sufficient  m^gnkude  toten.- 
4er  it  practicable  to  call  in  the  wiiole  of  the  ba«e  coin  nbv  i)& 
circidation.  It  appears  to  be  further  deairabte*  that  in  the 
adoption  of  tills  plan. t;here  should  be  an  aMsmllatibn  in  the 
vahxe  of  the  component  parts  of  the  coin  in  both  conntries^so 
that  the  par  of  exchange  may  be  expressed  in  equal  quantities^ 
and  not,  as  at  present,  by  a  per-centage  of  ei^^t  pounds  six 
shillings  and  eightpence*  So  extensive  a  new  coinage  must 
{>e  attended  with  trouble  and  eiLertion  on  the  part  of  govern- 
eicBt;  but  the  diificnlties  to  be  obviated  are  trivial,  when  com« 
pared  with  the  injurious  effects  of  the  present  system.  la 
^•JE^rueU's  opinion, 

*  The  present  appears  si  good  opportunity  Tor  roakios  the  cur- 
rency of  IreUud  in  every  res{>ect  sirpUar  to  that  of  Eq^nnd.  1/ 
treside  a  n)ew  silver  coinage,  a  coinage  of  copper  was  also  adopted^ 
ftad  tli«  value  of  it  so  settled,  that  i^  pence  should  be  equal  to  & 
vhilliag,  the  great  trouble  and  inconvenience  attending  the  settHor 
of  aocottnts  accordin^j^  to  the  preseflt  value  of  the  copper  coin  would 
be  removed.  But  this  plan  should  be  attended  with  a  rcgulatioa 
that  all  paymentaon  instruments  executed  prior  to  the  alteratioo^ 
aiiouki  be  payable  acoording  to  the  usual  cotJiage/     p.  93. 

*    

.  We-naust  take  the  liberty  of  adding,  that  in  the  first  place 
<very  rational  and  probable  means  of  reducing  ij^e  quantity 
pf  paper,  and  consequently  raising  its  v^ue*  ought  to  be  adopU 
^  and  ste^ily  acted  upon ;  otherwise  the  good  cffectik  of  % 
new  coinage  must  for  obvious  reasons  be  retarded,  if^ot  en« 
tirdy  counteracted, 

Mr.  Parnell  introduces  some  interesting  observations  on  the  . 
effects  of  the  remittances  to  absentees,  supposed  to  amount  to 
two  millions  sterling,  with  a  view  to  prove  that  the  opinions  * 
entertained  of  the  injury  they  do  to  Ireland,  as -tending  to  di- 
zninish  its  wealth,  are  altogether  erroneous.  In  order  to  form 
a  satlsE^ory  opinion  upon  this  subject,  we  confess  we  think  it 
deserves  a  more  minute  investigation  than  it  has  hitherto  un« 
dergone.  There  is  certainly  some  truth  in  the  reii^ark,  tliat 
when  the  rents  to  be  remitted  are  applied  to  the  purchase  of  ar- 
tlclcf  in  Irekmdj  and. the  payments  n^dc  by  their  exportation^ 
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Ac  encomagtfmcnt  to  indiistr7  is  so  far  Isept  npj and  the  sop* 
posed  evil  coanteracted  by  the  advantagies  deriTod-from  an  m^ 
crease  of  expoirts;  botwe  do  not  see  that  dtis  most  necessarily 
be  the  imirormconse^ence  of  having  iso  large  a  sum  to  remit 
to  England. 

llie  subject  isintricatey  and  at  present  rests,  too  much  on 
theory.  The  public  would  be  indebted  to  any  intelligent  geo* 
tleman  who  would  take  the  pains  to  collect  as  many  facts  as 
possible  reacting  the  management  of  the  estates  of  absentees^ 
-and  the^neans  usually  resorted  to  ferthe  remittance  of  rents^ 
In  the  mean  time  we  cannot  but  express  our  conviction^  that 
the  noD-resideace  of  so  many  men  of  rank  and  fortune 
must,  under  all  cu'cumstances  commevcial  and  political^  be  nn* 
fityourabte  to  the  interests  of  Ireland.    ^ 


Art.  VIII. — Lectures  w  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles^  explanate^j 
and  practtcdy  by  Richard  Siacl^  D.  D.  late  Fellow  of  Trisiitf 
College^  Dublin.  Second  Editwu  8w*  7^.  CadelliUMfDaTicflu 
1805. 

IF  we  except  the  writings  of  Moses^  and  the  gosp^  history 
of  the  life  of  our  Saviour,  &e  book  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostlet 
contains  an  account  of  the  most  important  and  most  interest- 
ing period  in  the  annals  of  the  whole  world.  The  character- 
istic source  of  thislmportance  is  well  pointed  out  in  the  passage 
of  St.  Chrysostom  which  Dr.  Stack  has  chosen  as  the  mott0 
for  his  work.  T^  fuv  ovv  £vsLyyi\icCf  m  i  Xfi^os  eit^rfO-eucUMti^p 

sTfoir^a-^.  <The  Gospels,  are  an  history  of  things  which 
Christ  did  and  spake :  the  Acts,  of  things  n^ich  miatbif^ 
^ther  the  other)  *  Paraclete  spake,  and  did.*  And  yet  pex^pa 
this  importance  would  force  itself  upon  our  minds  much  more 
strongly,  if  both  the  gospeb  and  Acts  were  considered  in  their 
connexion  with  the  book  of  Genesis,  and  the  other  writ&iga 
•f  Mi^es.  What  can  be  more  interesting  than  the  grand  prin«i% 
ciples  of  tnith  and  knowledge,  which  they  thus  jointly  ofii:r 
to  our  understandings  1  The  three  words  creation,  redemp**' 
tion,  and  sanctification,  which  have  a  distinct  reference  to  those 
dnree  writings,  and  to  the  divine  operations  described  in  them^ 
will  easily  be  seen  to  comprise  materials,  in  which  man  is  more 
eoSbnrned  than  in  any  other  which  can  possibly  be  presented 
before  him. 

To  any  one  lyho  should  approach  the  subject  in  this  traic^ 
and  with  a  mind  prepared  and  fortified  by  those  conclusions  t6 
which  the  contemplation  of  this  economy  would  lead  him,  it 
would  appear  no  mystery  to  perceive  the  forlorn,  scanty,  an4 
scattered  flock,  which  Jesus  Im  bdbind  him^  after  all  his  teachr 
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ing  and  miracles.  But  vith  a  mind  impressed  by  the  gran- 
deur and  sublimity  of  the.scherae  of  distinct  divine  operations 
and  dispensations  laid  down  before  him,  he  would  enter  upoa 
^e  history  contained  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  with  ^ael-* 
ings  congenial  to  those  of  our  great  epic  bard :  \ 

'  And  chiefly  thouy  O  Spinty  that  dost  prefer- 
Before  all  temples  the  upright  heart  and  pure^ 
Instruct  me,  for  thou  know'st:  thorn  fiam  ikefrst 
WaH  preicni^  and  with  mighty  wings  outspread^ 
Dove-like  sal'st  brooding/ 

The  bare  enumeration  of  some  portion  of  the  particular  to- 
pics into  which  the  serks  of  the  story  would  conduct  bim^ 
will  shew  that  it  is  replete  with  materisds  for  the  most  exalted 
eloquence  and  instruction.  It  contains  the  only  authentic  ac- 
counts of  the  first  planting  of  the  gospel^  and  ox  its  subsequent 
progress  over  a  great  part  of  the  earth.  Hence  also  may  be 
snffidently  deduced,  against  the  insinuations  of  infidelity,  the 
true  causes  and  reasons  of  that  propagation.  The  writer 
win  pause  to  admire  and  explain  the  mu*aculous  gifts  of  the 
Spirit ;  the  calling  and  grafting-in  of  the  Gentiles  ^  the  stub- 
bornness and  rejection  of  the  Jews  j  the  lives  and  manners  of 
the  early  christians ;  the  constitution  of  the  church,  its  mini- 
stersy  laws,  and  ordinances  \  and  the  conversions,  perils,  and 
hboto^y  of  the  early  apostles  and  martyrs.  From  this  book  he 
will  further  shew  in  what  manner  many  of  the  most  dliScuIt 
parts  of  the  writings  of  St.  Paul  may  best  be  explained :  he 
will  point  out  the  errors  of  Jews  and  Judaizing  christians ;  he 
will  note  the  seeds  of  early  heresies,  and  the  opposition  and 
artifices  of  idolatry  and.  Gentile  philosophy.  Nor,  while  he 
draws  firom  the  example  a  lesson  of  encouragement  to  the  la- 
bours of  patient  and  sober  research^  will  he  neglect  to' note 
how,  even  within  a  few  years,  this  part  of  the  sacred  volume 
Has  been  made  subservient  to  the  erection  of  one  of  the  most 
s&itisiactory  and  unexceptionable  arguments  for  the  trujfi  of 
the  christian  religion,  which  human  ingenuity  has  ever  devised : 
^e  allude  to  the  rlorae  Paulina  of  Dr.  raley.  And  thus  would 
he  shew  that  this,  like  other  scripture,  is  given  by  inspira- 
tfon  of  God,  and  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for 
correction,  for  instruction  in  righteousness. 

The  model  which  Dr.  Stack  has  chosen  for  hif  direction 
and  imitation  in  the  present  work,  is  the  eloquent  and  popular 
Lectures  of  the  present  bishop  of  London  upon  the  gospel  of 
St.  Matthew.  *Could  we  say  with  truth,  that  Dr.  Stack  has. 
produced  a  book  equal  to  that  model,  it  would  be  no  com- 
mon degree  of  praise;  and  would,  we  are  persuaded,  fully, 
latisfy  his  most  sanguine  expecutions.     The  Lectures   o£ 
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Dr.  Portcus  wiere,  tire  cooccivci  smgalarly  happy  ift  tSheir  dc* 
agn,  their  execution,  and  m  the  nature  and  extent  of  their 
UMulncss.    Dr.  Stack's //m^  is  in  no  respect  inferior,  ex- 
cept thattiic  other  has  the  merit  of  priority.     The  usefulness 
of  his  book  we  hope  may  be  great;  and  with  regard  to  ks 
execution^  it  has»  no  d(iubt>  verjr  respectable  claiois  to  our  com- 
mendation. The  style,  thodgh  not  eloquent,  is  \n  general  cor- 
recti  perspicuous,  and  suitable  for  instruction ;  the  interpreta-: 
tions  for  the  most  part  arc  true,  and  derived  from  good 
sources  5  the  exhortations  and  improvements  (if  we  may  so 
speak)  are  rational  and  pious;  and  the  whole  work  inspires 
ti^  with  a  favourable  opinion  of  the  integrity  and  sipcerity  of. 
■its  author.    Yet  we  will  not  disscpable  that  Dr.  Stack  has  left 
us  much  to  desire.    From  such  a  design  we  were  led  invo- 
luntarily to  look  for  a  more  interesting,  more  copious,  and  more 
eloquent  performance.     Dr.  Stack  represents  it  as  a  great  ex- 
cellence in  the  work  Which  was  his  model,  that  in  it  the  most 
striking  and  luminous  points  are  happily  chosen,  and  the  CTcat. 
doctrines  a)id  duties  of  Christianity  chiefly  insisted  upon.  From 
a  strict  imitation  of  this  excellence  and'  advantage,  he  seems  to. 
consider  himself  as  precluded  by  the  nature  of  the  book 
upon  which  he  has  chosen  to  comment.    *  The  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,*  says  he  in  the  advertisement, '  being  a  composition, 
purely  historical,  the  writer  did  not  feel  himself  at  liberty  to 
pass  over  the  statement  and  connection  of  facts.'     If  this' 
reason  be  valid,'  we  do  not  sufficiently  see  why  it  was  not  ob-, 
ligatory  upon  the  bishop  of  London  also :  or  why,  in  other 
words,  the  gospel  of  St.  Matthew  is  not,  in  almost  an  equal 
diegree,  an  historical  composition.     We  are  willing  however 
to  concede  (which  is  more  than  he  requires  of  us),  that  the 
method  of  Dr.  Stack  is  at  the  least  as  suitable  to  that  species 
of  discourse  which  is  called  lecturing.    Bujt  then,  the  imper- 
fection to  which  this  kind  of  composition  is  liable,  ought  to 
have  been  diligently  guarded  against.    The  attention  is  too. 
often^distracted  by  an  enumeration  and  progressive  explana-. 
tion  of  le^  important  particulars ;  and  the  grand  doctrineSf 
the  surprising  narratives,  the  principal  subjects  for  instructioa* 
and  eloquence,  are  not  always  sufficiently  distinguished  and 
elevated  in  the  space  affi>rded  to  them  by  Dr.  Stack  above 
what  he  has  set  apart  for  the  statement  and  exposition  of  the 
ordinary  narrative.    It  would  be  found  by  any  one  who, 
should  take  the  pains  to  examine,  that  some  of  the  particulars^ 
which  we  have  mentioned  above,  as  a  specimen  «f  the  principal 
topics  contained  in  the  Acts  of  tho  Apostl^^^  are  y€rj<  slightly, 
touched  upon  in  the  present  work. 

*  But,  while  Dr.  Stack  has  not,  we  think,  sufficiently  imitated^ 
that  excellence  which  he  admires^  nor  sufficiently  avoided  that' 
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imperfection  to  whieh  he  seems  to  have  been  aware  that  his 
inethod  of  Iceture-writing  was  liable,  it  i^  more  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise to  us^  and  is  much  less  eiccusablej  that  he  has  increased  ^is 
difficulties^  and  still  further  diminished  the  interest  of  his . 
Work,  by  a  not  infrequent  introduction  of  particulars^  with . 
their  corresponding  comment  and  explanation,  to  wliich  the 
j4an  which  he  has  chosen  did  by  no  means  oblige  him»  in 
justice  to  Dr.  Stack,  and  for  the  sake  6f  illustrating  our  xneifi- 
ing,  we  shall  mention  two  «r  three  instances  of  this  fault* 
Thus,  page  12,  the  discussion  rejecting  the  Jewish  sabbath^ 
and  the  8abbath-day*s  journey;  that  (pages  28-9)  respecting 
the  two  kinds  of  proselytes  j  that  (pages  67-8)^ whether  the' 
captain  of  the  temple  was  ^  Roman  6r  Jewish  officer,  and 
several  others  of  a  like  kind,  might  have  been  well  spared. 
Of  some  of  them  it  may  reasonably  be  doubted  whether  they 
ojight  to  be  noticed  in  an  express  and  extensive  commentary! 
but  in  a  popular  discourse  they  ought  by  no  meins  to  i>e  al-* 
lowed  to  distract  the  hearer's^ttention,  and  to  take  op  ckat 
time  which  is  wanted  to  Usteirto  divine  precept,  to  tat  e^po^ 
sition  of  the  livfes  of  saints  aftd  martyys)  of  the  decisions  of  the 
ckorck  of  Christ;  of  the  propagation  of  his  gospeI»  and  of  the 
operations  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

*  Yet,  while  we  prefer  the;se  complaints,  let  it  not  be  supposed 
t&at  we  are  not  ready  to  allow  that  many  important  passages, 
in  the  history  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  are  treated  with 
adequate  importance  by  Dr.  Stack,  and  characterised  suffich* 
ently  by  the  features  of  that  species  of  eloquence  with  whkh 
it  has  been  his  object  to  content  hknself.  We  shatt  lay  two 
passages  before  our  readers :  and  they  wiU  ascribe  it  to  our  r^ 
spect  for  Dr.  Stack,  when  they  pci-ceire  that  we  have  pur- 
posely chosen  them ;  the  former  to  call  to  mind  hxyw  the  same 
subject  has  been  treated  hf  Dr.  Bentley,  the  latter  by  bishop 
Atterbury. 

« In  the  sixteenth  verse  we  read  tbat  Pau^s  **  spirit  was  stlrreA 
in  htm,**  or,  in  other  words,  his  mind  wad  greatly  disturbed  and 
exasperated,  "  when  he  saw  the  city  wkolly  given  to  i^lolatry.*^' 
He  began,  therefore,  t6  dispute  not  only  with  Jews  up6n  thesub^ 
ject,  wfaicb  particularly  concernetl  them,  but  likewise  with  deirool* 
Greeks,  upon  the  objects  of  their  devotion.     **  Theit  certain  phi-; 
Idsophers,  ofthc  Epictireans,  and  of  the  Stoics,  encountered  biln."' 
These  two  sects  were  very  opposite  in  their  principles ;  yet  each  of 
them  ill  disposed  to  receive  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  christiaiit-^ 
ty.    For-  the  Epioureans  denied  a  providence,  the  subsistence  o9 
the  w>iil  after  death,  and  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments/ 
And  to  Ibese  tenets  fh^  conduct  of  their  li^es  was  answerable ;  kit 
they  addicted  t hemsfclifcs  entirety  to  pteasure  and  present  enjoys 
imnc.    Th£  Stoics^  M  the  olhtr  hand^  though  prafeBsiirg,  «nd. 
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tomctimes  practlftiag  a  severe  morality,  were  filled  with  nottom  ' 
quite  inconsistent  with  the  raeek  and  haaible  religion  of  Christ. 
For,  not  to  insist  on  their  false  sentiments  of  God,  whom,  they  ' 
held  to  be  corporeal ,  and  under  the  controui  of  fate,  they  repre-' 
sented  their  wise  man  as  in  himself  all  sufKcient  and  pet  feet,  not 
even  inferior  to  the  highest  of  the  god37  and  thus  encouraged  in 
their  disciples  an  Immoderate  pride. 

•  Such  were  the  men,  some  of  wliom  said,  "  What  will  thi^ 
babbler  say  ?  Other  some,  he  seemeth  to  be  a  setter-forth  of  strange 
gods ;  because  be  preached  to  them  Jesus  and  theresurrection.  * 
And  so  they  bring  him  to  Areopagus,  their  highest  and  most  cele- 
brated court  of  judicati^re ;  by  whase authority  alone  the  admissioii, 
and  worship  of  new  gods  was  legally  sanctioned.  Here  Paul  stood 
up  in  the  midst,  and  said,  '*  Ye  men  of  Athens,  I  perceive  that  ia 
all  things  ye  are  too  superstitious. "-^The  word,  here  translated 
nferstitiousy  is  frequently  nsed  in  a  more  favourable  sense  :  and  if 
we  attend  to  the  spirit  of  PauVs  oration,  that  it  is  every  where  else 
mild  and  conciliatmg,  we  shall  be  led  to  supi^ose  nothing  more  in- 
tended here,  than  to  convey  the  acknowledged  character  of  the 
Athenians  for  religions  worship  above  all  other  nations.  In  this 
view  his  introduction  will  appear  at  once  engaging  to  his  hearers^ 
and  proper  for  the  argument  in  hand :  as  if  he  had^aid,  Ye  men  of 
Athens,  I  perceive  that  ye  are  more  than  commonly  zealous  aboiH 
your  devotions,  and  careful  to  omit  no  one  object  of  them  wli'atso* 
ever :  '*  For  as  I  passed  by  I  found  an  altar  with  this  inscription. 
To  the  unhnown  Gro</."— Whkh  account  is  confirmed  by  heathen 
writers ;  and  facts  are  recorded,  shewing  the  excessive  2cal  of  thisf 
people  in  the  adoration  of  deities,  of  whose  qualities,  and  evea 
names,  they  were  utterly  ignorant  Neither  is  it  improbable,  that 
by  the  unknown  God  may  be  meant  the  God  of  the  Jews;  for  he 
was  oaUed  by  the  Gentiles  the  nameless f  tkeineffahle^  the  invisihie  ; 
having  no  particular  name  like  their  own  gods,  nor  like  them  wor-. 
shipped  with  statues  and  image&t  Josephus,  among  several  other 
titles,  gives  him  that  of  unknown  as  to  his  essence.  The  Jews  also 
held  the  name  of  God  in  great  secrecy  and  veneration,  taking  care 
not  to  use  it  in  comnion,  but  reserving  it  to  most  sacred  and  so- 
lemn occasions :  *•  Verily,"  says  the  prophet  Isaiah,  •*  thou  art  a 
God  that  hidest  thyself,  O  God  of  Israel ! " 

'  The  interpretation  now  ^ven  connects  immediately  and  closely 
with  the  following  words; — *'  wliom  therefore  ye  ignorantly  wor- 
^ip,  him  I  declare  unto  you." — ^He  then  proceeds  to  lay  before 
them  several  ofthe  grand  truths  both  of  natural  and  revealed  relt« 
potk ;  pleaching  God,  the  maker  and  governor  of  the  world,  Lorcl 
of  heaven  and  earth,  filling  all  places^  and  therefore  not  confined 
to  temples  made  by  men ;  neither  honoured  by  the  works  of  their 
bands,  as  though  he  could  possibly  stand  in  need  of  any  thing  from 
them  ;  who  is  the  fountain  of  all  good,  of  life  and  every  other 
blessing ;  who  hath  formed  all  mankind  of  oj^  blood  and  tamilyr 
thus  connecting  them  in  bonds  of  affinity  and  love,  and  hath  as- 
■igncd  to  every  nation  under  heav<;jn  their  particular  times  and 
\j[laces  of  abode,  dividing  ^to  them  their  inheritance^ .  wbcA  he 
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<flep«fated  the  ^ns  of  Adam ;  who  hath  in  these  and  all  his  mightjr 
works  given  evidence  of  himself  to  such  as  diligently  seek  after 
God,  thus  sensibly  present  so  as  to  be  even  felt  by  tbem;  ndtheff 
doe^  it  require  subtle  and  curioys  speculation  to  find  him  out ; 
•*  He  is  not  far  from  every  one  of  us,  For  in  him  we  live  and  move 
and  have  our  bemg,"— we  are  inevitably  led  by  a  moment^s  re- 
flection upon  our  own  existence,  life,  and  motion^  to  acknowledge 
.  some  great  eternal  cause  and  origin  of  all  our  powers,  **  as  certain 
'also  of  your  own  poets  have  said,"  especially  Aratus,  who  calls 
us  his^  off'spring.  "  For  as  much  then  as  we  are  his  offspring,*' 
bow  can  we  possibly  think  that  the  Godhead  is  like  to  gold  or 
silver  or  any  other  work  of  ou^, hands,  the  Creator  to  the  work- 
manship of  the  creature  ?  ^uch  gross  ignorance  and  idolatry  can- 
not but  be  most  offensive  in  his  sight :  yet  hitherto  he  hath  gra- 
ciously winked  at  them,  not  visiting  with  strict  judgment,  out 
now  iiaving  sent  Jesus  Christ  into  the  world,  to  enlighten  mankind 
and  call  them  to  repentance,  they  are  no  longer  to  expect  a  tole- 
ration of  their  offences ;  for  which  they  must  answer  on  the  day 
appointed  by  him  to  *^  judge  the  world  in  righteousnesSj  ^y  that 
man  whom  he  hath  ordained ;  whereof  be  hath  given  assurance  to 
all  men»  in  that  he  hath  raised  him  from  the  dead."  For  what  , 
mrgument  could  be  more  convincing,  what  testimony  more  decisive* 
in  favour  of  Christ  and  his  doctrine  of  future  judgment  by  theaon  . 
of  man,  than  bis  own  victory  over  death  and  the  grave  ? 

*  While  St.  Paul  made  this  short  but  excellent  oration,  be  was 
heard  with  attention,  till  he  spoke  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  : 
at  which  some  (probably  those  of  the  Epicurean  sect)  mocked  ; 
others  (the  Stoics  it  is  most  likely,  who  had  some  notion  of  man's 
revival  to  a  future  state)  said  "  we  will  hear  thee  again  of  this 
•  toatter/' — However  he  made  sotne  converts,  who  attached  them- 
selves closely  to  him  :  amongst  whom  was  Dionysius,  a  member 
of  that  supreme  court  which  Paul  now  addressed.'    p.  a6o. 

The  next  passage  is  one, of  the  most  spirited  in  the  whole 
Tolume:  *  ' 

«  We  now  come  to  examine  the  conduct  of  St.  Paul  before  Felix 
and  Drusitia ;  an  occasion  which  displays  the  truest  dignity  of 
mind,  the  most  heroic  ^contempt  of  danger,  and  the  most  benevo- 
lent concern  for  unhappy  souls  nnder  the  power  of  sin,  to  be  found 
in  the  history  of  mankind.  This  Drusilla  was  sister  to  king 
Agrippa,  a  woman  of  exquisite  beauty ;  and  had  been  married  tt> 
Azizusy  king  of  the  Emesenes,  but  was  seduced  from  him  by 
Felix.  Now  let  us  consider  what  were  the  topics  chosen  by  Pa»!| 
when,  being  sent  for,  he  spoke  concerning  the  faith  in  Christ.  A 
man  Influenced  by  common  motives,  would  in  his  situation  have 
dwelt  on  such  matters  as  should  be  most  pleasing,  at  least  would 
have  carefully  avoided  every  thing  offensive  to  hi.s  hearers.  And 
so,  no  doubt,  would  the  apostle' have  done  (for  he  was  by  no  means 
unacquainted  with  the  arts  of  persuasion)  bad  not  a  superior  duty 
and  higher  authority  commanded  him  to  speak  more  honestly  aifd 
boldly  ;  **  He  reasoned  of  righteousness,  and  temperance,  and 
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•judgment  to  cotnc*" — He  discoursed  of  justice  before  a  man,  «>• 
'Ttrcd  with  crimes  of  oppression,  cruelty,  and  >jifroog;  of  conti- 
•nence  before  him  and  his  profiip;ate  mistress,  who  were  plunged  m 
the  guilt  of  adultery  ;  and  of  a  future  day  ofjudgment,  when  suck 
^imcs  should  be  brought  to  a  severe  account,  and  punished  ar» 
-they  deserved  b^a  righteous  and  pure  judge.  What  could  be  ex- 
pected from  such  home  truths,  which  they  couid  not  avoid  apply- 
ing to  their  own  hearts,  but  a  gross  abuse  of  power  income  way  of 
revenge?  Felix  had  already  shewn  himself  very  capable  of  thi« 
conduct ;  and  there  was  every  reason  to  apprehend,  that  he  wonld 
be  encouraged  to  restrain  such  freedom  by  the  infamous  Drusilla. 
For  how  unpardonable  must  such  a  woman  have  thought  it  in 
him,  to  censare  even  indirectly  a  Roman  governor  and  an  adnatred 
queen,  who  had  his  life  iii  their  hands !  But  ihcsc  thino;8  could  not 
shake  St.  Paul's  glorious  purpose  of  reclaiminsj  those  sinners  from 
their  evil  courses,  and  urging  them  by  terror  and  remorse  to  repent 
and  be  coaveiled.  They  might  kill  the  body ;  but  he  would,  if 
possible,  save  their  souls.  Could  he  compass  this  grand  object,  he 
lightly  rcgirded  boftds,  imprisonment,  or  death  ;  he  therefore  with 
.undaunted  courage  spoke  to  them  the  words  of  truth  and  lift. 
Never  did  this  great  apostle  appear  more  great  and  good,  more 
wise,  disinterested,  brave,  generous,  and  humane.  Whoever  cs^x 
read  this  passage  without  sentiments  of  the  deepest  veneration, 
must  be  deficient  in  some  of  the  best  qualities  of  our  nature.  Every 
man  of  virtue  must  admire  so  much  excellence. 

*  Jt  pleased  God  to  give  a  different  effect  to  St.  Paul's  discourse, 
from  what  could  have  been  expected  in  the  common  course  of 
human  affairs:  «*  Felix  trembled." — He  felt  the  force  of  his  just 
and  powerful  reasoning,  saw  the  hideous  picture  of  his  own  vife 
character,  and  for  a  while  anticipated  the  horrors  of  future  judg- 
ment. But  still  clinging  to  his  favourite  vices,  he  could  not  per- 
suade himself  to  yield  them  up  :  nor  yet  was  he  able  to  endiire 
reproof  with  total  want  of  sense  or  concern.  Thus  wavering  be- 
tween the  love  of  sin  and  the  fear  of  punishment,  (when  the  first, 
as  usual,  prevailed  in  the  end)  he  said  to  Paul,  **  Go  thy  way  for 
this  time  ;  when  I  have  a  con\enient  season  I  will  call  for  thee,"— 
The  impression  was  for  a  moment  lively  and  strong  ;  but  it  soon 
passed  off  a  soul  devoted  to  the  world:  inveterate  habits  soon  re- 
turned and  entirely  destroyed  the  good^seed.  Of  which  we  have 
an  extraordinary  and  melancholy  proof  in  the  words  that  follow  ; 
**  He  hoped  also,  that  money  should  have  been  given  him  of  Paul, 
ihit  he  might  loose  him  :  wherefore  he  sent  for  him  the  oftncr, 
and  communed  with  him." — He  knew  that  Paul  had  been  coon- 
missioned  to  bring  alms  to  his  nation  ;  and  his  avarice  caught  at 
the  hope  of  turning  these  to  his  own  profit.  He  was  ready  to  make 
a  sale  of  just*ce,  though  the  price  should  be  paid  from  the  fund  of 
the  poor.  What  a  sordid  and  iniquitous  mind  must  his  hav^bcen ! 
No  wonder,  that  the  preaching  even  of  St.  Paul  should  work  no « 
lasting  change  in  it.'     p.  344.  : 

We  would  recommend  to  Dr.  Stack  a  careful  revisal  of  this 
Tolume.    In  many  places  the  style  stands  in  need  of  amepd^ 
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•  Itocnt^  and  in  some  the  grammar.  Wc  are  of  opinion  also 
that  the  work  might  be  much  improved  by  curtailments  in 
some  parts,  and "  by  being  extended  and  enlarged  in  others. 
We  will  venture  to  say  further,  that  had  the  w6rk  consisted  ot 
two  volumes  of  ihe  same  size  with  the  present  instead  of  one, 
it  would  have  .better  deserved,  and  more  obtained,  the  patron- 
age of  die  public. 


Art.  J^^^Pttilfc  Characters  of  iSo^.    8t»*    tos.  6d,   Boards* 
Phillips.     1805. 

WERE  this  work  to  be  estimated  by  an  implicit  bclievei*  itl 
its  title-page,  h^  would  declare  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  inte- 
resting publications  of  the  day.  The  lives  of  our  cotcmpo* 
taries,  faithfully  narrated,  would  with  justice  excite  more  0/ 
our  attention  than  all  the  biography  of  former  times.  But 
this  fidelity  is  too  bold  to  be  expected ;  and  yet,  to  compen- 
sate for  its  loss  in  the  pages  before  us,  the  authors  have  suo8ti« 
tuted  an  admirable  impartiality  in  its  stead,  which  is  a  slave  te 
no  determined  religiousf  or  political  principle  \  which  disdain^ 
to  discriminate  between  good  and  evil,  between  notorious 'and 
never-heard-of  characters  ;  but  comprizes  in  its  '  annual  list 
of  worthies'  the  devout  and  the  debauched,  the  noble  ind  the 
ignominious ;  sFurring  over  all  their  various  imperfections,  and 
puffing  off  their  virtues,  as  the  mountebank  does  his  nostrums. 
That  none  may  be  offended,  all  are  praised  alike.  Let  any 
one  peruse  the  catalogue  of  persons  facetiously  styled  *  public 
characters,'  prefixed  to  this  as  well  as  to  the  six  former  vo- 
lumes, and  doubt  the  impudence  of  the  title.  To  specify  those 
instances  in  which  the  misnomer  is  most  gross,  where  the  in^ 
dividaal  is  really  too  obscure  for  any  notice  but  that  of  thtf 
parish  register,  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  illiberal.  If 
tfac^  persons  themselves  have  any  delicacy  (which  by  the  way 
they  cannot  have,  if  their  permission  was  given  to  the  writer^ 
of  ^hcir  lives),  we  should  be  sorry  to  shock  it  by  rendering 
their  undesired  and  undeserved  notoriety  more  extensive  by 
transcription.  But  when*  wc  saw  the  name  of  Dr.  Brec  in 
this  volume,  we  began  to  fear  we  were  introduced  to  a  *  public 
character'  indeed!  for  as  the  person  we  allude  to  omit9 
no  method  of  advertutng  himself  into  notice,  w&  thought  he 
might  have  written  his  own  life  in  the  present  paltry  calendar* 
However,  we  were  mistaken;  and  the  life  of  a  very  respect- 
able medical  gentleman  of  Birmingham  (but  who,  we  doubt 
not,  is  surprized  to  find  himself  a  public  character),  backed  by 
an  ]rtd£:yzot  bookmaking  '  account  of  the  ststte  of  the  manu« 
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facturing  poor  in  that  town/  was^  till  ^e  examiined  k«  tBet 

cause  ofour  mistake. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  frivolity  of  these  mock  biographers^ 
wo  shall  select  a  passage  from  the  life  of  Dr.  Jackson,  dean  of 
Christchurch.  After  a  foolish  story  about  lord  Duncannon^ 
Jt  proceeds : 

<  And  thus,  with  apparent  ease  to  himself,  and  univenaF  satis- 
faetion  to  the  members  of  bis  society,  doei;  the  dean  keep  up  due 
order  and  subordination  without  giving  offence  to  any.  In  con- 
versation he  is  iitity  affable,  and  poHte,  and  sometimes  does  not 
hesitate  to  be  jocose  even  with  the  juniop  members  of  the  college. 
With  such  qualities  it  would  be  strnnge,  indeed,  if  he  was  not  ge«^ 
nerally  beloved  by  those  under  his  care,  as  be  certainty  is  \  though 
i|ii  the  uqi versify,  partly  from  a  mean  jealousy  which  reigns  in  the 
Other  colleges,  and  partly  from  some  peculiarities,  he  is  very  ti6« 
popular.  W  berever  there  is  real  excellence,  envy  is  sure  to  attend 
ft ;  and  that  is  unfortunately  true  in  the  case  now  before  us.*  P»  275* 

♦  After  having  said  so  much  concerning  his  various  kinds  of 
'  fimowledge  and  extensive  information,  it  may  be  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise that  the  dean  of  Christ  Church  has  never  apj)eared  before  the 
world  as  an  author.  '  For  this  he  has  not  assigned  any  reason  ^ 
but  as  it  is  certain  no  one  could  be  better  calculated  for  some  great 
literary  performance  than  himself,  the  only  way  in  which  we  caa 
afieouAt  for  his  having  omitted  to  gratify  the  public  in  this  respect^ 
is  that  almost  the  whole  of  his  time  is  occupied  by  the  necessary 
duties  of  his  station,  and  that  he  chooses  rather  to  forego  the  fame 
which  he  nught  with  ease  acquire  in  another  way,  than  suffer  his 
attention  to  be  taken  from  the  concerns  of  his  college. 

'  Dean  Jackson  usually  spends  the  short  vacations  in  close  studj 
at  Oxford ;  but  during  the  long  one  in  summer  he  is  accustomed 
to  visit  a  sea-bathing  place,  and  usually  fixes  upon  some  sequestered 
village  on  the  coa^.  The  Isle  of  Wight  is  a  great  favourite  with 
him  upon  those  occasions,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  his  leisure 
time  has  been  spent  there.  When  at  Oxford  he  regularly  employ* 
'  two  hours  every  day  in  traversing  the  beautiful  wslks  of  Christ 
Church  with  the  tiUors  and  others  of  his  college,  who  find  hi» 
couvenatioa  a  rich  fund  of  literary  entertainment,      v.  274. 

•  The  dean  must  have  now  become  so  riveted  to  the  customsan4 
duties  of  his  present  situation,  that  it  is  probable  he  will  not  give 
it  up  while  his  vigour  of  body  and  mind  continue  in  any  tolerable 
degree.  Upon  the  death  of  archbishop  Newcombe,  the  primacy  of 
Ireland,  a  place  of  great  wealth,  was  presented  for  his  acceptance^ 
which  he  refused  without  hesitation.  \\t  wa»  also  offered  the 
bishoprie  of  Oxford,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Smallwell ;  but  declined 
it  ia  nivour  of  his  bighly-esteemed  frieftd  Dr.  Randolph,  the  pre^ 
sent  worthy  prelate  of  that  see.  It  is  coDJeaured  by  some  that  b^ 
wishes  to  succeed  to  the  bishopric  of  Woroester»  and  by  others  to 
the  atrehbishopric  of  York ;  hut  these  arc  mere  suppositions,  and 
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*9Tt  perliaps  ivithout  any  foundation.  Probably  Ytt  is  conscious 
that  no  successor  would  be  able  to  conduct  tbe  aifairs  of  the  coU 
le^e  in  the  manner  he  does,  and  therefore  wishes  th«  society  to 
enjoy  prosperity.ttXKler  such  favourable  auspices  as  long  as  possible.* 

F.  Z7S- 

Dr.  Jackson  must  revolt  from  Ais  indent  obtrusion  of 
iiis  private  habits,  and  college-management,  upon  the  public. 
Nor  do  we  think  majcM-  Topham  can  be  less  angry  with  the 
nonsense  under  the  shape  of  praise,  which  is  lavished  upon  his 
moral  and  intellectual  attainments :  but  still  more  with  the 
ironical  parallel,  meant  indeed  perhapsseriously  in  the  manner 
of  Plutarch,  drawn  between  himself  and  Cicero  !  How  im- 
portant are  the  following  notices  i 

*  Major  Topham  passed  eleven  years  at  £ton,  where  he  wa» 
fortunate  enough  to  be  distinguished  by  frequently  having  his  verses 
publicly  read  by  the  niastcr  in  school^  or,  as  it  is  there  termed,  by 
being  sent  ttpfor  good.  He  afterwards  formed  one  of  the  numerous 
band  of  upper  boys  who  were  very  severely  punished  for  being  en- 
gaged in  the  great  rebellion  that  took  place  under  Dr.  Forster* 
Chen  master,  who  was  a  great  Latinist,  a  great  Grecian*  a  great 
Hebraist,  an4  every  thing  but — ^a  man  ^f  common  sense.  In  the 
ways  of  the  world  he  was  a  very  Parson  Adams,  and  of  coarae 
not  well  qualified  to  govern  the  greatest  public  seminary  in  the 
kingdom,  which  at  one  time  boasted  five  hundred  and  fifty  stu* 
tlents.'    p.  199. 

'  At  Cambridge,  major  Topham  remained  four  years^  long 
enough  to  put  on  what  is  there  called  **  an  Harry  Soph's  gown,^ 
which  many  people  would  think  was  exchanging  a  good  for  a  bad 
g6wn  ;  the  gown  of  tbe  felk>w-commoner  being  purple  and  silvei^ 
and  that  of  the  Harry  Soph  black  silk. 

*  Fioih  Carnbridgehe  -went  abroad  for  a  year  and  a  half,  and 
afterwards  travelled  through  Scotland.  This  little  tour  became 
better  known,  as  he  afterwards  gavban  accot^nt  of  it  in  '*  Letters 
from  Edinburgh,'*  published  by  Dodsley.  As  the  work  of  a  strip-  . 
ling,  they  were  so  well  received,  that  the  first  edition  was  soon  put 
of  print.  Tbcnce  he  removed  to  the  seat  of  all  human  joy,  in  the 
eyes  of  a  young  man,  London,  and  entered  into  the  first  regiment 
of  life-guards,  which  in  the  hcy«day  of  the  blood  may  be  thought 
to  make  that  stii!  greater.*    p.  199. 

But  at  a  specimen  of  style,  can  any  thing  exceed  this  bom* 
bastic  muGDmery  upon  madness  i 

*  When  this  ^'  dreaded  visitation**  has  once  taken  place,  all  that 
follows  is  lamentable  in  the  extreme.  The  brightest  corruscationa 
of  genius,  the  tenderest  feelings  x>f  the  tenderer t  heart,  the  noblest 
eSons  of  the  most  enlightened  or  most  rejecting  roiad,  the  im^st 
exact  discretion,  the  most  rigid  reserve,  all>may,  or  may^ot,  tak« 
an  opposite  direction;  and  chance,  and  mad,  and  momentary  im« 
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pulses  alone  decide  the  character.  To  view  this  change  is  tll# 
severest  pang  the  heart  can  feci :  to  lament  over  it  is  to  be  mad 
ourselves :  to  stop  or  govern  it  is  to  direct  the  whirlwind  and  the 
Storm*'    p.  2o8.        « 

Who  was  sufficiently  aware  before  of  the  difficulty  and  the 
danger  of  editing  a  morning  paper  f 

*  'They  who  have  known  what  the  daily  supply,  the  daily  toil, 
the  daily  difficulty,  the  hourly  danger,  and  the  incessant  tumult  of 
a  morning  paper  is,  can  alone  know  that  chaos  of  the  brain  in 
which  a  man  lives  who  has  all  this  to  undergo'.  Terror  walks  be- 
'fore  him :  fatigue  bears  him  down  :  libels  encompass  him.  and 
distraction  attacks  him  on  every  side.  He  must  be  a  literary  tnan, 
and  a  coinmercial  nan:  he  must  be  a  political  man,  and  a  theatric 
cal  man ;  and  must  ruO'  through  ail  the  changes  from  a  pantomime 
to  a  prime  minister.  What  every  man  is  pursuing,  he  must  be 
engaged  in  •  and  from  the  very  nature  apd  '*  front  of  his  offence,*' 
he  must  be  acquainted  with  all  the  wants,  the  weaknesses,  and 
wickedness,  from  one  end  of  London  to  the  other. 

•To  view  all  this  might  gratify  curiosity  for 'the  moment:  to 
live  in  it  is  to  ^uide  a  little  boat  in  a  storm  under  a  battery  of  great 
guns  firing  at  him  every  naoment ;  but  even  this  haf  an  advantage  ; 
It  may  endear  retirement  or  make  seclusion  pleasant.  In  fact,  and 
\vithout  a  pun,  on  quitting  the  World,  major  Topham  retired  to 
his  native  county,  and  has  lived  two  hundred  miles  from  the  me-* 
tropolis,  without  once  visiting  it  during  the  space  pf  six  whole 
years. 

•  Who  could  have  done  this?  Who  could  have  though^  that  re* 
note  hills,  solitary  plains,  and,  what  is  worse,  country  conversa- 
tion, would  have  found  charms  sufficient  to  detain  a  town«>made 
roan  from  the  streets  of  London  ?  The  physicians  would  answer, 
**  cooling  sceneii  are  the  Icnhiyes  of  fever.  After  the  long  labours 
of  a  sultry  day,  where  can  the  weary  fly  better  than  to  tl^e  shaded 
The  man  thos  circumstanced  will  naturally  say, 

f  O  rus  I  quando  ego  te  aspiciam,  quandoq^ue  licchit 
Duccre  solicits  jucunda  obli via  vits!' 

f  Major  Topham,  we  understand,  has  not  found,  even  in  retire^ 
ment,  time  hang  heavy  upon  his  hands.  The  duties  of  a  couptry 
magistrate,  in  a  large  county,  are  very  great,  and  very  incessant, 
l^e  has  a  considerable  farm  of  some  hundred  acres  under  his  own 
management,  and  his  occasional  hours  he  is  dedicating  to  the  com- 
pilation'of  a  f*  History  of  his  own  Life.V  He  has  along  with  him, 
those  who  in  his  riztirement  h|ive  proved  "his  best  solace,. three 
daughters,  who- are  said  to  be  nearly  as  beautiful  as  their  mother, 
and  whose  manners  and  understandings  are  reported  by  those  who 
have  seen  them,  to  be  equal  to  all  that  might  be  expected. '    p .  208 

• 

From  the  life  of  Mra.  Cosway  wc  beg  leave  to  present  our 
readers  vrith  one  choice  passage ;  '    " 
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<Wkile  man  busies  himself  in  the  depths  of  scfence/woraaa 
loses  herself  amidst  the  ethereal  regions  of  fanQy.  She  roves  from 
steep  to  steep,  plucking  wild  flowers  from  every  side.  Myrtles 
presft  forward  with  the  green  laurel  to  shade  her  bead;  violets' 
spring  beneath'her  feet,  and  unnumbered  sweets  steep  hrr  senses  ia 
fragrance.  Alps  rise  on  Alps,  and  yet  the  lively  pilgrim  is  not 
checked  in  her  course.  She  crosses  dreadiul  precipices;  she 
ascends  fearful  heights ;  Love  beckons  her  from  one  pointy  and 
Ka me  bails  her tfrom  another  beyond  it.  Forward  she  flics:  the 
affiections  yoke  the  doves  to  her  car,  and  after  many  a  perilous 
flight,  they  lay  heron  abed  of  amaranth  within  the  arms  of  glory  I 

*  Mrs.  Cosway,  the  subject  of  these  memoirs,  is  a  striking  ex* 
ampleof  this  assertion.'     p.  296. 

But  how  great  must  be  our  indignation,  how  great  must  be 
his  own>  when  a  scholar  ho  less  eminent  for  his  modesty  than 
his  talents,  is  dragged  from  the  obscurity  of  his  college,  where; 
he  has  lived  contented  with  the  'humble  duties  of  his  offices  as 
a  tutor,  Bampton  lecturer,  and  examining  master  for  degree, 
occasionally  indeed  emerging  into  the  world  as  a  pro^e  writer 
and  Whitehall  preachel*, — ^when  Mr.  Kett,  we  say,  is  not  only 
ironically  termed  a  *  public  character,'  but  even  his  verses,  of 
vhich  he  must  long  since  have  repented,  and  rejoiced  in  their 
*  dropping  dead  from  the  press,'  arc  quoted  to  his  face !  As  his 
biogr^xher  classically  observes — 

*  Pudet.hsBC  opprobria  dlci, 
£t  non  potuisse  refclli.' 

Again,  so  meritorious  'are  this  gentleman's  cxcrtioiis  in 
favour  of  our  religion,  that  it  is  painful  to  see  his  *  Element* 
of  General  Kjiowledge*  obtruded  upon  the  world  in  a  style  of 
laboured  praise.  *  An  enemy  hath  done  tjiis.'  Nor  can  the 
duchess  of  Devonshire  be  well  pleased  with'that  publicity  here 
given  to  her  poetical  bijoux  which  she  heri^clf  had  denied  to 
their  inerit.  At  all  events^  such  a  false  print  as  the  following 
should  have  been  guarded  against  in  her  grace's  poems : 

*  Rise  the  bare  rocks,  coeval  Wit)\  the  sky.'     f.  4^$*     -  ' 

We  shall  conclude  our  comments  upon  this  abominable 
trash  by  a  quotation  of  the  heaviest  stupidity :   -         :       > 

'  These  fortunate  islands,  notwithstanding  the  captious  objec- 
tions of  peevish  geographers,  must  certainly  have  been  the  Ilespc- 
rides  of  the  ancients  !  The  golden  apples  alluded  to  in  history  are 
still  to  be  met  with  in  Heretbrdshire,  and  occasionally  in  Covent- 

farden  ;  while,  to  complete  the  resemblance,  the  male  aad  female 
ragons  who  guard  them  in  both  places  will  never  consent  to  part 
with  any  of  those  valuable  productions,  unless  Hercules  himself 
should  appear  in. the  shape  of  a  piece  of  money*    Thenumbec  aad 
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^ftlne  of  our  floeks  too  W  ainetber  proof  of  identit]r»  for  v^e  hzvn 
possessed '  from  the  earliest  periods  a  fleece  which  may  justly  vie 
with  that  of  Colchb;  in  addition  to  which »  one  of  the  late  Mr* 
BakewclUs  rams  ipigfat  have  actually  .carried  both  Phryxus  and 
Helle  on  his  back  at  the  same  time,  while  his  woolly  covering 
would  have  defrayed  no  small  portion  of  th^  expence  attendant  on- 
the  Argonautic  expedition  1  ^  • 

*  A  third,  and  indeed  the  most  convincing  proof,  arises  from  the 
hvely  faces  and  enchanting  figures  of  o'ur  fair  countrywomen ;  and 
if  tliese  modern  Pleiades  have  not,  like  their  mothers  of  antiquity^ 
•*  the  immortal  |fods  thc'hiselves  fof  theif  suitors^'*  every  man  poa^ 
aessed  of  common  gallantry  will  allow  that  they  at  least  deserve 
ihemT    P*4ii« 

•  Ai^y  al)surdit7)  however  dulU  any  specipsen  of  the  art  of 
boofcm^lking,  hotvever  gross,  quoted  after  this,  must  lose  by 
the  comparison ;  we  shall  therefore  conclude  our  strictures 
here.  Let  us  however  at  parting  whisper  a  wprii  in  the  ears 
of  the  more  independent  authors  of  *  Public  Characters.' 
tVe  haxe  already  told  them  that  geniqs,  modesty,  rank,  and 
real  worth,  must  be  ofiended  by  their  notice :  and  are  they 
hot  ashamed  of  mdifierently  extolling- th(p  motley  fool,  an4 
iioary  sinner  ?  As  for  those  "vyrhp  are  ps^id  \q  praise  themsdve^ 
ihe  temptation  is  irresistibk.  * '  Asss^qcl  at  once  by  vanity  and 
gain,  wdl  may  they  fling  away  the  camphcr  hag, '  and  march 
tlirough  the  world  without  blushing,  evj£n  in  such  scurvy 
company  as  a  very  large  part  of  the  *  public  characters.*        , ' 

AS  a  ki^  of  suppkmei^t  (o  our  general  censyre  of  the  plai^ 

'  and  execution  of  tlus  work,  we  shsill  present  pur  readers  ^itl^ 

A  few  particular  instances  of  the  omissions  and  mistakes  of  its 

iuthors.    For  the  sake  of  brevity  and  perspicuity,  we  shall  ar« 

range  them  imder  the  following  diort  and  distinct  heads— of  .- 

Misrepresentations  ffbr  we  will  not  use  a  harsher  name),  and 
Ignorant  Mutilations.  '  • 

Misrepresentation  the  First : 
In  the  life  of  admiral  Warren,  page  the  second,  we  have; 
ihe  following  note ; 

*  It  is  well  known  that  it  was  deemed  prudent,  on  this  occa« 
8ion«  to  retreat  into  the  Bristol  Channel ;  and  the  author  of  this 
iirticle  has  heard  from  an  officer  of  distinction,  that  a  British  sailor 
on  board  the  Royal  George,'  unacquainted  with  the  policy  of  the 
measure,  but  highly  indignant  at  the  supposed  disgrace,  threw  a 
hammock  over  the  bea'd  of  his  sovereign,  observing  at  the  same 
time,  **  That  his  majesty  should  never  witness  the  flight  of  aa 
tnglish  fleet  !•'• 

^|ifay  we  not  exclahn,  with  prince  Henry,rr^  These  lies  ai^ 
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gross  «nd  palp;d>le  as  the  father  that  begets  thecn  ?'  (that  is, 
the  deviU  or  the  printer's  devil,  or — bat  we  stop  our  conjee- 
tttres :  if  tketr  fiather  is  not  ashamed  of  them,  we  have  d<me 
•with  him),  *  Mark. how  a  pbin  tale  shall  set  you  down/ 
The  British  fleet  did  not  retreat  into  the  Bristol  ChanneL  It 
made  an  orderly  retreat,  under  an  easy  sail,  up  the  English 
Channel,  before  an  enemy  of  twice  its  force,  till  it  arrived  off 
Plymouth  :  it  then  came  to  an  anchor,  and  waited  a  whole 
Bight  for  the  approach  of  the  combitied  fleets  ;  but  the  hearts 
of  the  French  and  Spaniards  failed  them.  The  device  attri- 
buted to  a  British  sailor  is  too  absurd  to  be  credited ;  for  if, 
according  to  this  writer,  the  English  fleet  was  running  away 
before  the  enemy,  how,  unless  he  supposes  the  ships  to  have 
,  tailed  head  hindmost,  could  the  image  of  bis  majesty,  which 
formed  the  head  of  the  ship,  be  oSended  at  the  sight  ti 
what  it  could  not  see  ?  The  daughter  indeed  of  the  governor 
of  Tilbury-fort  had  a  kind  of  poetical  second-sight ;  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  th^  grave  matter-of-fact  man  her 
£ither,*  admonished  her  of  its  absurdity : 

'  Baugbter,  those  ships  thou  canst  not  see. 
Because  they're  not  in  sight.' 

Sbcridan*8  Critic 
Ivfisrepresentation  the  second  : 
The  author  of  major  Topbam's  life  allows  him  ample  time 
for  making  that  progress  which  it  must  universally  be  allowed 
he  did  m^e  at  Eton  school;  but  the  quickness  of  the  major% 
improvement  is  by  no  means  done  justice  to,  as  he  did  not 
pass  more  than  four  years  at  that  seminary  of  learned' and  re- 
nigious  education.  In  spite  also  of  what  is  asserted  (p.  209) 
concerning  the  major's  total  retirement  from  the  gay  woild, 
the  said  major  exhibited  in  London,  in  1804,  the  same  gro-> 
tesque  figure  with  which  be  amused  the  metf  opolitans  twenty 
years  before.  Indeed,  as  this  fact  must  have  been  4b  gener- 
ally known,  we  think  the  contrary  assertion  was  intended  as 
an  ironical,  and  as  such  a  most  impertinent  hint  to  the  major, 
that  it  'wmld  be  proper  for  him  totally  to  retire  from  that 
stage,  which  his  biographer,  aware  of  the  untruth,  says  he 
has  already  quitted,  insinuating  that,  unless  he  does, 

*  Rideat  ac  puUet  lasciya  decentlus  stas.* 

Misrepresentation  the  third  : 
The  anecdote  in  the  archbishop  of  York's  life  (page  409) 
j-especting  Mr.  Pitt's  revocatbn  of  his  promise  to  Dr.  Clarke, 
is  not  true. 

Misrepresentation  the  fourth  : 
In  tord  Gardner's  life,  the  writer  C^anfCJij)  has  con- 
founded  lord  Bridport's    action    off  L*Orient,  with  lord 
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Howc*s  battle  in  the  preceding  year  \  and  indeed  has  made  a 
mistake  in  almost  every  page;  whichj  we  shall  take  this  op- 
portunity of  assuring  our  readers^  is  the  case  throughout  the 
whole  volume>  so  little  is  the  information  to  be  depended 
vpon^  though  so  pompously  promised  to  be  given  with  un- 
biassed accuracy,  in  this  burlesque  upon  biography.  We  shall 
however  content  ourselves  with  referring  to  a  few  more  in- 
stances of  its  incorrectness;  and  not  quote  the  whole  book, 
which  we  might  safely  do,  to  justify  our  decided  reprobation 
of  so  impudent  an  imposture. 

Misrepresentation  the  fifth : 
In  'Dr.  Jackson's  Hfe  the  world  is,  for  the  first  time,  in- 
formed that  he  is  a  great  mathematician.     The  doctor,  who 
is  a  modest  man,  will,  we  are  confident,  be  as  much  astonish- 
ed at  this  piece  of  news  as  his  fellow  collegians : 

'  Miraturque  novas  frond'es^  et  non  sua  poma.' 

^Wt  are  told  also  (what  will  greatly  offend  the  doctor)  that, 
*  under  his  auspices,  his  college  hjas  produced  mathematicians, 
who  may,  at  this  moment,  stand  in  competition  with  the  best 
mathematicians  of  the  sister  university.*  .      ^ 

This  is  disgusting;  for,  however  equal  may  be  our  respe^ 
for  the  gen&al  learnmg  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  infant 
of  Dr.  Jackson,  *  mewling  and  puking  in  its  nurse's  arms,'  must 
not,  cannot,  be  compared  with  that  ^^^^  who  pursues  his  phi* 
Idsophic  lucubrations 

^  Where  willowy  Camus  lingers  with  delight/, 

We  have  done — for  ever  done  we  hope — with  the  authors  of 
•  *  Public  Characters  :*  annually  however  if  they  appear,  if  nei-' 
ther  neglect  can  wither,  nor  just  censure  shame  them,  annu- 
■  ally  shall  we  print  (as  we  doubt  not  there  will  be  occasion)  a 
list  of  their  misrepresentations.  Indeed  we  might  say  to  them, 
as  Gibbon  did  to  Mr.  Davies,  *  there  is  a  monosyllable  most 
applicable  to  maAy  of  your  assertions  ;' — but  as  such  inuen- 
does  even  are  too  indelicate  for  these  gentle  times,  we  shall 
only  compliment  our  authors  upon  their  powers  of  m- 
vention,  so  strikingly  displayed  in  the  above,  concerning 
Dr.  Jacksoni  an'd  his  mathematical  elives^  as  a  good  finale  to 
such  a  chorus  of  falsehoods  as  we  have  *  set  in  full*  before 
our  readers. ' 

We  now  come  to — Ignorant  Mutilations. 

The  first: 
In  Mr.  Grey's  life  there  is  no  mention  of  his  having  been 
educated  eitlier  at  Eton  or  Trinity  college,  Cambridge. 
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•  The  second  : 

The  writer  of  Mr.  Txemey*s  life  does  not  know  that  he 
was  a  student  of  Peterhouse^  Cambridge* 
The  third  :  ^  ' 

In  lord  Laaderdale*s  life  nothing  is  said  of  his  fracas  with 
the  duke  of  Richmond^  or  of  his  rencontre  with  general 
Arnold. 

These  gentlemen  must  not  pretend  to  publish  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  and  at  the  same  time 
leave  out  material  circumstances  that  tend  tp  the  develope- 
ment  of  character,  from  a  fear  of  offending  or  from  igno- 
rance. The  certainty  indeed  that  the  foriuer  of  these  ob- 
stacles will  always  operate  against  any  impartial  account  of 
Kving  persons,  and  the  more  than  probability  that  the  latter 
will  always  preclude  any  accurate  or  full  information  concern- 
ing the  private  actions  of  our  cotemporaries,  and»  as  it  is 
seen  in  the  book  before  us,  even  the  public  ones ;  these, 
are  two  strong  arguments  against  the  encouragement  of  every 
work  of  this  nature.  Nor  must  we  be  told  by  these  writers, 
that  some  of  the  above  omissions  relate  to  things  too  immate- 
rial to  be  recorded  in  their  important  pages.  They  who  have 
kindly  made  the  world  acquainted  with  Dr.  Jackson  *s  usual 
residence  in  t^e  long  vacation  ;  they  who  have  introduced  us 
mto  major  Topham's  privacy;  they  who  have  obtruded 
Mr.  Kett  upon  the  public,  nolentem  ntJcntibuSy  himself  un- 
witting, upon  us  unwilling ;  they,  with  an  ill-grace,  would 
shelter  any  omission  under  the  plea  of  any  insignificancy. 

We  shs^  conclude  by  noticing,  separately,  a  species  of 
error  (page  413)  which  we  cannot  place  under  either  of  the 
above  heads — Ignorance  without  doubt  occasioned  it ;  but 
then  it  is  not  a  mutilation,  nor  was  it  meant  for  an  untruth. 

In  the  duchess  of  Devonshire's  life,  the  wfiter  speaks  of 
the  celebrated  battles  of  Hockstet  and  Blenheim ;  not  know- 
ing, it  is  plain,  that  the  battles  (as  hc  pluralizes  and  misnamef 
them)  of  Hockstet  and  Blenheim  were  one  and,  the  same 
battle.  This  is  a  most  curious  specimen  of  modern  historical 
information. 

In  fine,  we  avow  it  to  be  our  wish,  that  the  publication  of 
the  lives  of  those,  of  whom,  for  the.  most  part,  it  is  imma- 
terial whether  the  biography  be  posthumous,  or  co^existent, 
or  non-existent,  should  be  discontinued.  However,  as  this 
is  hopeless,  we  shall  -leave  the  book  with  all  its  fulsome 
nonsense,  to  load  tl^e  shelves  of  those  (•  being  on  most 
occasions  a  large  majority**)  who  for  several  years  post 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  purchasing  it,  and  of  whom  we 
shall  merely  observe  that  they  and  their  money  are  soon 


•Gibbon. 
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parted.  Wc  shall  leave  it,  we  saj,  to  the  patronage  of  those 
hreers  of  whT)lcsale  panegyric,  for  whose  stomachs  nothing 
is  too  gross ;  who  drain  the  cnp  of  flattery,  dregs  and  all ;  ana 
to  the  cool  cofitempt  (for  it  is  unworthy  to  excite  $6  strong  a 
feeling  as  disgust)  ot  every  man  of  sense  and  principle  in 
die  kmgdom,  unfortunate  enough  to  be  induced  by  any  mo* 
tivc  to  read  the  •  Public  Characters.' 


Art.  X.—Tle  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Ralegh^  Knight.  By  Ar- 
thut  Cayleyy  junior^  Esq,  2  vols.  quarU*  l/*  i6j.  Boards* 
Cadell  tfW  Davies.  1805. 

THOSE  who  have  hear4  of  the  mill  erected  at  Camber- 
well  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Neckinger,  for  the  reproduction  of 
paper,  wilt  perhaps  find  themselves  enabled  to  contemplate 
with  more  composure  the  alarmmg  and  inordinate  consump* 
lion  of  that  perishable  anicle,  occasioned  by  the  present  uni- 
Tersal  demand  for  information.  But  let  sanguine  credulity 
beware  of  expecting  unqualified  good  firom  the  most  promis-> 
ix^  and  aUurtng  projects.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  by  this  con*  ' 
trivance  many  a  ream  may  be  redeemed  firom  destruction,  and 
cleansed  firom  impurity  v  it  must,  oh  the  other  hand,  be  recol- 
kcted,  that  the  scheme  may  furnish  a  most  daneerous  encou- 
ragement to  the  manufacture  of  books,  already  too  daring 
and  extensive.  If  tlie  Roman  satirist  ^xclaimedj  '  Stulta  est 
dementia,  periturse  parcere  charts,*  what  remorse  shall  m* 
strain  the  most  lavish  and  wanton  sacrifices  of  this  commodity 
in  future,  when  the  modesty  and  the  conscience  of  our  literary 
-altxsans  shall  be  appeased  by  the  reflection  that  their  most  un- 
successful labours  will  not  condemn  their  sheets  to  hopeless 
dissolution  ;  but  that  a  process  is  at  hand  which  shall  restore 
them  to  existenot^  and  to  the  chance  of  becoming  the  in- 
struments of  more  happ^  and  useful  endeavours  L  We  are 
disposed  to  believe  that  the  diffidence  of  the  author  of  this 
puUicatiott  must  have  been  subdued  bj^some  reflections  of 
this  nature* 

If  '  imagination  may  trace  the  noble  dust  of  Alexander, 
till  it  be  found  stopping  a  bung-hole,'  it  may  also  be  per- 
mitted, without  incurring  the  charge  of  '  considering  the 
matter  tM  cruiously,'  to  follow  a  changeable  ream  of  mortal 
paper  through  all  the  'varieties  of  untried  being'  to  which 
this  vahiable  invention  might  introduce  it  \  and  to  consider  the 
Bumydirectly  opposite  services  into  which  it  might  be  pressed 
in  the  course  ox  its  transmigrations.  Those  leaves  which  in- 
fected one  generation  with  the  poison  of  sedition  and  infide^ 
lity,  might  heal  and  purify  the  next  with  the  balm  of  loyalty 
and  religion :  and  those  which  in  one  age  difl[used  the  opiate 
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isfloence  of  genAe  dulness  from  many  a  column  of  Soporific 
commentary,  might  enliven  another  with  tlie  graces  of  wk| 
or  the  attractions  of.  eloquence.  What  waggon-loads  of  plain 
good  sense  and  unsophisticated  feeling  might  we  not  hope 
£rom  the  resurrection  of  the  myriads  of  volumes  which  arc 
annually  sacrificed,  at  the  altar  of  sickly  sentiment  in  Lea« 
denh^il-street !  And  what  stores  of  liberal  and  temperats 
discussion  might  not  be  expected  in  another  statfe  of  existence 
from  those  monumental  tomes  of  controversy  and  polemics, 
which  now  repose  in  venerable  silence,  in  our  repositories  of 
learning.  If  we  might  reasonably  entertain  the  pleasing  hypo- 
thesis that  the  materials  exposed  to  the  Neckingeric  chemistry 
should  be  destined  to  repair  in  one  period  the  offences  com- 
mitted in  a  former,  we  should  hope  that  those  dements  which 
have  been  doombd  to  walk  the  earth  in  the  shape  of  tke 
Rights  of  Man,  or  Political  Justice,  may  hereafter  be  exalted 
an  the  scale  of  literary  existence,  and  be  made  the  instru- 
ments of  teaching  the  purest  doctrines  of  moral  and  political 
wisdom :  and.  we  should  gladly  admit  the  consolatory  belief 
that  the  volumes  bqfore  us  may  at  no  very  distant  point  of 
time,  and  in  some  n^  state  of  being,  be  appointed  to  exhi- 
bit a  just  specimeq  of  entertaining  and  instructive  biography. 
But  alas  I  our  duty  calls  us  from  the  contemplation  of  the 
visionary  perfections  which  these  pages  may,  in  another  form, 
be  destined  to  present  to  our  posterity,  and  compels  us  to  in- 
form the  public  of  the  purposes  to  which  Mr.  Cayley  has  now  • 
applied  them«  And  truly  they  have  much  to  hope  for  in  a  state 
of  r^eneradon,  and  may  reasonably  expect  to  be  amply  in-  ' 
demnified  for  having  been  made  the  instruments  of  an  experi'*. 
ment  in  the  mystery  of  making  books,  as  adventurous  as  ever 
we  recollect  to  have  witnessed.  An  age  which  has  seen  the 
biography  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer  stretched  by  the  Procrustic 
machinery  of  Mr,  Godwin  to  the  length  of  two  prodigious 
quartoes,  will  perhaps  regard  without  alarm  the  life  of  Ralegh 
spread  over  a  publication  whose  dimensions  are  comparatively  ' 
moderate.  But  in  times  less  accustomed  to  the  artifices  of 
compilation,  it  would  be  naturally  inquired  why  an  authentic  - 
narrative  of  all  that  can  interest  curiosity  in  the  story  of  the 
worthy^  knieht  niight  not  be  conveniently  compressed  within 
the  limits  ot  a  modest  pamphlet ;  and  how  an  author  who  in- 
troduces himself  to  the  ^public  with  humble  professions  of 
modesty^  could  provide  himself  with  courage  to  transcribe 
an4  stitch  together  the  materials  for  a  life  of  sir  ,W.  Rale^, 
and  send  the  crude  congeries  into  the  world  under  the  namQ 
of  biography.  Of  the  648  pages  which  compose  the  present 
work,  scarcely  loa,  on  the  most  liberal  calculation,  will  be 
found  to  bdoDg  to  him  who  styles  himself  the  writer.  '  The* 
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rest  of  the  bulk  is  filled  up  by  prodigal  transcription  of  w* 
thorities  and  letters,  and  documents  of  every  description  ; 
(brmmg  together  a  heavy  mass  of  cumbrous  knowledge, 
tedious  from  its  minuteness,  and  unnecessary  because  most  of 
the  sources  from  whence  it  is  collected  arc  of  no  Tcry  difficult 
access.  Mr.  Cayley's  amiable  diffidence  in  his  OAvn  powers,  is 
indeed  visible  in  every  page ;  it  scarcely  permits  him  to  trust 
himself  with  the  composition  of  ten  lines  together ;  and  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  find  a  single  paragraph  adorned  with  tho^ 
motley  contributions  of  almost  as  many  authors  as  it  contains 
sentences*  Of  this  a  curious  instance  may  be  seen  in  the  first 
^lumevP3gc275._ 

Of  this  method  it  is  immediately  perceived  that  it  loses  in 
beauty  and  attraction  more  than  it  gains  in  authenticity ;  and 
that  therefore  it  \s  likely  to  leave  unaccoihplished  the  only 
purposes  for  which  authenticity  js^  valuable ;  for  of  what  use 
is  the  fidelity  of  that  information  which  no  one  is  tempted  to 
acquire  ?  From  a  writer  of  biography  or  history  is  expected  a 
narrative  luminously  arranged,  enriched  with  just  remark, 
and  enlivened  with  judicious  illustration.  The  alchemy  of 
his^mind  must  extract  the  spirit  and  the  essence  from  the  mass 
of  his  materials,  and  reject  the  grosser  parts.  We  turn  away 
disgusted  and  frightened  from  a  mouldering  pile  of  documents 
and  records  ;  and  instead  of  feeling  gratitude  for  the  light  of 
genuine  and  original  intelligence,  are  angry  with  our  conductor 
for  blinding  us  with  the  dust  of  archives,  libraries,  and  mu- 
seums. 

The  book  commences  with  two  pages  of  learning  on  the 
name  and  family  of  sir  Walter,  which  we  may  dismiss  without 
further  notice,  as  the  author  informs  us  that  *  the  enquiry  only 
tends  to  convince  us  of  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  the  several 
opinions.*  We  then  learn  that  the  subject  of  these  memoirs 
trasthe  younger  son  of  Sir  Walter  Ralegh,  of  Fardel  in  the 
parish  of  Comwood  near  Plymouth,  by  his  third  wife  Catha- 
rine, daughter  of  sir  Philip  Champernon,  of  Modbury,  and 
relict  of  Otho  Gilbert,  esq.  of  Compton  in  Devonshire :  that 
he  was  bom  at  Hayes  in  the  parish  of  Budley  in  1552 ;  a  year 
on  which  the  following  important  observation  is  gravely  tran- 
scribed into  the  text  from  a  manuscript  quoted  by  Oldys,  for 
the  gratification  of  those  who  are  always  ori  the  ti'atch  for  a 
wonder: 

•.  This  year  was  remarkable,  first  for  a  strange  shoal  of  fish 
li^hich  WHinlered  up  the  Thames  so  high,  till  the  river  no  longer 
detained  any  brackishncss ;  and  secondly,  for  that  it  was  stained 
with  the  blood  of^the  noble  Seymer  duke  of  Somerset }  events  sur* 
p«isingly  analogous  both  to  the  life  of  this  adventurous  voyager, 
air  Vy  alter  Ralegh,  whose  delight  was  in  the  haaaidoiis  discotner^ 
of  aufreqaentcd  coasts ;  and  aUo  to  bli  unfortunate  death*  i  i  1  p.  5. 
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We  are  next  informed  that  he  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  . 
that  he  did  not  study  the  law ;  that  he-served  with  reputation 
in  France,  and  after  six  years  of  activity  and  cnterprize  return- 
ed to  England , in  1575-    About  this  time  a  poem  was  pub- 
lished by  sir  Walter  Ranvely  of  the  Middle  Temple,  prefixed 
to  a  satire  entitled  the  Steel  Glass,  by  G,  Gascoigne,  esq. 
which  gives  Mr.  Gayley  an  inestimable  opportunity  to  display 
the  subtlety  of  his  talents  for  inference.    The  arguments  which 
lead  him  to  think  it  probable  that  Ralegh  was  the  author  of 
these  lines,  notwithstanding  the  suspicious  orthography  of  the 
name,  seeiTi  to  stand  thus  : — Gascoigne  was  acquainted  with 
lord  Grey,  under  whom  Ralegh  served  in  Ireland;  moreover 
Gascoigne,  like  Ralegh,  had  led  a  liff  of  foreign  travel  and 
military  service,  and  assumed  the  same  motto  which  was  used 
1)y  Ralegh  op  his  arms :  it  is  therefore  likely  that  Ralegh  was 
the  author  of  lines  prefixed  to  a  satire  written  by  Gascoigne. 
•Q^E.  D.  (p.  I  o,  1 1 .)  His  expedition  to  the  Netherlands  under 
sir  John  Norris,  his  unsuccessful  embarkation  for  America 
with  his  unfortunate  kinsman  sir  Humphry  Gilbert,  and  bis 
services  in  Ireland,  occupy  the  remainder  of  the  first  chapter* 
Of  Ralegh's  introduction  at  court  our  information  is  imper- 
fect.   The  old  story,  however,  of  his  spreading  his  plus^ 
mantle  in  the  mire  to  make  a  carpet  for  queen  Elizabeth,  it 
here  repeated.    It  appears  that  soon  after  this  he  enjoyed 
much  of  her  majesty's  confidence  and  favour.     But  the  life  of 
a  courtier  was  insupportable  to  his  active  spirit :  accordingly 
in  the  year  1584,  the  thirty-second  of  his  age,  he  obtained  a  pa- 
tent for  discoveries,  under  the  conviction  that  a  large  tract  pf 
valuable  territbry  was  to  be  found  to  the  north  of  the  gulph  of 
Florida.     And  here  either  the  modesty  or  the  indolence  of  Mr, 
Cayley  begins  to  operate  very  powerfully.     Impressed  with  the 
importance  of  such  a  subject  as  the  discovery  of  Virginia,  he 
shrinks  fi'om  the  task  of  relating  it,  and  hopes  that  he  shaH 
'not  trespass  too  much  on  the  patience  of  his  readers  by  tran- 
scribing the  narrative  of  every  navigator  employed  in  that  ser- 
Tice  by  Ralegh.     Accordingly  Hackluyt^s  Collection  of  Voy- 
ages is  put  in  immediate  requisition,  and  the  seventy  pages 
-which  follow  arc  almost  entirely  occupied  with  a  literal  inser- 
tion of  the  journals  and  log-books  which  that  celebrated  nav^jl 
historian  has  preserved  of  the  four  first  voyages  to  Virginia. 
Room  however  is  allowed  for  the  intelligence  that  during  the 
period  of  these  expeditions  Ralegh  was  chosen  to  represent 
the  county  of  Devonshire  in  parliament,  and  before  the  year 
158;  was  knighted;  that  in  15S6  he  was  appointed  seneschal 
<of  Cornwall  and  Exeter,  and  lord  warden  of  the  stannaries^; 
and  in  1587  promoted  to  the  distinguished  posts  of  captain  of 
the  gOard  to  her  majesty,  "and  lieutenant-general  of  the  county 
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of  Cornwall.  In  the  latter  office  he  displayed  the  most  ^gdr'* 
ous  activity  and  patriotic  disinter^tedness  during  the  alarm  o^ 
the  armada,  and  is  named  among  many  of  the  most  di$tin<» 
jruished  men  of  those  times  who  augmented  the  naval  force  of 
their  country  by  ships  equipped  and  manned  at  their  own 
cxpence. 

The  discovery  of  Virginia,  and  the  distresses  of  the  infant 
colony,  had  cost  Ralegh  40,0001.,— an  expenditure  which  his 
own  patrimony,  augmented  as  it  was  by  the  bounty  of  the 
crown,  could  not  enable  him  to  support  without  serious  incon- 
venience, and  which  soon  warned  him  of  the  foUy  of  conti«« 
miing  sole  proprietor  of  a  new-born  settlement.  Accordingly 
in  the  year  1589  he  assigned  over  to  a  company  of  gentlemea 
and  merchants  of  London  the  right  of  continuing  the  plantar 
tion,  reserving  to  himself  a  fifth  part  of  all  the  gold  and  silver 
ore.  If  another  edition  of  this  work  should  be  called  for,  we 
should  be  thankiul  for  some  explanation  of  Mr.  Cayley's  rea^ 
sons  for  thinkhsg  that  ^  the  difficulties  the  company  had  to 
struggle  with,  prove  the  faultless  conduct  of  the  original  pro* 
prietor.'  Vol.  I.  p.  107. 

Soon  after  this  period  it  seems  tliat  the  favour  of  Elizabeth 
was  withdrawn  fropi  Ralegh,  and  transferred  to  Essex  the  new 
favourite,  who  had  soon  influence  enough  to  chase  every  rival 
^om  the  court.  |0f  the  immediate  cause  of  her  majesty^s  dis» 
pleasure  our  information  is  obscure  and  imperfect ;  and  we 
can  only  learn  that  he  was  obliged,  during  its  continuanoei  to 
retire  to  Ireland.  He  there  visited  the  poet  Spenser,  and  en- 
couraged him  to  proceed  with  the  *  Fairy  Queen,*  the  firsc 
three  books  of  which  were  committed  to  the  press  under  his 
patronage.  But  we  hasten  to  that  period  of  his  life  in  which 
he  suffered  still  more  severely  from  the  royal  indignation,  in 
consequence  of  an  amour  with  the  lady  whom  he  afterwards 
married,  the  beautiful  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  celebrated 
statesman  and  ambassador  sir  Nicholas  Trockmorton,  and  oni; 
of  the  maids  of  honour  to  the  queen ;  an  intrigue  with  which 
her  majesty  was  so  highly  displeased  that  she  committed  both 
parties  to  the  Tower.  If  we  may  believe  the  following  singu- 
larly curious  and  entertaining  epistle  from  sir  Arthur  Gorges 
to  sir  Robert  Cecil,  and  written  most  probably  during  his 
confinement,  hi3  banishment  from  the  presence  of  the  ^ufea  . 
was  the  severest  part  of  his  punishment. 

*  Honourable  Sir ! — ^I  cannot  chuse  but  advertise  you  of  a  strange 
tragedy  that  this  day  had  like  to  have  fallen  ont  between  the  captain, 
of  the  guard  and  the  lieuteaant  of  the  ordnance,  if  I  had  not  by- 
great  chance  coroe  at  the  vcrj  instant  to  have  turned  it  into  e 
comedy.  For  upon  the  report  of  her  nurjestyU  being  at  sir  George 
C«iiyc*f,  air  W.  Ralegh  havii^  gaaed  and  ei|;hed  a  long  time  wfL 
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V\%  ttndy^window,  from  whence  be  mtghc  ditccm  the  btrgfi  tni- 
boats  about  the  Blackfriars'-suirv,  suddenjjr  be  brake  oat  into  « 
great  distemper,  and  sware  that  hia  eocmies  had  on  piirpoie  brought 
Ser  majesty  thither  to  break  hit  gail  in  sunder  witii  Tantalus'  tor«, 
inent,  that  when  she  went  away  he  might  see  his  death  before  his' 
C|yes  {  with  many  stich*like  conceits*     And  aa  a  man  transported 
wth  passion,  be  sware  to  sir  George  Carew,' tb^t  he  would  dtaguisr  : 
himself,  and  get  into  a  pi^r  of  oars,  to  «ase  his  mind  but  with  ■ 
sight  of  the  queen,  or  else  be  protested  his  heart  would  break*  But* ' 
the  trusty  jailor  would  none  of. that,  for  dftpleastng  thehighelf 
powers  aa  he  said,  which  he  more  respected  than  the  feeding  of  bitf . 
namour,  and  so  flatljr  refused  to  permit  him.     But,  in*  cenolnsitat 
vpon  this  dispute,  they  fell  flat  out  to  dioleric  outrageous  vrordiv^ 
with  straining  and  struggling  at  the  doors,  that  all  mmeness  warn. 
fergotteiH  and  in  the  fury  ofthe  conflict,  the  jailor  he  bad  bisncw^ 
periwig  torn  ofF  hisx^rowA,  and  yet  here  the  battle  ended  not,  Ibr 
at  last  they  had  gotten  out  their  daggers ;  which  when  I  saw,  I. 
played  the  stickler  between  them,  and  so  purchased  such  a  rap  oo' 
the  knuckles,  that  I  wished  both  their  pates  broken ;  and  so  witb 
ipuch  ^o  they  stayed  their  brawl  to  see  m^  bloody  fingers.    At 
the  first  I  was  ready  to  break  with  laughing  to  see  them  tw9  ^ 
fcramble  and  brawl  like  madmen,  natil  £  saw  the  ?ron  walking, 
and  tiheii.  J  did  my  best  to  appease  the  fury.     Aa  yet  1  cannot  ro^- 
«oncik  them  by  any  persuasions,  for  sir  Walter  awvan,  tkat  b^ 
aball  hate  him  tor  so  restraining  him  from  the  sight  of  hip  mistress, . 
while  he  lisea;^  for  that  he  knows  not  (aa  be  said)  whether  ever 
be  i>hall  see  her  again,  when  she  is  gone  the  progress*    And  sir , 
George,  on  bis  side,  swears  that  he  bad  rather  he  should  ipse  hit^ 
longing,  than  that  he  would  draw  on  him  her  majesty's  displeasure 
by  sucn  liberty.     Thus  they  continue  in  malice  and  snarling,  but' 
I  am  sore  all  the  smart  lignted  on  me«    I  cannot  tell  whether  I 
should  more  allow  ofthe  ^ssionate  loTer,  or  the  trusty  jailor.  But' 
ifyourMflUd'seeQ  itas  Idid,yon  would  faatebetfu  u  heartily 
flierry  oKlh  sorry,  as  ever  yov  were  in  att  y0iir  life  for  so  short  V*^ 
time*    I  pr«y  yo«  pfiardon  «y,  hasty  watm'  .Mrfatk>B,r  whkh'  i; 
acquiiiiit  you  with*  hoping  mu  witt  bfn  the  .pw^^make^    0nU* 
fgoid  sir,  let  uobody  know  thereof,  for  I  iear.  yir  AYatoer  {Lalq^ 
will  shortly  fffow  tp  be  Orlando  Furioso,  if  the  bright.  Attgelica  • 
persevere' against  him  a  little  longer.     Your  boQoifx  s,  buinbly  to  . 
be  commanded,    A.  GoioEs/     Vol.  I.  r.  124. 

,  This  furious  impatici^e  of  banivhmentiixBQ  the  »ght  of  hit 
wyal  mistressi  tot  curiomly  illnstrates  the  romaxuic  impetii*    . 
osBtyiof  Ralegh's  character^  and  the. extravagant  and  Quixoti^- 
mrit  of  the  times.    Perbaps»  howeveri  the  sincerity  c^  m  > 
Walter  s  aoguish  may  reasonably  be  doubted  $.  and  all  thia 
violence  of  despair  may  have  been  no  more  than  an  unmanly 
artifice  to  accelerate  his  release  from  prison.    He  might  hrae 
that  t^e  extremity  pf  his  soflierings  might  be  reported  to  the  r 
9ieen»  who  is  wellknown  to  have  readUy  believed  aUthat  her . 
courtiers  cpuld  tell  her  of  4c  force  of  ticrfersonalattractioost 
CWT.  Rbv.  VoU  5,  May  1805.  Jf        . 
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ini  who  might  be  disposed  to  shorten  the  punishment  ofosv 
iHio  It  least  had  the  tnerk  of  a«knowle4gin]g  the  irresistible 
jtowcf'df  her  dbaiims.  'Who  can  believe  that  the  following' 
Hlliourecr  and  pedinttr  sorrows  were  not  poured  out  in  hopes^ 
diit  they  might  ieach  the  royal  ear? 

.  *  Mj  heart  was  never  broken  'till  this  da^,  that  I  hear  tke  qaeea' 
goes  awa^  so  far  aff^  wbem  I*  have  followed  so  many  years  with  sa; 
oreat  iwe:  and  desire io  so  many  joorneys,  and  am  now  left  behind 
hsr'in  a  dark  prison,  all  klone.  While  she^  was  yet  near  at  hand^' 
that  I  migbt  hear  of  ipier  onc^  In  two  or  thtee'days,  my  sorrows  werr 
tkeiess,  btfteren'  how  niy  heart  i»  case  into  the  depth  of  Sll  misery^ 
Lalnit  Was  wohttobeh«td  her  ridtn^  like  Alexander,  huntirtg  like 
IHiMf  walktng  lifce'Venwi,  the  gentle' wind  blowing  her  fair  haip* 
.  afao«t  her  pufls  bk^ks,  like  a  nymph,  sonKCtime  sitting  in  the  shade 
likaa  goddc^iometime  singing  like  an  angel,  sometime  playing 
Tikk  Orpheus ;  behold  the  son^ow  of  this  world  1  once  amiss  nath*^ 
Ubreavcd  me  of  alL  '  Ogtory*  that  only  shin^th  in  misfortune  f 
what  irbecome  of  thy  assi/rance  ?  AH  wounds  have  scars  but  that' 
•f  faa^sy ;  all  affiectii>ns  l^ek'  relentinjg  but  that  of  woman-kind.* 

•VoM/p.  iz€. 

!    '  ^ 

The  lett^  thai:  cent^Ins  tbi$  passage  ^n$  addxesBod  by.&a?-! 

kgh  to  sir  Robert  Cecil ;  and  to  whom  conld  it  bbtve  beoa; 

ttdre  jodicbitslf  directed  with  a  view  to  its  .communicatim  t» 

£Jlizubeth# 

''His^mttsiens^  ft  seemS)  conld  proettM  him  no,more.  thn^ 
a't^fease  i^tita  confinemei^t >  he  was  stiQ  forbidden, to  approach^ 
tie  *  celestial  bcaixtiesV  of  his  spyercign,  and  solaced  his  rb-- 
t^(£pem  with  t^e  fprination  of  th^t  sch^c  which  i^  ^pretgi^^ 
^^h^r  succ^^'spr;  tern^inated  in  hjis  ruin*  Jini  h^.  Mr. 
(^yiey^^s  engagmg  distrusi^  oi^:  hi^  own^  f^qltii^  r^ttui^upoa. 
h^;i|o, forcibly  as ipobUge/hwa  to  resort  again .to^.H'sfcUuyt'i. 
rtppaitbry-of  nMlical  hi»kory,-  upeia  whotti>  be  leimis  asiQ^hem 
plodigiona  contribction  of  neasly  wk  jidadred  ^n^  ^fiy  solids 
po^  i  His  diffidence  ihdeed  seems  in  a  great  degree  fo  bave^ 
timsAei  \Sb  rfeisM  y  aArf  Be  ajmcaH'^ »' ftrfrcfc  J^Ww  soon  the 
aftentibn  i^  exhausted  by' a  liririute  exmmerattott  it  pttij  diffi-y 
cfiltfes'and  adtfthtiii-'ei,  .a^  bj^  jwrrials  of  the  cl>ahg^s>f  tli^j 
wind  and  the  revolutions  o^  the  >7eather.  It  is  npt  .ea$y  t<» 
dfetfl^etW  rmpiffiii^'ltfid'^ 

hsV^lu<ne  arwelKa  *ythe*  tlhftiscripttc*i  of  riarrsithrcvby;  wh'icB? 
we*  leim^d'  hoV '  Ifcii  dScdvcrcrs"  oF-  'Guiana'  cnange^  thrift 
cMsli  *  ft6m  west-south-west,' and  stood  away.  w'cst-and*-by.-; 
smtk  }*  how  *^cy  sotmded  in  the  mprnrng,'and  had  ground 
afi^illi^  feAoms/' and  how  <  they  sounded  again  in  ihe  taight'^ 
dh)Srs  fimes)  and  had'tweWe^  tenj  and  nine  {athozns  wat^  :^ 
iw^jifolidwcd  sir' Walter  with  reluctance  and Vearincss.througl^' 
h«4edi^s  navigatk^-By;  thefirer'Cfroonpk^^^  and  read  witK* 
thrmost'£Kgidift9!ll%re^       extra^gant^ tales  of  saliita^ 
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vihA  nten  df  ind/  andof  nali6n^  *  whote  Beads  do  ^o^  be« 
neath  their  shoulHers ;'  togaiher^  with  hi»  long  Kst9  of  barbar-^ 
ous  names  ^  his  Iwaraw^keri  and  Oropnokoponi,  his  Cassepa- 
goto6>  Eparegotos,  and  Arrawagotos.    Onr  limits  will  not 
permit  ns  to  detail  the  ambigaous  evidence  on  which  the  heat  * 
of  his  i^tagjnatton  raised  the  fabric  of  visionary  wealth  whiclf* 
was  to  eclipse  the  splendour  and  t^wer  above  the  greatness  of' 
Spain.     His  own  narrative  (which  among  other  pieces  Nfr:  * 
Giyley  has  printed  at  length  fpota  Hackluyf^  appears  to  b^' 
the  work  of  a  man  who  believed  what  he  related.    He  gravely 
records  the  migration  of  a  younger  brother  of^  Atabadipa't<!f;.' 
the  kingdom  of  Guiana>  wher^  another  empire  arose  out  of 
the  fr^nents  of  that  which  was  destroyed  by  Pizarro;  «n(f  * 
he  mentions  seriously  certain  oM  Peruvian  prophecies,  whicH. 
predicted  that  by  the  Riglish  this  new  nation  was  to  be  de-» 
liveicd  from  the  bacbarity  of  its  conquerors.    He  preserves^* 
the  confused  accounts  of  all  the  'Spaniards  who  first  visited' 
Guiana,  and  particularly  the  incredible  story  of  Martines,  who^' 
we  are  toldi  was  carried  blindfold  by  the  natives  through  tHd; 
whole  country  to  Manoa,  where  he  resided  seven  ftionthsj  anc^ 
which  from  its  endless  stores  of  gold'he  christened  EI  Dorado. 
Wc  are' then  assured  that  several  Spaniards  who  were  dis- 
patched thither  by  Berrco  governor  of  Tririidadj  were  did-i- 
nfiissed  richly  laden,  but  were  unfortunately  rdbbed  and'mur^' 
dered  on  their  rfefUrh  by'ccrtain  unmanncriy  knaves  among  the* 
sxvagel  before  they  could  realize  the  hopes  of  their  impatient- 
cDuntrymo).    The  reports  of  the  Indians  were  also'  eagerly' 
heard  and  implicitly  relied  on :  these  were  addressed  both  to  the 
curiosity  and  the  avarice  of  the  adventurers ;  for  they  at  one* 
timepromised  regions  teeming  with  treasure,  and  at  anbther^ 
told  of  nations  'with  eyes  in  their  shoulders,  and  mouths' iii* 
die' middle  of  their  Imast^  ;^— which  (continues  sirWaU^r)' 
though  it  rtay  be  thought  a  mere  fable,  yet  for  mine  own  partf 
I  am  resolved- it  is  true,  because  every  child  in  the  pirotihcesr 
of  Arromaia  and  Canuri  aflirm'the  same;  and  their  name'  is* 
Ewaipanoma.'    Vol.  I.  p.  203.     A  fancy  occupied  by  dreams 
like  these  was  in  no  condition  to  resist  the  captivating  storf; 
of  the  gOld-dust  collected  from  the  lake  Cassipa,  and  was  pre- 
pared to  find  that  every  stone  on  the  banks  of  the  Caroli  pro* 
mised  gold  and  silver  by  its  complexion.    Vol.  L  p.  ao2* 

This  account  was  received  by  the  nation  with  coldness  and 
suspicion.  Biit  the  incredoUty  of  the  public  did  not  deteri 
Ral^i  from  his  project ;  and  copious  rehtions  are  transcribed 
by  Mr.  Cayley  ot  two  more  expeditions  which  Ralegh  fitted 
out,  but  did  not  ctmduct  in  person. 

From  the  scene  which  esl»btti  Ralegh  as  *  capable  of  th^' 
Fa  - 
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most  extravagant  credulity  or  most  impudent  imposture*/  «r 
^adly  pass  to  that  in  which  he  appears  in  tKe  character  of  a- 
patriot  and  a  hero.  ,The  year  155!^,  memorable  for  the  dc- 
^ruction  cf  the  Spanish  fleet  a^  Cadiz,  was  perhaps  the  most 
glorious  of  his  life.  In  this  perilous  service  he  was  honoured 
with  a  distinguished  command,  which  gave  him  an  opportunity 
to  display  the  most  masterly  skill  and  steady  valour.  The  sue** 
eess  of  the  expedition  may  perhaps  be  in  a  great  degree 
ascribed  to  his  intrepidity  and  conduct  ^  and  the  queen  was 
to  fully  convinced  of  the  value  of  his  services,  that  the  influence 
ef  Essex  could  not  prevent  his  restoration  to  her  confidence* 
It. was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  author  would  willingly  tax 
his  own  powers  with  the  description  of  this  splendid  engage- 
ment }  fortunately  his  labour  is  spared  and  his  difBdence  re- 
lieved by  an  authentic  narrative  by  sir  Walter  himself,  with 
the  insertion  of -which  we  were  not  greatly  displeased,  as  it 
relates  the  particulars  of  the  attack  with  considerable  spirit, 
though  in  a  style  which  shews  that  he  was  not  disposed  to  form 
an  unfavouraUe  estimate  of  his  ow&m^its.  VoL  L  ?.  ^6^-^ 
274.  ' 

The  'Vest  of  the  first  vohime  is  occupied  chiefly  by  an  ac* 
count  of  the  iU-concerted  expedition  to  the  Azores  in  1597^ 
in  which  Raiegh  excited  the  resentment  of  Essex  by  a  daring 
breach  of  orders,  in  commencing  alone  an  attack  on  the  island 
pf  Fayal,  and  thus  robbing  him  of  his  share  in  the  glory  of  its 
success.  The  jealousy  of  the  rivals  was  afterwards  thinly 
veiled  by  the  treacherous*  disguise  of  seeming  cordiality ;  but 
at  the  execution  of  Essex,  Ralegh,  it  is  thought,  was  unable  ta 
repress  some  indecent  symptoms  of  triumphant  satis£akCtion^ 
which  rendered  him  extremely  unpopular,  and  possibly  led 
many  to  believe  that  he  was  actively  instrumental  in  the  ruin 
of  this  idol  of  the  multitude.  That  he  was  persuaded  of  the 
necessity  of  sacrificing  the  favouirite^  will  scarcely  be  doubted 
after  the  perusal  of  the  following  letter  to  Cecily  whkh  ha& 
been  preserved  among  the  Burleigh  papers*, 

*  Sir,  I  am  not  wise  enough  to  give  you  advice ;  but  if  you  take 
Hfor  a  good  counsel  to  relent  toward  this  tyrant,  you  will  repent  it 
when  it  shall  be  too  late.  His  malice  is  fixed,  and  will  not  era- 
perate  by  any  of  y^ur  mild  courses;  for  be  ^ill  ascribe  the  altera- 
tioD  to  her  majec<y*«  past  Hani  mi  ty,  and  not  to  your  good  nature, 
iaiowing  that  you  work  but  opon  her  huinour,  and  not  aot'Of  any 
love  toward  htm.  The  less  yoa  make  him,  the  less  he  shall  be 
able  to  harm  you  and  yourS ;  and  if  her  majcsty^s  faVoor  fail  him, 
be  will  again  decline  to  a  comoton  person.     For  after-reve nget , 

•  Bums, 
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Hear  tbcm  not ;  for  your  own  father  was  esteemed  to  1>e  the  cop. 
trivcr  of  Norfolk's  ruin,  yet  his  son*  followeth  your  father's  Sf)n, 
and  lovcth  him.  Humours  of  mr n  iuccrcd  not,  but  grow  by  occa- 
sions and  accidents  of  tirnc  and  power.  Somerset  nrade  no  revenge 
on  the  d«k<  of  Northumberland's  hfirs.t— -NortdumberlaBd  that 
now  is,  thinks  not  of  Hatton's  issue  *— Kelloway  lives  that  mur^ 
^red  the  brother  of  Horsey;  and  Horsfry  let  him  goby  all  hit 
lifetime*     I  could  name  yoa  a  thousand  of  those;  and  therefore 

.  <ftCter*fcaF8  are  but  prophecies,  or  rather  conjectures  from  causes  re* 
inote— look  to  the  present,  and  you  do  wisely.  His  son  shall  be 
the  youngest  earl  of  England  but  one,  and  if  b is  father  be  now 
ke])l  down,  Will.  Cecil  [fbhall  be  able  to  keep  as. many  men  at  h^e 
beds  as  he,  and  more  too.  He  may  also  match  in  a  better  bouse 
th  m  his,  and  so  thai  fear  is  not  worth  the  fearing.     But  if  the  father 

'  continae,  he  will  be  able  to  break  the  branches,  and  pull  up  tHe 
tree  r<»of  siiid  all.     Lose  not  your  advantage;  ifyoo  do,  Ixretd 

.yonr destiny/     Vrhl.  p.  313. 

In  Elizabeth's  last  parliament  sir  Walter  repcesented  the 
county  of  Cornwall  \  and  the  specimens  which  are  here  pre* 

'  sented  of  his  parliamentary  talent^,  display  much  sound  jiulg- 
ment  and  enlightened  policy.     His  remarks  on  the  statute  of 

.  tillage  we  shall  recommend  to  those  of  our  modern  legislators 

.who  imagine  that  the  prosperity  of  agriculture  may  be  «pro« 

jDOted  by  parliamentary  iitterference. 

'  *  I  think  this  law  fit  to  be  repealed.  For  many  poor  men  are 
-jiot  able  to  fitid  seed  to  sdw  «o  ituich  ground  as  they  are  bouncl  to 
Dlough,  whick  tbey  must  do  or  inoir  the  penalty  of  the  sratttte* 
beside,  all  nations  abound  with  corn.  .France  ottered  tbe  qiieeii 
to  serve  Ireland  with  corn  at  sixteen  shlUings  a  Quarter,  whtch  is 
but  two  shillings  a  bushel.  If  we  should  sell  it  so  heie;  the  plough- 
roan  would  be  beggared.  The  Low-country  man  and  the  Hollanckrt 
who  never  sow  corn,  hath  by  bis  i^idiistry  auch  plenty^  that  they 
will  serve  other  nations.  The  Spaniard,  who  often  wantetb  corn^ 
had  wc  never  so  much  plenty,  would  never  be  beholden  to  the 
Eoglishman  for  it,  neither  to  tne  Low-countrymen  nor  to  France, 
but  will  fetch  it  even  of  the  very  Barbarian.  And  that  which  the 
BarbariaH  hath  been  auW  for  these  two  Imndred  years  ( I'  mean. 
for  traffic  of  com  into  $|«im)  tkit  king  in  policy  bath  set  at  libetty 
of  himself,  because  he  will  not  bt  beholden  unto  otbernatioos. 
And  therefoi«,  I  think  the  best  course  is,-  to  set  it  at  liberty  and 
leave  every  man  free,  which  is  the  desire  of  a  true  Endishman.' 

Vol.  Lr.  318. 


*  *  Probably  his  second  son.* 

*  t  The  duke  having  influenced  £dward  VL  to  deprive  htm  of  bis  titles  and 

« I  Sir  Christopher  Hatton  having  been  luipected  of  the  murder  of  the  late 
4arl  of  f^prthnnwerland  in  the  Tower.'  ^^  , . 
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Th^  second  volume  opens  with  the  following  pompoas  ^e^ 

tcnce: 

*  Witb  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth  the  good  fomine  of  sir 
Walter  Ralegh  sank  to  rise  no  niofe ;  aiid  those  talents,  which, 
pnder  the  smiles  of  a  female  sovereign  of  singular  penetration^  had 
been  called  forth  aqd  directed  to  the  noblest  ends,  were  doomed  to 
fade  and  wither  under  the  frowns  of  her  successor.' 

Of  the  causes  to  which  may  be  ascribed  Jameis's  unfaTousv 
lable  opinion-  of  Ralegh,  little  can  now  be  known,  thou^ 
much  may  be  conjectured.  Our  author  reasonably  imagines 
^fhat  sir  Walter  suffered  scyerely  from  the  representations  9? 
flssex  and  Cecil  in  their  correspondence  with  James  during 
t^te  life  of  Elizabeth.  It  seems  ^so  that  he  was  one  of  tho^ 
irho  honestly  4<^lared  their  disgust  at  the  introduction  of 
those  multitudes  of  the  king's  rapacious  couQ^men  «rl|0 
*  were  then  suffered  like  locusts  to  devour  this  kingdom.'  Vol. 
It  p.  3.    Besidesi    •  • 

*  The  epterpri^ing  and  nyiTtial  character  of  sir  Walter  wa^  f^r 
from  tong'enial  to  th^  disposition  of  James ;  and  an  ojpfer  which  he 
made  on  the  king's  accession  of  invading  Spain  with  two  thousand 
7nen»  free  of  expence  to  the  crown,  as  well  as  a  Discourse  which  he 

'  wrote*  tQochingti  war  ^pith  Spsin^  and  the  protection  of  the  Nether* 
lands*  were  hot  likely  to  -promote  hie  c^v^e  widi  thf  pew  «ov^ 
reign.?    Vol.11,  p.  4. 

The  first  symptoms  of  the  royal  suspicion  and  displeasune 
wtre  his  loss  pf  the  wine^patent,  and  oflSice  of  ^ptain  of  tfaie 
-guard,  both  which  he  enjoyed  iin4pr  Elizabeth :  and  *  three 
months  had  not  elapsed  since  the  king's  arrival*  before  he  was 
charged  with  treasonable  practices  against  his  government/ 
Vol.  II.  p.  5. 

This  conspiracy,  Mr.  Cayley  judiciously  remarks,  is  an  enig- 
ma of  state  which  has  never  met  with  a  satis&ctory  solution. 
The  follpwing  is  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  Cecu  to  sir  Thomsis 
Paqry,  ambassador  in  France*  which  we  learn  is  printed  in 
.$his  work  for  the  first  time*  and  which  contains  an  obscure 
sccount  of  a  wUd  and;  brainless  project  to  seize  the  person  of 
the  king,  and"  iextort  from  him  a  toleration  of  the  Romish 
iaith,  and  a  distribution  pf  the  most  profitable  posts  of  govern-^ 
ment  among  the  conspifator§.  Part  of  the  scheme  was  to 
treat  with  ciDunt  Aremberg^he  imperial  ambassador,  to  be 
employed  for  treasonable  purposes  which  are  not  very  clearly 
l^zplained.  The  person  employed  in  this  criminal  negociation 
Was  lord  Cobbam,  ivhp  accused  Raleg^  pf  co-operating  in  these 
practices. 

;  Tl^e  lord  Cobham  being  called  in  quettiooj  I^e,  did  &it  cpafrst 
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lit  own  treasons  as  aboVe  ssii^,  arid  tli^ii  ctid  ibsolutctf  before 
^crim  coaosellors  actii^e  Ralfegh  t6  be  Jiriv^  to  hii  Spanish  course ; 
ivith  farther  additkn  and  exclamation^  that  h«  had  never  cle^U 
herain  but  by  his  own  incessant  proToeatiOtfr.'  Wft^i\i(ioh  he  w^ 
icommit^d  to  the  Tyower;  .where*  Itemgh  hs  Was  ased  with  fil 
'liumamitypk>dged  and  .attended  as  weA.as  in.  bis  on  hoiMCJ;  ;fs>, 
•bific  aflernbon,  while  divers  of  us  wrein^.tljt  Tower «pt ami niK 
■ioint  of  these,  piisoneirsp  he  attiempted  to  have  ii^uf<)cr%d  bimelf. 
Whfcrfeof  wheti  we  were  advertised,  wcijamf  to  iaiiji,  aml.lcMui^ 
Aim  Hi  sorific  agony,  seeming  to  be  lihablc  to  cn(fuce.  his^  xnujfcMj* 
bines',  and  protesting  inilbcencj,  with  carelessness  of  iile*  Aod  i{i 
Mutt  ht}ttfOOr  he  had  Vronnded  Hihiself  finder  tiie  tig(it jyap,  but  no 
way  ituirtallf ,  bemg  ill  thith  rather  a  cui  {b^  >i  ^^b',  and  bW 
very  w.ell  cured  both  in  bod]f  sind  minti.  Wbbrtb  jiiHsK  bt  tHis 
«aae  yet  we  know  not^  for,  how  voluntarily  and  authenticaU<^^  sd- 
ever  th^lor<i  CobhaRi  difd  belbre  ns  all  aocimtim  in  all  bUr  hesir- 
4ng.  and  most  copstanti^,  yet,  .Wng  nevJy  eatamiiifdy  he  <aemetlk 
4ibw  to  <:Iear  air  Walter  in  i^ost  thin«^s,  an^  tqtukhaU  tht  Ij^rthin 
io  Himselt  So,  as  the  matter  conberpiug  the , hXo^X  :p(  ar  ,9^1^ 
ttfan^  how  apparent  sjDCver  it  ifi  tnforo  ^anKJ^eiilifi^  jxX  y(^  i^i^yi  'ft 


JM>twitb8fiitfdiifg  this  rcMctatidn  ;  betaulie  it  is  c9nftWd,^  t^^ 
tiace  Aetr  being  in  the  T^i/^,  intenrgence  hath  Ipme^  from  oo^ 
to  aaMlici^  whoraid  Kaiegli  ^ftpoAuIated  hia  uAlui/d  nsing^  fiira^' 
.....  Foli  H;  f .  a. 

Tlicn  follows  the  « trial  of  sir  Wah^,  R^jjgfe  ^°^^9  ^^ 
Wintoii,  Nov.  ijf  i6oi^t  printed  ycrbatim  irom  ftir,  lfa#- 
^ve^8  edition  of  the  State  Trials  { !  Tbiy  is  ^an  janovatio^ 
sd  dafin|;,  th^t  our  duty  calls  upon  us.  to  "visk  it  with  ^ref^ 
severe  censures,  jtfsuch  a  preceident  i>e  suffered  to  be  re- 
-forded  without  a  most  vigorous  protest/ we  cannot  undertake 
to  measure  the  alarming  extent  of  its  c«0seqtiericd.  We  hdv^ 
sio  secDffity  against  the  addptibh  6f  thb  same  method  in  th'i 
Life  of  ever^  state-criminal  who  may  beeo'iYie  a  future  subject 
«f  biography.  We  are  most  unfei^nedly  tban^ful  that  thi; 
.Expedient  did  not  occur  to  those  who  were. engs^ed  in.thii 
^ttbIidtt:ion  of  the  life  and  corre3pop^ce  or  .;}i^.  iliustriouft 
John  Wilkes !  If  tl^ey  had  been  aware  of  this  a(Sw.  ingredient 
in  the  materta  medlca  of  book-maicihgt  the  world  would  mosl 
probably  have  been  enlightened  with  the  trial  of  the. informs- 
tiDxis  fcnr  -^^the  l^orth  Briton,  No.  45/  and  the  <  Esiaj  od 
Woman/  These  might  have  been  consistently  folllowed  b^ 
«f  Ja#es  Borrows's  report  of  the  case  of  the  King  v.  Jojbii 
Wilkes  on  the  amendment  of  the  record  and  the  reversal*  <>t 
"Ae  ootlafwi^ ;  which  by  an  easy  connect  ion  niight  hav^  infro* 
.  duced  the  caise  of  Moq^  v.  Leach  on  the  imports^i^t  subject  of 
gOkonS  viannKtits>  ahd '  the  still'  more  luniinbus  and  interesting 
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put  of  Zntidc  V.  Carrington,  from  Mr.  Hargrave's  State  Triflk^ 
l>7  which  th^t  question  was  finally  set  at  rest.  If  every  thing 
is  to  be  inserted  which  the  writer  imagines  to  have  any  ten- 
^.jdicncy  to  ilkistrate  the  history  of  the  individual  or  the  spirit 
iind  character  of  the  times,  there  is  no  end  to  transfusion  from 
.one  book  into  another.  Upon  this  principle  Mr.  Cayley 
inight  have  gravely  transcribed  from  Hume  into  his  work  tlie 
reigns  of  queen  Qi2abeth  and  James  I.  His  example  indeed 
is  not  likely  to  be  very  ensniu*ing  by  the  perfections  with  which 

£.is  associated*  Biit  in  an  age  when  every  contrivance  for 
creasinfg  the  magnitude  of  volumes  is  so  eagerly  sought  and 
so  readily  adopt^,  we  think  it  right  to  recommend  to  the 
jpuUic  the  most  yigilaitf  caution  agtiinst  a  repetition  of  the  cx^ 
'periment* 

..  We  corcHally  approve  Mr.  Cayiey*s  sentiments  respecting 
ihh  in£unaus  trial.  It  presents  such  '  an  unsightly  tissue  of 
(abusci  malevoleacci  and  oppression/  as  fixes  everlasting  dis- 
•gpioe'.  upon  those  who  were  then  the  ministers  of  our  law. 
^he  only  testimony  upon  whifl^  he  was  found  guilty  was  that 
'of  lord  Cobham,  a  vtiza  contemptible  for  his  weakness  and 
timidity ;  and  with  ixim  the  judg^  refused  to  confront  the 
j^risoner :  they  sufiered  to  be  read  iq  evidence  a  base  deposi- 
tion of*  this  wretched  |iobleman»  w]iich  he  aftovrards'  ei? 
pressly  an4  solemnly  retracted,*  and  which  the  following 
'curious  anecdote,  if  authentio,  proves  to  have  been  forged* 

*  Queen  Ann,  that  brave  princess,  wa^  iif  a  dcs[>erate  and  sonif 
-Ifelieved  an  incurable  disease,  whereof  the  physicians  were  i^t  the; 
Ikithest  end  of  their  studies  to  find  the  cause,  at  a  non  pliis  for 
the  cure.  Sir  Walter  Ralegh,  bein^  by  his  long  studies  an  adml- 
lablo  chemist*  i^ndevtobk  aiid  perlormed  the  cure  *,  for  wliicfa  be 
would  receive  no  other  reward,  but  that  heV  MMesty  wboM  pro« 
cure  that  certain  lords  mieht  be  sent  to  e^paraine  Cobham,  whether 
]ie  had  acused  sir  Walter  Kalegh  pf  treason  at  anjr  tirn^  under  hit 
hand.  The  kii^g,  at  the  aueeq*s  reqqest,  and  in  justice  could  do 
no  less,  sends  six  lords  (which  I  take  v^ere  the  duke  of  Len* 
box,  Salisbury,  Worcester,  Suffolk,  sir  Ceqrg^  C^arew,  and 
lir  Julins  Csesar)  to  demand  of  Cobhaip,  whether  he  had  npt 
under  his  hand  Iccused  sir  Walter  Ralenrh  at  V^iqcbester  ypon 
that  treason  he  was  arraigned  for.  Cobham  did  protest  pever* 
par  could  he ;'  bat,  said  he,  **  that  villain  Wade  did  often  sollicit 
lae^  and  nof  ppeptiling  that  way,  got  me  by  a  trick  to  write  my 
SMroe  upon  a  piece  ot  w)iite  jpaper,  which  I,  thinking  nothing, 
did.  $o  that  if  any  chaise  came  under  my  hand,  it  was  forg^ 
by  that  villain  Wade,  by  writing  something  above  my  hand  with* 
attt  ray  consent  or  knowledge.  These  six  returni|i|^  to  the  lungt 
ithe  rest  made  Salisbury  their  spokesman,  who  caid  *' Sir,  rar 
lord  Cobham  hath  made  good  all  that  ever  he  wrote  or  said.  ■ 
^here  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  tl|ia  was  bat  an  equivocatiftg  trick  ia 
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taliilMiiy.  For  it  was  true  that  Cobham  had  made  ^od  whatever 
he  bad  wril  (that  being  bui  io  truth  to  very  noching) — but  sever 
wrote  he  aoy  thing  to  accuse  Ralegh.  By  which  jrou  naj  aec 
the  baseness  of  these  lords*  the  cccduiity  of  the  kingt  aad  the 
fuiaof  air.  Walter  Ralegh.*' 


It  is  wen  known  that  the  king  forbore  to  order  the  \ 
lion  of  the  sentencci  and  confined  Ralegh  to  the  Tower  diir« 
ing  plesisttre.  (See  a  very  curious  letter  of  sir  Dudlev  Carlo* 
ton  to  Mr.  J.  Chamberlainj  a  v.  p.  70.)  Sir  W.'s  conrniebaenSr 
laited  twelve  years,  during  which  time  he  devoted  himself  t# 
f)hilo8ophy  and  literature,  ^d  to  his  imprisonment  we  are 
indebted  for  his  <  History  of  the  World/  At  last,  in  th« 
year  16 15,  by  bribery  and  change  of  favourites,  he  obtained 
his  liberty,  and  immediately  resumed  his  favourite  scheme  of 
a  settlement  in  Guiana.  lie  accordingly  accepted  a  commis* 
sion  from  the  king  for  that  purpose,  though  without  a  par^ 
don,  and  with  the  terrors  of  a  legal  sentence  hanging  over 
his  head*.  For  the  account  of  this  disastrous  and  fatal  yopge 
we  are  referred  to  sir  Walter's  letter  to  secretary  Vivawooa^ 
and  another  to  his  wife,  written  from  Sti  Christopher's,  on 
his  homeward  passage  \  and  lastly  to  his  Apoloey  for  the  Voy-^ 
age,  writi!en  on  his  return  to  this  country,  mth  the  appended 
address  to  lord  Carew,  who  was  probably  to  present  the  Apo- 
logy to  his  majesty.  These  are  printed  at  large,  and  occupy 
aboQt  forty  toilsome  pages  of  merciless  repetition.  On  h» 
setum  to  England,  Oondomar  the  Spanish  ambassador  re* 
snonstrated  loudly  against  the  piratical  character  of  the  exp^ 
dition,  and  plainly  intimated  that  nothing  would  satisfy  hia 
court  for  the  jdunder  of  the  settlement  of  St.  Thomaso  by 
Ralegh  and  his  adventurers,  but  the  sacrifice  of  the  ofiTender. 
He  was  accorcGngly  arrested  on  his  landing  at  Plymouth  \  and 
after  delaying  his  journey  to  London  by  the  cowardly  strata- 
gem of  feigning  sickness,  and  the  meditation  of  schemes  for 
hi$  escape,  was  at  last  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  his  for* 
meraentesce  soon  put  in  execution  1  it  being  the  opinion  of 
the  cbamcellor  and  other  commissioners,  that  being  attainted 
of  high  treason  he  could  not  be  drawn  in  question  for  any 
other  offence,  and  that  consequently  his  guilt  in  exceeding 
.t£ie  powers  of  his  commission  in  the  adventure  to  Guianst 
could  not  become  the  subject  of  legal  investigaition.  This 
j}art  of  the  narrative,  by  the  help  of  the  letters  and  original 
papers,  which  Mr.  Cayley  thinks  it  necessary  to  transcribe^ 
js  lengthened  out  to  fortv  pages  more.  The  concluding  chap- 
ter contains  a  list  of  Ralegh's  works,  and  some  account  of 
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his  character  aod  person*  Of  kts  profeaioii  in  dnesstlA 
i^Uowing  instances  will  not  perbxps  easily  b^  credited  in  thlfr 
present  age. 

^  We  are  tdld  that  in  queen  ElicaBeth's  reigtt  he  possessed  d 
suit  of  clothes  beset  -with  jewels^  to  the  value  of  6o»oool.  and  the 
JilUit  l>exeinas  informs  n^  that  the  precious  stones  on  his  coiirl* 
^ocs  eiceeded  6600  piisctt  of  gold  in  talue.*    Vol.  IL  p.  202, 

Sir  \V'alter*s  <  Instructions  to  his  Son  lind  to  Posterity'  vt 
fiibjoined.  This  manual  contains  many vahiajrie  maxims  otprac^ 
tical  wisdom,  and  was  so  popular  that  four  ^itions  of  it  were 
published  before  the  first  eoUecticm  of  Ralegh's  v^orks  in  165 1« 
(Vol.  IL  p.  213.)  We  are  then  indulgeci  irith  an  Appendix  c^ 
114  pages,  consisting  of  /  scarce  pieces,.  Sk^tratite  of  stf 
W.  AaTegb's  history/  We  s^prehend  thai  the  scarcity  of 
these  pieces  forms  their  principal  va].ud«  B)r  £tr  the  greater 
part  of  them  might,  without  loss,  have  been  suffered  to  rc^ 
pose  in  oUivion.  Among  these  may  be  reckoneid  queen  £li« 
zabeth's  letters  patent  to  Ralegh,  concerning  Virginia ;  Ra^ 
fegh'a  deed  of  assignment  respecting  Yimiiia  \  his  patent  for 
t^  gdveriunent  of  Jersey  ^  the  grant  othis  gobds  and  chact^ 
teb  to  trusted  test  his  use  on  lus  attundef ;  and  lasdyf  dio 
warrant  for  sir  Walter's  ezecufion*  What  entotainment 
these  musty  precedents  can  afford  to  any  but  pleaders  and 
conveyancers,  we  are  nnable  to  conjfptnre.  We  duAl  spare 
ourselves  the  labour  of  giving  any  aoccnmt  of  die  rest  of  tho 
articles  in  this  Appendix:,  as  they  are  fifteen  in  number*  They 
conclude  witli  an  examination  by  Mr..Cayley  of  Mr.  Horned 
arguments  against  sir  Walter  Kalegh,*  Which  wei  predict  will 
soon  become  a  very  '  scarce  piece/ 

Of  the  poetry  ascribed  to  Rakgh,  whtdt  is  internersed 
through  these  pages,  but  little  can  be  found  which  will  raise  . 
him  above  the  rank  of  thoae  accomplished  gentlemen  who 
ainuse  their  leisure  with  versification,  Puttenham,  however^ 
»  cotemporary  critic,  seems  to  have  thought  otherwise :  *  for 
ditty  and  amorous  ode,  he  finds  sir  Waker's  vein  most  lofty/ 
insolent,  and  passionate/  But  his  latirck  are  now  faded,  and' 
hb  extravagant  and  laboured  conceits  will  b|f  a  modem  Judg- 
ment be  rejected  with  disgust.  T^ie  verses  aaid  to  be  compos^ 
ed  by  him  the  evening  before  hi^  execution,  exhibit  a*  very 
curious  specimen  of  his  taste.  A  ntic^ating-  the  joys  of  heavettj^ 
he  promises  himself  that  he  shall — 

*  Taste  of  nectar's  suckets. 

At  those  clear  wells 
^  Where  sweetness  dwells,^ 
Drawn  up  by  saints  in  chrjstal  buckets  i* 
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His  imagination  was  at  that  time  naturalk  fiUed  wiA  the 
fonns  and  proceedings  of  criminal  justice.  These  images  he 
(ransfers  to  a  higher  tribunal* 

<  From  iheaoe  to  heaven's  bribelcss  hal)^ 
Wbece  bo  conrapted  voiots  brawl» 
No  conscience  molten  into  goM, 
No  iorg'd  accuser  bought  or  sold« 
No  cause  dcCerr'd,  no  valn-«pent  journej^ 
For  there  Christ  is  the  kingVattorney ; 
Who  pleads  for  all  without  degrees^ 
^od  he  hath  angeis^  but  no  fees. 

*  And  when  the  twelve  grand  million  jury 
Of  our  sins,  with  direful  turf. 
Against  our  souls  black  verdicts  give, 
Christ  pleads  his  death,  and  then  we  live. 

'  Be  thou  my  speaker,  taintless  pleader  I 
Unblottcd  lawyer !  true  proceedcr ! 
Thou  would*st  salvation  e'en  for  alms. 
Not  with  a  bribed  lawyer's  palms.*    Vol.  II;  f .  169. 

Bat  the  fame  of  Ral^h  rests  on  a  nuMre  solid  and  duraUe 
|)«^  than  that  of  dimmutive  Doetry :  and  the  mind  that 
cmdd  achieve  <  the  Ijtbtory  of  the  Woiid'  might  well  be  ab> 
towed  tba  reareatk>&  of  a  few '  idle  rhymes.  In  this  gneal 
work,  if  *  he  has  produced  an  historical  dissertation^  but  sd* 
ilom  ns^  to  the  majesty  of  history^'*  still  the  variety  of  its 
kamingy  and  the  singular  elegance  of  its  styk»  are  sufficient 
to  secure  its  author  a  distin^ished  rank  among  the  benefiic* 
tors  to  EngUsh  literature* 

.  Of  the  character  of  Ralegh  a  very  feeUesketch  n  given | 
Md  perh^  at  this  distance  of  time  a  comidete  delineation  of 
it  wnuld  be;  impossibk.  b.is  however  suJEdently  clear  dnt 
he  pesscstad  a  nund  of  the  most  vigorous  aod  versatile  acti* 
vity.  His  nndetstandinp  was  naturally  sound  and  masculine  % 
imt  he  was  unhappily  too  ready  to  suirender  it  to  the  dondf 
9MEL  of  a  wild  and  romantic  imagination.  He  appears  to  be ' 
chargeable  with  credulity  rather  than  with  srdcKborate  desian 
to  cheat  the  public  ^  for  it  wiH  not  easily  be  credited  that  he 
was  se  profligate  and  hardened  an  impostor  as  to  persevere  to 
the  moment  of  his  dassoltttion  (see  Vol.  11.  p.  167  and  16S)  in 
assei^ing  the  existence  of  the  mine  in  Guiana^  without  a  firm 
conviction  of  the  fimth  of  his  protestations.  To-  the  intrepid 
spirit  of  enterprise  so  intimately  connected  with  his  ardenS 
fancy^  this  country  ia  eternaUy  mdebted,  since  hemay  jusll/ 
he  regarded  as  the  £ither  of  our  American  adomaation.    nm 
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▼as  singnlarly  admirable  for  the  variety  of  his  accomplishment^ 
lie  was  a  consammate  seaman,  an  active  and  experienced  sol- 
dier^a  polite  and  profound  scholar,  and  an  able  politician.  Yet 
his  char^ter  appears,  on  the  whde,  to  have  been  mixed  and 
ambiguous  \  his  temper  was  impatient  and  restless,  and  it 
wo^ld  seem,  on  the  accession  of  James,  turbulent  and  dis^ 
cootested.  .  His  m^ind  was  incapable  of  repose,  and  being  re- 
pressed from  honourable  activity  by  the  suspicions  of  the 
coort^  possibly  sought  employment  in  the  agitation  of  designs 
which^  though  not  positively  criminal,  were  at  least  highly  in- 
discreet. -  His  valour  and  firmness,  in  the  midst  of  difficulty 
and  peri!,  have  always  been  unimpeached  ;  yet  his  pretended 
attempt  to  murder  himself  when  arrested  for  high  treason, 
and  his  fictitious  sickness  on  his  journey  to  London  after  his 
yeturn  from  the  fatal  voyage,  are  artifices  inconsistent  with  a 
steady  and  exahed  courage.  He  was  never  a  favourite  with  the 
people  till  after  his  trial  for  high^treason.  The  hasty  and 
sanguine  violence  of  his  manner  may  possibly  have  been  ill 
'  calculated  to  conciliate  benevolence  or  favour.  The  injustice 
and  cruelty  of  his  dentefice  however  soon  made  his  cause  uni- 
versally popular  \  and  it  may  be  presumed  that  he  would  not 
have  filled  so  large  a  space  in  the  eye  of  postd-ity,  if  he  had 
not  been  a  martyr  to  the  shameful  weakness  and  timidity  of 
Ats  sovereign.  ^ 

Of  these  volumes,  so  little  Is  written  by  Mr.  Cayley,  that 
they  do  not  furnish  much  opportunity  for  criticism  on  his 
style.  We  have  seen  enough  however,  to  lead  us  to  snspect 
that  he  is  unused  to  composition,  and  not  very  famSiar  with 
the  granimattcal  niceties  of  language.  In  page  194, Vol.  II.  we 
are  told  that  *  itt  fame  is  too  adhesive  that  such  an  opinion^ 
once  started,  should  speedily  be  forgotten.'  And  by  one  of  the 
marginal  notices  we  are  informed  that  *  Ralegh  was  candi- 
date as  vice-chamberlain/  Vol.  I.  p.  291.  We  cannot  allow 
the  propriety  of  the  following  expression,  p.  201  ;  *  singular 
talents,  vrith  great  success  in  the  assertion  of  them/  &c.  and 
in  page  1^3  we  read  of  *  aspersions  whichj  if  substantiated, 
would  retract  from  merit.'  Some  sentences  we  perused  se« 
veral  times  before  we  could  reach  the  meaning,  nor  could  we 
always  confidently  promise  ourselves  that  we  were  successful 
at  last.  We  are  unable  exacHy  to  discern  the  scope  of  the 
following  profound  remark.  Of  the  combination  of  quali- 
ties by  which  sir  Walter  was  distinguished,  we  are  told  that  it  is 
*  an  union  of  excellence  on  which  mud  ntigbt  be  written^ 
were  we  not  silenced  by  the  reflexion,  that  a  corresponding 
union  of  talent  aild  opportunity  can  rarely  occur  /  p.  199, 
In  the  same  page  we  find  a  passage  singularly  aukward  and 
inck^gant: 
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*  Amid  the  irarioua  mltttai^' arising  hf  various  favourites  In  tlie 
long  reign  of  Elixabech,  no  man  enjoys*  the  credit  of  being  ices 
immersed  by  the  smiles  of  the  court  in  the  luxuries  of  i.t  ;  while 
no  one  converted  its  frowns  to  greater a^tility^  by  being  animated 
by  them  «o  enterprise  the  most  honourable.* 

Wc  arc  occasionally  roused  by  a  sentence  of  noisy  pomp. 
Thus  the  behaviour  of  the  vice-chancellor  of  Cambridge  to 
Ralegh,  on  the  subject  of  his  wine*  patent,  is  described  as  the 
*  haughty  insolence  of  cloistered  greatness !'  VoL  I.  p.  4%. 

It  will  be  clearly  seen  by  our  readers,  that  Mr.  C.  has  per- 
formed bvC  a  small  part  of  the  duty  of  a  biographer  ;  he  has 
iadeod,  as  we  have  remrarked  above,  done  little  more  thaa 
coHect  and  publirii  his  materials.  Of  the  documents,  papers, 
«Ad  letters,  which  he  has  laid  before  the  public,  many  are 
undoubtedly  interesting,  and  these  we  would  certainly  have 
preserved.  But  before  he  ventures  on  another  edition  wc  re- 
commend him  to  submit  his  work  to  the  operation  of  some 
discriminating  in'tdlect,  which  shall  separate  the  worthless 
firomche  valuable  parts.  Above  ^11,  the  information  respect* 
ing  Guiana  requires  judicious  abridgment.  Few  will  be  found 
in  these  days  who  can  interest  themselves  in  the  prolix,  ram- 
Uing,  and  extravagant  narratives  of  our  earlier  navigators,  or 
busy  themselves  with  a  dispute  now  nearly  two  centuries  ex« 
ttnct»  Stripped  of  its  ponderous  superfluities,  the  book  wiU 
shrink  to  about  one-fourth,  or  at  most  one-third,  of  its  pre- 
lent  size  \  and  if,  in  addition  to  the  industry  of  which  he  has 
shown  himself  capable,  Mr.  C.  will  add  a  course  of  persever* 
ing  exercise  in  the  practice  of  composition,  he  may  at  last, 
instead  of  two  quartos  of  shapeless  information,  present  the 
world  with  a  verjr  moderate  and  comfortable  octavo,  of  agree- 
able and  instructive  biography. 


AkT.  XI. — Travels  to  the  Westward  of  the  Atlegany  MoutJ- 
tains ^  in  the  States  of  the  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee*  By 
F.  A.  Michaux,  M.D.  Translated frwn  the  Origitial  French 
by  B.  Lambert.    %vo.   7/.   Mawman.     1805. 

THE  />bject  of  M.  Michaux'  visit  to  America  appears  to 
have  been  the  renewal  of  a  botanical  intercourse  between  the 
old  and  new  continents,  which  had  been  established  by  his 
£tther,  who  for  that  purpose  had  formed  a  botanic  garden  in 
the  vicinity  of  Charlestown.  After  the  father's  return  to 
Europe  it  had  been  much  neglected ;  but  as  it  is  now  in 
possession  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Carolina,  they  pro- 
pose to  comlnne  and  to  cultivate  those  useful  vegetables  of 
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die  otd  continent,  which,  from  resemblance  of  climate,  pr<V 
mist  a  fiur  chance  of  succc^.  Evexy  institution  of  this  sort  Is 
Ughly  kndahle,  and,  when  conducted  with  even  ordinary  care 
and  intelligence)  cannot  £eiil  to  be  a  source  of  much  pleasure 
and  utility. 

♦  M.  Michaux  spent  the  autmrni  and  winter  i8op^  in  the 
collection  of  seeds  in  different  parts  of  Carolina,  which  he  sent 
to  Europe ;  but  we  are  sorry  he  has  given-  us  ap  a€4S0unt  'o£ 
these  humble  labours.     H^  does '  not  indeed  appear  to  havef 
originally  intended  to   publish  his  observations  v  ^  w^k 
therefore  is  to  be  consido-ed  as  only  a  hastysketch  of  the  pro- 
minent features  which  attracted  his  attention :  but  as  far  as  it 
goes,  the  facts  takin  notice  of  arc.  very  interesting,  and  arc  dc^ 
livered  in  a  plain  unaffected  style,. indudng^  us  to  give  fiiU- 
credit  to  the  several  parts.of  hi$.narration. 

His  short  description  of  Charlestown,  New  York,  and  Phi-' 
ladelphiay  affords,  nothing,  new.  About  the  end  of  Juene  1 8oa>^ 
he  set  off"  on  his  journey  to  the  western  country,  travelling  iH) 
the  stages  as  far  as  Shippensburgh,  one  hundred  and  forty 
zniles  from  Philadelphia. '  The  public  canveyanefs- not  going: 
firther,  travellers  are  obliged  to  proceed  on  foot^ot  purchase 
Horses.  Finding  that  one  of  his  companions  in  the*  stage,  an; 
American  officer,  was  going  to  Pittsburgh,  at  the  head  m  the! 
Ohio,  they  agreed  to  buy  a  horse  for  their  mutual  acGommo«« 
dation,  and  to  .ride. by  turns.  The  situation  of  Pittsfaorghr. 
placed  at  the  conflux  of  the  Monongahda  and  Allegany  rivers^, 
the  union  of  which  forms  the  Ohio  $  the  rapid  advances  this* 
town  has  already  made,  and  is  capable  of  making,  in  a  com* 
fifiercial  point  of  view,  render  it  one  of  the  most  intesestiiigi 
spots  in  the  United  States. 

'  It  serves  as  a  staple  for  the  merchandi^  sent  From  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore,  at  the  com  me  a  cement  of  tbespring.  aad-autunMi  • 
for  the  Supply  of  the  states  of  the  Ohio  and  Kentucky^  and  of  the 
esUbUifamentof  the-Natches.'     p.  72..  * 

*■  Pittsburgh  is.  not  only  the  staple  of  qommercefor  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore,  with  the  western  country,  but  it  is  also  that  of  the 
xiumerous  estabUshment^  which  are  formed  on  the  Monongafaela 
and  Allegany  rivers.     The  territorial  products  of  these  countriea 
find  ao  easy  szmI  advantagoodiTvent  bj the-Ohio  and  the  Nfississippt.. 
I^'lour,  hams,  afid  snmkcd  pork  are  tha  prriKipal  articles  sent  to" 
NewOrkaQfl^  whence  they,  air  re^eacported  to  tbt  West  Indies* 
They  also  export,  for  the-  consvimption  of  Louisiana,  bar^iron^ 
coarse  clothsy  bottles  made  at  Pittsbufgb,  whisber^  avd  barrelLesdr 
butter.     A  great  part  of  these  acticlea  come  from  Hfldltoile,  a  ^rerf, 
commercial  little  town,  situated  on  the  Moaoagahda,.  fifiy-five- 
-Hiiles  above  Pitcshurgh.    All.  these  advantages  con^jiaedythaver 
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wffthta  ten  years,  augmentrd  the  populatton  aiid  th<7fltfp  of  prq^ 
^Ktyin  this  townVtenfoldy  an<)  stilf  contribute  to  their  ipcfcas^ 
i^hich  cferjr  day  becomea  iriqrc  rapid/     ?•  74* 

*  The  naTigation  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi  is  so  mucb  in 
i^,ih^tktbe  distance  from  Biltsburgh.  toKewOileatfif  is  oow  knosva 
with  great  pfecision  :^  it  is  fixed,  at  2,100  miles.  The  canyian 
boats  generally  require,  in  the  spring,  froiii  forty-five  tp.fijfty  day^ 
to  peiforpi  this  passage,  which  two  or  three  piersonS)  in  a  lign)^ 
vessel  f pirogue)  can  accomplish  in  twenty  <>f  twenty-five  days. 

*  It  is  not  perhaps  known  to  many  people  in  Europe,  that  vcs." 
aeb  of:  a'coDsiderabie  tonnage  are  built  at  Pittsburgh,  and  on  t\^ 
pllto*     One  of  tbe.  principardock-yards  is  on  the  IVfonongahela^ 
two  hundred  toises  from  the  last  houses  in  the  town.    The  timbers 
employed  in  thi^ir  construction  are  the  wj^ite  pak,  Quercus  jMa  ; 
the  red  oak,  Quercm  rubra  ;  jUe  black  oak,  Quercus  tinctoria ;  % 
species  of  walnut,  Jv^lans  pignut ;  the  cluster  cherry-tree,  Certuus. 
Pwr^imana^  and  a  species  of  pine,  which  is  used  for  masts,,  and. 
also  for  such  parts  of  the  vessel  as  require  a  lighter  wood.     All 
these  woods  being  in  the  vicbity,  the  expenses  of  construction  ar)^ 
less  considerable  than  in  the  ports  of  the  Atlantic  st2^es.    The 
cordage  is  fabricated  at  Redstpne,  or  at  Lexington,  where  tv^^o, 
good  rope-*walk6  are  established,  which  also  supply  th^  ships  bujl^ 
in  Marietta  and  Louisville.     When  t  was  at  Pittsburgh,  in  July. 
1802,  there  was  a  three-masted  vessel  on  the  stocks,  of  two  hun-^ 
dredand  fifty  tons  burthen,  and  a  gallietof  ninety,  which  were 
AcaHy  finished.    These  vessels  ^ere'to  go  down  to  New  Orleans 
in.  tbeJolloiKring.spring,  withr  a  cargo  ot  the  productiot^  of  the 
opnntry,  and.  before  reaching  tbe  ocean,  wpuld  m^k^  a  voyage  oi 
near  2200  miles.     There  .is.  not  a.,do\(bt  b^ic  that,  hereafter,  vessels 
will  be  constructed  two  hundred  leagues  above  the  mouth  of  tUOr 
Missouri,  fifty  above  that  of  the  Ililnois  river,  and  a)so  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi, two  hundred  leanu^s  above  the  place  where  these  rivers 
join  it :  that  is  to  say,  six  iiundred  and  fifty  leagues  from  the  sea  ; 
flu-  in  the.^ccs  mentioned,  their  depths  are  as  great  as  that  of  the. 
Qbip  -at  Pittsburgh,  and  it  would  be- wrong  to  suppose^  that,  in 
t^^^  tbe  vast  couptrics  vsatered  by  these  rivers,  will  not-  besntfici^i 
•p^Iy  populous  tp  execi^te  sijioh  ^terprbes*    The  rapid.popola* 
tion  of  the  three  new  western  states>  in  circumstances  iofinitelii 
less  favourable,  warrant  this  opinion.     These  states^  in  which, 
thirty  y^ars.  ago,  there  weire  scarcely  three  thousand  inhabitants^ 
bavcat  present, more  than  four  hundred  thousand ;  and  among  all 
the^pbatations,  which  on  the  ro«ds  are  sddom  more  than  fogr  or 
fire  voAta  asunder,  it  is  very  nnooimnon  to  find  one,  ev^n  of  the 
most  floteiishing^  of  which  the  proprietor  may  not  be  asked,  with. 
confidence,  from  whence  be.  emigrated,  or,  in  the  trivial  language 
o£  the  Americans,  Ff^m  what  part  of  ike  vmrid  arc  you  com(  f  as  if 
tfaeta  wiest  and  fertile  TegioBt  iveije  iateoded  to  be  the  point  of  con- 
^entration^  and  common  country  of  ajiljtl^^  i,nhfibitaot9  of  .tbe^giobe* 
Mow  if  wt  cottsi^r  these  astpfushlnjr  ^nd  rapidi.  am^o(sjtio|tf^ 
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whit  ickfts  thai!  we  not  form  of  the  hi|;h  deeiee  of  protpenfy  In. 
vrbkh  these  wettem  countriet  may  attain,  and  of  the  great  increa0tf ' 
which  the  commerce,  population,  and  culture  of  this  country  will 
acqutie  by  the  uoi'oa  of  Louisiana  to  the  American  territory  »*  p.  76* 

It  is  only  in  spring  and  autumn,  bowever,  that  the  Ohio  sk 
terigable  for  large  vessels  so  high  as  Httsburgh :  In  thie  sum-. 
mer  the  communication  with  the  lower  settlements  is  kept  up 
by'  boats  of  a  smaller  construction^  adapted  to  the  existing  statcir; 
Ikf  the  current. 

Between  Pittsburgh  and  Wheeling  M.  Michaux.  passeA'<: 
through  West  Liberty  town>.wh^e  the  aoil»  though  ancqju^*' 
k/ertile. 

•  The  produce  of  the  land  varies  s  it  yields  from  fifteen  to  twienty 
husheb  of  wheat  per  acre,  when  well  cleared,  but  only  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  when  that  is  not  complete;  that  is  to  say»  while  the 
stumps  remain  :  for  in  clearing  the  land,  they  begin  by  felling  the 
trees  two  feet  above  the  ground,  and  afterwards  the  atumps  are 
exterminated  in  isuccession.  It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  the 
planters  only  plough  the  land  once,  do  not  manure  it,  i^nd  never . 
let  it  lay  fallow,     llie  price  of  the  land  depends  upon  its  quality* 

*Thc  best,  in  the  proportion  of  twenty  to  twenty-five  acres  o^ 
deared  land,  in  a  lot  of  two  or  three  hundred,  is  not  worth  more 
than  three  or  four  piasters  an  acre  ;  the  taxes  are  about  an  half-, 
penny  or  a  penny  an  acre.*     p.  9$. 

Near  this  place,  in  passing  through  a  narrow  valley,  nu- 
merous strata  of  coal  were  visible  five  or  six  feet  in  thickness  ; 
but  the  country  being  one  continued  forest,  these  mines  are' 
not  yet  worth  working.  From  Whqpling  our  traveller  de- 
scended the  Ohio  in  a  canoe  about  twenty-four  feet  long^ 
eighteen  inches  wide,  and  as  much  in  depth ;  and  reach^ 
Marietta,  a  distance  of  a  hundred  miles,  in  three  days  and  a 
half.  The  size  of  the  trees  growing  upon  the  flats  or  low 
groimds  between  the  hills  and  the  river,  attracted  particular 
attention.  They  are  larger  than  in  any  other  part  of  North^ 
America. 

*  Tbirty-six  miles  before  reaching  Marietta,  we  stopped  with  m 
person  who  Jives  on  the  right  bank :  at  about  fifty  paces  from  kia 
house  he  showed  us  a  plane-tree,  platanus  tcdiJmitali%^  of  which  the 
trunk  was  swelled  to  a  prodigious  sise-at  a  h\pigbtof  two  ieet^  we 
measured  it  four  feet  above  the  surface  o£  the  ground,  and  found - 
it  to  be  foriy-seven  feet  ia  circumference.  It  appeared  to  keep  the 
ssrne  dimensions  to  the  height  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  then  it- 
divided  into  several  branches  of  a  piopoitioaal  thickness.*    p.  toj.Y 

Marietta,  which  did  not  exist  fifteen  years  agO|  consists  oC 
above  two'  hundred  houses^  and  boasts  cf  a  doa:*7ard»  wherdL 
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tiJiB^  brigs  were  on  the  stocks,  one  of  which  was  two  hundred 
and  twenty  tons  burthen. 

*  In  the  Ohio,  as  well  as  in  the  Allegany,  the  Monongahela,  and 
the  other  rivers  of  the  west,  there  is  found  -an  abundance  pf  a  spe* 
icies  of  muscle,  from  two  to  five  inches  in  length  ;  it  is  not  eaten, 
buttb«  mother-of-pearl  which  is  very  thick)  is  employed  to  make 
sleeve-buttons*  I  have  seen  some  of  them  at  Lexington,  which 
-were  as  beautiAil 'its  those  made  of  the  mother-of-pearl  used  in 
lEurope.  This  new  species,  which  1  have  brought  with  me,  has 
bega  named  by  citizen  Kose,  the  vmo  06iotenJsi, 

*"  The  Ohio  abounds  with  fish  of  different  species.  The  most 
'common  is 'the  cat-fish,  silurusfdit*  These  are  caught  with  a 
hand-line ;  and  in  this  manner  i^tj  are  sometimes  taken  of  the 
Weight  <^  a  faandred  pounds*'     P.  ijo*. 

The  majority  of  the  faihabitants  of  the  banks  of  the  Ohio 
are  stiU  in  a  hide  state.  The  greatest  part  of  their  time  is 
employed  in  hunting  the  stag  and  the  bear,  chiefly  for  the  sake 
of  the  skins.  They  live  in  miserable  log-houses  without  win- 
dows. ;  and  their  food  consists  almost  entirely  of  maize  bread, 
smoked  hams,  milk,  and  butter.  The  peach  is  tlieir  only  fruit-* 
tree.  The  price  of  the  best  land  is  three  dollars  an  acre.  The 
wandering  and  completely  unsettled  disposition  of  those  who 
ore  called  thcjirst  /^//rrj,  exhibits  a  curious  trait  of  character. 
They  cannot  remain  long  on  the  soil  they  have  cleared;  but,  un- 
der pretence  of  finding  better  land,  a  more  healthy  country,  or 
a  greater  abundance  of  beasts  of  chase,  are  constantly  directing 
their  views  to  points  most  remote  from  every  part  of  the 
American  population. 

We  have  an  interesting  description  of  one  of  these  men 
who  kept  company  with  M.  Michaux  two  days  in  d^cending 
the  Ohio. 

<  Alone,  in  a  canoe  of  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  long,  and  tweh  e 
or  fifteen  inches  wide,  he  was  zoing  to  visit  the  bank^  of  the  Mis- 
soori,  at  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  excellent 
quality  of  the  land,  which  is  reported  to  be  more  fertile  than  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio,  and  which  the  Spanish  government,  at  that 
time,  distributed  f^ratts  ;  the  multitude  of  beavers,  elks,  and,  more 
particularly,  of  bisons,  were  the  motives  which  induced  him  to 
emigrate  into  these  distant  countries ;  from  whence,  when  he  bad 
determined  on  a  convenient  spot  to  settle  in  with  his  family,  he 
had  to  return,  and  seek  them  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  which 
obliged  him  to  make  a  voyage  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  hundred  miles, 
three  times.  His  dress,  like  that  of  all  the  American  hunters,  con* 
fisted  of  a  round  waistcoat  with  sleeves,  a  pair  of  pantaloons,  and 
ft  broad  woollen  girdle,  of  a  red  and  yellow  colour.  A  carbine,  a 
tomahawk,  a  small  hatchet  used  by  the  Indians  to  cut  wood,  and 
to  complete  the  death  of  their  enemies,  two  beaver  traps,  and  a 
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large  knife  banging  to  bif  girill^«  composed  his  huntiog-eqaipagt* 
One  blanket  was  all  his  baggage.  Every  evening  be  cncannpcd 
on  the  banks  of  the  river,  or  passed  the  night  bv' a  fire,  and.  when 
h^judgtdthe  spot  tp  be  favoqrabla  to  the  ohasc,  be  penetrated 
.into  the  woods  tor  sevcr^,!  da^'s;  and,  frona  the  produce  of  kit 
biHitingy  procured  tbc  means  of  subsistence,  and  obtained  fircih 
aupplies  with  tbc  skias  of  the  animals  be  bad  killed.'    p.  136. 

At  Limestone,  M.  Michaux  left  the  Ohi(»|  and  proceeded 
on  foot  to  Lexington,  the  most  con6iderable  town  in  the  three 
new  states,  containing  about  three  thousand  inhabitants.  Here 
arc  two  printing*oi5ccs,  each  publishing  a  newspaper  twice  m 
week,  two  good  rope-walks  for  furni?ihing  iliQ  ships  built  on 
the  Ohio,  several  tanneries,  a  patent  nail-machiqci  s^notl^Qr 
for  cleansing  hanp  and  sawing  woqd,  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood some  potteries  of  common  ware^  and  one  or  twa  powder^ 
mills.  The  pricQ  of  Ubour  13  highj  amd  provisions  chcapw  A 
good  workman  receives  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  day,  and  can  Yvtit 
^  weeic  on  a  da/a  wages.  Dr.  S.  Brown,  a  Virginian^  had  a^ 
ready  iatroduced.  vaccination^  and  successfully  emplojed  it  ui 
more  thasv  ^  huR4red  and  fifty  cases* 

Most  of  the  commercial  transactiona  are  canned  on  in  tlie 
way  of  barter.  C9iR  is  scarce^  and  when  cash  k  remitted  to 
Fhi]a4^lphia»  it  isi  sent  01^  horseback  a  distance  cf  about  »X 
huadr«4  and  fifty  miles.  From  this  difficulty  in  the  mode  of 
conveyance,^  note9  Qf  tho  l^ank  of  the  United  States  bcar^a 

/  pffemiwf^  Q^two  p<^  cent..  About  twenty  miles  from  Lexing- 
ton an  ^tempt  W  been  made  to  naturalize  the  vine^  but 
without  much  success.  The  general  observationJ'On  the  staite  . 
of  Kentucky  contain  many  interesting  particulars,  &om  which« 
however,  w^  cannot,  make  any  considerably  extracts,  hs 
prosperity  may  be  estimated  in  some  degree  by  the.  influx  of 
inhabitants.  Before  1782  its  population  did  not  exceed -jogo; 
In  1790  it  was  100,000;  and  in  1800,  by  the  genjer^l  census 
then  taken,  it  amounted  to  220,000.  The  face  of  tl\e  country 
is  uneven,  but  not  moiJLptainous :  limestone  is  in  abundance^ 
with  nuiperous  mines  of  coa>  and  some  of  iron.  1  htf  rivers 
Kentucky  and  Green,  are  fordable  in  summer,  but  in  wintsr 
and  spring  will,  from  the  sudden  efiett  of  the  cxcossive  floods 
rise  forty  feet  in  twenty-four  hours.  Elks  and  bisons  were 
formerly  common  here,  but  as  the  country  becomes  inhabited 
they  have  disappeared,  and  gone  over  to  the  right  bank  of  the 
Mississippi.  The  species  of  animals  nowto  be  found  are  the  deer, 
bear,  wolf,  grey  and  red-haired  fox,  wild  cat,  racoon,  oppos* 

'sum,  and  three  or  fuur  species  of  squirrels.  There  are  plenty  of 
wild  turkies,  some  of  which,  when  killed  in  autumn  or  winter^ 
wrigh  from  thirty-five  to  forty  pounds.    The  planters  culli* 
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tatc  tobacc6,  hetnji,  and  the  difFercnt  species  of  grain,  but 
principally  maize  tod  wheat.  Maize  is  an  artick  for  home 
consumption :  wheat  flour  is  exported :  rye  is  chiefly  used  in  ' 
die  distillatioil  of  spirits  rfliix  is  also  cultivated,  and  manufac^ 
ttsirtd  into  coarse  Unen  by  the  womenfor  the  use  of  their  fami- 
lies. The  only  fruit,  ixclysive  of  a  Tqw  apples,  is  the  peach. 
Of  ihe  latter  a  considerable  quantity  of  liqueur  is  made,  both 
fbr  home  consumption  and  exportation.  From  the  abund- 
ance of  maize,  with  the  addition  of  oats  and  other  forage, 
m^y  of  the  inhabitants' have  profitably  engaged  in  breeding 
horses.  The  numbef  of  homed  cattle  is  considerable  j  and 
i'mmcfist  herds  of  swiiie  roam  at  large  in  the  forests,  where 
ehiefly  they  find  food  for  themselves,  and  returi>  only  occa- 
^onally  to  the  plant^itions,  each  person  knowing  his  own  by 
iltit  pkkiculat  mannet  in  which  he  cuts  their  ears. 

The  manners  of  thepeople  resemble  those  of  the  Virginians, 
from  whom  they  almost  entirely  derive  their  origin.  A  strong 
itHgious  spirit  pervades  the  country;  but  unfortunately, among 
the  most  numerous  sects  (the  methodists  and  anabaptists)  it  is^ 
without  corresponding  good  ejects,  carried  to  a  ridiculous  ex- 
cess* 

The  state  of  Tennessee,  which  was  formerly  part  of  North 
Carolina,  aflPbrds  few  peculiar  dbservations.  Nashville,  the 
principal  toWn  in  the  Cumberland  or. western  district,  is  as 

Jet  inconsiderable.  The  soli  is  equal,  in  fertility  to  that  of 
letitucky  *,  the  climate  is  less  healthy,  but  being  in  a  morS 
sduthefti  latitude,  cotton  is  cultivated  with  success,  and  affords 
4,  tuuch  mor^  lucrative  employment  to  the  planters  than  raising 
graiii,  hemp,  bt  tobacco. 

Itnoitville,  situated  in  Holston  or  East  Tennessee,  is  the 
seat  of  government,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  commercial 
intercourse  with  Bsjtimore  and  Richmond.  Inhere  is  a  cooh 
nnmicatioii  by  water  also  with  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  by  th^ 
ritrd:  Tenn^sie^,  a  distance  of  about  six  hundred  milesj  the 
navigatioU  of  Which,  however,  is  rather  dangerous.  Holston 
is  in  e^etfHsptct  inferior  in  fertility  to  Cumberland  and 

M.  Michau:lc  ctossed  the  AUeganv  mountaijis  betweeir 
Jonesbdrough  and  Morgan  town,  and  proceeding  through 
Lmcolntown,  Chester,  and  Columbia,  returned  to  Charlestown 
in  October,  having  made  a  circuit  from  Philadelphia  of  about 
ttoO  miles  in  three  months  and  a  half. 

A  map  is  prefixed,  exhibiting  an  useful  but  necessarily  im- 
perfect view  of  the  rivers,  principal  towns,  and  boundaries,  of 
fh^  States  which  the  author  visited,  and  of  the  ad^eent  tenn^. 
toty. 

Ga 
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In  general,  wc  arc  satisfied  with  the  fidelity  of  Mr.  Lambert'* 
translation.  As  an  English  composition,  many  sentences  are 
ezccptionabky  owing  perhaps  to  his  having  paid  too  literal  an 
attention  to  the  original.  This  fault,  however,  is  excusable^ 
compared  with  the  inacciyacies,  omissions,  and  gross  mistakes, 
to  be  found  in  other  translations  of  the  same  work  which 
have  been  offered  to  the  public.  Still  some  words  falsely  ren- 
dered, not  however  very  important,  might  be  pointed  out  in 
the  work  before  us. 

Such  expressions  as  *  it  was  them  who  began'' (page  138),. 
manifest  a  degree  of  carelessijicss  or  ignorance  not  to  be  ex- 
cused; and  we  have  several  times  had  occasion  to  notice  si- 
milar faults  in  translations  presented  to  the  public  by  this 
writer. .  However,  upon  the  whole,  his  present  performance 
appears  to  be  executed  with  more  tlian  ordinary  accuracy  and 
mttcntion. 


Art.  XII. — Sermons  altered  and  adapted  to  an  English  Pulpit 

from  French  Writers.    By  Samuel  Partridge^  M.  A.  P.  5w  A. 

Vicar  of  Boston  and  of  Wigtoft  with  ^adring  ;  Chaplain  to  the 

Right  Honourable  Juord  Gwydir  ;  and  late  Fellow  of  Magda* 

len  College^  Oxford.     Sv^*     7/.     Rivingtons.     1804. 

THERE  is  perhaps  nothing  in  which  the  French  and  the 
English  differ  more  from  each  other,  than  in  the  ideas  they 
have  adopted  of  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit.  It  would  be  no 
very  difficult  task  to  account  for  this  difference  $  but  without 
attempting  it,  it  may  safely  be  affirmed  that,  in  general,,  the 
French  preachers  address  themselves  chiefly  to  the  heart> 
,  while  the  principal  aim  of  those  of  our  own  nation  is  to  con- 
vince the  understanding.  It  is  no  matter  therefore  of  sur- 
,  prise,  that  the  former  abound  in  warmth  and  animation,  the 
latter  jn  grave  deliberation  and  instructive  reasoning. 

Of  the  relative  value  of  these  varying  methods  of  arriving 

at  the  same  point,  we  do  not  intend  to  speak;  since  all  concur 

in  an  assurance,  that  excellency  is  to  be  sought  and  to  be  found' 

cttily-lnthe  union  of  thir  qualities  already  mentioned.    The 

^*armth  of  the  French,  tempered  by  the  gravity  of  the  Eng- 

,  lish,  would  constitute  that  perfection  which  is  more  the  ob- 

,    j^ct  of  desire  than  of  expectation.     The  perfect  preacher  is 

like  the  perfect  orator  of  Cicero:  *  qualis  nemo  adhuc  cxtitit/ 

Tliis  *  consummation'  so  *  devoutly  to  be  wished,'  seems  not 

^     to  have  been  unknov»n  to  Mr.  Partridge;  and  though  wc 

.  cftunot  congratulate  Um  on  the  success  of  his  achievcmcutSt! 
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Aough  we  cannot  assign  to  him  the  possession  and  display  of 
that  ctiction  whose  potency  sways  equally  and  altogether  the 
reason  and  the  affections,  we  arc  ready  and  bound  to  praiso 
him  for  good  intention,  and  for  the  .production  of  a  volume  o£ 
sermons  of  a  very  respectable  character.  There  is  chis  of  good 
in  translation,  or,  to  speak  with  a  more  appropriate  reference- 
to  the  present  case,  in  consulting  the  writers  of  other  coun-^ 
tries  ;  that  the  stock  of  domestic  information  is  increased,  and 
that  truth  is  sometimes  supported  by  arguments  if  not  abso-? 
lotely,  at  least  apparently,  new# 

The  nature  of  this  work  requires  specific  explanation*  Mn 
Partridge  shall  speak  for  himself. 

*  This  work  is  not  properly  a  translation,  nor  yet  an  abridge- 
iiien<t;  but  is  rather  an  attempt  to  point  out  the  just  mid-war 
betwixt  the  coolness  of  English,  and  the  inordinate  warmth  of 
French  pulpit-oratory.  The  plan  of  each  discourse,  and  most  of 
the  matter,  are  taken  (with  considerable  alteration)  from  French 
divines.  Their  diffuse  arguments,  and  periods,  are  reduced  ;  their, 
rhetoric  is  rejected ;  and  their  sound  oratory  (if  the  English  writer 

*  has  fulfilled  his  design)  is  retained.     All  these  divines  (eleven  in 
number)  are  protestant,  one  excepted.'   .  p.  vii. 

Their  names  are  M.  Tabbe  de  Cambaceres,  Pierre  du  BosC) 
M.  le  Cointe,  M.  Saix^ucl  de  la  Donespe,  Pierre  Boudet  Gau- 
tier,  Qhatelain,  M.  Elie  Bertrand,  M.  Guiliaume  Laget,  Charles 
Bertheau,  M.  Fox'mey,  and  Superville.  These  writers  are,  we 
think,  in  their  present  form,  become  too  English ;  and  their  . 
discourses  are  not  sufficiently  animated.  The  sermon  against 
which  we  are  least  inclined  to  bring  this  charge,  is  ^  a  caution 
against  false  philofophy,'  firom  Coloss.  ii.  8*  The  author  un-  J 
dertakes  to  shew, 

*  That  irreligioQS  men  arc  justly  suspect^  in  their  virtues ;  that 
their  probity  andhonour  are  rather  affected  th^Q  real  qualities.'  p*  19*  . 

*  We  must  here'  (says  he)  *  carry  in  our  minds  a  distinction,  be* 
twixt  pablic  and  secret  crimes  ;  betwixt  those  to  which  men  have 
annexed  shame  and  reproach,  or  the  penalties  of  law ;  and  those 
which  are  accompanied  with  no  shame  and  no  punishment.  I 
allow  then  that,  as  to  outward  and  open  conduct,  fear,  or  self-love,  ' 
or  any  worldly  considerations,  may  restrain  a  man  from  nublic  and 
notorious  crimes.  But,  as  to  secret  crimes,  and  especially  very  ad« 
vantageons  ones;  where  is  the  restraint,  on  these  occasions,  to  the 
man  void  of  all  religion?  *'  In  himself,  they  say;  in  his  own 
heart.'*     Now  let  us  try  this  principle.  \ 

*  Let  us  suppose  two  persons  cast  upon  a  desert  island,  and 
Mkefy  to  remain  there  during  their  lives  :  one,  religious  and  fear*  . 
iAg  God ;  the  other  just  the  contrary.     I  ask  then,  which  of  these 
two  men  will  be  the  least  likely  to  injure  the  other,  and  to  be  the 
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true  roon  of  honouf  ?  Suppose  a  thing  very  probable  ^— that  a  dif» 
pute  arises  betwixt  theqi ;  or  one  is  suspicious  of  the  other;  or  \^ 
angry  ;  or  fooHshly  desires,  in  a  splenetic  moment,  (o  be  sole  lord 
^  ef  the  place ;  and»  m  order  to  become  so,  it  can  only  cost  him  ^ 
ciBgle  crime,  that  cannot  fail  to  be  attended  with  impunity: — 
isbich  of  tbcse  two  men  will^be  ^he  first  to  seize  his  dagger^^  and 
imbrue  his  hands  in  his  brother's  blood  \ 

*  But«  what  is  to  be  concluded  from  this  ?  Not,  t^at.a  man  wUk-% 
out  religion  is  necessarily  void  of  honour  and  integrity  :  but,,  tbajt 
the  passions  of  such  a  man  hav^  one  great  restraint  less  on  that  ac-> 
count;  that  bis  probity  and  virtue  nave  one  great  degree  lets  of 

^assurance;  and;  consequently,  that  he  is  a  man  whpm  we  Quiy 
suspect,  without-doing  him  any  wrong. 

*  Give  what  fine  definition  you  please  of  virtue  ;  call  it  a  sacri- 
fice of  particular  to  general  happiness,  which  reason  alone  should 
prompt  us  to  :-^yet  I  say,  give  mc  a  motive  to  embrace  it,  against 
m"^  apparent  interest,  or  the  violent  impulse  of  my  passions.  Yai% 
cannot  do  this  :  human  laws  cannot  do  it«  And  therefore,  wbea 
irreligious  men  ar^  asked,  how  the  people,  the  multitndcp.can  btt 
influenced  by  their  system  ;  they  answer,  that  their  system  is  fbit 
men  of  sentiment  and  education.  Then,  it  is  a  false  system  :  fo^ 
truth,  as  well  as  virtue,  must  be  adapted  to  ajl  ranks  of  men/  t«  x^* 

Wc  arc  told  that  if  this  volume  be  acceptable  to  the  publicy 
smother  will  appear,  containing  sermons  preached  on  the 
great  festivals  and  on  other  hcSy-days^  and  particular  occa* 
siens.  The  present  specimen  is  such,  that  we  hc^  Mr.  P^uu 
tridge  will  ineet  with  encouragemoit  sufficient  to  induce  him 
to  publish  the  volume  he  proposes. 

•^-    '      '  ■      ■  ^     '  '      ^^j^K^m 

Aht,  XHL — TChe  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irhb  Acadany^  Vol. 
IX.     j{to,    iL^s.  Boards.   Payne  znd  Maciinlay.     1803. 

THE  size  of  this  book  will  prevent  us  from  examining  the 

^holc  of  it  at  present;  and' its  contents  are- so  multifanous, 

that  it  will  npt  be  necessary  to  notice  the  articles  in  order.  We 

shall, however,  begin  with — Art.  i.  *  On  Dr.  Halle's  Serica 

for  the  Calculation  of  Logarithms*    By  the   Rev.  Richard 

:  Murray,  D.D.  late  Provost  of  Trinity  College^  n«ar  Dublin.' 

This  essay  was  found  amongst  the  papers  of  Dr.  Murray  after 
,his  death.  We  are  averse  to  the  flippant  severity  of  remark, 
jet  we  cannot  forbear  expressing  our  wish  that  its  rcp6se  had 
never  been  disturbed.  It  is  neither  a  precious  remain  of  an- 
tiquity nor  a  commodious  instrument  for  the  computation? 
that  modern  times  require. 

*  Art.  4.  An  Examination  of  various  Solutioi^s^  of  Kepler's 
R*oblem,  and  a  short  practical  Solution  of  that  Probjcju  point- 
cd  out.  By  th#Rev.  J.  BHhklcy,  A.  M.  M.  R.  L  A.  Andrews 
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Professor  of  Astronomy  in  the  tJniyers^ty  of  Dublin.* — Al-^ 
most  every  student  of  mathematics  is  acquainted  with*the  ob- 
ject of  the  problem  called,  after  the  great  mathematician  who 
proposed  and  solved  it,  Kepler's  problem.  Besides  the  solu- 
tion of  its  author,  many  other  solutions  have  been  given,  each 
intended  to  be  more  accurate,  or  more  general,  or  more  easy 
in  its^  practical  application,  than  preceding  solutions.  Previ* 
ously  to  the  advancement  of  analysis  which  took  place  last' 
century,  the  solutions  of  Kepler's  problem  were  indirect  and 
tentative ;  and  without  the  aid  of  a  direct  solution,  it  is  no 
tasj  thing  to  institute  a  comparison  between  such  indirect 
jnethods  trith  regard  to  their  facility  and  their  exactness* 
The  improved  methods  of  analysis,  however,  now  enabk 
us  to  institute  a  comparison :  from  them  we  can  solve  the  pro- 
blem directly,  or,  to  speak  with  greater  correctnessyvwe  cart 
directly  approximate  to  the  values  required  to  be  found  in 
the  problem.  The  problem^  in  £ict,  can  be  solved  afttr  the 
same  manner  as  the  circumference  of  an  ellipse  can  be  as^ 
signed :  if  e  be  the  excentricity,  then  the  circumference  of  th^ 

eUifMe  is  equal  to\^{i'^^^le^]^^.~  a—,  &c.  ) 

and  the  more  terms  are  computed,  the  more  nearly  is  the.true 
Value  of  the  elliptic  periphery  assigned.  It  seems  unncessairy 
.  to  say  any  thing  farther  on  this  direct  method  of  approxima- 
tion, and  on  the  manifest  distinction  between  it  and  the  in* 
direct  or  tentative  method  of  approximation^ 

The  direct  solution,  or  the  scries  from  which  tTie  approxi- 
mation can  directly  be  commenced  and  conducted,  is,  in  the 
present  memoir,  the  means  and  scj)^!^  which  Mr.  Brinkley 
compares  the  accuracy  and  the  degree  of  convergcncy  of  the 
indirect  methods ;  thus,  the  expression  for  the  true  anomaly 
is  (m  bejpg  the  mean  ano^ialy,  e  the  excentriclty,  radiui 

=:  x)  ss  m  —  2  e.  sm.  m  -f  1  e  .  sin.  am 


13      .  10 

—  Y2  **"•  3  ^'  ^  i  *"•  ^^* ' 

In  speaking  of  the  mode  t>y  which  Laplace  demonstrates 
this  series,  the  author  says : 

•  It 'is  hereafter  pointed  our,  how  the  same  scries  tor  the  tme 
anomaly^  in  terms  of  the  excentric,  may  he  obtained  without  the 
iDt  rod  action  of  impossible  qnuntitics.  The  law  of  the  series,  if)-» 
deed,  is  not  demonstrated,  but  only  collected  by  induction  ;  yet  it 
may  be  a  question,  in  many  instances,  how  tar  the  demon&tratioii  ~ 
of  a  law  by  the  introduction  of  impoFsihIo  quantities,  exceed^fii 
evidence,  a  conclusion  obtained  by4Mucticn.'    p.  91. 
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This  opinion  is  not  very  luminously  stated.  A  mathema- 
tical proof,  if  it  cannot  be  shewn  to  be  logically  exact,  is,  in 
our  opinion,  -worth  very  little:  proofs  by  induction  are  worth 
very  little;  they  arc  daily  disappearing.  But  what  is  the  evi- 
dence for  the  truth  of  a  proof  conducted  by  what  are  called 
impossible  quantities  ?  This  evidence  (we  suppose  the  author 
meant)  such  prdofe  have :  that,  in  a  variety  of  instances,  re- 
sults may  by  aid  of  imaginary  quantities  be  obtained, 'which 
results,  by  processes  confessedly  rigorous  and  exact,  can  be 
shewn  to  be  right  results;  and  consequently,'  when  in  a  new 
case  a  result  is  obtained  by  the  use  of  imaginary  quantities, 
there  is  zprobahility  that  such  result  is  likewise  a  ri^ht  result. 
With  such  a  statement  a  comparison  may  be  institutfed  be- 
tween the  two  methods ;  but  we  advise  mathematical  students 
not  to  amuse  themselves  with  such  comparisons.  If  the 
signs,  called  imaginary,  and  their  combinations,  are  not  parts 
of  the  common  language  dl  analysis,  on  an  equal  footing 
with  its  other  expressions  and  phrases,  the  use  of  such  signs 
invtsl  be  rejected ;  for  it  is  plainly  usdess  labour  to  employ 
them  to  obtain  results,  and  then,  as  it  were,  experimentally  to 
proize  such  results,  that  is,  by  instituting  4)rocesscs  more  exact 
and  rigorous. 

Mr.  B.  applies  his  series,  the  scales  of  comparison,  to  the 
solutions  of  Kepler's  problem  by  Kepler,  by  Boulliald,  Sctk 
Ward,  Mercator,  Newton,  Cassini,  La  CaiJle,  Machin,Thomas 
Simpson,  Matthew  Stewart.  The  examination  of  these  me- 
thods is  made  with  great  skill  and  accuracy.  At  the  end  of 
it  the  author  says :  * 

'  What  has  been  done  .in,  this  essay  has  been  principally  done 
with  a  view  of  comparing  different  solutions  of  Kepler's  problem. 
That  eomparison  has  led  me  to  point  out  what  1  consider  as  the 
best  practical  solution  of  the  prohicm,  particularly  applicshje  to 
the  planets.  This  solution  is  formed  by  a  combination  of  the  so- 
lotions  of  Kepler,  Newton,  and  Cassini.  The  very  small  share  I 
claim  in  it  is  from  having  recommended  that  combination  of  8olu« 
tions.  ^The  solutions  of  the  two  latter  have  been  separately  re- 
commended  by  writers  on  astronomy.  Cassini  has  not  always 
been  referred  to  as  the  author  of  his  method,  and  Newton  rarely. 
The  merit  of  Cassini *s  method  is  derived  from  its  simplicity,  an<i 
ready  application  to  the  planetary  orbits.  Newton *s  solution  was 
the  first  that  was  applicable  to  orbits  of  every  degree  of  cxcen- 
tricity.'    p.  130'. 

The  present  paper  affords  ample  testimony  of  its  author's 
mathematical  ingenuity  and  learning ;  but  we  wish  that  some 
friendly  mathematician  of  Dublin  college,  if  such  there  be, 
had  suggested  a  small  alteration  in  the  ar^rangement,  and  much 
alteration  in  the  rotation.  ^As  for  the  typographical  part,  its 
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miserable  state  cannot  be  imputed  with  blame  to  Mr.  Brink-  . 
ley  \  and  printers  cannot  be  summoned  before  our  tribunal 
and  punished:  we  must  ledve  their  amendment  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  increasing  civilization  of  Irebnd. 

Art,  3..  'An  Essay  on  Credulity.  By  William  Preston, 
£sq*' — From  the  introductory  part  of  this  essay,  the  reader  is 
requested  to  believe  that  the  sciences  of  pneumatology  and 
ethics  have  been  almost  totally  neglected,  *  although/  as  the 
author  roundly  asserts, '  the  materials  and  leading  facts  which 
might  serve  to  found  the  conol^ions  of  moral  investigation 
are  more  numerous,  more  faitMuUy  detaile;d,  and  more  mc» 
thodically  digested,  than  the  experiments  on  which  natural 
philosophers, have  built  their  theories/  We  are  also  led  to  ' 
expect  that  some  important  discovery  is  aodut  to  be  made, 
which  has  hitherto  escaped  the  sagacity  of  every  writer  upon 
the  genial  phenomena  of  mind,  or  the  principles  of  human 
actions.  From  dulness  of  apprehension,  however,  or  invin- 
cible obstinacy^  we  are  under  the  necessity  of  confessing,  that 
we  have  been  unablis  to  extract  one  new  idea  or  philosophical 
argument  from  this  elaborate  performance.  Forty  quarto 
pages  are  emj^oyed  in  announcing  in  the.most  pompous  man- 
ner, that  in  all  ages  and  in  all  countries  there  have  existed 
liars,  charlatansy  and  impostors,  of  greater  or  less  notoriety; 
and  that  there  has  alv^ys  been  a  sufficient  degree  of  wicked-' 
ness,  folly,  and  ignorance,  to  insure  more  or  less  success  to 
the  introduction  and  propagation  of  absurdity  and  falsehood; 
and  that  the  increase  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  and  the  general 
diffusion  of  useful  knowledge,  are  excellent  remedies  to  cor-^ 
rcct  the  evil,  and  admirably  calculated  to  improve  the  state  of 
civilized  society. 

A  foolish  attempt  is  made  to  bring  forward  credulity  as  an 
innate, .  separate,  and  independent  principle^  and  to  distin-  -^ 
guish  it  from  all  otiier  principles  on  which  the  mind  yields  its 
assent  to  any  proposition.  •  Credulity,*  we  are  told  (p.  56), 
*  is  an  instinctive  and  universal  propensity  of  unsophisticated, 
unadulterated  man;  our  assent  seems  to  be  independent  and 
instantaneous,  without  reference}  and  without  gradation.'  If 
our  author  means  that  there  is  a  natural  propensity  in  human 
nature  to  believe  the  evidence  of  sense  and  consciousness,  ^nd 
to  give  credit  to  human  testimony  when  uncontradicted,  and 
consistent  with  probability,  nothing  is  more  clear  and  obvi- 
ous ;  but, can  this  propensity  be  called  credulity  ?  Because  a 
man  believes  in  his  own  existence  and  identity,  that  the  sun 
sets  and  rises,  that  there  is  a  ditTerence  between  hardness  and 
softness/  sweetness  and  sourness,  the  sound  of  a  iiute  and  the 
braying  of  an  ass,  is  he  therefore  merely  the  crcatureof  creiuHty  i 
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Tct  the  3s$ent  an  sach  cases  is  instahtaneous,  and  wxtlun.tfae 
terms  of  our  autbon's  deiinitioh.  Because  he  instantaneously 
bdieres  that  two  and  two  malce  four,  that  a  whole  is  greater 
than  a  part^  and  other  self-evident  propositimis,  \%  tUs  ere* 
dulity  ?  Or  does  the  author  mean,  or  intend  to  say,  that  the 
mind  it  naturally  disposed,  with  the  same  facility  and  by  aa 
equally  instantaneous  operation,  to  believe  that  thm  is  no  dif* 
Imnce  between  blood  and  vine,  that  the  devil  has  cloven 
ftet  and  a  long  tail,  that  spirits  fiisk  tibout  in  visible  shapes^ 
and  that  there  are  old  hags  j[^ko  ride  through  the  air  upon 
troomsticks  ? 

But  we  are  furnished  with  an  additional  comparative  BIus-** 
tfation  of  this  philosophical .  novelty :  '  there  is  another 
kind  of  faith  to  truths  of  rdigioa.'  To  prevent  mistakes^ 
therefore,  our  essayist  agrees  (p.  58} '  to  call  the  rational,  the 
inductive,  the  comparative  ground  of  assent  to  a  proposition^ 
fakhy  while  he  exclusively  term's  the  instinctive 'or  implicit 
principle  of  belief  criduli^.*  Nothing  can  b^  more  varae 
and  nnphilosopbical^  Our  highest  degree  of  assent  i»  Upoxm^A 
upon  our  instinctive  and  intuitive  perceptions.  The  next  de* 
gree  is  founded  upon  demonstration,  or  the  deductk)ns  of 
reason*  Faith,  on  die  other  hand,  as- universaBy  understood^ 
is  the  assent  to  a  proposition  not  made  out  by  demonstration 
or  the  dedi^tion&of  reason,  bat  received  on  the  mere  credit 
of  the  proposer ;  and  credulity,  instead  of  being  opposed  to 
faith,  may  be  called  a  blind  and  unreasonable  exc^s  of  faith. 
Credulity  is  the  ofiFspring  of  ignorance,  incapacity,  or  indo* 
lence  ;  and  finds  its  way  into  almost  every  man's  mind  as  he 
is  possessed  of  more  or  less  sagacity  and  actual  information, 
and  according  to  the  nature  of  his  education,  habits,  predo- 
minant passions,  and  prejudices.  To  call  credulity  an  innate 
and  instinctive  principle,  is  to  say,  that  man  by  nature  instinc- 
tively yields  his  assent  without  evidence  or  demonstration  de- 
rived immediately  from  the  senses  or  from  the  deductions  of 
his  reason ;  that  he  is  naturally  and  instinctively  prone  to  error, 
to  the  belief  of  improbabilities,  and  to«the  adoption  of  false-' 
hood.  On  the  contrary,  instinct  leads  with  the  utmo^  truth 
and  certainty  to  the  ultimate  object  which  nature  intended  to 
acccAnplish.  The  senses,  when  not  diseased^  lead  to  the  cer- 
tain discovery  of  truth  and  the  detection  of  error;  and  in  the 
due  exercise  of  the  natural  faculties  of  the  mind,  assent  is  given 
of  necessity  to  that  which  is  self-evident,  to  that  which  is  de- 
monstratively .  proved,  and,  in  cases  of  doubt,  to  that  side 
which  possesses  the  greater  degree  of  probability.  Credulity 
exists  only  when  reason  is  neglected  or  suspended,  or  whed 
the  judgment  is  perverted  bv  acquired  prejudices  or  the  in- 
fluence of  strong  passions.    The  natural  propensity  of  .the 
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fKUBd  Ui  SsixAf  to  believe  tbak  which  is  eyidently  traea  and  to 
assent  to  tb^t  wUch  k  highly  probable^  ta  reject  obvioos 
error,  and  to  hesitate  vhere  the  facts  are  involved  in  doubt 
or  obscurity.  Superstition,  entbusiasoi,  and  every  i^^desoC^ 
^edulity^  vhida  frequently  produce  popular  ccKmnetionsr- 
a«;t$  of  violencet  and  important  revolutioos^  are  ^e  anificot 
tesQk  of  thut  mixtare  of  wisdam  and  igooraace,  wealth  and 
poverty,  power  and  weakness,  which  are  inseparably  coft* 
«cqted  with  the  eitablishment  and  continuaoce  of  social  ia« 
«itutiQn3. 

We  entirely  agree  with^he  author  (f  •  55),  that  in  considePf 
ifig  this  subject '  be  baa  been  betrayed  into  much  prolftxtty^ 
and  has  been  able  to  say  very  little/  His  iUustrations^  froia 
the  imposture  of  Mahomet  down  to  the  story  of  the  Cock* 
lane  ^host,  .do  not  contain  one  origii;kal  idea^  or  a  suagie  ob« 
servation  which  affi>rds  the  smallest  support  to  his  phil«Oplii« 
cal  theory.    The  style  of  the  essay  is  as  otgectionablc  as  hia 

eilosophy.    *  Popular  credulity,*  .iie  «ays  (?•  77),  *  like  aa. 
bitu^  germ  of  pestiiencet  hurks  in  the  crasis  and  constitth^ 
^on  of  humau  Qature*'    4{pin.  (?.  So) : 

'  Wii«»  tbe  £reQ  eircvilation  of  intHIigetice  if  checked,  wheqi 
tbc  intercottras  of  soeitty  is  rendered  steMthy,  fearful,  and  tacitam» 
aod  a  £aotitiou&  aod  uanaturat  criminaUty  ia  attached  to  the  inter- 
course  of  msui  with  bia  n^iighbouc ;  the  gtoccal  oaiod  will  brood, 
i»  suUeo  privacy;  it  will  be  filled  with  melancholy,  cngenderiog 
gloomy  visiiMis,.  and  rancorous- hopes.' 

The  language  i^  g^eral  i^  full  of  affectation : 
■    <  Bgllatts— nugis 
Fagioa  turgjpscit,  daCe  pondtts  tdonea  fumo.' 

Art.  6*  *  A  Theorem  for  finding  the  Surface  of  au 
oblique  Cylinder  with  its  geometrical  Demonstration.  AlsOt 
an  Appendix,  containing  some  Observations  on  the  Methods 
of  finding  the  Circumference  of  a  very  cxcentric  Ellipse, 
including  a  geometrical  Demonstration  of  the  remarkable 
Property  of  Elliptic  Arcs  discovered  by  Count  Fagnani. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  Brinklcy,  A.  A,  M.  R.  L  A.  Andrews 
Professor  of  Astronomy  m  the  University  of  Dublin.*— 
The  theorem  is  this  :  *  the  surface  of  an  oblique  cylinder 
is  equal  to  a  rectangle  contained  by  the  diameter  of  its  basis 
and  tte  circumfeqence  of  an  ejlipse^the  axes  of  which  are  the 
length  and  perpendicular  height  of  the  cylinder.*  The  de- 
monstration of  this  theorem,  given  in  the  present  Memoir,  is 
after  the  mariner  of  the  ancient  geometers  5  but  this  demon- 
,  stKation  rests  upon  a  principle  very  nearly  the  same  as  that 
which  is  used  in  the  fiustiqit^  calculus  :  the  proof  by  this 
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latter  calcuKis  is  more  concise  than  the  one  now  submitted  to 
'  us,  and  it  is  not  necessarily  less  deficient  in  evidence,  although 
We  allow  tliat  examples  arc  not  rare  of  fluxionary  proofs 
most  slovenly  and  inconclusive, 

.  The  Appendix  is  very  properly  added ;  for  the  theorem 
announces  only  a  certain  connection  existing  between  the 
surfsfce  of  a  cylinder  and  the  periphery  of  an  dlipse.  The 
periphery  of  an  ellipse  is  not  found  with  ease  \  it  is  found 
with  difficulty  when  the  ellipse  is  very  cxcentric.  As  a  proof 
of  this,  we  refer  our  mathematical  readers  to  a  dissertation  of 
Etrfcr,  tnserted  in  his  Opuscula,  In  that  dissertation,  aftei: 
9  very  long  process,  by  the  aid^  of  many  artifices,  that  great 
analyst  at  last  exhibits  a  series  for  the  periphery  of  an  ellipse, 
'  ascending  by  the  powers  of  the  axis  minor,  and  consequently 
jnbi-e  quickly  converging  the  greater  the  cxcentricity  of  the 
ellipse.  This  series  has  been  subsequently  given  by  Legendre, 
Paris  Acts,  1786';  and  by  Mr.  Wobdhouse,  Phil.  Trans.  1804. 
By  the  aid  of  this,  and  of  the  common  series  that  ascends 
by  the  powers  of  the  excehtricity,  all  extreme  cases  could 
easily  be  resolved,  but  the  eases  of  mean  excentricity  still 
presented  some  difficulty  \  this  last  difficulty  was  removod  by 
Legendrc^  who  established  this  remarkable  theorem:  Let 
£,  E',  Yf^y  be  the  peripheries  of  three  ellipses,  having  the 
same  axis  major  ;  and  the' respective  excentricities  #,  ^,  ef'9 

1  +  is/r^^\  0^  1  +  ^n:;* 

then  £  =  a£'  +  /3£^^  a  and  /3  being  constant  co-efficients. 

Suppose  now  /  of  mean  values,  =  v'i*  ^  =  T+iI7i"> 

and  ^  is  a  still  smaller  fraction ;  the  series  then,  that  ascends 
by  the  powers  of  the  excentricity,  converges  with  consider-, 
able  rapidity,  when  we  substitute  for  the  excentricity,  /,  an4 
r^,  respectively :  it  is  moreover  clear,  that,  from  the  above  . 
theorem,  the  following  expressions  may  immediately  be  de- 
duced, to  wit,  E  =  a%"  +  /3^'» 

E  =r  a"E'''  +  i3"E*^ 

E  =  &c.  ^ 
for,  since  E  =  oE'  +  ^Z^  sinularly  E'  =  yl."  +  IV 

.-.  E=t=a(7E"+  flE'")  +i8E'" 
==  ay.E^  -f   {ai  +  ^)  E"' 
.      =:    a'  E''  +  ^'E'''    and  so  on. 
By  these  means  it  is  clear  that  wc  may  always  make  E  to  de- 
pend on  two  quantities,  E^^\  E^''^  whose  values,  arithmeti- 
cally, can  very  easily  be  found  by  reason  of  the  smallness  of 
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la  the  demonstration  of  the  series  for  the.  ellipse  that  is 
atraiigcfd  according  to  the  powers  of  the  minor  axis,  use  is 
made  of  a  theorem*  discovered  by  count  Fagnani ;  this  theo- 
rem assigna  a  point  in  the  quadrant  of  an  ellipse  such  that  the 
difference  between  the  part's  of  xht  ellipse  is  equal  to  the 
difference  between  the  semi-a^ies.  Of  this  theorem  Mr. 
Brinkley  gives  a  geometrical  demonstration^  which  we  believe 
to  be  new  \  those  who  are  fond  of  geometrical  demonstrations 
will  do  well  to  consult  it.  The  theorem  itself  has  been  de- 
monstrated before)  by  the  aid  of  analytical  language^  by  Le« 
geodre,  in  the  Paris  Acts  vby  Eulcr,  in  the  Petersburg ;  and 
of  late  by  Mr.  W^dlace  in  the  Edinburgh,  and  Mr.  Wood- 
house  in  the  Philosophical,  Transactions 

The  labours  of  Mr.  Brinkley  will  probably  introduce  the 
Irish  Transactions  to  the  notice  of  the  mathematicians  of  the 
continent. 

Art.  7«  'Essay  on  the  natural  Advantages  of  Ireland,  the  Ma- 
nu&aures  to  which  thev  are  adapted,  and  the  best  Means  of 
improving  those  Manulactures.  By  William  Pre^on,  Esq/ 
—This,  we  are  informed,  was  a  prize  essay,  originally  pre- 
sented to  the  Academy  in  1796,  but  on  account  of  its  extra- 
.  ordinary  length  objections  were  made  to  its  earlier  admission 
into  the  Transactions  of  the  Society.  This  delay  might  have 
been  prevented  by  a  simple  and  easy  expedient  \  a  consider-* 
able  part  of  it  might  have  been  omitted,  without  diminishing 
its  intrinsic  value,  or  depriving  the  reader  of  much  pleasure 
or. information.  We  do  not  by  this  observation  mean  to 
deny  the  merit  of  some  parts  of  this  Essay,  which  more  par- 
ticularly accord  with  the  title ;  but  the  author  is  too  fond  of 
catchjng  at  every  thing  which  he  can  find  any  excuse  for 
bringing  within  the  scope  of  his  enquiry.  He  too  frequently, 
amphfiesupon  trifles  and  self-evident  propositions;  treats  phi- 
losophical principles  too  flippantly,  without  paying  sufficient 
attention  to  close  argument  or  distinct  arrangement.  Instead 
of  being  an  *  essay  on  the  natural  advantages  of  Ireland,  in 
respect  to  the  manufactures  to  which  they  are  adapted,'  it  is  a 
disjointed  and  incorrect  sketch  of  almost  every  thing  which 
relates  to  agriculture,  commercial  intercourse,  and  political 
oeconomy  in  general.  There  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  great 
and  evident  deficiency  in  the  collection  of  facts  relative  to 
the  natural  history  ot  Ireland,  and  no  account  whatever,  is 
given  of  the  progress  and  actual  state  of  any  branch  of  manii- 
hicture  which  circumstances  have  introduced  into  the  country; 
but  the  author  seems  to  despise  those  minute  and  useful  in- 
vestigations which  require  much  labour  and  perseverance, 
and  probably  found  it  a  more  easy  task  to  decla'm  upon 
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general  systems,  theories,  und  hypdthese^.  Having  Beta 
compo^d  some  time  before  the  ttnion,  msttiy  of  the  remarks 
are  no  longer  applicable :  in  short,  iti  attempting  to  do  too 
much,  little  or  nothing  has  been  aceoinpluhed.  We  arc 
wilUng,.  however^  to  give  the  author  th6  full  beiiiefit  of  his 
bst  sentence ;  without  exactly  determining  whether  the  allu* 
sion  contained  in  it  ii;  Intended  to  nht  a  |ood«natured  smile» 
4>r  to  product  sentiments  of  pioui  and  Charitable  forbearance* 

<  Toconcludft  if,  even  the  Dtikf  «i«s  disposed  to  spare  a  f^\\tf 
city,  for  the  merits  of  a  tirtu^us  fcv^,  that  might  be  fbuad  lit  it ; 
a  few  faoocst  truths,  aod  usefal  obserVfttioas^  together  With  the 
spirit  of  sincerity,  and  good  intention  of  tha  whole,  may  ipiead  a 
wl  over  the  many  and  great  demerits,  of  this  ptodnctioa/ 
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AaT.  14.— Ti&«  Divine  VUitatiom  eonddand^  h  m  Stfmm  pn^keJ^k 
iAe  Fast  Day^  Fe6»  20.,  9vo,    it.  Halchard.  1805. 

WE  cannot  praise  either  the  matter  Of  the  style  of  this  ancnv^ 
pious  discourse.  The  writer  has  no  claim  to  expect  that  his  ttama 
should  be  enquired  aher  for  the  piirposea  of  commendation. 

Art.  iJ. — T/te  Injiuence  of  a  Love  of  Religi9us  Ttuik^  mpon  tko 
Christian  Minister  :  a  Sermon  preached  at  the  New  Meeting  H(ntu 
in  Birmingham y  on  the  Death  of  the  Rev.  Timoihjf  KcnruL  By^ohn 
Kentish.     8rp«   i#.  Johfison.     1804. 

Mr.  Kentish  in  this  discourse  has  paid  a  respectable  panegyrical 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  his  friedd,  an  esteemed  minister  amon^ 
those  whom  Mr.  Kenrick  affects  to  call  the  unitarian  christians  : 
aaassumcd  appellation  which  isjustly  censured  as  '  an  ungMcroua 
inuendo'  by  the  zealous  writer  who  is^  noticed  in  the  next  article. 

Art.  16.— 7*^^  Personality  and  Deity  of  the  JSol^  Ghost  :  a  Ser?tifin 
f reached  at  the  Baptist^ Monthly  Meetings  Jen,  2^^  1805.  % 
JoMtph  JenkhUj  D.  D,   Svt.  is.     Button.     1805. 

In  this  sermon  the  scriptural  evidences  of  the  personality  and 
deity  of  the  Holy  Ghost  are  brought  forward  and  stated  w'ith 
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nnich  earnestness.  The  author  has  shewn  a  verycomTnendtbie 
aeal  and  spirit  in  not  sufFcring  himself  to  be  deterred  by  anonr- 
mons  cxpoatulations  froip  fqlnlling  the  duty  .assigned  to  him  of 
preaching  upon  thia  subject  at  the  Baptrst  Moctoly  Meeting ;  nor, 
after  hi*  preachings  by  another  interference  of  the  same  kind,  to 
withhold  him  from  pbblishing^  The  argtiments  which  he  has  stated 
vrill  not  easily  be  overtuFned  by  hh  adversaries.  Some  of  his  re- 
marks, boWeYcr,  and  interpretations,  are  liable  to  objection  ;  and, 
with  regard  to  the  style,  ^edo  not  approve  of  such  pasages  as 
the  folk>wing,  upon  so  serious  a  tubject.  *  By  the  Holy  Spirit 
iben  I  do  not  mean  simply,  that  God  is  a  spirit,  though  that  be 
tme ;  nor  yet  the  divine  nature  of  tnir  Lord  Jesus  Christy  whfr.W 
ia  called  the  eternal  apint,  (Heb^ix.  14)  in  which  also  be  was 
justified  when  raised  from  the  dead  (r  Tim.  iii.  x6) ;  nor  do  t 
mean  a  mere  name,  an  eaeray,  a  character,  or  attribute,  as  my 
lord  duke  of  one  piace  is  eanof  another  pface,  and  viscount  ao 
and  so^  kc  all  the  while  that  these  various  titles  intend  one  and 
the  same  person  or  individuid;  but,*  &c.  t,  it. 

As.T*  iy.'^TA€  In£ueJic9  rfChrtMianit^  w  the  wUitmy  miidm(,r4ii 
CJ^arocUr  of  a  SotdHer  :  a'Sann0t»  preached  hffvre  a  Dttoihment  ^ 
sbcScamd  WMSt'-Torh  MUkkt  hy  the  Rev^  J.  Sym^H  B.  l>.  8v»« 
la.     Rivingtoii8«  1805. 

We  havia  pemaed  tUa  dbaourse  wHb  very  great  satisfaction* 
k  is  creditabie  in  no  mean  degree  to  theauthor's  talents  and  to  hia 
feelings*  It  ia  weU  written,  jndioioas,  and  truly  pastoial.  Such 
good  offieet  as  those  here  teiujered  by  Mr.  Symons,  are^an  orna- 
ment to  the  clerical  profession.  We  should  Iiave  gladly  indulged 
our  readara  with  an  aztract^  bnt  hope  to  make  amends  for  the 
•missiort  by  earnestly  recomoiending  the  entire  discourse  as  well 
worthy  of  the  peroaal  of  every  soldier  ;  as  an  excellent  present  to 
perKms  of  that  profession  ;  and  as  a  model  of  instruction  and  ex* 
hortatmo  to  thoae  mimskera  whoei^  duty  it^may  happen  to  becoinc 
to  addresa  a  congregation  of  mett  tn  arms. 

AftT.  18.— TAe  Ow>  4f,HoUing  Fest  iU  Dnlnne^  tkt  Gospd. 
Frtachdi  0i  a  CmvocalM  of  the  Bisb^pt  andjCkrgy  of  the  Schick 
Epucepal  Churchy  OcL  24^  i8o4f  ^  Me  Ri^hl  Ren.  Juhn  SkinMcTf 
in  A^etdeettf  atmar  BUko^  tfth^  Church*     Aberdetn.  ^  1804 

The  elergy  of  the  episcopal  church  in  Scotland,  impressed  witk 
a  sense  of  pain  at  the  contemplation  of  the  numerous  sects  and 
parties  into  which  the  christian  world  is  so  unhappily  divided, 
nave  taken  that  method  which  seemed  to  them  most  advisable 
for  bearing  their  testimony  against  the  prevalent  and  perhaps  in- 
creating  spirit  of  schism  $  and  in  pursuance  of  this  design  they 
called  together  a  convocation,  for  the  purpose  of  declaring  their 
nnanimity  in  doctiine  and  discipline  with  the  established  church 
of  England.  Bishop  Skinner,  the  senior  prelate  in  Scotland, 
was  appointed  to  explain  ind  recommend  to  his  brethren  the  ob* 
ject  of  their  meedng.  After  some  introductory  remarks,  he  enters 
upon  an  examination  of  the  articles  of  the  church  of  England ; 
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and  in  (he  progress  of  his  discourse  explains  in  what  sense',  «na 
-with  what  provisions,  they  may  be  subscribed  by  the  episcopal 
]ian8  of  his  own  country.  With  regard  toi  the  second  division  of 
doctrinal  articles,  viz.  from  the  ninth  to  the  eigbteenih  inclusive, 
he  is  careful  to  protest  against  the  obligation  of  maintaining  the 
Calvinistical  interpretation  of  them,  and  in  this  provision  he 
seems  to  have  been  joined  by  the  concurring  sentiments  of  ali  his 
brethren.  The  exertions  therefore  of  Mr,  archdeacon  Daubeny, 
of  the  dean  of  Peterborough,  and  the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  against 
the  well-known  etiTorts  of  Mr*  Overton,  meet  with  a  large  portion 
of  praise.  Asa  favourable  specimen  of  this  dt^ourse,  we  recom* 
mend  the  following  judicious,  accurate,  and  useful  aocount  of  the 
origin  and  foundation  of  the  phief  articles  of  our  church.  Were 
this  matte  better  understood,  we  should  not  find  so  many  cavils 
and  objections  continually  renewed  against  fhem. 

*  This  unanimity  of  sentiment,  however,  which  so  graofr 
fully  adorned  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  ^was  soon  de- 
faced by  the  introduction  of  various  discordant  opinions : 
errors  and  heresies,  of  many  different  kinds,  began  to  springs 
up,  even  at  no  very  distant  period  from  the  apostolic  sera  ; 
and  these  made  it  necessary  to  establish  some  public  standard 
of  faith,  to  which  recourse  might  be  had,  as  often  as  innovationji' 
were  attempted,  or  any  departure  from  truth  was  likely  to  take 
place.  '  As  a  mark  of  distiaeiion  fMCuliar  t«  those  who  Btld fasts 
or  retained  the  faith  of  Jesus  io  its  native  purity,  the  orthodox 
creeds,  repeated  in  their  religious  assemblies,  constituted  a  very 
instructive  part  of  public  worship,  and  c^ave  every  devout  chris* 
ttan  an  opportunity  of  *'  confessing  wi&  his  mouth,*'  what  he 
*<  believed  in  his  heart,''  respectinf  the  God  of  his  salvation. 

<  But  as  these  public  creeds,  for  the  sake  of  being  thus  solemnly 
used  in  the  congregations  of  the  faithful,  were  necessarily  drawn 
up  in  very  concise  and  general  terms,  it  became  expedient,  in  pro* 
cess  of  time,  to  provide  a  more  particular  guard  against  those  erro- 
neous tenets,  which  were  continually  assailing  the  faith  that  had 
once  been  delivered  to  the  saints,  and  ought  ever  to  be  regarded  as 
the  most  sacred  and  solemn  trust.  In  ^^  contending,*'  as  St. 
Jude  had  directed,  for  this  ancient  faith  of  the  gospel,  those  who 
were  more  immediately  called  upon  to  appear  in  its  defence,  were 
obliged  to  keep  a  constant  watch  against  the  rremy  of  God's 
truth,  and  to  secure  it  more  especiuly  in  those  points,  where  it 
was  most  artfully  and  strongly  attacked.  This  precaution  waa 
more  imperiously  demanded  in  these  latter  ages<  by  the  conti* 
sued  usurpation  and  tyranny  of  the  church  of  Rome  :  and  the  few 
national  churches,  which  had  the  happiness  to  effect  a  sound  and  sa- 
lutary reformation,  were  laid  under  the  necessity  of  securing  them. 
sefres  against  any  future  invasion  of  their  rights,  by  a  direct  renun. 
Elation  of  the  errors  of  popery,  and  such  a  full  and  complete  decla* 
ration  Of  their  faith  as  might  shew  their  abhorrence  of  the  Romish 
corruptions  in  all  time  coming.  This  was  peculiarly  attended  to 
by  the  wisdon^  and  piety  of  those  reformers,  who  appeared,  with 
fuch  distinguished  lustre,  in  the  southern  part  of  this  island,  and 
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fet  an  example  worthy  of  ^^tiag  imitated  by  all  who  were  groan- 
ing Hinder  the  yoke  of  popish  superstition. 

•  But!  as  eVdry  tBing  that  is  gobd  and  precious/ is  apf  to  be  db-' 
iMtf'ed  by  si  mfxtnre  of  that  which  i^  evil  and  vile,  the  sad  efFect  of 
human  depravity,  it  wak  soon  found;  that  the  reformation  itself 
eave  rise  to  man^  wild  and  extravagant  opinions,  fiom  the  in- 
fection of  which  it  ^ was  equally  necessary  to  guard  the  reformed 
churches.  Thbse  of  the  protestant  persuasion  were  unhappily^ 
spilt  into  a  variety  of  sects  and  parties,  according  to  the  titles  and; 
tenets  which  their  several  leaders  thought  proper  to  impose  ;  and* 
io  many  deviations  from  the  truth  required  that  steadr,  eorrectingf 
hand,  which  was  no  where  held  out  witli  more  skill  and  judge*' 
i)ient,  than  in  the  church  of  England.  Finding  so  'much  cause- 
to  break  off,  from  the  Romish  communion,  and  at  the  same  ttm« 
Bein^  equally  desirons  to  avoid  those  errors  and  irregulariti<^  in|U>« 
whmh  that  separation  might  lead,  slie  composed  what  are  called 
her  articles  of  relfgicn,  agreed  upon,  we  are  told,  by  her  bishopii 
and  clergy,  for  the  express  purpose  of  **  avoiding  of  diversities  of 
opinibns,  and  for  the  establishing  of  consent^  touching  true 
religion."  p.  9 

.    The  appendix  cpntsins  some  additional  particulars  whiclrw 
crease  the  value  and  importance  of  this  pamphlet. 

Art.  i9.-«-ii  OM^  to  Ht^oen:  terumtfy  aidrtmti  to  mM  who 
helitve  ih£  Go9pcl  to  be  the  •word,  of  God :  by  the  lUv.  Ckarki 
SUfch  JtonBirey^  A.  B.  Flcar  of  Wubtomt  MommtUbshiro.  iv9^  4#« 
Rivin^ns.     1 805. 

We  have  Bath  Guides,  and  Guides  to  Tunbrid^,  and  toall  the 
Iffsbionable  watering  places ;  we  hs^ve  town  and  city  guides,  and 
Westminster  guides,  and  Ox  ford  guides,  and  Cambridge  guides;  but 
"we  never  expected  nor  wished  for  any  other  guide  to  heaven  than  the 
plain  and  simple  road  pointed  out  to  us  in  the  holy  Scriptures ;  the  vi« 
car  of  Widston  nevertbcl^,  has  thought  it  necessary  to  supply  his 
parishioners  and  the  public  with  a  guide,  to  facilitate  their  ascent 
vp  *  the  steq)  and  thorny  paths  to  Heaven  :'  this  is  v^  land  . 
on  his  part ;  still  we  think  the  Welshmen  will  not  be  much  pfeased 
with  their  conductor,  when  they  find  that  they  must  pay  the  sum 
of  ibur  shilling  ibr  his  assistance* 

Mr.  Sleech  Havnrcy  has  ransacked  his  bible  for  a  set  of  texts, 
whidi  he  has  divided  into  sixteen  dliapters,  to  eachof  which  he  has 
subjoined  what  he  has  been  pleased  to  call  the  application ;  Ht&h 
on  the  average,  consists  of  twelve  or  fourteen  lines  of  puerile  de» 
(lamation;  '  If — *  since  then'—*  how  much  it  becomes  us' 
— *  let  us  then,'  &c*  &c.  &:c.  the  usual  finale  of  a  school-boy's 
therlie,  constitute  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  these  applications* 
For  our  own  parts,  we  think  every  one  who  is  in  possession  of  a 
bible,  and  a  very  small  share  of -common  sense,  capable  of  niak<« 
ing  equally  good  reflections  for  himself;  and  to  such  wc shall 
recommend  the  guide  to  which  he  has  been  accustomed  from 
bis  infancy,  in  preference  to  the  one  provided  for  him  by  Mr. 
Hawtrey» 

CwT.  Ret.  Vol  5,  ili-jr,  i?ox,  ^^  H^oogk 
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POLITICS. 

Art.  fto.-^^»  Aitewpt  to  explain  the  late  mntcriovs  Conduct  &f  the 
Right  Hon.  Wiliiam  PUt^  with  some  Obseroatitms  qn  seme  lai4 
poiHieal  Events,  ^vo.     is,     Clarke.     1805. 

Wboever  attempts  to  explain  myitteries,  nndertaket  a  hopelesr 
tssk.  '  Itso  happens,  however,  that  the  secrets  which  the  writer 
of  thtse  sheets  pretends  to  disclose,  •  having  had  access/  as  he 
tfells  us,  *  \vhere  it  was  not  permitted  to  every  individual  to  pene» 
t4rate,*  have  been  Xvithout  exception  the  theme  of  public  discussion 
in  every  coffee-house  in  the  kingdom.  We  should  advise  him  to 
make  the  eapy  transition  from  tne  study  of  mysteries  to  qt/ieiism  ; 
SMdf  without  running  the  hazard  of  disturbing  his  own  tranquillity 
4r  of  tLbUfsing  the  patience  of  othersj  to  indulge  in  the  calm  ple«« 
raVe^  of  silent  contemplation. 

Art.  «i.— -<^«  Essat/  on  ToUrafiorr  ;  iff  which  the  SvBjeci  of  Cath^^ 
lie  Emencipation  is  considered.    By  a  Presbyter  of  a  Church  in  Eng^ 
-  ■ian4*  8c?(?«  H.  <Williamsi  x8o^. 

Art.  22. — A' Letter  to  the  Honovtable  C.  J.  Fi  on  the  Catholic  Pe^ 
tition^    Sd.  Ash  worth;  Oldham.     1805. 

'We  shall  probably  in  a  futirre  number  take  an  opportunity  of 
etitering  into  a  dispassionate  examination  of  this  important  ques* 
tion  j  in  the  mean  time  we  cannot  avoid  consigning  to  contempt 
the  inirusive  observations  of  scribbling  pamphleteers.  The  Pres* 
byter  declares  himself  to  be  entirely  hostile  to  every  established 
form  of  religion,  demands  an  equality  of  rights  and  pi-ivileges  to 
sectarians  of  all  descriptions,  and  wishes  upon  fair  terms,  and 
with  all  the  ardour  of  brotherly  love,  to  commence  a  speculative 
Cttisade  against  alt  hierarchies  and  damnable  errors^  in  favour  of 
what  he  probably  calls  the  holy,  catholic,  protestant,  presby  tcrian^ 
reformed,  and  refined  religion. 

The  Letter  to  Mr*  F.  is  an  insignificant  compound  of  ignozance 
and  intolerance. 

Art.  23.— Tiie  Horrors  of  the  Negro  Sift  very  existing  in  our  West 

.  Indian  Islands j  trrrfragahly  demonstrated  from  official  Documents^ 

recently  f  respited  to  the  House  of  Commons •     Hatchard.     1805. ' 

•  Whatever  opinion  we  entertain  upon  the  abstract  question  of 
the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  we  must  ever  condemn  the  in- 
troduction of  insulated  facts  and  partial  details,  which  tend  only 
lo  inftame  the  passions  and  counteract  the  operation  of  unbiassed 
reason  and  sound  poFicy. 

The  only  feir  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  pamphlet  is, 
that  government  is  disposed  to  investigate  with  impartiality,  and 
listen  with  attention  to,  every  circumstance  which  may  enable 
them  to  diminish  existing  evils^.and  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
those  whO|  from  unfortunate  necessity,  are  placed  in  a  &taic  of 
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riavcrj.  The  immcdilate  abolition  of  a^s^steoi  though  rep^i^ane  • 
to  liberal  and  phHosophicai  principles,  or  the'ado{>tion  tif  .aoQther 
which  involves  and  may  militate  against  the  ihter^ts  of  thousanda' 
whose  property  is  at  stake,  and  who  have  employed  if  under  the 
aanction  of  existing  regulations,  are  important  questions,  not  to  bc 
carried  by  acclamation  or  q^peals  to  the  feelings*  Let  not  the  pi^ejt 
therefore  teem  with  publications  calculated  only, to  affect  the 
heart  and  mislead  the  judgment. 

Art.  34.«— ^  Brief  Inquiry  concennnv  the  0 right ^  Progress^  and  Im* 
'  ffiRcy  of  Taxing:  Attornics^  including  Remarks  on  a  Reguiation . 
oScriM  to  a   Suggestion  from  the  late  Lloifd  Lord  Kenyan  :    hy 

Charles  Ikley^   of  Ncxo  Inn.    Brooke  and  Clarke.      1804. 

■  >  1. . 

It  is  in  fact  beneath  the  dignity  of  criticism  to  notice  such  trash 
Mthia  J  but  we  flo  it  in  the  hopes  of  rescuing  the  press,  if  .pttasi- 
blej  firom.being  .the  prostituted  instrument  of  ushering  into  tho^ 
world  any  and  every  man's  folly  and  nonsense.  Were. we, to  be*; 
Ileve  this  man's  assertions,  the  tax  upon  attorn ies  is  of  as  mach: 
consequence  to  the  constitution  and  the  general  interests  of  the 
emoiie  as  the  Great  Charters  the  Habeas  Corpus  act,  or  the  Kli. 
of  Rights.  .,.......;. 

Art.  2$. '^Strictures  on  the  Tenth  Report  of  the  Ctmmimonere  of 
,    Nopal  Enquiry,     By  Man  Macleody  Esq.   '  Ta  nehieh  are  subJAiised 

OM  Appendi»i  containing  the  Substance  of  ihat  Repot^^  and  Lord: 
:   l/UlniUe^s  Letter  of  the  z^th  of  March,  18039  to  the  Commissimieru,' 

tsgeiber'autb  their  Answer.  .. 

Allan  Macleod  sayefh,  that  *  the  commission  of  naval  enquiry 
has  been  most  indiscreetly  administered  ;'  that  the  tenth  report  is 
*  famoQB  fQr  that  unreserved  scurrility  whrch  marks  all  the  pro* 
dnctions  of  the  friends  and  abettors  of  the  St.  Vincent's  faction  \^ 
that  it  may  be  compared  to  *  the  acts  of  Nero  and  Caligula  ;* 
that  it  is  *  from  beginning  to  end  almost  a  tissue  of  calumnies^ 
a  report  to  satiate  the  lust  for  scandal  of  a  faction  of  hot-headed  un- 
learned tyrants  ;'  that  the  commissioners^ '  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
themselves ;'  and  that  their  conduct  is  of  such  a  nature,  that  *  itx 
private  life  such  violence  and  rudeness  would  have  been  chastisecl 
with  a  wholesome  bit  of  hazle-tree  laid  on  gently  up  and  dpwa 
tinder  the  windows  of  the  insulted  parties.  Sut  what  is  done  bjr 
eemmissioners  no  man  will  think  to  requite  by  caning.'  Allati 
Macleod  farther  saith,  that  '  the  commissioners,  for  their  abo* 
*  xninable  quibbling  and  special  pleading,  deserve  to  have  a  vote  of  ' 
censure  passed  on  them ;'  and  having;  uttered  this  and  a  vast  deal 
niorestoff  of  the  same  kind,  Allan  Macleod  maketh  the  following 
adjuration:  '  on  my  soul  1  do  most  Consctrnnously  balievei 
have  done  the  commission  no  sort  of  injustice.'  We  will  not 
sully  bur  p^gcs  with  the  abuse  scattered  abroad  by  Mr.  Allan  Afsto* 
leod  on  lord  St.  Vincent *8  and  others  in  high  stations.  We  ane 
only  astonished  that  a  man  could  be  found  to  put  his  aamc  io  W9 
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contemptible  a  publicaAion»  which  it  entirely  devoid  of  argHttieftf 
and  if  it  coold  produce  any  eflEect  at  all,  that  efiect  wouKl  be  qnite 
the  contrary  to  what  he  intends. 

AtT.  ^h.^^Letter  addressed  to  the  Right  Honourable  William  Pitt, 
coneemmg  the  Estabiiskmeni  of  an  ademtate  Protisim  and  Pension 
Jar  Saikri  and  SoldkrSf  after  certain  Length  of  Services*  Sif  ttU 
HnwurtMe  and  Reoerend  James  Alhol  Cochrane^  formerly  Chaflaim 
io the  S%nd Regiment  of  Footm    8m.    td,    Mawmaa.     1805* 

Mr.  Cochrane  has  long  been  a  chaplain  in  the  army,  and  dcmbt« 
less  <  the  name  of  soldier  sounds  ia  his  ears  like  the  name  of  friend.' 
He  has  accordingly,  from  motives  which  do  honour  both  to  his  , 
patriotism  and  his  humanity,  published  a  small  pamphlet,  to  prove 
not  only  that  soldiers  and  sailors  are  entitled  by  woohds  and  length 
of  senrice  to  an  adequate  provision,  but  that  the  prospect  of  wStdt 
pfovisioo  would  stimulate  young  men  to  enter  into  the  sea  and  land 
sendee,  and  .thereby  prove  the  most  effectual  method  of  recruiting 
both  the  army  and  navy. 

The  sight  of  so  many  worn-out  and  maimed  veterans  chanting 
thdr  ttuseimble  fate  in  every  street  and  corner  of  the  British  domn 
niotts,  is  higblv  disgraceful  to  the  country  ;  and,  as  Mu  Coch« 
sane' observes,  the  pension  from  Greenwich  and  Chelsea  is  entirely 
inadequate  to  their  maintenance* 

.  The  ootttSnental  soldiers  have  reason  to  envy  their  English  bre- 
ftten  their  pay  and  good  quarters.  The  pay  of  the  former,  tkrotigh- 
<»iit  the  whole  coiitineiit,  is  scarcely  sufficient  Ibr  their  sabristenee : 
but  on  the  other  hand  they  are  only  enlisted,  generally  speaking, 
tar  a  certain  period ;  and  if  disabled,  care  is  usually  taken  to  provide  - 
Aem  with  such  situations  as^  they  are  capable  of  filling ;  for  in« 
stance,  they  are  employed  in  delivering  letters  from  the  post- 
offices,  &c.  ^ 
.  Mr.  Cochrane  points  out  several  plans  for  the  establishment  o( 
a  fund  to  be  applied  to  the  purpose  m  question,  some  of  which  are 
auffidently  feasible.    The  principal  are,  that  an  appropriate  sermon 
be  preached  annually  in  every  church  and  chapel  in  the  United 
Kingdoms,  and  a  coUection  made  for  the  purpose  from  house  to 
house  ;  that  a  per-centage  should  be  levied  on  all  fortunes  above 
a  certain  value ;  that  a  small  Ux  be  paid  each  year  by  every  person 
fit  to  cai'ry  arms ;  and  finally,  that  the  money  ariung  &om  the 
•ale  of  commissions  be  applied  to  assist  this  fund. 

POETRY. 

Aet.  %J.'^The  Pleasures  of  Comfosition;  a  Poem,  in  two  Parts* 
Part  J.  Si.  bd.    Hatchard.     1804. 

•  We  cannot  encourage  this  author  to  publish  his  second  part. 
R8teuil4tcrtises  his  intention  of  *not  rivalling  the  Pleasures  of 
them  to  QfOBj  Meau>ry,  Hope,  &c.*  and  we  commend  his  mo* 
tkoK  who, 
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doty*  But  wbere  there  is  no  emulation,  nothing  great  will  be 
per&nned ;  and  as  to  the  puny  efforts  of  conscioos  imbecilit/* 
they  had  better  be  confined  to  an  auiiience  of  forgiving  friends. 
The  public  is  a  more  just»  and  therefore  a  severer  judge*  Will  it 
not  coincide  with  our  opinion  of  the  merits  pf  this  author  ?  who 
jnu^t  feel  in  a  hi|h  degree  *  the  pleasures  of  composition,'  when  he 
can  even  himself  be  pleased  with  such  stuff  as  the  following :  it  is 
taken  from  the  part  of  this  poem  that  relates  to  music* 

'       '  Next  to  Ansoniaflew  the  'witching  maid,     ' 
And,  long  neglected,  moum*d  Lyceum's  shade ; 
Where  genius  bade  tbe  fur  musician  rule. 
And  cold  philosophy  adopt  her  school. 
Yet,  in  th'  eventful  episodes  of  Rome, 
Her  dormant  talents  would  betray  their  home ; 
Fix  honor's  dictates,  when  inclined  to  swerve. 
And  draw  its  poison  from  the  lustful  nenre. 
Wine,  rage,  desire,  impel  the  mad'ning  yt>iitb« 
To  burst  the  bonds  of  modesty  and  truth ; 

y  With  satyr-fangs  his  mistress  to  assail— 
Deaf  to  her  pray'r,  her  strength,  her  senses  £ul ; 
No  parent  nigh,  her  chastity  to  guard  $ 
No  hope— when  lo !  a  blind,  domestic  bard. 
Drawn  by  her  cries,  calls  rhet'ric  from  the  wires. 
To  virtue's  rescue,  while  the  Muse  inspires. 
Delightful  minstrel !  what  reward  was  thine  ! 
Who  Composition  rais'd  to  heights  divine  : 
Who  heard,  chastis'd,  the  youtS  for  pardon  sue^ 
And  grant  to  music,  what  was  beauty's  due  1*      P.  i8* 

We  are  here  (not  without  reason)  referred  to  the  notes^  where  we 
find  this  explanation  of  the  above  : 

'  The  aothor  trusts  he  has  not  o&nded  against  propriety,  in 
lemoving  the  scehe  oi  this  anecdote  (quoted  by  a  Greek  writer) 
from  Greece  to  Rome.  As  music  was  held  in  less  estimation  ia 
Italy  in  those  times,  the  remarkable  power  attributed  to  it  in  this 
instance,  may  be  easier  suacounted  for,  than  in  a  country  where 
the  talent  was  cultivated,  and  its  charms  familiar  to  youth*  *  Vide 
Quint.  L*  5.'  p.46# 

We  did  look  in  QuintiKan,  book  the  5th,  fat  this  anecdotey 
but  in  vain.  We  traced  Its  origin  in  L.  x,  c.8,  ad  finem,  edit» 
.Rollin:  <Namet  P^tbagoram  0c€tpmu^  (this  the  author  calls  a 
quotation  £rom  a  Giedc  writer)  <  concitatos  ad  vim  pudicas  domui 
affeiendam  juTencs,  jussA  mutate  in  spoadeum  modos  tibicidU 
composuissc.'*— What  is  meant  by  *  changing  die  scene  of  this 
anecdote  from  Greece,  to  Rome'  {  If  sucb^  thing  ever  happened^ 
it  probably  did  in  the  voluptuous  town  of  Crotona,  where  rvtha* 
gores  kept  a  school.  Must  we  refer  this  author  to  his  Cdlariun 
ioi  the  situation  of  Magna  Grscia  I    We  will  save  him  the  trou^ 
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l>lc  of  hunting  in  the  index,  and  neg^ti^ely  inform  him  that 
'Magna  Grscia  is  no  part  of  Peloponnesus,  nor  is  it  any  one  of  the 
countries  on  the  other  aide  of  the  isthmus  of  Corinth ;  he  need 
nnot   therefore  be  in  fear  of  *  hafing  offended  against  propriety  by 
'changing  the  scene  of  this  anecdote  from  Greece  to  Rome,'         ' 
We'  have  in  jthib  passage  united  a  specimen  of  prose  andpoet- 
'Ty»  rarely  equalled.     But  we- are  threatened  with  a  *  volummous 
head  of  poetry'  in  the  second  part ;  for  *  here  the  author  ftth 
more  confident  in  his  own  judgment'  (see  his  advertisement)  ;  in 
his  notes  too  he  probably  will  expatiate  as  largely  as  in. the  present 
pamphlet,  where  there  are  forty  pages  of  ^  illustration  and  confir- 
mation*  out   of/sixty.     The  author  of  •  The  Pleasures  of  Com- 
position'  will  surely  pardon  us  a  parody  of  his  concluding  lines* 
We  have  retained  all  the  faults  and  nonsensei  to  make  our  cofy 
more  like  the  original* 

*  Oh  !  would  thy  harp  in  plaintivs  notes  severe. 
Lull  the  grammarian's  strictly  judging  car. 
Calm  men,  by  criticism  savage  grown. 
Or  soften  hearts  more  obdurate  than  stone,    • 
Then  Grub-street's  sons  might  still  be  blest  and  free. 
And  fabled  Dunciads  realized  hy  thee  /'    " 

See  Pleasures  of  CoAipositionj  p.  ai* 

Art.  28.— T^itf  Picture;  P^erset  •written  in  London^  May  28,  1803, 
^ggesied  By  a  magnijicent  Landiicapt  of  Ruhehs^  in  fMtsseuion  of 
Sir  Georgt  Betmmont.  By  ibe  Rtv.  IVm.  Lisle  Boxeics*     4/0*   2/. 
..  Cadell.     1804. 

We  are  sorry  that  •  a  magnificent  landscape  of  Rubens*  should 
'liave  suggested    to  Mr.  Bowles, — who  certainly  has  descriptive 

powers,  as  his    *  Combe  EHen'     and    *  St.  Michael's  Mount' 

testify ,-^8Uch  poor  drivel  as  the  whole  of  the  present  composi« 
,tion,   plarticularly  pages  10  and  11.     The   obvious  plagiarisms 

which  we  there  find  from  «  Auld  Robin  Gi%y'  and  *  Over  the 
>  Mountains,'  are  indeed  disgraceful.     Such  petty  poetical  larceny 

is  beneath  the^uthor  of  the  following  sonnet. 

*  Writ  fen  in  a  Convent.. 

•  If  chance  some  peiisive  stranger  hither  led. 
His  bosom  growing  trora  majestic  views 
The  gorgeous  dome,  and  the  proud  landscape's  hues. 
Should  ask  who  sleeps  beneath  this  lowly  bed, 
,  'Tis  poor  Matilda— *to  the  cloister'd  scene 
A  mi3»Tner  beauteous  and  unknown  she  came. 
To  shed  her  tears  £inmafk'd»  and  quench  the  fiame 
Of  fruitleis  love-^yet  was  her  look  serene, 
^s  the  pale  moon-light  in  the  midnight  aisle !  . .     * 
Her  voice  was  soff,  and  such  a  cbarm  could  lend 
As  that  which  spoke  of  a  departed  friend^ 
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And  a  meek  sadness  sat  upon  her  smile  ;'       '     ' 
Now,  far  remov'd  from  cv'ry  earthly  itlv   *  ' 
Her  woes  are  buried,  and  her  h«art  is  still.' 

There  certainly  arc  many  errors  in  the  style  of  the  abovc^but  it 
is  far  superior  to  the  grenerality  orsonnets ;  it  is  full  of  tieodernessy 
and  has  some  very  poetix^al  colouring.  Let*  Mr.  Bowles  write  us 
an  elegy  or  two:  he  would  not  lameiit  in  L'dtin  imftgeryi  like 
Hammond  ;  for  we  think  him  well  qualified  to  express      .     • 

•  Quo  deslderio  vctcres  revocamus  amores, 
Atque  oHm  aipissas  fiemus  an^icitiasr'  ' 

It  is  the  motto  to  his  Sonnets.  Not  that  we  x^comnieitd  these 
fetters  of  fourteen  lines  to  him,  any  more  th^n  *  Odes  upbn  the 
Battle  of  the  Nile.'     He  may  recite  elegies  with  impunity. 

Art.  zg.'-^An  Essaj/  on  Man 9  vpon  Primiples  (Opposite  to  those *»f 
Lwd  Bolinglfrokt^  in  Four  Epistles ^  wib  a  Preface  and  Notes,  By 
W*  Chutehey*     i%mo»  4^.   Kirby.    1804.  ' 

Mr.  Churchey,  as  he  confesses,  is  only  to  be  opposed  to  lord 
Bolingbroke,  as  a  philosopher,  and  not  to  lyir.  Pope,  as  a  poct^ 
It  will  suffice  to  say,  upon  this  part  of  the  book,  that  the  prina* 
pies  are  those  of  an  earnest  advocate  in  the  cause  of  christiaoityi 
but  perhaps  rather  too  warm  an  admirer  of  Mr,  John  Weslev^ 
whom  the  auU^or  calls  *  as  to  his  style,  the  Mansfield  of  the  chris- 
tian world  in  his  day  ;'  Notes,  p.  72,  The  six  lines  descriptive 
of  the  deluge,  p.  25,  would,  we  think,  constitute  one  of  the  most 
poetical  passages  in  the  essay,  were  it  not  for  the  bathos  in  thit 
last :  *  Towns,  cities,  cedars,  in  one  ruin  fall.*  The  millenoium  ji 
tolerably  well  pictured  too  (epistle  4th,  page  63 )» but  wehaveool 
room  to  transcribe  it.  .        * 

Upon  the  whole)  however,  we  were  much  more  edified  than 
amused  by  this  production  ;  which»  although  we  might  perhaps 
have  been  contented  with  it  as  a  religious  essay,  from  its  being 
merely  edifying,  yet  we  might  have  expected  to  have  been  more 
amusing  as  a  poem.  Poeiical  essays  indeed  are  constitutionally^ 
dull,  unless  embellished  by  something  like  the 'wit  of  Pope,  o^ 
whom  we  may  much  more  truly  say  than  Johnson  did  ef  Gold* 
smith, '  Nihil  quod  tetigit,  non  ornavit*' 

Art;  30. — Poems^  Tcdet,  Odei^  SsnnetSy  Transkiiongjrom  the  BrU 
tUh.  By  Richard  Lhaj^df  ouihor  of  Beaumarie  Bfty^  Xjoyton 
JFaAe,  lie,  A  vo/r.    lavro.  bu  Williams.  V804.  .   *     • 

In  a  former  number  we  had  occasion  to  notice  Mr^  Ridiard 
Llwyd,  as  the  author  of  a  poem  entitled  *  Mary  Dod,  and  her 
l«ist  of  Merits,'  in  terms  of  no  very  high  commendation.  We  are  ' 
sorry  that  we  cannot  now  retract  our  sentiments  ot  this  Cambrian 
bard  ;  and  if  our  readers  are  disposed'  to  think  us  unjustly  severe, 
we  condemn  them  to  read  the  following :  « 
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*  Yes,  genVcMM  Saxon*,  to  a  kinder  age» 

My  country  looks,  with  pleasure,  oo  thy  page ; 
Where  manly  thoughts,  in  candciir's  language  drest. 
Denotes  the  worth,  that  dwells  within  thy  breast ! 

*  £xpati1ated  fair,  in  earliest  youth. 

Thy  Cambria  forcM'to  western  rocks  to  flee 
Has  seldom  seen,  th'  impartial  pen  of  truth, 
Het  years,  her  tears,  retrace,  on  thy  side  Dec.   . 

*  Yet  saw  the  drop,  that  issu*d  from  thy  soul, 
Bedew  the  tome  of  time,  of  crime  the  roil ; 
Hears  thee,  with  healing  voice,  her  wrongs  regrety 
And  bid  her  happier  hours,  the  past—forget. 

'  Let,  Warrington,  her  native  mountain  bard, 
Lead,  to  thy  liberal  eye— this  dear  reward  !'   r.  13$. 

A  AT.  31.— TAe  SorrifiDi  rfSeducHon^  'with  §tker  Poems.     Small  ^vq. 
Jff.   Longman.      1805. 

Its  title  its  passport,  this  poem  will  prcrfiabiy  form  part  of  the 
furniture  of  many  a  lady*s  dressing-ruem.  With  that  let  the  au- 
thor be  content.  We  cannot  encourage  him  in  his  design  of  com« 
pleting  the  poem  of  which  *  the  Sorrows  of  Seductiofi'  only 
form  a  part.  There  are  the  strongnt  reasons  why  he  should  never 
liave  appeared  in  print  at  all.  ^hesc  reasons,  which  are  to  be 
found  in  his  preface,  are,  that  he  has  had  no  advantages  of  educa- 
tion, that  he  is  engaged  in  an  employment  which  gives  him  but  little 
leisure  for  literary  pursuits,  and  above  alU  that  he  has  no  literary 
friend  to  whom  he  can  submit  the  examination  of  his  perform- 
ances* He  has  not  by  nature  sufficient  poetical  powers  to  counter- 
balance these  deficiencies ;  and  though  we  allow  that  much  worse 
t>oems  constantly  issue  from  the  press,*  yet,  to  a  sensible  man, 
that  is  but  poor  encouragement. 

The  story  of  this  poem  may  easily  be  guessed,  and  shortly  told. 
A  country-girl  Is  seduced  and  deserted  by  a  youn^  man,  who  re- 
pents on  his  death-bed.  But  the  verses  are  not  quite  good  enough 
to  make  the  reader  take  an  interest  in  the  story.  At  the  end  of 
the  volume  are  some  smaller  pieces,  whose  merit  is  not  greater 
than  that  of  *  the  Sorrows  of  Seduction.' 

DRAMA. 

1A.1IT.  ll.'^ke  English  TltH  in  1342,  mr  Hislorkai  Cotnir  0/>rra, 
in  Tiiree  Acfs^i  as  performed  at  the  Thtaire'Esfal  Covmi  Garden  ; 
nvritten  hf  Th^m^s  JJlibdin%  Esq.  Svo.  u»6d»  Longman.    1S05. 

For  the  historical  foundation  of  this  opera  we  are  directed  to 
consult  the  second  volume  of  Httna,|e's  England ;  this  was  judi« 
■  ''  ■        ■  'I 

*  *  A  native  of  EogUnd  is  atiU  known  in  Wales  as  a  Saxon,  or  Sais.* 
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dottsty  done,  for  no  piirkicle  of  blstojy  does  the  opert  Qont^in  : 
we  tiocerdy  wish  we  had  been  directed-  where  to  Took  for  the 
cmMC  part.         ^  *       , 

Aet-  33.— Q/*-^^  To-morrow.  Jl  mtuical  EnUrtamnen^  in  Two 
jidSf  at  jMrformdhtf  thnr  Idejtitiet^  ^r^oants^  al  the  Tbeatre^Royak 
Drury  jLatiCf  and  printed  fxactfy  conformaUe  to  the  Ptr/wmantu 
tvo.  If.  6</.    Barker  and  Son*     1605* 

Wretdied !  despicably  wretched  ! 

'  Another  and  another  still  sacceeds. 
And  the  last  fool  is  welcome  as  the  former  :* 

For  instance, — 
Art.  34.— C(9ff^£att/  m  Vain ;  or  a  DwMe  to  Do  :  a  Fare*  in  Two 
jfettf  iy  T  Jones f  Author  of  Poemt  and  Phantoms^  or  the  Irisbnum 

in  England,  ivo.   u.6d.  JontB  and  Peck.  1805. 

« 

Aax.  i^.'^Custon^s  Fallacy  :    a  Dramatic  Sketch  in  Three  Acts^ 
mver  performed*  890.  2/.  Barker  a/ii  Son. 

Art.  2,6.-^The  Piccolominis  :  a  Dram  m  Five  ActSf  from  the  Ger* 
man  of  Schiller,     8i;a.  %s.  Chappie.   1805. 

Of  the  first  we  shall  only  observe  that  the  author  deserves  some 
credit  ibr  printing  it  upon  bad  paper ;  on  the  second  we  can  make 
00  appropriate  remark;  and  the  third,  as  it  is  said  to  be  a 
cbef*d'ceuvre  of  the  incomparable  Schiller,  shall  .speak  for  itself: 
the  quotation  we  select  is  from  a  prelude  to  the  drama,  called  the 
Camp  of  Wallenstein ;    a  Capuchin  fnnr  loquitur, 

•  Hey  there  1  yo  high !  dudeldunufy. 

Here's  fun  going  forward,  and  I  must  be  by  ; 

Is  this  an  army  of  Turks,  and  not  christians. 

Or  are  we  then  heathenc  and  antibaptistians  ? 

Dare  we  thus  murder  the  good  Sabbath  day, 

As  if  God  had  the  gout,  or  the  chingra  ?  &c.  &c. 

And  since  after  sin  must  it's  consequence  follow. 

Like  tears  from  the  eyes,  when  strong  mustard  you  swallow  ; 

Or  when  with  strong  onions  you  rub  well  your  nose, 

So  from  sin  must  arise  ^ar's  murderous  blows  ; 

After  the  O  quickly  follows  ttie  F, 

For  that  is  the  order  of  A,  B,  and  C* 

The  remainder  of  this  speech  is  blasphemy. 

The  poetry  of  die  whole  drama  is  equally  elegant  with  the  above 
quotation  ;  the  plot  it  not  of  a  better  stamp.  The  principal  cha- 
meters,  heroes  and  princesses,  are  occasionally  introduced  at 
playing  at  bo-peep  \  I  Whether  this  nonsense  is  to  be  attributed 
to  <  the  incomparable  Schiller*  or  his  translator,  we  have 
n<it  taken  the  trouble  to  enouire ;  but  these  gentlemen,  between 
them,  have  dished  vp  such  a  farrago  of  ab;un!ities  as  we  have 
seldom  witnetted.^ 
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Art.  57.— -TOtf  Lady  of  the  jR«-^  ;  a  Mclo-Drame  in  txi\'i.AcU  ;  as 
it  h  performed  at  f/ie  Theatre  Roi/al,  Driiry  Lane.  Bj/  T/wjtMsiloU 
ctoft^     Secpnd  Edition.     8w»     is.6d.     Longman.     iSoj, 

Mr.  Holcroft  tells  us  i'r  his  preface  that  he  is  indebted  fot  the 
foundation  of  thismclo-drame  to  an  antcdote  related  in  the  An- 
nual Rcvkw,  of  which  the  editor  observes-^' thin  tile  rnlrit  be 
dramatised  with  very  powerful  cfftct,  by  a  skiltu!  writer/  At  first 
Wn  Holcroft  thought  otherwise ;  but  he  afterwards  changed  his 
opinion.-^ What  is  this  but  to  acknowletlge  that  \ie  ihou^ht  //i/«- 
seifiL  skilful  writer  ?  Whocirer  will  be  at  the  expedc^  and  trouble 
of  reading  tfai$  performance,  will  however  be  of  a  diffcreiit  opinion, 
unless  he  is  one  of  those  who  thinks  scenery^  machinery,  and  de- 
corations, &c.  a  sufHcient  substitute  for  sense;  he  will  ia  that  case 
be  gratified  with  the  powerful  cfjcct  of  total  darkness,  sheets  oi 
irain,  and  dreadful  peals  of  thunder ;  it  is  much  to  be  lamented  that 
Mr.  Holcroft  did  not  avail  himself  of  a  water-spout,  and  a  fall  of 
snow  four  feet  deep,  as  ,was  of  la^e  ingeniously  recommcDded  to 
a  mocicrn  dramatist. 

Art.  38. — Eih&w  Room,  j^  Pamphfct :  containing  Remarks  on  /Ac 
ifiamcfid  Increase  of  tbc  private  Boxes  of  Covent  Garden.  AUo^  a 
cofnparative  Vic^oj  of  I  he  (tco  Ho'ust  j,  s/ietcii.g  the  jmeriliiy  of  a  great 
Man's  prophecy^  ti^o  vat  ta  have  turned  Urury-'ane  Thtctre  into  a 
spltndid  Deserty  <S'c.  SiX.  4c.  Bi/  Thomas  Gtltiiand,  Author  %ftb^ 
Dramatic  Syn»psis.     Bto.  \s.     Chappie.     1804. 

Mr.  Cillilnnd  is  very  indignant  that  he  cannot  obtain  a  conve* 
nient  seat  at  Covcnt-garden  theatre ;  he  is  very  scurrilous^  andt 
very  ridiculous;  very  anx-ous  to  promote  a  riot,in  the  play-house, 
yet  very  desirous  that  no  such  construction .  should  be  put  on 
his  stupid  pamphlet.  '  Mr.  Harris  has  characterized  a  reign  of 
thirty  years  with  a  love  of  low  buffoonery.*  Mr.  Kemblc  is  now 
*  the  barbarous  Alaric,'  and  now  a  *  glow-worm,  which  loses  its 
Itistre  in  the  effulgence  of  the  sun  of  Mr.  Sheridan.*  Covent- 
garden  is  a  •  gingerbread  house;  but  to  sit  within  the  walb  of 
Drury-lane  is  absolutely  a  treat.'  We  shall  not,  argue  tljc  matter 
•with  Mr.  Thomas  Gilliland;  but  for  the  sake  of  respectable 
females  who  visit  the  theatre,  we  think  every  one  would  consider 
himself  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Kemble  if  he  would  employ  the 
v/tole  of  the  hdxes  after  the  plan  adopted  at  the  opera. 

Art.  39. — Odd  lf7ihns,'  and  M'sceilanirs,     By  Rmnphrey  Repton^ 
Esq.    2  vo/s.  6vo.  IBs.     Miller,    JW4. 

«  The  painter  and  the  poet 

Are  of  imagination  both  compact,' 
accorJing  to  a  p«irody  upon  Shakspeare ;  but*  -  although  we 
have  often  admired  Mr.  Rcpton's  designs  as  a  iandscape-ganlener,. 
we  c&nnot  approve  of  his  poetic  miscellanies.  Neither  do  we 
think  his  comedy  of  *  Odd  Whims,  or  Two  at  a  Time,*  dis- 
plays much  humour,  or  probability  of 'incident*  It  was  written 
twenty  years  a^ro,  and  presented  for  perfbrmanpc  at  one  of  the 
theatres ;  but  when  it  had  been  read  with  approbatioiK  the  author 
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urai  toW,  after  tome  suspense,  that  tbe  manuscript  and  drawings 
(for  it  is.  a  comedy  with  plates)  were  mislaid.  1*his,  we  confess, 
appears  to  us  like  a  civil  evasion  ;  and  we  cannot  help  concurring 
with  the  manager  in  his  more  deliberate  opinion  of  the  play,  not- 
withstanding the  applause  Mr.Rcpton  himself  assures  us  its  loyal 
sentiments  met  with  lately  at  the  Ipswich  theatre,  and  the  favour- 
able notice  formerly  taken  of  it  by  Mr.  Burke  and  sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds. Neither  of  these  great  men  were  by  nature  qualified  to 
have  a  strong  relish  for  comic  humour  :  the  latter  possessed  a 
Tcry  pure  and  classical  taste ;  and  the  former,  of  all  the  ancients, 
most  admired  the  grave  and  majestic  Virgil.  Had  Fielding  and 
Hogarth  spoken  well  of  a  comedy,  we  should  not  have  dared  to 
difrer  from  them. 

Some  of  the  prose  essays  in  these  volumes  had  been  already 
offered  to  the,public;  in  a  collection  called  *  Variety  ;*  and  we  were 
not  displeased  to  see  that  what  we  had  before  found  amusement 
in,  proceeded  in  pnrt  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Repton.  As  an  essayist 
he  appears  in  his  best  light ;  his  thoughts  are  natural,  yet  not  un- 
discriminating ;  and  his  language,  though  occasionally  luxuriant, 
generally  correct.  His  forte  seems  to  be  in  the  delineation  of  ec- 
centric characters,  which  would  appear  to  entitle  him  to  praise  as 
a  comic  writer;  but,  like  all  the  draniatic  authors  of  the  present 
day,  he  conceives  much  better  than  he  executes;  and  when  the 
expectation  has  been  raised  by  the  name  and  dress  of  a  humourist, 
we' find  his  jokes  sententious,  and  his  actions  methodical.  The 
liveliness  of  dialogue  seems  to  be  extinct  upon  the  stage.  It  is 
gone  with  Congreve,  with  Vanbrugh,  and  with  Farqahar ;  with 
*  Eupolis,  atque  Cratinus,  Aristophanesque  poeta^i 
Atque  alii,  quorum  conutdia  prisca  virorum  est.' 

MEDICINE.  . 

Akt.  40. — Report  m  the  Progress  of  Fiacctne  Tncculdlion  In  Bengal^ 
from  the  Period  of  its  Introduction  in  November  1 802,  to  the  e^tdtfihe 
Year  1603  :    tcitb  an  App^mdix  iubndtied  to  the  Medical  Board  at 
Fort-William.     By  John  S/iooUtrcd^  Superintendani  General  of  Vac-> 
cine  Inoculation.     Qvo.     2s*     Blacks  tf/Mf  Parry.     180^. 
This  pamphlet  was  printed  at  Calcutta  in  1804,  at  the  expence 
of  the  East  India  company,  and  has  now  been  reprinted  in  London. 
It  contains  an  interesting  account  of  the  extent  to  which  the  vac* 
cine  preservative  has  been  disseminated  in  India,  of  tbe  attention 
which  has  been  judiciously  paid  to  its  dissemination  by  tbe  present 
governor-general,  and  of  the  means  which  have  been  adopted  to 
overcome  the  numerous  difficulties  which  necessarily  occurred. 
llie  vaccine -wrw* being  incapable  of  retaining  its  infectious  power 
long  enough  to  be  transmitted  by  sea  to  India,  it  became  necessary 
to  divide  its  journey  into  suges,  at  each  of  which  by  new  inocu- 
lations its  power  might  be  renewed.     The  disease  had  already 
reached  Constantinople;  and  in  consequence  of  a  letter  from  tbe 
governor  of  Bombay  to  lord  Elgin,  the  British  ambassador,  some 
tiras  was  8ex>t  to  Bagdad  ;  butj  this  failing  to  produce  the  disease  by 
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iDocalatiotij  a  secpiid  sopplf  was  tnnsmittcdy  which  succeeded^ 
Fxcfh  matter  was  forwarded  theoce  to  Bnasora*  where  it  produced 
the  disease ; .  aod  thence  to  Bombay,  where,  after  numerous  fail- 
urer,  the  inoculation  was  at  length  successfally  performed.  Froip 
Bombay  the  matter  was  communicated  to  Madras,  and  several 
Other  places;  and  from  Madras,  after  many  attempts  bad  failed, 
it  was  at  length  cp^cyed  to  Bengal^  *  by  means  of  successive  ino^ 
Cttlationi  pcmrmed  on  board  ship/  in  Nov.  1802.  An  establish- 
roent  was  then  formed  in  Bengal,  communicating  with  different 
stations  in  the  country,  in  order  to  extend  the  benefits,  and  pre* 
serve  the  existence,  of  the  vaccine  disease ;  and  from  the  time  of  iM 
intrc4uGtion,  to  the  end  of  the  year  1803,  the  following  number  of 
patients  has  been  vaccinated : 

At  the  vacctne  stations  •  -  4456 

In  other  parts  of,  the  countrv    '  •  4210 

At  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Island  -  1000 

Vaccinated,  but  of  whom  no  return  has  been  made,  say  1500 

Total  vaccinated  up  to  the  31st  Dec.  i8oj        z  i,x66 

We  apprehend  it  is  totally  unnecessary  to  add,  that  in  a  larga 
number  of  these  cases,  in  which  the  test  of  inoculation  with  ««n»- 
hut  matter  was  resorted  to,  the  security  of  the  patients  was  inva«* 
riably  ascertained  ;  and  no  instance  of  small-pox  after  vacdnatioa 
had  occurred.  We  have  had  great  pleasure  m  contemplating  the 
•zeal,  activity,  and  judgment,  manifested  in  the  cause,  both  by  go* 
vertiment  aod  the  medical  faculty,  which  have  been  such  as  to  en* 
sure  the  success  of  the  vaccine  practice  in  that  distant  quarter  of  the 
globe,  and  entitle  them  to  the  gratitude  of  their  fellow^citizens, 

Akt.  41. — Ohiervatiuni  on  the  Distasi  colled  the  Plague^  Src.  Sre^  4'r. 
By  P.  j1r%al  niy  imr  of  the  chief  Surgeons  of  the  Consular  Gttards^ 
Translated frnn  Ike  French  ky  Adam  Neale^  late  Surgeon  of  fie  Shroff 
shire  Rfg'uMent  ofMUUia.    8c«.     Mawman.     1804. 

Dr.  Assalini's  *  Observations'  are  somewhat  desultory,  and  his 
descriptions  of  the  diseases  in  question  are  too  vague  and  uncircum* 
atahtial  to  add  much  to  our  >  knowledge  of  their  nature*  What 
shall  we  say,  for  instance,  of  the  history  of  an  epidemic  fever,  fttal 
to  at  least  one  third  of  those  whom  it  attacks,  in  which  the  state 
of  the  pulse,  the  skin,  and  the  morbid  temperature,  is  barely  hinted 
at  ?  And  we  look  in  vain  for  any  thing  like  information  as  to  a 
rational  or  successful  method  of  cure.  Some  scattered  facts,  how- 
ever, may  be  collected  in  the  coarse  of  ^  volume,  which  deserve  ' 
attention  ;  especially,  in  relation  to  the  question,  whether  the  fever, 
commonly  the  plague,  was  in  this  insta|ice  contagious?  We, must 
confess  ourselves  unable  to  discover  the  pature  or  extent  of  citjsiefi 
A ssalini* screed  upon  this  difficult  topic.  He  advances  arguments 
to  prove  that  the  disease  was  not  contagious ;  but  he  afterwards 
qualifies  them,  and  his  precautions  iu  the  presence  of  the  sick  betray 
a  scepticism  as  lo  their  truth,  not  to  say  a  belief  oif  th^  ^oatrary 
posiuon.    It  is  true^hc  saysi.i;hat  many  were  attac)u;d  vbo  h«^ 
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comnivDication  with  the  tick,  but  maoy  more,  <  in  spite  of  th<M«i«fSt' 
decided  communication,'  continued  to  enjoy  good  health  {p.  ty). 
Several  individaals  w<nre  seen  to  cOfitract  t&ie  dkeafe,  and  die,  al- 
though they  kad been  Irvingshut  upafteriht mantief  6f  tb« Framlcs. 
Citizen  Larray  dissected  msNiy  bodies,  and  cxaminad  the  buboes 
of  the  ded^ased,  trith  pert*0ct  impunity.  And  oitieeit  Desg^oette 
inoculated  himself  by.  two  punctures  with  a  lancet  dipped  in  the 
pus  of  a  bubo;  yet  bis  beaich  did  not  suffer  (p.  id).  AfHr  the 
obvious  inference  which  citiaen  Assalini  deduces  from  thfeve  a&ti 
similar  hiCt^^  we  were  not  a  littb  Surprised  to^  meet  witir  ^e  MIovIf* 
iog  observations : 

*  OncmaycoatTZcty  in  my  opinion,  thi^  disease',  when  the  causes- 

which  produce  it  shall  by  degrees  have  impaired  %ht  health,  and 

predisposed  the  body  to  take  on  diseased  action  s  I  wilf  (hen  ad-' 

TDsty  that  if  a  person  be  exposed  to  breathe  the  tnitcted  air  in  tbef 

chamber  of  a  patient,  or  should  be  stay  too  long  in  the  sameatmo^ 

apheKj  he  will  run  a  great  risk  of  qontraociilgthe  pftvailfng  malady. 

I  have  been  careful  never  to  stay,  longevby  the  sick  than  the  titnd 

requisite  Co  perform  the  nceeiimry  operation ;  after  which  I  aiwayt 

went  out  to  respire  a  better  air«     In  ih'ffi  way  I  have  been  presefvect 

from  a  disease,  which  in  forty  days  carried  off  one-third  of  the  gar^ 

lison  of  Jaffa,  including  the  commandant  of  the  province,  the  go** 

vemor  of  the  place,  and  nine  fiiedical  officers.'  p.  25.    To  uv« 

however,  viewing  the  question  at  <a  distance  from  such  dreadful 

mortality,  the  doctor*s  arguments  more,  than  counterbalance  the 

GoBclttsion  drawn  from  his  personal  fears.     The  diseitse  begftn  ittk* 

mediately  on  their  arrival  from  the  pure  and  healthy  air  ofCairo, 

at  the  marshes  and  bogs  of  Jaffa,  and  it  tirst  attacked  that  divistoii 

of  the  army  which  was  encamped  on  the  borders  of  an  extensive 

marsh.    Some  important  facts  are  mentioned  with  respect  to  the 

efficacy  of  exercise  and  change  of  place  in  preventing  the  disease* 

The  wandering  Bedouin  Arabs  are  never  attacked,  notwithstanding 

their  communication  with  <  infected'  cities,  daring  the  most  dread- 

fulplagufs. 

The  yellow  fever  of  Cadiz,  and  the  dysentery,  arc  very  cursorily 
treated.  The  ophthalmy,  as  the  translator  calls  it,  is  discussed 
more  at  length  ;  and  some  of  the  observatioiTs  respecting  the  causes 
of  it  may  be  read  with  advantage.  The  volume  concludes  with 
a  description  of  a  hospital  for  patients  in  the  plague,  accompanied 
Vith  three  explanatory  plates. 

MISCELLANIES.. 

A|tT.  4*.— 73^^  Lhes  of  the  Scottish  Poets^  tcUh  preUmtttary  Disttr^  ' 
tatiofu  on  the  Literary  History  of  Scotland^  ami  the  earlj  Scottish 
Drama.     By  David  Irving^  A,  M*  2  FoU^  ^vo,  18«*     Vernon 
tfiK^Hood,     1804. 

This  compilation  of  facts  and  fables  discovers  more  labour  than 
originality.  The  Dissertation  on  the  Literary  History  of  Sco»- 
laad,  with  the  exception  of  some  observations  on  the  opinions 
whicbhave  been  entertained  respecting  the  languagca formerly  pre- 
yatetot  in  that  country,  is  noiiiing  but «  chronological  account  of 
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names  and  dates,  intersperse^  with  very  few  useful  or  interesdng; 
rcnnarks. 

.  The  early  Scottish  drama  is  altogether  a  barren  subject.  A 
veneration  for  antiquity,  and  national  partiality,  naturally  induce 
the  industrious  scholar  to  rescue  from  oblivion  and  ascribe  some 
portion  of  merit  to  every  old  work .  or  fragment  which  his  re- 
searches may  discover.  Amidst  the  rubbish,  no  doubt,  a  gem  is 
sometimes  found,  which,  polished  and  enriched  by  an  able  artist^ 
sparkles  in  the  literary  cabinet  with  renovated  lustre»  Such  is  Sir 
Tristram»  a  metrical  romance  of  the  13th  century,  by  Thomas  of 
Ercildoune,  of  which  Mr.  Scott  has  lately  presented  to  the  public 
a  splendid  and  valuable  edition.  These  early  productions  in 
general  derive  their  importance  from  opening  a  Held  for  ingenious 
criticism  to  glean  whatever  may  display  the  customs  and  manners 
of  the  times.  Considered  as  works  of  genius,  the  peculiarities  of 
the  early  Scottrah  dialect  probably  lead  a  stranger  to  attach  less, 
and  a  native  more,  merit  to  the  poetical  labours  of  former  times 
than  they  intrinsically  deaarve.  Notwithstanding,  however,  the 
national  celebrity  of  Barbour,  Dunbar,  DotSglas,  Lindsay,  and 
the  royal  poets  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  we  may  safely  affirm  that 
no  foreigoerand  few  Englishmen  can  receive  any  satisfaction  from 
aperusalof  their  works,  adequate  to  the  previous  labour  necessary 
to  render  them  intelligible.  The  northern  Constellation  of  talents 
which  during  the  18th  century  illuminated  the  departments- of 
history  and  philosophy,  may  diminish  every  Scotchman's  anxiety 
for  the  poetic. fame  of  his  ancestors.  Those,  however,  who  are 
fond  of  dwelling  with  pleasure  on  every  minute  and  trifling  cic* 
'  cumstance  wil),  in  addition  to  the  few  names  of  real  eminence^ 
£nd  in  Mr.  Irving's  biogmphical  sketches  a  copious  catalogue  of 
writers,  who  lived  in  such  and  such  a  reign,  made  verses^  and  died » 

Art,  43.— ^  nao  Treatise  oh  the  Use  of  iJx  Glohcs^  or  a  Phiiosophical 
V w^  of  the  Earth  and  Heavens^  ^c  By  Thotnag  Kciih*  \Zmo^ 
6j.  Boards.     Longman.     1805. 

In  elementary  works  of  this  kind  the  arrangement  is  a  principal 
object,  not  tor  the  sake  of  erecting  a  beautiful  system,  but  simply 
for  the  learner's  ease.  Considering  the  subject  in  this  light,  we 
could  have  wished  all  that  well-selected  matter  which  is  inserted 
between  part  i.  chap.  1.  and  part  ii.  chap.'l.  of  the  present  treatise^ 
to  have  been  reserved  to  the  end  of  the  volume.  Otherwise  the 
*  luci'das  ordo'  is  well  preserved.  T]ie  definitions  are  perspi. 
cuou sly  arranged  and  well  worded,  except  that  of- centrifugal- 
force,  p.  39,  which  is  by  mistake  confounded  with  a  very  diflfcr- 
cnt  thing,  projectile  force. 

The  questions  for  examination,  with  references  to  the  pages 
where  the  answers  may  be  found,  is  a  very  Useful  part  of  thepn  sent 
publication  ;  indeed,  we  think  that  no  clcmcntar}'  treatise  design- 
ed,  as  this  \s,  for  the  instruction  of  youth,  should  be  without  a 
collection  of  such  questions. 

The  author  merits  commendation  for  the  form  of  his  book,  as  the 
same  matter  might  easily,  by  an  increa^ie  of  type  and  margin,  have 
been  expanded  into  an  octavo  volume.  Upon  the  whole. 
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m^d  Mr*  Keith's  treatise  as  an  useful  compendium  forlearneni  of 
the  age  of  fourteen  and  upverards.     For  younger  scholars,  unless    . 
of  extraordinary  powers,  something  simpler  is  requisite. 

Aaxi  44.-^S^<'/  to  ibe  Engtish  Render^  or  elegant  Selections  in  Pros^ 
'  and  Poetryy  iksisned  to  improve  the  highest  Class  of  Learneri  in 
Readings  to  estahihh  a  Taste  for  just  and  accvrate  Compositiony  and 
io  promnfe  the  Ivteresfs  of  Piety  and  Virtue.  By  Lindliy  Murray, 
U'hdithn^  vith  Alterations  and  Additions •  Boo,  4*.  Longman 
and  Rces.     1805. 

The  second  edition  of  this  cxccllcHt  school  book  contai&s  (}}« 
addition  of  nine  extracts  selected  from  Addison,  Carter,  Cowper^ 
Havvkesw-'orth,  and  Dr.  Johnson ;  with  an  abridgment  of  lord 
Lyttelton's  Conversion  of  St.  Pj»u1,  from  the  Encyclopsedia  Bri-» 
tannica;  an  Appendix  also  of  ^2  pages  is  subjoined^  cont^oii^ 
biographical  sketches  of  the  authors  from  whom  this  selection  ]# 
made.  These  arc  executed  with  brevity  and  neatness,  yet  we' 
think  it  would  have  been  a  preferable  plan  to  have  PRE7ii81> 
these  memoirs  to  the  work,  for  the  same  reason  that  in.teachinf 
the  Latin  and  Greek  classics  every  skilful  master  makes  his  pupU 
read  the  lite  of  the  author  he  puts  into  his  hand,  before  he  enters 
upon  the  study  of  his  work^.  We  have,  however,  no  hesitation  in 
recommending  this  as  the  best  selection  of  its  kind;  and  perhaps 
in  a  future  edition  Mr.  Murray  may, be  induced  to  take  advantage 
of  our  hint. 

Art.  ^^. '•^Considerations  on  the  best  Mode  of  improving  the  present 
imperftct  State  of  the  Navigation  of  tne  River  Thames  from  Rid^ 
mond  to  'Staines  J  shelving  the  Advantages  to  the  Public^  tfie  Nav$» 
gator ^  and  the  Orrners  and  Oecupiers  of  Himses^  Mills,  and  Lands, 
in  the  Vicinift/j  hy  improving  the  Navigation  of  the  River  'in  Pre* 
ference  to  making  a  Canal,  By  2ach^  AUnvt  Henliy,  8v0.  2j« 
1805. 

The  state  of  the  river  Thames  above  Richmond,  and  indeed  of 
most  rivers  in  England,  is  a  disgrace  to  the  country.  .  They  are 
left  almost  entirely  to  themselves.  There  is  no  regular  system  by 
ivbich  the  acts  of  nature  in  wearing  the  banks  and  in  making 
shoals  are  constantly  attended  to,  so  that  those  injuries  might  easily 
be  repaired,  which  being  neglected  become  formidable  nuisances, 
and  either  check  navigation  or  subject  the  country  to  inundation. 
The  Tiver  Thames  ought  to  be,  and  might  be  easily  made,  navi- 
gable almost  to  it&  source  ;  and  in  China  there  would  be  vessels 
upon  it  till  there  was  no  mean  of  keeping  six  inches  depth  of  water 
in  the  channel,  or  it  was  not  wide  enough  to  admit  a  narrov^ 
barge.  The  writer  of  this  little  work,  a  very  ingenious  man,  who 
has  invented  a  method  of  printing  maps  of  estates  and  surveys  of 
land  with  oooveable  types,  is-  purveyor  of  the  second  and  third 
districts,  and  has  paid  great  attention  to  the  navigation  on  the 
Thames.  From  his  observations  he  conceives  that  very  great  ini* 
provements  may  be  made  in  it,  and  ia  this  wc  are  very  much  im* 
clined  to  agree  with  him,  at  very  little  expence;  and  he  has  dilated 
with  great  judgment  on  the  following  heads  of -bis  work :  1  sr.  Thn 
navigation  of  the  river  Thames  i%  very  important  by  its  extensive 
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C<i0r^e  xdd  cdnnection*  and  lattlj  is  bccoii)e  more  so  by  its  rtfeep* 
fi^m  of-  the  additroaal  (radcf  of  several  other  navigable  rivers  and' 
canals  recently  made  into  it.  adly,  The  navigation  upwards,  be-' 
tvveon  Ricbmoml  and  Staines,  from  the  violenee  of  the  curnsi|||^ 
.  &rc.  is,  in  piaces,  dangerous,  tedious,  unoertaioy  and  ex])ensive. 
idly,  Kepeated^^  but  ineffectusi  trials  at  a  considerable  ezpence 
Save  been  made  to  amend  the  navigation  between  Richmond  and 
Staines,  by  ballasting,  and  making  weir-hedges,  jettoes,  &c  4tbiy»  - 
The  mode  of  effectual  amendment  is  by  making  opening  wdrs» 
with  side  cuts,  and  pound  locks,  {in.  Three  weirs*  side  cuts* 
tod  pound  lock?,  arer  necessary  for  such  effectual  amendment,  6.  - 
The  ttptnct  of  sutta  ^weirs,  sidt  cutfe»  and  pound  locks,  will  not 
exceed  lo,ooo/*  7.  The  present  tr^de  will,  at  the  small  additional 
toW  of  only  ^d.  a  ton  a  voyage,  pay  for  the  whole  of  these  improve- 
Aient^.  And*  B.  Many  gi^at  and  material  iOiprovemenls  will  be  ob-' 
fliiSed  by  Such  effectual'  and  cheap  amendments  to  the  barge-mas- 
ters,  navigators,  hmd-owners,  wharlingerst  miller^,  and  the  public 
!«  ^eral.  The  Thames  is  of  so  much  consequence  to  the  pub-  . 
He,  that  any  attempt  to  meliorate  its  state  deserves  serious  attention  ; 
and  to  those  who  are  to  take  it  into  consideration  we  recommend  die 
i^bovo  reniarks,  which  mai^  be  consulted  with  advahtage  by  those 
^O  are  concerned  in  the  navigation  of  other  rivers.  Tlie  writerV 
plan  of  printing  maps  of  estates  with  moveable  types  is  capable  of  - 
great  improvement,  and  deserves  encouragerheht.  By  liis  method, 
OD  the  same  sheet  that  relates  the  particulars  of  the  estate' to  be 
sold,  is  «ivena  plan  of  it,  by  which  every  bidder  may  gain  more 
information  by  one  infection  than  he  could  by  a  laboured  detail 
ill  writing.  The  plan,  we  perceive,  has  been  alreiady  adopted  at 
•bme  sales  at  Garraway 's ;  and  on  sending  a  small  plan  of  the  estate 
by  post  to  Mr.  Henley,  he  returns,  at  fixed  prices,  any  number  of 
f>rintcd  plans  u|>on  a  larger  scale,  according  as  tUey  are  desired. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  letter  signed  *  No  Soldier'  did  not  arrive  in  time  to  be 
answered  in  our  lest.  Taking  no  notice  of  this  writer's  bad 
grammar  in  the  first  line,  nor  of  his  bad  pun  in  the  second,  wd 
proceed  to  observe  that  it  was  not  our  intention  to  establish  what 
he  calls  a  '  rhythmical  creed,'  but  merely  to  set  some  reasonable 
bounds  to  the  liberties  which  every  versher  thinks  he  has  a  right 
to  take,'  because  he  finds  passages  in  our  best  poets  which  sanction 
ihos&Jiberties.  iiowever,  the  instances  which  *  No  Soldier'  bungs 
forward,  are  not  parallel ;  and  if  they  were,  we  can  refer  hi  of  fof 
The  justification  of  our  censure  to  much  better  critics  than  our* 
sclvt  s.  But  we  know  bow  to  appreciate  both  the  value  and  the 
motive  of  a  rcmoustrauce,  which  smells  strongly  of  UvtQiia* 

\  An  answer  to  the  Lover  of  Truth's  last  letter  shall  be  left  at 
Mr*  Mawman*s,  as  before. 


We  are  much  flattered  by  the  good  op'mion  and  good  wUhes  of 
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Fol  r.  .JUNP;  1805*     '      '    .,.  Noi  iL 

n     ■      ir     afcaeassaaMMgiKagaaisgi         ^  ii  n  i     '  f    ''       ' 

Amt.  h—AH  tihioricti  R^ie^  bfibe  Stdie  oj^Ireldtidffhm  thi 
Invasion  of  that  Country  under  Henry  IL  to  Us  Union  lokb 
Gnat  Britain.  .  S^  Francis  Pi^den,  Bsq»  a  Kols.  s^0 
ittindinj.    4^*  At.'  Egertom     1^03.^ 

.  IT  is  a  fiict  pat  a  little  remarkable,  that  while  the  hbtory 
of  Great  Britain  is  known  by  most  men  of  liberal  studies  with 
considerable  accuracy)  and  those  of  the  principal  nations  ia 
Europe  are,  at  least  m  their  general  outlintsr  very  familiar  to 
them,  the  domestic  annals  of  a  country  so  closely  connectvd 
with  our  own  as  Ireland,  have  been  almost  universally  over* 
looked.    Our  English  historians  present  us  indeed  from  tin;t^ 
to  time  with  short  and  imperfect  notices  of  the  state  of  ouf 
DOghbours,  but  even  these  are  Only  introduced  as  it  were  by 
necessity,  to  illustrate  such  transactions  in  England  as  are  di- 
rectjy  related  to  them,  or  to  display  more  fully  the  portrait  oi 
some  English  hero.     Carent  quia  vote  sacro^  is.  the  cause  which 
has  covered  with  oblivion  the  objects  of  historic,  as  well  as 
poetical  celebration.    But  our  neglect  of  Irish  history  before 
the  Revolution  is  not  excusable  on  this  pretext  j  the  work  Qf 
Leland,  though  too  prolix  In  the  earlier  part,  copibines  with^ 
much  elegance  of  style  and  judiciousness  of  remark,  an  unde-t 
via^ing  impartialityj  rare  in  the  history  of  every,  nation,  and 
certainly  not  least  so  in  that  of  Ireland.  Since  the  Revolution 
indeed,  the  progress  of  that  loiig  political  conflict  which  ter- 
minated in  the  union,  has  hardly  been  illuminated  by  a  single 
ray*    In  England  we  sti[l  indeed  desiderate  the  candid  and 
discerning  historian,  who  shall  select  and  combine  the  most  > 
important  events  of  our  own  country  during  the  eighteenth 
•  century;  but  the  mass  of  materials  accessible  to    all,  and 
known  to  many,  has  better  enabled  us  to  expect  in  patience 
the  arrival  of  such  a  phenomenon.    With  respect  to  Ireland, 
this  is  not  the  case ;  and  we  naturally  hail  with  pleasure  a 
Crit.  Rev.  Vol.  5.  June,  180 J.  I 
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pdflication,  which  profases  to  iQpply  a<l6gck&qr  of  wltn:$ 
we  have  long,  been  sensibloi  .    .\  • 

The  lappeamnce  of  Mr.  VUiMcxfu.  ¥b}xistm  is  rathef  £tnttiw 
dable.  Imagme  to  yontfelfy  gentle  Jf«tder>  two  quartoSf  ctifti« 
tainiig  rtspectSvely  1093  and  1480  pa^<e^- "  Hie  btter  indeed^ 
foryo\ic  groafeer  comfiirt,  is-boimd  i^^ioi  two  parts.  Yet  «e 
doAot  meapi  to  insisiiiKe,  that  Mr.  rlowdeti  might  not  havQ 
been  kss  OMtteaite  in  his  demands  wpoa  the  pqblic  stodiesr 
We  doubt  not  that  kc  has^omi  Hed^  encliisife  of  advertisements^ 
ahnost  ?$  much 'letter-press  of  theDilUin  Evening  Post  as  he 
has  inserted ;  that  many  pamphieCi^  espeeia%  on  tfe  treasunr 
s«de,b9venot  been  transcribed^ «nd that  htwi^jA  hvregdde^ 
from  the  stores  of.  bis  own  mibd;  many  thousand  redectimi^ 
little  inferior  ia  importanoe  and  pfofimdity  to  those  whkb  «t^^ 
FreHpCdecoMstu^«^>l&<>aFi^    ^ffr^mvfSiA^  %   - 

<  Cynthljas  aiuem                            '    ^    . 
v  VaUt,  etadmomut:*  

Mr.  Godwin  has  told  ns^.that  the  timely  intecfenen^e  of 
ApoU«>  in  the  shape  of  Mr.  Phillips,  saved  the  commbnweqilil 
from  a  third  volume  of  the  life  of  Chaucer ;  and  certainly^ 
told-blooded  purchaser  of  copy-right  might  tremble  at  the 
feams  of  paper  to  which  Mr.rlowdcn's  manuscript  must  have 
iSttteded.  In  thb  age  of  sciolists,  learning  is  not  hi^ught  by  the 
«lrix(t  foot.  These  *  three  chopping  b^tards,  each  as  large  as 
an  infiuit  Hercules/  arc  not  guests  for  the  tables  of  dilettanti  \ 
Snd^  ttpon  this  account,  we  think  it  possible  that  some  indiyi^i* 
.  duak  may  look  dter  our  efiusionsy  who  will  neither  purchase 
nor  peruse  Mr.  Plpwdcn^s  history. 

There  Is  atiotion.  which  seems  very  prevalent  among  histo- 
rians, that  the  importance  of  fects  is  inversely  as  the  square,  or 
some  higher  power,  of  their  distances.  Now,  in  spite  of  the 
beautifiu  analogy  between  moral  and  physical  laws  which  thi» 
theorem  presents,  bur  regard  for  truth  compels  us  to  admit  it 
with  some  hesitation.  Are  tb^  wars  of  the  League  less  inter-' 
eitingthan  thosei^f  the  Fronde?  Ought  the  distracted  times 
of  Charles  the  First  to  fill  a  less  space  in  history  than  the  cor« 
responding  period  of  the  ensubg  century,  gliding  on  with  aq 
unruffled  stream  through  peace,  riches,  and  trancjuilHty  ? 
*! gndsant  people  indeed  always  suppose  the  events  bf'their  own 
^e  to  be  vastly  more  wonderful  than  any  which  have  gone  be«« 
fore,"as  rulstics  conceit  their  own  parish-chi;rch  to  be  the  finesff  - 
in  Christendom  j  but  it  is  not  the  duty  of  an  historian  to  ac-^. 
commodate- hk  plan  to  prejudices  which  are  wholly  incom- * 
patiblewidi  all  pinlosophica)  reasoning  upon  time  past.  But 
the  rules  according  to  which  Wt.  Plowdcn  has  dilated  or  con- 
•deivied  his  nairrativei  are  beyond  all  example  disproportioAaic 
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to  ttie  Uaportapce.W  Ae  eHenti  fwifdidL  Foftf-Atx  psgei 
Wng  IB  to  j:^e  reign  of  B^ry  V tQ* )  one  huii4ied  and  nitMiy 
taocc  to  tl^  dedthof  Aom )  wl^Ie  the  tbre^  inib8eqtienn-et|n» 
mau»7  tbe  entire  Mnsisdo^  of ^hesoprodigious  Tolumcs.  Noi^ 
traa  Mr.  Plow4e&  f«^  Mpw  wlut  lie  sesms  (p4ige  i)  ^.Min(i«^ 
imte»-that  -be  writer  onLj  the  bbtoi^  of  ttie  u&»n>  ascLrth^ 
,^yvffifipM  eveois  lea4mg  ta  tt$ifor,  flM^txieniiQn  the  title 
Vhkh  his.bpok' assuiDe%  nine  pturtsout-oii  tettrtluti  he'^has 
limtt^  are^y  thipg  r^er  thap^an  recount  of  frmamnt 
.^¥enu  l^ing  to  th^  meQ>orabU  ti^ntiptk^    ' 

Tbe  preUmin^  diaptix  trtats  of  the  stste  of  treldtitd  belbr^ 
its  faivasyltt  bf  tbcEngUsb^  Tbopr^iidices  of  the  I»h  00 
't;ibis  sutgect^  though.^i^  Cannot  adopt,  we.  ^ball  not  treat  witH 
ditfenpeet  •  It  is  tbe  b^^;"^^  ^^^^  ^^'  h^s»A§  norer  to  haxt 
ibone  forth  among  tli^t  oetioQ*.'  of  Jgttrope  3$;  an  indenhi^ine 
poWei>  Scotland)  Air^g^n^  Hungary^  though  now  aJisorbtt 
^  larfi|er  vtnpfres,  om  tract  in  unequJYoeal  ^tory  the  dynas«» 
.ti^si  01  their  o^n  monarchs,  and  the  -deeds.  Vhich  their  owa 
itons ha^ ttchi^ved.  .  Qut  the  authentic  ^nalsof Ireland  smce 
i^  invasion  of  IJenry  n»  are  unknown  to  the  rest  6f  maakindi 
fv  knowi^  only  by  dreadful  epo^  of  rSbeUion  and  massaorei' 
Heiu:e.the  i^ind.pf-.an  Hibernian  patriot  isied  to  seeki  in  ia-^ 
bulous  antiquity  that  national  importance  which  fatnr, times  do 
jQot  attest  J  and  while  it  expatiates  in  the  ideA  gloried  of  tliii 
three  sons  of  Mjle$ius>  regards  with  undisguised  contempt  tb^ 
^ipstart  kingdoms  of  thi^  degenerate  age* " •  1  ^ 

..  The  next  chapter  presents  us  wi^  a  Yery  impciicct  aad* 
superficial  s^ccount  of  the  interval  betweto  the  second  and 
€ighth  Henries.*  We  tmst  that  no  vulgar  nationality  misleads 
us^  when  we  profess  our  admiration  of  the  general  character 
and  Qonduct  of  the  English  people ;  when  ve  discover  in  it  a' 
IVRighty  quickness  to  resent  u)|b^i^  d<^ompanied  with  an- 
abhorrence  of  committing  them,ratid  a  stem  courage  tempered 
by.  a  generous  clemency^  But  with  tegret  we  add,  that  the  * 
9^stem  which  she  has  pursued  towardb  Ireland,  shews  very 
little  of  these  noble  dispositiofis*  Founded  iji  unjust  aggres# 
mxm^  her  dominion  was  mjiintaified  by  a  scheme  of  proceedings  * 


f  tVe  uke  this  opportunity  of  mentioninff,  what  is  not  perhaps  rery  ffener  • 
rally  known,  that,  so  early  as  the  reigo  of  fidgar»  the  crown  of  England  had 
obtained,  probably  a  nomiaaU  and  cfirtainiy  a  transient,  sovereignty  ore^- 
|MBt  of  Ireland.  There  »  a  chartvr  of  thitc  |>nnc^,  A.  D,  964,  which  contains 
tae  fbUbwing  words ;  '  Mihi  concessit  propitia  divinitas  ctun  Anglomtniiui^ 
l^erio  omnia  regna  insulantmOceani  cumsois  feraissimi^  regibui  usqtie  Norwe-^ 
gian&i  moTimam^e  fiartem  Hi^nU  cum  sum  nu^Hstima  civHmte  2ht6ima,  Aj^lomnS 
t«gQo<ubjugare/  Sftki  TU.  of  Hon.  pw  55.  edit.  1914k  Itifta  traitiuon.of  this 
nonarcht  that  he  was  rowed  in  his  barge  on  the  river  Pee  by  eight  WagSi  %i 
y^hom  Kenneth  king  of  Bto\$  was  one;  probs^bly  some  Irith  ^full^tft  4t 
tbtmtmber. 
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iH  tvhicli  folly  andiyranriy  Wcnf  "htod  Uar  land  together.  Tfitf 
C<kmtry' Was  parcelled  out  among  a  fe^  English  adventi^rtr% 
who  speedily  Became  fiot  less  barbarous  thanthe  n^ftives,  whom 
it  was  their  chief  care  to  exterminate ;  while  their  feuds  and 
rebellions  preftented  every  benefit  whkK  the  pdicy  of  govem- 
meot  mighty  ftom  time  ta  t1ftie;hat6  comnxunicated  to  so  ex- 
te&slve  a  portion  Tifthe^enYpife/'  We  read  with  inctignation^  . 
that  In  t%T%  the  Irishry  petitioned  Edward  the  First  for  thtf 
free  enjoyment  of  English  laws^  that  thfeir  •prayer 'was  favour- 
ably received  by  Iteitwi^d  prince,  bat  that  so  excellent  a  mea- 
sure was  evaded  by  the  English  oligarchy^  niiio  had  already  hdd 
the  basis  of  that  ascendtm^  which  ^*long  kept  thi  people  of 
Ireland'  ill  subjection,  we  camDDt  but'  transcribe  the  words  of 
sir  John  Davisy^from  whoie  golden  fittle  book  Mr.  Flowdeni 
as  wcH  he  might,  has  made  fi^quent  ^extracts  :  '  As  loM'as 
they  were  out  of  the  protection  of  thcTSiwe,  so  as  evexy  Eng- 
lishman might  oppresset-^spoyle,  and  kill  them  without  coi>» 
trouUnent,  h6we  was  it  possiUe  they  shoulde  bee  other  than 
'  out^wes  and  enemies  to  the  crowne  of  Engjaade  ?  1^  the  king^  * 
woulde  not  admit  them  to  the  condition  ofsubjects,  how  com 
they  learn  to  acknowFedgc  and  obey  hiifa  as  their  sovereigne  ? 
When  they  might  not  converse  or  commerce  with  any  civill 
men,  nor  enter  into  any  towne  or  citie  Without  peril  of  their 
lives,  whither  should  they  flie  but  into  the  woods  and  moun* 
4ain$,  and  there  live  in  a  wild  and  barbarous  manner  V  Dis^ 

•  covcric  of  Ac  True  Causes,  &c.  p.  1 19.    Hence  neither  by 
Conquest  or  submission,  as  Davis  well  shews,  had  Ireland  be** 

come  fiillv  subject  to  the  English  crown,  till  the  vigorous  ad- 
ministration of  Elizabeth  overpowered'  the  last  strUggle  of 
Irish  independance.  In  this  infirm  state  of  things,  the  Re- 
{brmation  was  introduced  into  Ireland,  an  event  upon  which 
we  may  be  allowed  to  ftiakeone  or  two^obsetvations.  \S  v^e 
'W«reto  indulge. ourselves  in  reasoning  as  mere  politicians, 
rwith  respect  to  religious  establishments,  it  might  almost  ap- 

•  pear,  perhaps,  a  principle  of  natural  justice,  that  the  bpinions 
m(  the  majority*  supposing  that  majority  to  be  indisputable, 
should  point  om  the  sect  by  whose  ministers  they  are  •  to  be? 
instructed,  and  whose  cxpences  they  are  to  defray.  But  what* 
ever  may  be  thought  of  the  necessity  that  Protestantism  should ' 

•  be  eistablished  in  Ifeland,  the  naeans  by  which  it  was  secured 
wtrc  at  all  events  unjustifiaUe.  The  authority  of  lord  Qare 
will  pass  current  with  many  men*  upon  this  question.  *  "It 
seems  difficult  to  cbnceive^,'  says  his  lordship,  *  any  more  unjust 
9r,  impolitic  act  of  government,  than  an  attempt  to  force  new 
raodes  of  religious  faith  and  worship,  by  severe  penalties,  upon 
jT  rude",  supewtitioas,  and  unlettered  people.  Persecutions  or 
attempts  to  force  conscience  will  never  produce  conviction. 
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They  are  calculatied  onty  to  make  hypocrites  or  martyri.' 
VfbifiktT  from  mtioi^tl  hatredj  gross  i^oraniai^  or  whateiier 
cause*  the  new  establishment  was  very  lU  jreceifcd  in  Ireland. 
It  sci^fns  indeed  a  ptoUem  (and  wei>^  a^in  to  be  considered 
<9%adb|^ncingy  apd  that  with  he^itsicion,  a  mere.  politicaLipecn* 
'lgticnk>  without  advertittgto  the  other  points  of  .ti^w  in  i^ch  ** 

.the  tobject  nvqr  be  placed)^  whither ifaefaoomalous  systen^iof 
the  churchy  of  Englaody  diSering  sp  widfily  kook  the  catholic  \ 

.chQrch.in  doctrine»  and  a&  materially  froqithe  other  protestant 
.  churches  in  discipHoe^  fhcf^  proved hy  experience  to.be  ad-  ^  , 

'Xnirabij  adapted  CO  the  country  where  'H  was  named,  be  equally 
^fitted  pas  any  other  peopleu    In  Scotland,  in  Iretaad,  in  Am^ 
Ticir>  wherever  in  short  tbe.experiment  has  been  triedt  it  has 
.certainW  failed  of  success  $  and  peskapa  ^.ecdesiastk)  like 
«tfae  ci vi  I  polity  oTEngbndj  ponessei  a  racy  flavour  of  its  i|gtiv» 
soil,  which,  by  nations  of  difierent  temperament  and  piy^ 
}dices,  miT' rather  be  admired  than  imitated* ,.  Be  this  as  it 
.may,  the  people  of  Ireland  adhered  to  the  RomiA  commu- 
nion, and  various  penal  laws,  were  enacted  during  the  taifffi  of 
•Sl|zabeth  to  chastise  this  refractory  diiSerence  from  their  so-        /    ^ 
ipereign's  creed  ;  which  however,  like  the  coxrespooding  sta- 
tutes in  Englajid,  neither  impaired  the  rights  of  property,  nor 
took  away  &om  recusants  their  seats  in  parliament*    Having 
^aid  thus  much  against  this  thange  of  religion,  we  must  isi 
*candour  state  some  arguments  on  the  other  side«    The  pro* 
gress  of  the  reformed  religion  in  Jrdand  was,  upon  every  pq?*  ^ 

vjitical  account,  greatly  to  be  wished*    The  title  of  Elizabeth  *  -' 

was  openly  impumed  by  the  see  of  Rome  $  lier  enemies,  Mary 
«of  Scotland  and  rhilip  of  Spain,  were  the  hope  and  support 
of  the  catholic  cause  \  while  a  l^ost  of  spiritual  adversaries, : 
priests,  friars,  and  Jesuits,  waged  irreconcilable  war  against  her 
person  and  authority.  We  judge  sometimes  illiberally  through 
our  liberality  itsdf ;  and;  justly  zealous  in  the  cause  of  tolcni** 
tion,  forget  how  perilous  a  conflict  every  protestant  prince  in 
•the  sixteenth  century  sustained  against  the  active  and  rancor^ 
otts  hostility  of  Rome.    The  catholics  of  that  age  were  not . 
'peaceable  unresisting  sectaries,  groaning  under  restraints  which 
wanton  fanaticism   imposed.    They  formed,  especially  the 
•priests,  a  compact  organized  body,  professedly  regardless  of 
political  allegiance,*  and  often  unchecked  in  the  cause  of  their 
party  by  moral  obligations^ 
J"  — " '    - 

)  •A  striking  instance  of  this  is  jjiven  by  Carte,  from  Rinunrini's  Momolrt, 
whieh  we  thalltraoicribe  fqr  the  benefit  of  tliote  gentlemen  who'bclieve  that 

*  «hc  catholics  were  at  no  time  clia;rcrous  to  a  protestant  sovereign.  '  i  ke  nun* 
do,  in  a  speech  to  the  coitncil  of  Kilkenny  in  1645,  had  rccomniendcd  lidelity 
to  the  kin^»  A  copy  of  this  speech  be  sent  to  Rome  \  and  in  return  wak 
tevcrely  xeprixnaoued  by  cardinal  F.amfiUo,  for  that  iHc  holy  see  never 
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"'  The  fourth  charier  oiTlVIr.  Plowdeu^^hiltorycompriztstlie^ 
riigu  o£  Chalks  the  Fir«t ;  and  we  are-compeUqi  to  saqrt^^ 
trheth^fron^  api  iaaMlity  eo  select  firom  the  chaos  of  oiaterUis^ 
those'  £u;ts  which  form  tte*  basis  of  JUatorkal  parrativc»'  olr 
fron^  $01  unwiHfngnev  toldtltov  a  sbofig^  ligtit  upon  t^sacm 
tioila  unfavourable  to  his  dtm  IKurtVi  tmx  author  has  iti^^ed 
thiB  interesting  period  in  so  mui3i  confusion^  that  nonnaii 
previoody  unao^uainted  with  the  drcuoistahces,  can  derive 
any  connected  infc^mation  from  his  incoherent  rhapsodjl^ 
There  ba  £tthion  of  writing  history  lately  grown  up,  thedi^* 
racteristic  of  which  is,  that  it  rather  alludeato  events  as  ahoidjp 
known,  than  relates  them  as  they  occarr^d.  Of  this  vicion| 
styletbie  latter  volumes  of  Gibl^opi  afford  nnmborlessinstadces:! 
«nd»  'UnlikeastMr^  Pk>wden  is  to  that  distinguished  writer  iti 
aeveqft)ther  sespect,  he  bears  an  unfortunate  resemblance  te 
Urn  in  this  imperfection*  Such,  however,  as  this  narration 
is^its  avowe4  drift  is  to  persuade  us  that  the  insurrecti<m  of 
rd4i  '  is  to  dxis  day  most  unwarrantably  and  unjustly  callc(f» 
an.odioiis  and  unnatural  rebellion.'  The  grounds  upon  which 
-Che  author  would  lead  us  to  such  a  conclusion,  we  shaH  pvO* 
-ceed  to  examine,    XiCt  Mr.  Flowden  speak  for  himself, 

*  Iftbe  catholics  felt  themselves  aggrieved  by  the  severity  of  tb« 

IftU  lords  juitices,  mttch  more  reason  nad  they  to  complain  of  the 

.  conduct  of  lord  Went  worth  who  laccceded  them*  This  nobleman^ 

letter  known  under  his  superior  style  of  the  earl  of  Strafford,  con* 

•  tinotd  lord  deputy  from  thc^  year  1653  to  the  year  1641  •  As  the 
close  of  his  admmistiation  was  the  opeaiog  of  what  is  usually 
termed  the  great  IfiA  rebellion,  it  becomes  the  duty^ofthe  histo* 

s .  riaii  to  scrutiaixe  it  withngorous  impartiality*  in  order  to  deterihHM 

*  whether  an  event  so  closely  preceded  by  a  seven  years  admtnistratioQ 
of  ex^aordinany  austerity,  were  not  fomented,  accelerated,  aggra* 

" *   ■■  '  .   '.' >i?        ■  ■      ■      ■■      . — r^ : 

wvdd  hy  any  potitivt  act  approva  the  eivfll allegiance  wh(c()  cathetk  tuht 

l^ts  pay  to  an  herttical  pnoce;  and  the  di||>lcaiuire  of  the  cofbct  of  Rome 
was  the  greater,  as  he  had  depoitted  8^  copy  of  hb  speech  with  th(»  cnunci}, 

'which,  if  published,  would  fuitiab  heretics  with  arguments  against  the  jApal 
Authority  ovqt  httteticai  prioeei»  when  the  pope's  own  minjiter  should  ei- 
bort  catholics  to  be  faithful  to  such  a  kin^:/  We  trust  that  no  oite  wiH  accusa 
us,  from  this  extract,  of  prepo#ses»on  agamst  the  catholics  of  the  present  age* 
On  the  contrary,  not  oqty  the  liberal  and  enlightened  sentiments  of  that  body* 
btti(  the  Tirtuilderdictioii  of  all  temporal  power  long  made  by  the  Vatican 

^^more  inclined  a'  present  to  supplicate  assistance  Irom  the  English  govern- 
ment, than  to  fulm.nite  censures  against  it),  prove,  that  the  restraints  which 
•^U  exist,  were  erected  under  very  diflVent  circumstances ;  and  one  of  our 

.  objects  ia  the  foregoing  exti-act  is,  to  shew  that  we  cannot  pleril  the  autliorii^ 
of  our  ancestors  for  denying  any  political  rights  to  the  loyal  and  liberal  pro. 
feasors  of  the  Romish  -fiuth.  T^ere  is  a  curious  document.  Vol.  II.  Appendiai 
No.  91.,  cpntainiBg  the  answers  of  the  universities  of  Paris,  ^uvain»  Douay, 
;  Alcala,  Salamanca,  and  Valladolid,  to  a  case  laidbefore  them  at  the  request  of  ^ 
Mr.  Pitt,  touching  the.  temporal  authority  of  the  pope.  These  answers  -are  * 
wholly  conformaMe  to  common  sense,  aacl  thelibenl  spirit  of  nodevA  timet, 
which,  it  seeiusi  has  pervaded  the  Heen^adot  of  Salamanca* 
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wated^or  occasioned » by  tk|t  system  jofnTcrt^  «nd  tCFrorisn^^ 
Upon  this  more  than  opon  any  othetpoiiitof  modern  Insh  history, 
6re  fteKnglfih  and  Irish  histofians  at  Open  variance*  The  formcjr 
from  Temple*  Borhse,  ^x,  Clarelidony  and  C^e»  down 'to 
JLeland  and  Warner»4llici>t^nt  the  migin  of  the  two  first  Stuarts^ 
%s  tat  bafcyoii  dli^s  of  peJB«e«  pro$perfty»  and  ifHi^iy  to  Ireland^ 
^ii*  krier^  ort  the  cootrMy*  from  lofd  Castlehaven,  the  bi'sfadp  of 
Jpenmj  Peter  Walsli,  d6wn  ioGheoghegan,  O'ConnoTy.aod  Currie, 
ltfilsickrtbatrette!Uon,  Mainly  occasioned  and  brought  forward  by 
llie  intempeoLte,  cruelf  Wd  nnconstitutionaf  admiiiistratron  of  tV 
jeart  of  StrafFord.  In  this  wide  diSeronce  of  opinion,  I  shall  barely 
Ttfer  to  the  leading  circumstances  of  h\$  administration,  kavtog  tb€ 
^nfertaec  to  the  oabiassed  reflection  of  the  impartial  reader/ 

'.  ^    '  •       *  * 

.'    Notwithstanding  th!s  ^hew  of  ^leaving  the  ioference  to  tb^ 

JmpaHtial  leadcr^  MnPIowden,  as  might  be  ezpectedi  prefers 
Irish  evidence  to^£ngHsh>  that  is,  catholic-  to  protestanty  aira 
joints  the  administration  of  lord  Strafford  in  the  darkest  ^Op 
lours*  The  conduct  of  that  famous  atatesmanj  who  added  to 
JQSolence  and  tyranny  the  deeper  guilt  of  amostacy  from  tho 
**fause  of  patriotism,  will  not.find  in  us  very  fiivourable  judges, 
^o  assert  that  Strafford  was  a  constitutional  minister,  is  the 
greatest  of  error$,  except  perhaps  that  of  such  as  maintain  the 
equity  ^nd  propriety  of  his  attainder^  But  a  religious  insur- 
rection can  only  be  justified  by  religious  persecution ;  If  hts 
administration  was  not  oppressive  to  die  catholics  as  such^  the 
|iretext  oi^  relipous  grievances  cannot  be  supported  by  prqafi 
pf  poUtica}  tyranny*  Now,  that  the  catholics  of  Ireland  should 
'  ))ave  eoiinezftly  sufficed  firom  the  rigour  of  penal  laws  during 
^e  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  is  so  contrary  to  what  wc  know 
^qf  the  bolicy  which  his  nynisters  pursued,  that,  indepcndantlf 
of  all  aircct  evidence,  we  should  readUy^cquit  lord  Strafibra 
of  such  intolerance.  But  Mr.  Plowden,  with  more  candour 
than  cunningi  admits,  that '  when  l6rd  Wentworth  was  ap?* 
pointed  deputy,  the  ppcsentments  agaii^it  recusants  were  dis- 
<ontinupd.  Nor  has  tie  adduced  a  singly  proof  that  the  catho* 
Jic$  endured  any  n^olcstation  during  the  whole  eight  years  of 
.  his  government.  The  authority  of  lord  Clarendon  capnotbe 
fairly  neglected  upon  thi§  point,  <  Though  there  were  some 
law^  against  them  still  in  force,'  says  the  noble  histori^m,  ^  yet 
the  edge  pf  those  laws  was  so  totally  rebated  by  the  clemency 
and  compaitsi^n  of  the  king,  that  no  man  could  say  he  had 
suffered  prejudice  or  disturbance  in  or  for  his  religion.'  His- 
tory of  the  Rebellion  and  Civil  Wars  of  Ireland,  ?•  9.  edit, 
'  1720*  Of  fhe  political  grievances  sustained  by  .the  Irish  dur* 
ing  lord  Strafford's  lieutenancy,  the  chief  mentioned  by  Mr* 
Plowden^  is  the  finding  of  the  king's  title  to  most  of  tho 
ororkice  of  Connaught,    Undoybtedl^  this  feyccidtc  3<;tw& 
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oi  the  lord  <feput y's  Was  a  high  act  irfoverstraincd  prerogative^ 
and  accompanied  with  such  arbitracy  proceedingiB  toward  thp 
jLBKoiipliant  jury  of  Galw»y,  as  might  well  rouse  the  indigna- 
tion of  every  friend  to  his  cdiarotry's  liberties.  -  But  what  our 
author  has  forgotten  to  stflte^  we  will  not  omil.:  that  posseisioii 
9va9  never  taken  under  the  royal  title  |i  and  the  storm,  after 
hanging  for'several  years  over  the  heads  of  the  proprietors^ 
x^as  disperted  by  a  revocation  of  all  the  proceedings  on  .tilt 
very  eve  of  the  rebdtion.  ,      -  • 

The  year  1641  was'  as  memoraWc  at  Dublin  as  at  West- 
minster for  the  triumph  of  democracy  overprerogative.  With 
a  versatility  of  which  Irish  senates  have  presented  other  in- 
stances, the  same  house  of  commons,  who  in  thdr  hst  act  of 
'subsidies  had  formally  thanked  his»  majesty  for  placing  over 
^heni  so  wise,  just,  and  vigilant  a  governor  ;is  lord  Strafibrdi 
now  as  formally  retracted  the  eulogy,  ahd  co-operated  through 
the  medium  of  a  committee  with  the  English  parliapient  10^ 
his  destruction.  A  spirit  of  redress  and  reformation  was 
stalking  abroad ;  and  whatever  wrongs  might  have  been  sus« 
tained  by  Ireland,  there  was  every  hope  of  obtaining  that  relief 
by  law,  which  should  never,  but  in  the  last  hour  of  necessity^ 
be  sought  by  rebellion. 

At  this  point  Mr.  Plowden  changes  his  ground.  Patriotism 
is,?i  good  word,  and  loyalty  is  another.  The  Irish  catholics^ 
it  seems,  fpught  neither  for  religion  nor  liberty,  but  for  Charles 
the  First.  *  It  is  impossible,'  says  Mr.  Plowden  very  tnily^ 
*  to  fya  the  day  oh  which  the  usurped  power  of  the  parliar 
mentarians  commenced,  and  the  constitutional  power  oFthe 
crown  ceased.  From  the  moment  of  that  ifsurpation,  resistance 
.  jto  the  parliamentary  power  was  loyalty,  not  treason.*  Delights 
ed  5vith  this  discovery,  Mr.  Plowden  drops  from  hencefortli 
lord  Strafford  and  his  tyranny,  and  becomes  the  unwearied 
advocate  of  the  royal  authority  against  rebels  and  regicides. 
That  the  latter  scheme  of  justifying  the  insurrection  is  not 
very  compatible  with  the  former,  most  men,  we  think,  wil| 
concede.  But  as  wc  care  very  little  for  the  consistency  of  Mr, 
?L)wden's  theories,  and  very  much  for  historical  truth,  let  us 
consider  this  latter  representation  of  the  objects  of  the  cathoj» 
lies,  which  is,  wc  believe,  generally  adopted  by  persons  of  that 
communion..  In  the,  first  place,  the  Irish  rebellion  was  ai) 
iiT^parable  misfortune  to  the  king's  affairs.  The  detentioa 
oT  those  troops  which  he  might  otherwise  have  drawn  to 
his  succour,  was  the  smallest  part  of  the  ev^.  Guiltless 
as  .Charles  undoubtedly  was  of  that  unparalleUed  massacre 
\vith  which  the  rebellion  commenced,  the  suspicion  sunk 
deep  into  the  hearts  of  the  English  nation.  Of  all  the 
reproaches  which  the  naalignity  of  his  cnpmies  past  upon 
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Jbim^  the  sting  was  the* Irish  massacre  5  and  the  eourtittni 
^.  Oxford  vied  witlx  the  credulous  rabble  'of  London  m 
their  apprehensions,  as  In  tbejr  itohorrcncc,  of  the  rebels. 
Undoubtedly  such  friendship  is  not  very  usual  on  the  east  of 
St.  George's  Channel ;  and  if  the  confederates  of  Kilkenny 
seHoiiify  imagined  that  they  assisted  the  royal  cause  by  their 
insurrection^  they  committed  the  greatest'  practical  ^/  that 
the  world  ever  witnessed.    ■ 

But  did  they  seriously  design  to  act  as  loyalists  ?  Remark 
the  fccts.  Was  it  after "^he  cessation  of  1643,  when  they 
evaded  all  -  the  importunities  of  Ormond  to  fulfil  their  pro- 
mises of  assistance  r  Or  was  it  when  they  insulted  the  fcing  at 
Oxford  with  demands,  by  granting-  which  he  must  have  lost 
all  hope  of  either  British  crown  ?  Or  shall  we  say;  that  the 
rupture  of  the  peace  in  1646  evinced  an  inclination  to  rescud 
Charles  from  the  calamities  which  environed  him  ?  We  can- 
loot  tatcr  into  a  detail  which  would  be  co-extensive  with  the 
Ixistory  of  the  age.  But  we  send  our  readers  to  the  im|>artial 
narrative  of  Leland,  and  request  them  to  judge  from  notorious 
(mblic  £icts,  whether  this  defence  of  the  Irish  rebellion  be  just 
or  sophistical.  It  seems  in  truth  rather  surprising,  that  with 
all  Mr.  Plowden's  allegiance  to  Charles  the  First,  the  most 
faithful  followers  of  that  prince,  if  they  were  protestants,  meet 
with  very  little  favour.  Hear  how  he  traduceis  that  mirr6r 
of  loyalty  and  honour,  the  great  duke  of  Ormond. 

.  <  The  marquis  of  Ormond  was  a  man  of  personal  intrepidity, 
<ome  military  knowledge,  and  very  extensive  ambition,  imperiousg 
jjaugbty,  vindictive  ancUmpatient  of  cootroul;  be  was  so  implaca* 
ble  tp  the  catholics,  that  in  bis  hatred  to  them  he  not  only  contra- 
vened the  commands  ^nd  wishes  of  his  royal  master,  but  basely 
iSesceodcd  to  execute  the  sanguinary  orders  of  his  determined  ene- ' 
plies.'     Vol.  1.  f.  142. 

But  an  impartial  relater  of  Irish  history  would  have  done 
justice  to  the  merits  of  this  extraordinai^  man,  who,  struggling 
between  two  rebellions,  destitute  of  all  the  sinews  of  war,  and 
.betrayed  by  the  insincerity  of  the  sovereign  whom  he  served* 
so  long  maintained  the  established  constitution  amidst  the 
distractions  of  Ireland*  If  he  chose  rather  to  surrender  the 
remnants  of  that  constitution  to  a  parliamentary  than  a  papal 
usurpation,  it  is  suiHcient  to  remind  Mr.  Plowden  that  what 
he  stigmatizes  as  mercenary  treachery,  was  fully  sanctioned 
by  lord  Clarendon,  a  man  very  little  likely  to  have  recom- 
mended any  disloyal  conduct.  It  is  not  to  disingenuous  and 
perverted  statemems  of  fact  that  we  will  surrender  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  characters  which  adorn  our  history. 

The  true  causes  of  the  Irish  rebellion  are  so  notorious^  that^ 
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w«:e  it  not  for  tke  glosses  which  NiK  Flowden  has  attempted 
to  put  upon  It»  wc  should  not  even  briefly  advert  to  tl^cau 
Tliat  qren^  was  intimately  connected  with  the  previous  as  witl^ 
.the  subsequent  history  pf  IreftUid;  and  forms  but  a  link  in  the 
f  haip  of  hereditary  discp9)tent|  which  ftafhcs  from  the  ej^pc^ 
dition  of  Heqry  lu  to  the  p^eseqt  hour.  -  ^ 

The  sense  of  nj^tional  oppression^  acting  upon  a  high-sptrite^. 
people,  had  been  rendered  a  thousand  tithes  n^ore  biting  sine^ 
the  era  qf  the  Reformation,  by  the  establishment  of  rites  whicl% 
they  abliprced,  by  the  humiliation  of  their  own  Religion,  and 
the  persecution  pf  its  ministers^  That,  during  i3^  reign  of 
Charles  the  Fifst,  this  perse(;ution  ^  least  had  not  bec»l  verj 
wari^,  we  hs|ve  above  asserted  upon  historical  evidenced  ^ut 
as  the  mosf  temperate  rcnmen  will  npt  speedily  restore  thdt 
i>odily  frames  wl^en  enfeebled  by  dissolute  excesses,  so  in  th^ 
politicsil  system  a  lenjent  and  forbeuring  govq:nsi)ent  cannot 
hea^l  in  a  moment  the  wcmnds  which  are  still  sinarting  iron^ 
fqriner.  severity  ^  and  the  annals  of  Ireland,  \Ti  later  times^ 
evince  but  too  forcibly  this  melancholv  truth*  TI^  plantatioi^ 
of  Ulster  during  the  reign  of  James  the  First  was  still  ircccnt|^ 
and  though  gopd  political  reasons  may  be  alleged  for  tha|[ 
measure,  since  the  protestont  colony  ot  that  province  is  per- 
haps even  at  this  hpur  the  sheet^nchor  by  which  Irdand  i^ 
h^  to  the  ^mpircy  Jt\  it  inyst  have  been  attended  with 
much  hardship  tQ^^^^^rds  the  native%i  the  resentment  of  whicl^ 
appears  to  have  greafly  operated  in  the  re^iellionl  These  seed^ 
eJF  insurrection  no^  found  tbeir  time  of  ripenmg.  Before  ih^ 
qres  of  the  Irish  was  the  su(:p^^  c^f  the  Scotch  covenanters)^ 
>iictoriou$  just  before  in  a  war  pf  religion;  and  every  catholic 
must  have  blushed  at  the  thought,  that  an  heretical  cause; 
should  prevail  by  arms,  wliile  the  true  believers  stiU  ignobly^ 
]|2^ngi^ished  in  voluntary  bondag^.  They  perceived  that  the 
convulsed  state  of  England,  tei^ding  more  and  more  towards  a 
civil  war,  afforded  them  an  opportunity  whi^h  might  nevec 
rcciu-*  Nor  shall  we  deny  tliat  the  fanatical  intolerance  whicl\ 
the  parliament  of  England,  and  ^tili  more  the  covenanters^i 
displayed^  might,  well  excite  in  the  mo^t  moderate  catholic  ax^ 
apprehension,  fhat  his  communion  would  soon  become  the  ofah» 
ject  of  a  presbytcrian  crusade.  1  he  predisposing  causes  of 
great  revolutions  are  to  be  sought  in  the  philosophy  oif  human 
nature ;  the  proximate  are  commonly  deriyec^  frpm  fortuitous 
circumstances.  A  few  desperate  individuals  sprung  the  mine 
which  ha.l  been  so  long  prepared.  Of  lord  Nlacguire's  narra- 
tive however,  the  most  important  document  relating  to  thin 
conspiracy,  Mr.  Plowden  takes  no  notice;  if  he  suspected  it& 
authmticity,  though  we  s&c  no  likelihood  in  such  a  suspicion, 
it  should  at  knst  have  been  stated  and  su^portecj^.    We  sball[ 
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irot  hi^tiire,(  whether  tbc  Idrds  of  the  pale  were  concerned  in 
tfaebriginal  conspiracy.    But  it  seems  incontestable,  that  the 
imbeciUity,  the  taii^ticism,  the  cruelty,  of  that  irrctched  g6- 
vernment  which  existed  in  Ireland  in  1641,  provoked  at  oaco 
•ni  encouraged  the  progress  of  the  civil  war. 
.    wfaatero:  were  the  causes  of  the  Irish  rebellion,  its  effects 
were  in.the  highest  degree  calamitous.    Those  who  are  eicer 
vdLdy  to  applaud  conspiracies  against  established  governments^ 
ferget  that  it  is  not  enough  to  prove  existing  evik,  without 
^wing  a  probability  that  thev  may  be  redressed  by  arms*   Of 
the  munberiess  rebellions  which  have  been  recorded  in  history^ 
k  is  likely  that  not  one  in  a  thousand  has  had  results  advaxi* 
'fageous  ti;>  the  interests  of  human  nature.    There  can  be  no 
^oestiofi,  for  instapcc,  that  the  miseries  of  Italy  under  the  des^  ' 
((Otism  dF  Nero,  were  far  exceeded  by  those  which  she  sus^ 
tained  daring  the  succeeding  wars  of  Otho  and  Vitellius.    It 
it  a  perilous  r^esponsibility  of  conscienee  which  that  man  under- 
takes, who  risks  at  once  the  certain  bloodshed  and  desolatioil  ' 
lof  civil  war,  the  exasperation  of  the  actual  government,  natu« 
4Pally  rendered  more  suspicious  and  severe  by  popular  disafiec* 
lion,  and  the  many  chances  of  reaching  a  worse  state  of 
tyranny,  through  long  scenes  of  faction  and  anarchy.    In  this 
unhappy  rebellion  of  1 64 1,  it  is  the  estimate  of  sir  Williani 
Petty,  that  616,000  persons  *  were  wasted  by  thc^word,  plagui^ 
famine,  hardship,  and  banishment  ;f  a  number  little  less  thatt 
ene^half  of  the  popubtion  of  the  country.    The  forfeitures 
of  the  same  period,  as  set  cut  by  the  court  of  claims  at  the 
Restoration,  amounted,  acco];dmg  to  lord  Clare,  to  7,800,000 
meres;  about  two*rthirds  of  the  superficial  contents  of  the  islands 
But  the  miseries  of  that  rebellion  are  not  to  be  measured  by 
these  immediate  losses  of  lives  and  property :  they  were  visited 
on  posterity,  beyond  ^he  third  and  fourth  generation ;  and 
the  latent  fire,  after  bursting  into  two  subsequent  rebdlion^ 
each  marked  by  blood,  and  one  by  confiscation,  still  terrifies^ 
in  its  smouldering  (Anb&*s,  the  peaceful  inhabitants  of  Ireland) 
and  the  anxious  friends  of  the  British  empire. 
.    The  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  is  dismisKd  by  Mr.  Plow«- 
den  in  five  paees,.  in  which  nothing  is  worthy  of  notice  but  his 
calumnious  misrepresentations  of  the  duke  of  Ormondes  con- 
duct respecting  the  act  of  settlement ;  a  measure  in  which  the 
imperious  voice  of  necessity  silenced  the  remonstrances  of 
JQstice  and  humanity,  but  mitigated  by  that  great  man,  as  far 
as  the  inextricable  difficulties  of  the  case  would  admit.     In. 
the  reign  of  James  II.  Mr.  Plowden  does  not  wholly  deny  the 
misconduct  of  the  prci^ailing  party,  but  excuses  it  in  many 
|K>ints  upon  th^  authority  of  Chiu*les  Leslie.    But  the  said 
aistorious  character,  thongh  a  man  of  great  shrewdnes^  was 
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ft  furious  partizan 'y  and^like  most  men  of  that  descriptiony 
utterly  regardless  of  veracity.  Rather  injudicibttdyi  Mr, 
Plowden  has  inserted  one  extract  from  Leslie^  in  which  hie 
maintains  that  James  had  no  design  of  overthrowing  the  esta<«  . 
btished  church ;  an  assertion  which  not  a  little  shakes  bif 
credit  as  to  facts  which  we  cannot  at  thi^  time  of  day  so  posU 
tively  disprove, 

'  We  must  cast  a  rapid  glance  over  the  remainder  of  this 
work.  The  catholics,  crushed  by  the  arms  of  Wj^iam  III., 
experienced  all  chat  severity  from  their  conquerors,  which  re» 
sentment  of  past,  aiid  dread  of  future  rebellions,  may  rather 
extenuate  thin  justify.  Deprived  of  every  political  right,  and 
almost  ail  those  of  property^  shut  out  from  the  exercise  of 
their  religion,  they  still  excited  jealousy ;  and  the  busy  hiyen* 
tion  of  the  Irish  parliament  was  harassed  with  contrivancev  , 
to  render  them  less  dangerous  and  more  niiserable*-  The 
condition  of  the'se  people  from  the  reign  of  Anne  to  that  of 
his  present  majesty  (we  speak  the  truth  boldly,  since  the  timet 
hsLxe  passed  by),  was  more  like^that  o*f  the  Spartan  Helots,  or 
the  negroes  ot  Jamaica,  than  the  Subjects  of  a  paternal  moo* 
Wchy,  and  common  sharers  of  the  British  constitution.  They 
were  invariably  spoken  of  by  lord-lieutenants  and  parliaments^  - 
tinder  die  periphrasis  of  *  the  common  enemy  j*  nortpuld  any 
one,  without  incurring  the  suspicion  of  jacobitism,  assert  in 
their  favour  the  rights  of  humanity.  Such  was  the  policy  of 
the  English  government,  that  it  was  thought  necessary  to  do 
grade  threc-fourtiis  of  the  Irish  to  a  state  of  villenage,  in  order 
to  preserve  an  ascendancy,  over  the  remainder.  For  there  ' 
speedily  arose  a  strong  spirit  of  national  independance  among 
the  protestants  of  Ireland,  the  ebullitions  of  which,  sometimes 
patriotic,  sometimes  factious,  intimidated  every  successive  ad- 
ministration. Two  successive  primates.  Boulter  and  Stone^ 
retained  for  near  half  a  century  the  management  of  Ireland  $ 
and  the- printed  letters  of  the  formef  sufficiently  evince  the 
narrow  and  ungenerous  system  which  was  then  pursued.  Of 
lord  Chesterfield's  vice-royalty,  which  Mr.  Burke  has  treated 
with  accumulated  invective,  Mr.  Plowden  speaks  very  favour* 
ably(  we  mean^so  far  as  it  related  to  the  catholics;  and  cer« 
tainly  the  mildness  with  which  be  acted  at  the  very  moment 
of  the  Scotch  rebellion^  over-balances  his  assent  to  one  severe 
law,  which  has  drawn  down  on  hitn  the  indignation  of  the 
eloquent  correspondent  of  lord  Kenmare.  In  the  year  17531 
the  systematic  arrangement  of  parties  took  place  in  Ireland. 
^  protracted  contest  ensued  between  the  treasury  and  ita 
opponents ;  in  which  the  Syren  smiles  of  the  former,  vultux 
nlmium  hthrtcus  aspici^  seldom  failed  to  lull,  sooner  or  later^ 
into  pensioned  repos^^  the  stern  pnergies  Qf  Irish  psitrJotistPt 
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Througliout  all  this  period,  Mr.  Plowdcn  seems  to  us  for  too 
much  possessed  with  the  pot-hOuse  principle^  that  all  govern- 
inents  are  in  the  wrong*  and  all  oppositions  in  the  right  \  and 
even  in  reporting  the  debates  upon  the  union,  of  which  he  i$ 
an  avowed,  and,  we  presume,  a  sincere  admirer,  he  cannot 
hdp  shewing  a  bias  towards  the  adversaries  of  ministry. 
Strongly  as  we  have  expressed  ourselves  as  to  the  prior  conduct 
of  England  towards  the  sister  coifntryj.it  cannot  we^  think  be 
denied,  that  during  the  present  reign  a  continual  s'tream  of 
ccmcession  has  flowed  in  upon  Ireland.  The  vice-royalty  of 
lord  Townshcnd,  so  much  condemned  by  Mr.  Plowden,  19 
Jtill,.wc  believe,  celebrated  with  convivial  gratitude  at  Dublin. 
Those  of  lords  Harcourt  and  Buckinghamshire  were  yet  more 
conciliating.  It  would  be  ungracious  to  answer,  that  Ireland 
enforced  these  concessions;  there  certainly  was  no  disposition 
to  withhold  them.  The  declaratory  act  of  independence  in 
J782  crowned  the  whole ;  and  \^hile  it  relieved  Ireland  f^i^ 
a  nominal  subjection,  placed  the  connection  of  the  two  coun- 
tries on  that  precarious  basis,  which  left  no.  alternative  for  the 
{^residing  government,- but  corruption. of  the  Irish  senate,  or 
kgislative  incorporation.  * 

In  our  free  constitution,  parliamentary  proceedings  form 
often  the  tnost  important  parts  of  historical  narmtive.  *  Grea^ 
men,'  says  Mr.  Burke,  *  are  the  landmarks  of  the  state.'  Thosfc 
who  wield  the  complex  engine  of  a  democratic  assembly,  have 
a  right  to  claim  that  immortality  which  it  is  the  boast  of 
history  to  confer.  But  that  every  motley  scrap  of  unmeaning 
common-place,  which  an  obscure  member  of  parliament  has. 
vttered,  should  be  dragged  into  such  a  work  as  the  present^ 
^d  swell  it  to  a  portentous  size,  is  what  we  must  strongly  re- 
probate. Accounts  of  parliamentary  debates  exist,  and^  it  is 
right  they  should,  as-  important  repertories,  from  which  the 
historian  is  to  condense  and  select  what  is  material.  But  the 
desire  of  book-making  overrules  all  laws  of  compositic>n :  and 
thus  it  will  be,  until  some  man  shall  arise,  more  jealous  of 
&me  than  eager  for  money,  more  solicitous  to  impart  truths 
worthy  of  perpetu^  remembrance,  than  to  propagate  idle  talcs 
of  temporary  fiction.  In  the  notes  upon  this  part  of  his  work, 
Mr.  Plowdeit,  as  if  afraid  of  beinj^  too  concise,  dct^iils  many 
Contemporary  debates  in  the  British  parliament  (some  of  thorn 
not  rdating  to  Ireland,  as,  for  instance,  those  of  the  regency ), 
which  he  very  properly  borrows  from  Mr,  Belsham.  They 
ve  indeed  both  Arcadians ;  alike  prompt  to  believe,  and  quick 
to  circulate,  every  falsehood  and  misi^presentatipn  which  ^an 
dirow  odium  upon  their  adversaries;:  alike  forget£i^lr of.  the 
dignified  tone  in  which,  history  reviewi^rthe  actions^  of  public 
xna  Y  alike  able  to  rouse  the  r^adesr's  ang^  by  thqir  |)eFver« 
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slons,  to  excite  kit  smiles  By  their  absurdities,  or  to  luii  lilbtt 
into  wariness  by  their  prolixity. 

When  \Ve  reach  tlib  dila^strous  sera  of  the  late  rebdUon,  «t 
find  our  atkthor,  though  visiUy  inclined  tQ  represent  the  aijM> 
rages  of  the  magistrates  and  the  military  in  the  strongest  light» 
yet  not  uncandid  enough  to  suppress  all  mention,  of .  thfaalt 
which  were  perpetrated  by  the  United  Irishmen^  In  this  he  hai 
tertainly  the  advantage  of  sur  Richard  Musgrave.  It  is  painfiri 
to  read  these  records  of  atrocious  retaliation,  by  vhich  the 
protestants  of  Ireland,  especially  those  of  the  Change  deno» 
mination,  sullied  their  acknowledged  intrepidity  in  die  cansd 
ef  the  constitution.  Yet  we  must  not  weigh  in  too  accurate 
%  balance  the  actions  of  men  struggling  for  thcfa*  Tery  exists 
cnce  against  an  enemy  who  knew  no  mercy»  An  European 
in  India  who  had  never  seen  a  ttbra  di  mvtfe^  woiUld  pro» 
bably  ki^  every  snake  that  came  in  his  way:  and  men  ha<» 
Missed  by^suspicions  of  every  peasant  they  met ;  who  kac^ 
that  murderous  treason  lurked  in  every  household  i  who  fbif' 
months  had  n^s^et  slept  unarm^  \  who  heard,  day  by  day,  thdr 
butchery,  of  peaceftil  families,  and  nevor  looked  oit  their  diils 
dren  without  conceiving  them  writhing  on  the  pike)  may  welt 
liave  been  wrought  to  a  state  of  mind  which  prpmpCea  such 
acts  as  may  be  committed  with  less  ^uilt.  than  defended*  Wo 
tt*e  aware  that  this  excuse  is  as  valid  for  the  rebel  as  the  loyak 
ist,  fi»r  the  peasant  as  the  noble  \  and  we  intend  that  it  should 
so  be  taken. 

A  few  observations  on  the  great  event  of  the  union  shaS 
conclude  the  present  review;  and  in  these  we  shall  enideavourt 
to  place  the  subject  in  tliat  light  in  which  a  dispassionate  Iridi 
patriot  would  consider  it.  It  seems  not  difficult  to  prove,  that 
an  union  was  more  eligible  than  the  actual  state  of  connecticm 
between  the  two  countries  immediately  previous  to  it.  Ireland 
had  obtained  what  she  fondly  deemed  a  perfect  indepettdanco 
In  J  782*-  But  while  this  vaunting  name  deluded  the  multitude^ 
it  was  manifest  that  she  was  still  in  every  jnractical  respect 
subordinate  to  the  councils  of  Great  Britain.  Controul  ovet 
the  ministers  of  the  crown  is  the  noblest  privilege  of  the  Britislv 
parliament.  But  this  controiil  could  never  be.«  possessed  by 
Ireland.  Impeachment,  that  sword  which,  though  happiW 
,  rusted  in  the  scabbard,  is  still,  we  should  ever  rememl>er,  tho 
'  avengiilg  weapon  of  liberty,  which  msy  one  day  be  unsheathed; 
was  beyond  the  grasp  of  a  parliament  at  Dublin }  whose  8eaa</ 
tors  might  aim  their  petty  lances  in  vain  against  an  admini«< 
stration  which,  secure  in  a  majority  at  home,  would  smile  ia 
scorn  at  such  puny  assailants.  The  measures  pursued  by  « 
viceroy  seem  indeed  the  only  constitutional  ofagect  which  the 
.  jealousy  of  an  Irisk  pariiamit  could  haw  toachcd  t  but  .surifc  - 
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mcasurts  were  commonly  planned  m  the  cabinet  of  St.  James's^ 
and  the  removal  of  an  individual  from  that  high  station  has 
often  proved  no  augury  of  an  altered  policy.  In  the  mighty 
questions  of  peace  and  war  Ireland  could  take  no  part ;  and 
Was  compelled  to  see  her  exchequer  exhausted^  and  her  fields 
dr^bicd  of  men,  for  contests  which  she  was  alike  incompetent 
lo  approve  or  condemn*  Her  *  commerce,  though  much  en*- 
largea>  still  Ijiboured  under  restrictions  which;  as  they  woukl 
be  the  price  of  union,  were  not  likely  to  be  conceded  without 
It.  The  nadon  was  feverish  with  religioui  and  political  feuds^ 
JEhe  fistture  duration  of  which  might  be  jud{|^ed  by  the  past.  So 
sli^r  was  the  tie  which  kept  the  two  nations  together,  that 
Hecesttty  prescribed  to  epvemment  the  preservation  of  that 
power  by  influence  which  was  lo$t  by  law.  A  loatlisome  cor* 
•  mptioa'  had  tainted  to  the  core  that  Irish  parliament  whose 
indepeOdance  w^s  so  loudly  procbimed  \  one  hundred  and 
ttsteen  placemen  sat  among  the  three  hundred  members  of 
&e  house  of  commons ;  and  the  peeraee  was  the  notorious 
ind  mideniable  reward  of  services  which  modestly  withdrew 
themselves  from  public  observation.  All  that  remained  of  in«< 
dependance  in  this  assembly,  was  shewQ  only  in  an  implacable 
determination  to  resist  the  introduction  of  the  cathoHcs,  who^ 
•o  their  side,  in  an  intemperate  pur$uit  of  the  few  priviiegea 
frooa  which  they  were  debarred,  seemed  careless-  how  much 
desolatioo  they  might  be  the  means  of  bringing  upon  the 
country. 

The  sole  question  which  could,  we  think,  admit  of  much  ^ 
doubt,  was  union  or  separation ;  foi^to  the  latter  the  actual  con-^ 
stitution  i^as  tending,  and  perhaps  most  of  the  zealous  anti-« 
tmioBists,  of  whatever  party,  cherished  iti  their  hearts  the  hope 
that  it  would  one  day  be  effected.  Independance  is  a  word  of  • 
noble  sound,  and  in  thefervpur  of  political  contest  it  is  not  the 
bolt  of  Ireland  alone  to  have  listened  without  rigorous  exami^i 
nation  to  those  imposing  names,  which  more  often  excite  ge^ 
ncrous  sentiments  than  correct  ideas  : 

•  Tuumquc 
Nomen,  libcrtas,  et  iifanem  prosequar  umlram.  * 

•    It  must  be  allowed,  that  the  advocates  of  union  went  mtidh 
too  bxy  yrhsxi  they  contended  that  no  political  incorporition.  • 
Qpon  equitable  terms  could  be  injurious  to  the  liberties  of  a  na- . 
yion.  Certainly  th^y  would  not  readily  h^ve  allowed,  that  Great 
Britain  eouM  safely  and  honourably  be  embraced  in  the  errf' 
pire  of  France,  though  due  j)rovision  wo-e  made  for  her  partis  . 
dpation  in  the  corps  Ugislattf  and  though  it  were  stipulated  in 
tm  articles  of  die  pact  that  not  Us^  than  twenty  of  her  no** 
bitttjr  shottldy  in  aU  time  to.com^  be* members  o£^  the  tegioft 
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of  honour.  The  Author  of  nature  has  placed^  in  the  physical 
and  moral  circumstances  of  nations,  landmarks,  which  human 
policy  cannot  safely  over-step.  It  is  probable,  though  great 
names  may  be  cited  for  a  different  opinion,  that  America 
could  not  have  been  retained,  by  any  durable  legislative  union, 
within  the  dominion  of  the  British  empire.  But  *  it  does  «Qt 
seem  that  Ireland  is  thus  naturally  separated  froip  the  neigh- 
l>ouring  island.  Jndependant  she  could  not  be  Without  the 
desolation  of  protracted  war ;  the  success  of  which  would  leave 
her  with  a  population,  reduced  in  numbers,  furious  with  ani- 
mosity, blinded  with  superstition,  and  averse  to  Industry.  Her 
maritime  and  commercial  energies,  would  be  checked  by 
Britain  in  peace^  and  crushed  by  her  in  wpr ;  war,  wliich 
would  be  perpetually  renewed,  and  in  which  she  must  ever  be 
inferior,  unless  she  purchased  the  humiliation  of  her  adversary 
by  connections  most  dangerous  to  her  own  liberty. 

We  have  hitherto  considered  the  two  islands  as  detached 
|rom  the  rest  of  Europe,  and.  only  in  their  relation  to  eadx 
other.  But  wise  men  do  not  neglect  the  signs  of  the  tunea* 
The  ambition  of  France,  which,  for  near  two  centuries,  has 
menaced  the  indcpendance  of  western  Europe,  after  bursting 
through  the  dams  which  the  providence  of  our  ancestors, 
erected,  has  spread  like  a  deluge  over  the  adjacent  country^ 
and  no  longer  covertly  displays  its  inordinate  thirst  of  power. 
That  her  yoke  is  galling  and  ignominious  to  whatever  unfor- 
tunate nation  has  endured  it,  is  a  truth  as  indubitable,  as 
it  is  that  Great  Britain  stands  foremost  in  the  breach,  and 
sustains  a  struggle  of  such  incalculable  duration  and  difficulty^ 
as  to  make  the  hearts  quail  even  of  those  who  have  the  proudest 
confidence  in  her  energy  and  resources.  In  this  contest, Ire- 
land has  borne  her  full  proportion ;  deprived  of  Ireland,  Great 
Britain  would  undoubtedly  preserve  her  own  liberty,  but  must 
perhaps  relinquish  the  hope  of  maintaining  the  interests  .of  the 
European  republic.  Ireland  herself  could  scarcely  hopjC  for  sa 
much;  exposed  alike  to  Great  Britain  and  to  France,  she 
must  select  the  friendship  of  one,  and  would  be  numbered 
among  the  other  allies  of  the  Corsican,  the  respectable  and 
iodependapt  sovereignties  of  Spain,  Lombardy,  and  Etruria. 

The  particular  articles  of  union  seem,  for  the  greater  part, 
just  and  prudent.  In  the  eleaion  of  peers  for  life,  and  the 
annihilation  of  small  boroughs,  the  system  of  representation  is, 
we  think,  greatly  superior  to  that  which  was  established  by 
the  Scottish  union.  For  the  power  reserved  to  the  crown  of 
creating  new  Irish  peerages  of  a  limited  number,  no  better 
reason  can  perhaps  be  alleged,  than  the  unwillingness  of  mi- 
tusters  to  part  with  an  instrument  of  influence.^  Though  ren- 
dered necessary,  perhaps  by  the  sQijinge  adxuixture  of  English 
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le&dcmm  wkb  t]ift  Irishrpeenigty  yet  f!k6  diffMkf  o(  p^ari 
lathe  house  of  commoiub  apon  waving  all  their  f^c^Xar  'Wiliti 
accords  ycry  little  with  the  genius  of  our  constitution.  Ttte- 
orctical' writcry  considfer  a  peer  as  tfiatfy  an  RcredJtaiy  senator. 
But  the  privilege  of  beiiig  summoned  to  parriamekit  is,  fhoogh 
aflrauAcot  port^  yet  bcit  »  j^art  of  ehose  charMerfsbkr  l^ 
vrhich.the  nobility  are  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  state. 
The  peerage  is  a  distinct  order,  which  would  subslsf  thbueh 
no  parliament,  if  that  could  legally  be  the  case,  wd'e  ever  agam 
89  be  convtfBed.  Tke  personrwho^coa^pobe  ktrtfUfbn  dn^ 
samtbtial  princi^esy  iiiveMed  wiih  rights  iafaeraie  id  ttofi^' 
Uood:  mghts  whicl:^, whether  they  will  or  no^  they  matt 
transmit  to  their  posterity ;.  and  wMcii,  in  the  words  of  fh« 
celebvatied  protest  of  t6^t  ^nothing  c^m  taice  siway,  but i)Vfiat| 
by  tte  kw  of  the  hmdj  itmse  withal  tattora^ay  their  Uvei'  am 
eomipt  their  blood/  ^       . 

Our  opinion  of  Mr.  Plowden's  work  may  be  shortly  ^* 
pressed ;  it  is  no  history,  but  a  parti^  and  ill-digested  conipila- 
tion ;  yet,  ifntil  a  better  shalF  be  written,*may  be  Ibund  of 
some  value  as  a  book  of  reference.  Each  volume  contains  a 
copiODs  appcndkj  somepai^  of  Whk:b  2at  useful,  aftd-  others 
fhedMWtary^    As^fbrthest]fkriti9bdoWcrtateisttw 

Art.  II.— !-^  Poem  en  the  JftesfofOfton  of  JLeafmttg  iff  the  Aast. 
Sy  the  kevereni  F.  Wranghathy  M.  A.  F.  R.  S.  of  trinity 
College^    4tb.    ^s.  6d.    MaWm^m.     iS6^. 

BTottr  iltimbcr  fdf  March  last  ^  ftotlcecf  Mi*.  Grabtf  s  ^Poeftt 
on  the  Restoration  of  Learning  in  the  East :'  the  work  noi^ 
before  ns  was  an  unsuccessful  rival  of  that  pdem,- which  never'<- 
theless  has  been  planted  at  the  paitieular  request  of  thos^  who 
adjudged  the  prize-^a  request  equally  creditable  to  themselves 
and  Mr.  Wrangham. 

India  affords  aiflple  nlatefials  for  the  speculation  of'the  po- 
litician, the  research  of  the  philosopher,  and  the  excursion  of 
the  poet.  The  vicissitudes  of  intellectual  light  and  darkness— 
the  ages  of"  gold  arid  iron  which  have  alternately  blessed  and 
ittkterf  thar  fittosf  portion  of  Ae  earth— the  fto^cfftrf  atod 
splendid  empires,  Hindft,  Mohammed^)  ayid  c^x4^ahy  Of 
which  she  has  been  the  seat— the  renowned  conquerors  to 
whom  she  has  given  celebrity*-her  wealth,^  her  religion,  and 
her  connectioif  with  this  country — conspire;  to  attach  a  pecu* 
K*  degree  of  interest  tb  every  thing  whidh  relates  to  Her'. 
■  O^t  author  begins  his  poem  as  it  \«^rc  tff  oi^o,  with  the-  pt^ 
eduction  of  light  at  the  fiat  of  the  Almighty.  He  btimtf-^i)oft 
us  at  once  with  the  abrnptnessi^Hicb  JoliMOilvnal^ridrctibA 
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kk Gra/s BardL  This  is  adventurous;  but  the  poet  is  not 
unsuccessful: 

. «  "  L<t  there  be  light!"*  so  spake  th*  AlmigbQr  word, 

*  And  streams  of  splendor  guih'd  around  their  lord/ 

Darwm  in  his  Botanic  Gserden  has  the  two  foUowinf^^Qnes: 

<  «*  Let  there  be  light,*'  proclaimed  the  Almighty  lord : 

*  Astonish'd  chaos  heard  the  potent  word,*  &c 

If  it  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Wrai^ham  intended  to  imitate- 
these  lines  or  Dr.  Darwin,  it  will  be  admitted  that  he  has  ex* . 
celled  them ;  for  the  effect  of  the  fiat  is  in  Mr.  Wrangham 
more  direct  and  more  appropriate.. 

]  We  believed  ourselves  to  recognize  the  same  two  lines  of 
Darwin,  in  a  poem  called  *  the  sorrows  of  Seduction/  which 
we  latdyliad  the  mortification  to  review,  in  the  following  cu* 
nous  disguise : 

*  "  \jct  earth  arisc,*^  so  spake  the  Ahnrghtj  lord  ; 
And  ufijkdg^d  esrth  in  chaos  heard  the  word.*- 

Having  just  hinted  at  a  possible  imkation  of  Dr.  Darwin^ 
we  take  dus.  opportunity  of  remarking  that  Mr..  Wranghan> 
is  one  of  the  few  fortunate  admirers  of  that  fascinating  poet ; 
he  has  too  niuch  judgment  and  too  much  taste  to  be  spoiled 
by  that  seductive  and  dangerous  model. 

The  lines  following  the  two  fii^st  are  nervous  and  harmonw 
ous;  in  them  Mr.  Wrangham  indulges  a  supposition  that 
India  was  the  first  country  visited  by  the  sun's  nascent  beams: 
as  this  is  possibly,  though  not  necessarily  true>  we  are  not 
disposed  to  refuse  to  him  his  poetical  privilege : 

'  *•  Forth  at  that  hidding,.  emulous  to  run 

'  His  course  of  gl6ry»  sprang  the  giant  sun  ^ 
And,  as  he  chased  the  scattered  rear  of  nisht,. 
0*er  the  wide  east  diffused  his  earliest  lignt^ 
There,  while  his  infant  beam  on  Ganges  play'd. 
Or  hung  entranced  o*cr  Agra'is  spicy  glade, 
India,  first  cherish*d  with  bis  orient  lay. 
Shone  like  a  bride  in  brightest  colours  gay.'    f.  l« 

He  then  touches  upon  the  deluge ;.  after  which  Indi^ 
rose  firom  the  waters, 

*  and  rich  in  nature's  charms,, 
RushM  to  the  suu'i  invigorating  arms.' 

After  a  d^ription  of  the  appropriate  richness  of  Indian  ve^ 
getatioUy  which  is  judiciously  varied  from  its  antediluvianiuxu-^ 
ritnoei  we  are  presented  with  a  pleasing  view  o£  the  earl^ 
^IcMisfs  which  science  lavished  upon  Ind^a : 
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*  Ere  rerelation  flamed  from  Sinai's  heigbt; 
India  rcjoic#d  in  patriarchal  light. 
Tradition  there  preserved,  from  sire  to  son. 
That  first  great  trutli,  that  God  is  all  and  one  ; 
'Till  fabling  IjaYds  the  mystic  song  began. 
And  learned  darkness  stole  oh  wilder'd  man. 
His  riffid  c(ide  then  selfish  Brahma  framed. 
Then  for  hb  cast^it's  proud  distinction  claira'd  ; 
Waved  o*er  the  cheated  realm  bis  ebbn  wand. 
And  acatter'd  demon-meteors  through  the  land* 

*  So  born  and  fed  'mid  Turah's  mountain^snows. 
Pure  as  his  source,  awhile  yonng  Ganges  flows ; 
Through  flowery  meads  his  loitering  way  pursues^ 

K  A nd  quafl's  with  gentle  Itp  the  nectarM  dews ; 

Till,  swoin  by  many  a  tributary  tide, 
.  -  His  Waters  wash  some  tall  pagoda's  side : 
Then  broad  and  rough,  'mid  rocks  unknown  to  diyt 
Through  tangled  woods  where  tigers  howl  for  prey^ 
Hefoamsalong;  and,  rushing  to  the  main. 
Drinks  deep  pollution  from  each  tainted  plain/    P«  3* 

In  a  poem  of  such  great  merit  we  are  unwilling  to  descend 
to  the  littleness  of  verbal  criticism ;  otherwise  it  might  be 
observed  in  the  lines  just  extracted,  that '  cheated'  is  too  fa- 
miliar, too  mean  a  term.  '  Demon-meteors'  must  also  be  con« 
defnned,  not  only  as  objectionable  in  itself,  but  also  as  bringing  • 
to  our  recollection  the  ^  demon-ape'  of  Dr.  Darwin,  and  other 
combinations  of  demons  which  so  frequently  disgust  us  in  the 
Botanic  Garden.  But  Jnstead  of  pointing  out  to  the  reader  a 
fiew  petty  £mlts  and  inaccuracies,  we  have  great  pleasure  ixi 
calling  his  attention  to  those  musical  and  stately  lines  ih  which 
the  smiile  of  the  Ganges  is  couchedj  in  the  concluding  verses 
of  the  same*  extract . 

We  are  next  told  that  though  the  selfish  and  degrading  su- 
pmtition  of  Brahma  comlpted  the  patriarchal  parity  of  the 
Hindoos^  still.were  they  not  deserted  by  the  sun  of  science ; 
but  were  highly  eminent  even  in  thOse  eariy  days  for  their 
knowledge  of  medicine,of  astronomy,  ethics^  music,  and  poetry. 

•  Nor  only  Science  led  her  Indian  youth 
With  patient  labour  to  the  throne  of  truth. 
Studious  ]>y.  just  gradation  to  reflne 
Prom  hriite  to  human,  human, to  divine  ; 
But  Fancy  rapt  him  on  her  wing  of  Are 
To  realms  sublime,  where  bliss  outruns  desire ;  .     \ 

Where  Streams  of  crystal  feed  ambrosial  flowers, 
And  love  and'glory  speed  the  laughing  houss : 
There  to  bis  hand  resign'd  her  pointers  of  sway, 
'    Her  lyre,  and  liquid  voic6>  and  numerous  lay ;  .  .  \    - 
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Gsre  him  her  koly  hymn»  her  loftjr  ode« 

To  ting  the  chieftain  or  to  immd  the  God  : 

Gate  him  her  stately  epic,  to  reheant  j 

Hi9  Arian' t  fiime  with  all  the  pomp  of  verse  ; 

When  Krishna,  mounted  on  the  hero's  car^ 

Bore  him  secure  amid  the  clanging  war : 

Gave  him  her  dra^ma's  tearful  vase,  to  pour 

O'er  virtue's  sacred  anguish  pity's  shower  i 

When  soft  Sacontalil  in  Canna's  grove 

Press'd  the  iond  piedj^e  of  her  DttSunanta^a  kfv^ 

Or  as  her  steps  yet  lingered  on  the^green 

(Ot  all  her  infant  sports  the  happy  scene) 

Wept  o'er  each  fiower^  her  garden's  blameless  pride^ 

Kiss'd  the  yoqng  fiiwn  that  sorrow'd  by  her  side ; 

iVnd  still,  to  ease  hei  bosom's  bursting  swell. 

To  flower  and  fawn  prolong'd  the  sad  farewell.'    p.  4« 

We  have  selected  the  above  passage^  independently  of  Its 
intrinsic  merit,  on  account  of  the  beautiful  allusion  in  the 
concludi^lincs  to  that  elegant  diama  <  SacontaIa>  or  the  Fatal 
Ring.'  The  pleasure  which  we  derived  from  the  porusal  of 
it  in  sir  William  Jones's  translation  ^aadeso  strong  an  ia>|ires- 
sion  upon  pur  minds^  that  we  earnestly  reconiiBe&d  it  la  ova 
poetical  readers.  It  XDXf  be  doubted  v^ckkcr  even  the  nmpit 
and  elegant  dramas  of  Greece  can  furnish  a  passage  siams^g 
.  the  delicacy,  the  sensibility^  and  the  pathos  of  that*  of  whklk 
Mr.  Wrangham  has  judiciously  given  the  oiidines  in  five  ad* 
miraUe  couplets. 

But  the  happy  ages  of  Iniiastan  were  blasted  by  the  im^ 
tions  of  Mahmoud  the  Gaznevide^  and  Tsunedaad 

*  And  did  ohltvton  quench  this  haltow'd  fire^ 
May  genius  like  the  brood  of  earth  expire?  , 
With  meteor  front  a  few  short  moments  soact 
Then  sink  forgotten,  and  he  seen  no  more  I 

Ah!  no:  bv age  undinun'd  his  cheek  appears;.  i^. 

His-laureird  brow  defies  the  assault  of  years. 
"Twas  Mecca's  star,  whose  orb  malignant  shed 
It's  baleful  ray  o'er  India's  distant  head. 

*  Fleet  from  the  stormy  west,  on  steed  of  ilame^ 
To  blast  her  bloom  the  Sactrian  archer  came :. 
Beside  him  rode,  twin  ministers  of  fitte^ 

The  Ittst  of  empire  and  reli|pott9  bate ; 
And  still,  where'er  their  san|uiDe  banners  iew^ 
Spring's  rosy  splendours  vanish 'd  from  the  view*. 
<  Her  last  faint  ttitx>b  of  struggling  life  to  crush^ 
Eeeiirom  the  north  remorsdess  'Hmur  rush ! 
Mis  drear  morasses,  and  hi»  boisterous  sky. 
The  fire-ejred  TerUr  qntts  without  a  sigh : 
Calls  his  gdm  sqnadrons  from  theirrealmsof  snow,. 
And  leads  wherrtauth  smv  strangr  histrc  throw':. 
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Bj  Bember's  foot,  who  dreaiTf  black  and  bold^ 
Standf  the  stern  guard  of  Cashinei^'s  rale  of  gdd  ^ 
Through  boweiy  M atra,  where  the  Gopia  nine*^ 
In  love's  disport  with  youthful  Krishen  join : 
There  while  the  mango  from  it's  stem  they  tear^ 
Or  light  with  saffron  wreaths  their  raven  hair. 
O'er  India's  plains  the  myriad  swarms  expand , 
And  science,  genius,  fancy  fly  the  land.'    ?.  5. 

The  Mohtinmedati  rdipon  is  ptoperiy  enough  designated 
bf  ^  the  star  of  Mecca }'  bat  that  *  star'  should  not  hzvt 
changed  a  few  pages  afterwards  into  Medina^s  crescent,  ^^P^ 
dally  aft  at  is  there  compared  widi  <  the  mild  fliune  of  Zion's 


The  six  lines  descriptive  of  thedesobting  progress  of  Mab> 
sioud  are  extremely  good ;  still  we  think  diat  the  twelve  irSi 
mpdons  of  that  conqueror  into  Hindostan  might  have  been 
dwelt  npon  more  at  length  with  great  effect.  Oibbon,  who  ift 
himself  almost  a  poet,  has  rdated  in  his  most  splendid  manner 
some  events  respecting  this  monarch,  which  in  Mr.  Wrangw 
ham's  hands  might  have  been  rendered  highly  ornamental, 
and  perhaps  have  furnished  matter  for  an  episode^  which  is  % 
desideratum  in  this  poem ;  for,  although  the  writer  touches 
upon  the  beads  of  most  of-  the  prmcipal  events  that  have  oo* 
curred  in!  India  from  the  creation  down  to  the  present  tim^ 
yet  a  slight  appearance  of  irregularity,  an  occasional  transition 
to  something,  not  indeed  irrelevant,  but  yet  not  necessarily 
connected  with  the  subject,  might  perhaps  have  improved  the 
effect  of  the  whole. 

We  included  the  last  fourteen  lines  of  the  above  extracty 
not  for  their  superior  excdience,  but'  because  we  think  them 
more  faulty  than  any  other  part  of  the  poem.  This^  we  pre* 
sume,  is  equitable  criticism.  In  the  first  place,  why  is  Tamer- 
lane said  to  quit  *  his  drear  morasses  ?'  Tamerlane  quitted 
Samarcand,  the  delightful  situation  of  which  is  proverbial 
iu  the  east,  and  is  celebrated  by  evory  oriental  poet.  It 
is  situated  in  the  rich  and  fertile  vale  of  Sogd,  so  famous 
for  ib  fertility,  and  the  exquisite  richness  of  its  fruits,  that 
they  were  made  an  article  ofcommerce,  and  exported  to  Persiat 
and  even  to  Hindostan.  But,  supposing  Tamerlane  to  quit 
«  his  drear  morasses,^  it  is  no  wonder  (making  every  allowance 
for  the  '  amor  patriae,  ratione  violentior  omnP}  that  he  quitted 
them  <  without  a  sigh ;'  but  if  Samarcand  be  that  paradise  de« 
scribed  by  the  poets,  we  should  indeed  wonder  that  he  could 
leave  it  without  reluctance,  were  it  not  that,  in  the  breast  of 
the  hero,  the  love  of  power  is  paramount  to  the  love  even  of 
grapes  aod  melons.  But  the  real  fact  is,  Mr.  Wrat^gham  wrote 
this  wc;dc  line  thoughtlessly^  and^  as  we  strongl^'suspect,  for 
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the  coD^renience  of  a  rhyme.  Again:  Tamerlane^s  soUierv 
employ  themselves  in  '  tearing  the  mango  from  its  stem.'  To 
this  we  can  have  no  objection,  as  the  mango  is  an  excellent 
fruit,  otherwise  it  couli  in  no  degree  contribute  to  the  expuU 
sion  of  ^  science,  genius^  and  fancy.'  But  they  are  said  also  to 
*  light  with  safiron  wreaths  their  raven  hair ;'  i.  e.  to  relieve 
the  jettv  Uackness  of  their  hair.  (N.  B.  Mr.  Wrangham 
should  nave  jgood  authority  for  this  use  of  the  verb  to  light.) 
Now  this  description  may  be  thought  objectionable,  as  Hitsc 
^  fgpm  squadrons'  are  called  from  <  realms  of  snow,'  and  as  light 
JbSr  is  a.characieristic  of  the  natives'of  cold  climates.  Bnt 
<still  pecbaps  Mr.  Wrangham  is  defensible ; .  for  <  the  realms  of 
snow'  sdluded  to  are  no  doubt  those  mountainous  countries  t» 
the  northward  of  Samarcand,  which  we  in  the  Kime  latitude 
;inth  mount  Caucasus,  and  which  form  a  partof  the  chain  cx« 
tending  across  Asia  from  Mingrelia  to  Kamscfhatka;  and  the 
Circassians,  who  are  in  the  vicinity  of  Caucasus,  are  remariBed 
both  by  historians  and  poets,  for  their  long,  black,  shining 
liair. 

.  Immediately  after  the  last-quOted  lines  follows  a  simile,  m 
which  there  is  a  peculiarity  tha^  does  not  by  any  means  recoob* 
mend  it  \  for  it  applies  both  to  what  precedes  and  follows  it^ 
and  so  applies  that  it  is  not  easy  to  know  which  part  the  aa« 
thor  designed  exclusively  to  illustrate.    And  at  the  lines» 

*  Before  the  fiend  the  groves  of  Eden  bloom. 
Behind  him  scowls  a  desert  and  a  tomb,' 

he  should  have  referred  us  to  the  third  verse  of  the  second 
chapter  of  Joel,  from  which  the  images  are  translated :  *  The 
land  is  as  the  garden  of  Eden  before  them,  and  behind  them 
a  desolate  wilderness.' 

Mr.  Wrangham  now  laments  the  state  of  degradation  to 
which  Hindostan  was  reduced  under  the  iron  yoke  of  the 
Mohammedans ;  and  tells  us  that  it  was  not  till  after  the  ir* 
ruption  of  the  Mohgol  Tartars,  that  those  superstitious  aUd 
sanguinary  rites  of  the  Hindu  religion,  at  which  humanity 
shudders,  were  introduced.  This  is  not  quite  correct.  It  ii 
certain  that  the  altars  of  the  goddess  Calica  bad  been  glutted 
with  human  blood  long  before  the  religion  of  Mohammed  wa^ 
even  heard  of  in  fiidia.  Could  it  be  in  conseouence  of  the  de* 
vastations  of  Mahmoud,  or  the  despotism  of  Tamerlane,  that 
the  deluded  Hind&  threw  himself  under  the  wheels  of  Jagre- 
naut,  and  through  death  thus  obtained  a  safe  passport  mta 
paradise  ?  or  that 

s 

*  from  her  babes  by  savage  Brahmins  borne. 
The  wtdDw'd  mother  dups  her  consort's  urn; 
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With  ill-feiga!4  triumph  mounts  his  blazing  pvre» 
And  sinks,  prQud  trembler  I  in  the  sacred  nre  i    p.  8. 

By  what  operation  on  the  human  mind  could  the  intrpduc- 
tion  of  Islambm  work  such  a  change  in  the  Hindu  faith  ?  The 
professors  of  the  latter  could  not  have  borrowed  these  ceremo- 
nies from  the  conquerors,  amone  whom  no  such  ceremonies 
existed.  The  muse  of  history,  like  Daphne  of  old,  shrinks 
with  becoming  coyness  ^  from  the  Coo  rude  encroachments  of 
the  poetical  assailant.  * 

Next  follows  a  simile,  or  an  illustration,  or  rather,  as  we 
hope  and  think,  an  extended  description,  of  the  direful  effects 
of  superstition :  but  if  a  simile  was  not  intended,  the  first  line 
should  have' begun  with  '  Tien  Elephanta,'  and  not  with 
*  Thus  Elephanta.' 

But  we  hasten  with  delight,  from  these  eaiceptionable  trifles 
in  tlus  composition,  to  our  author'^s  happiest  effort ;  to  the 
character  of  sir  William  Jones,  which  is  delineated  in  a  man« 
ner  much  superior  to  Mr.  jGrant^s,  and  which  would  have 
done  no  discredit  to  our  first  poets.  European  influence 
gained  ground  In  India  as  the  Mohammedan  power  declined; 
after  bewailing,  however,  in  general  terms  the  avarice  and 
ambition  of  christian  governors,  which  for  a  long  time  but  ill 
accorded  with  the  mild  spirit  of  our  holy  faith^  *  Tis  past/ 
txdaims  Mr.  Wrangham,— 

<  Her  bosom  stang  with  conscioos  siMme^ 
Awakened  Albion  re-asserts  her  fame  ; 
Inclines  m  pity  to  a  groaning  land. 
Wrests  the  foul  sceptre  from  the  spoiler's  hand ; 
And,  greatly  lavish  in  t)ie  glorious  cau«e. 
Grants  with  her  Jones  her  science  and  her  laws— 
Her  Jones,  hieh-gifted  to  fulfil  her  plan ; 

*    The  friend  oT  learning,  freedom,  truth,  and  man. 
His  werc'the  stores  of  Icttcr'd  time,  comprest 
The  mind  df  ages  in  a  single  breast ; 
The  glance  to  catch,  the  patience  to  inquire, 
' '   The  sage's  temper  and  the  poet's  fire. 

In  him  the  wealth* of  Greece  and  Latium  shone, 
"Their  Themis,  Clio,  Erato,  his  own ; 
And  his,  re^eal'd  in  all  their  daaaling  hues. 
The  luscious  charms  of  Asia's  florid  muse : 
With  her  o'er  Schiraz*  roses|te  plain  he^roved^ 
Where  Hafix  revell'd  and  where  Sadi  loved ;  '  " 

On  Rocnabad's  green  marge  delighted  atrayM, 
Heard  her  soft  lutein  Moaellay's  sweet  shade: 
Then  pierced  the  mazv  depths  of  Sanscrit  lore. 
While  Brahmins  own  d  a  light  unseen  before ; 
Bow*d  to  their  master^pupil,  andconfest         'j 

..    W^ith  humbled  brow  the  genius  of  the  west 
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*  Bui  nobler  oaves  ftre  hie :  for  httmaA  kitt4 

He  pUes^iM  resticts  caergteB  of  mittd. 

Stmng  by  ihut  ptb*  bfin»tb  whoae  tbmv%  tfLj 

Inferior  o^turcf  crumble  to  decay. 

With  growing  speed  he  presses  to  the  goal. 

And  his  fleet  azleskindle  as  they  roll. 
s  *TWs8  his  to  bid  admiring  India  see, 
/      In  1a«r»  pare  reason's  ripca'd  progeny  s 

hmff  urbich  in  heaven  and  earth  holds  aoTeieign  sway  ; 

Whose  rule  the  bad  endufei  the  good  obey; 
.  .    W1|0^  giant  gjr##p  p'er  wjiirfi^g  spheres  es^lc^ds, 

^^se  t^ndef  bftnd  the  inscet-Hieck  bcfnends ; ' 
.  .    ll^.Toice  of  quiring  worlds  ib'  bsrmoftious  modet 

/kdi  hot  Wgb  ^hjTQfie  iim  bospm  of  her  Godt'    f,  9* 

J^ftcr  havio^  quoted  tlie  above  lioe3>  it  would  be  an  iqsult 
to  our  readers  to  point  out  tbeu:  several  and  appropriate 'bciiu^ 
ties  i  they  .speak  their  own  praise  with  xnore  growing  dp- 
i^uepcp  than  we  posses.  Who  will  not  recomise  the  marked 
^d  discriminating  features  ptthc  Justinian  of  t!ie  &iist?  Who 
^in  pot  admire  the  happy  judicibusness  with  which  Mr* 
Wrangham  alludes  to  <  the  luscious  charms  of  Asians  florid 
^use^  so  dear  to  sir  William  Jones,  and  to  every  lover  of  poet- 
^  i  Wc  arp  dellgjitccl  to  accompany  him  in  imagination  to  thf 
groves  of  Schiraz,  where  Hafiz  united' the  voluptuousness  o£ 
Anacreon  with  the  elegance  of  Horace  (  to  contemplate  the 
streams  pf  &ficnfd)8d  and  the  shade  of  Mosdhyy  where  the 
abovenoetat  once  celebratedand  enjoyed  Ac  wines  of  fichiraz,* 
while  his  fancy  fluctuated  between  t^  languishing  beauties  of 
Circassia,  and  the  black-<yed  dames  of  his  native  Persia.  In  the 
last  lines  of  the  ahove  extract,  Mr.  Wrangham  calls  his  reader's 
attention.  In  a  note^  to  *  a  feeble  imitation  of  a  sublime  passage 
of  Hookfcr  }*  but  we  c?uinot  allow  it  to  be  ^/eebU  imitation. 
To  do  justice  to  the  great  original  would  })e  difficult  indeed : 
in  one  respect  however  Mr.  Wrangham  has  excelled  it ;  by 
the  happy  influence  pf  a  correct  taste  he  hasiiiverted  Hooker's 
order,  and  by  a  gradually  devated  descr4>tioo  has  at  last  seated 
•  law'  in  *  thft  bcMom  of  God.* 

With  sorrow  we  make  one  exception  to  oar  unqualified  - 
praise  of  the  last  extract:  it  is  to  the  line, '  And  his  fleet  axles 
kindle  as  they  roll.'  We  doubt  whether  we  understand  this 


9  *  Boy,  Ud  the  liquid  ruby  flow. 
And  kt  thy  ptmive  heart  be  gUd ; 
Whate'cr  the  dratmtng  Ef alots  My, 
Tell  them  their  Eden  cuuiot  iheW 
A  itream  so  clear  as  Rocnabad. 
A  bower  so  sweet  as  Mosellay. 

Sir  WiUjani  Joftei's  Tranilation  of  sa  Ode  of  Kafis* 
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fine.  If  the  kmdKng  <^  the  axles,  which  is  the  natoral  e£. 
feet  of  rapid  motion|  bear  allusion  to  the  death  of  the  illus- 
trious  person  describedj  it  u  at  all  events  improperly  introduced 
here^  a3  nothing  should  have  intervened  between  that  line  and 
the  description  of  his  death  which  succeed!;. 

Mr.  Wrangbam  then  treats  us  with  a  poetical  lamenttttkm 
•n  ^r  William  Jones's  death:  "  ,    * 

<  He  falls ;  bewaird  from  where  Hydaspcs  laves 
His  laods  of  gold,  to  Tbames's  distant  waves  : 
Us  and  Ganges  weep  their  sage's  doom, 
Asd  jfQingle  sorrows  o^er  his  earl^  tomb.* 

A  mind  so  atttve  2S  Mr.  Wrangfaam's  should  have  oveiw 
leaped  the  whok  distance  from  the  Ganges  to  the  Ists  at  one^ 
hoond,  and  not  have  been  so  diffident  of  its  power  as  first  to 
take  an  experimental  leap  from  the  Hydaspes  to  the  Thames* 
These  movements  were  not  madewidi  Mr.  Wrangham'sususd 
gracefulness  and  ddU. 

-  He  then  informs  us  that  sir  William's  fire  was  transmitted 
to  the  marquis  of  Wdlesley  1  We  must  here  be  permitted  to 
efaange  our  character  for  a  moment^  anci  apeak  not  as  critics^ 
but  as  men.  We  are  sorry,  very  sorry,  that  hlr.  Wrangham 
akoold  have  so  far  forgotten  himself  as  to  pay  fulsome  adula« 
tion  to  the  marquis,  and  condescend 

«  To  heap  the  shrine  of  luxury  and  pride 

With  iflcease  kindled  at  the  muse's  flame  ;* 

imd  our,  disrast  is  perhaps  heightened  by  the  recollection  of  a 
I>assa^ .  which  probably  gave  Mr.  Wrangham  the  idea  of 
iran^&rring  the  virtoes  of  sir  William  Jones  to  lord  Wellesley : 

'  Nor  all  extinct  he  (lies:  frem  earth's  low  olimes. 
By  (railties  suUied  or  obscured  by  crimes, 
^   To  his  own  heaven  resuftted,  o'er  Asia's  night 
Still  shall  he  shed  his  tutelary  light ; 
Stin  kindred  worth  with  rival  zeal  inspire. 
And  pour  from  Wclfcslcy's  urn  transmitted  fire.*  *  v.  ii. 

(N.  B.  We  do^  not  understand  the  last  line.)  Who  would 
believe  that  this  compliment  to  lord  Wellesley  should  have 
been  suggested  by  a  similar  one  paid  to  Cato  ? 

*  At  non  in  Pharia  manes  jacuere  favilla,. 
Nee  dnis  exiguus  tantam  compescuit  umbram. 
Prosiluit  bustOy  semiustaque  membra  relinquens 
Deeeneremque  rogum^  sequicur  convexa  Tonantis* 
Qua  niger  astriferis  connectitur  axibus  aer,  &c. 

— *•  *  Illic  postquam  se  lumine  vero 
Implevit; 

—  « vidit  quanta  sub  nocte  jaceret 
Nostra  dies,  risitque  sui  iudibria  tranci* 
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Hiqc  super  ^matlnis  campos,  &  signa  craenti 
Caesaris,  &  sparsas  Tolitavit  ia  xquore  classes^ 
£t  scclerum  vindex  in  saocto  pectore  Bruti 
«  Sedit)  &  invicti  posait  se  mente  Catonis.' 

Luc  Phar.Lib.  9.  ▼.  1* 

:  But  .we  are  told  that  lord  Wellesley  is  constantly  '  subdoing 
and  saving*  fresh  millions.  We  had  hoped  that  the  sjrstem  of 
propagating  faith  by  the  sword  had  vanished  with  the  impostor 
of  Meccai  with  hb  namesake  of  Gazna,  and  with  Tamerlane^ 
and  were  little  solicitous  to  see  it  again  adopted  in  the  nine- 
teenth eentnry  by  a  christian  and  an  Englishman.  But  we 
trust  that  the  happiness  provided  by  Mr.  VVrangham  for  the 
oppressed  Indians  in  another  world,  will  make  ample  amends, 
for  the  loss  of  relatives,  of  property,  and  of  life,  in  this. 

The  mind  turns  with  pleasure  from  this  subject  to  the  con^ 
temptation  of  ^  that  illustrious  seat  of  learning  at  which  Mr. 
Wrangbam  was  educated,  and  to  which  he  aiddresses  a  very 
poetic^  compliment,  which  the  length  of  our  preceding  ex- 
tracts prevents  us  from  laying  before  oar  readers.  It  may  be  ob- 
served by  the  way,  that  Mr.  Wrangham's  allusion  to  his  being  a 
married  man  should^have  been  omitted ;  it  draws  aside  a  part 
of  that  veil  which  was  intended  to  insure  the  impartiality  of 
the  judges ;  though  we  readily  admit  that  in  Mr.  Wrangham's 
case  a  premature  discovery  would  have  been  more  likely  to 
impede  than  to  ensure  success. 

Passing  over  the  prediction  (whose  accomplishment  is  rather 
to  be  wished  than  hoped  for)  that  science,  arts,  and  teaming, 
will  shortly  flourish  in  India  with  renovated  and  redoubled 
Txgour  under  the  auspices  of  the  English,  we  "proceed  to  our 
last  selection.  It  is  the  description  of  the  wretched  condition 
of  the  outcast  Paria,  and  of  what  will  be  his  condition  when 
the  happy  consequences  just  alluded  to  shall  have  been  brought 
about  by  the  zeal  and  disinterested  benevolence  of  the  £ut 
India  company. 

*  What  wretch  art  thou,  those  desert  wilds  among, 
Whose  fearful  footsteps  shun  the  human  throng  ? 
Who  fly*8t  to  forests,  exiled  from  thy  kind,   ' 
And  all  thy  youth's  best  transports  left  behind  } 
Ah  !  by  those  streaiuing  tears  I  know  thee  now,  ^ 

And  the  despair  that  sits  upon  thy  brow, 
Devoted  Paria!*  outcast  of  thy  race, 
Thrown  shivering  from  thy  fellows'  fond  embrace ; 
Like  a  bine  plague-spot,  hapless  thin^ !  abhorrM  ; 
Thy  touc'h  pollution, and  thy  doom  the  sword ! 

*  The  tittle  work  of  St.  Pierre  fLa  Chaumiire  lAdfenne),  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Wran^am  in  a  note  as  containtng  a  strikinj^  description  of  theie  wretch- 
ed outcasts  from  society,  we  take  thii  opportunity  of  recommending  at  a  very 
ingenious,  intertisting,  and  initructive  noveL 
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*  Yet  thee,  even  thee,  shall  heavenly  science  greets 
Pierce  wkh  her  sun-bright  beams  thy  dark  retreat ; 
Hestote  the  blameless  joys  that  once  wer^  thine. 
And  close  without  a  cloud  thy  late  decline. 
Yes— thoo  again  the  bosom's  glow  shalt  prorci 
The  hand  of  friendship  and  the  lip  of  love ; 
Thee  shall  the  village-cot  protect  from  harms, 
And  Brahmins  clasp  thee  with  fraternal  arms.'     f  •  i$. 

We  shall  entirety  abstain  from  commenting  upon  these  TCff 
beautiful  lines. 

ITic  ^oem  closes  with  an  address  to  our  country,  not  in 
the  author's  best  strain  of  ppetry,  and  a  hope  that  the  farva- 
icnce  of  Christianity  wUI  soon  be  universal. 

Our  readers  will  have  observed  that  this  poem  has  com- 
manded our  admiration  in  all  its  component  parts :  the  plaa^ 
language^  style,  versification,  are  all  good ;  the  three  former 
with  Very  few  eoi^eptioas,  the  latter  without  any  exception  5 
and  we  cannot  more  effectually  express  our  high  opinion  of  it^ 
than  hj  earnestly  requesting  those  who  are  fond  dL  poetry  to 
read  it  in  conjunction  with  its  rival,  which  has  already  re- 
ceived ear  highest  praise. 

If  it  b:  expected  that  we  should  now  give  our  opinion  upon' 
the  justice  of  the  decision  on  these  two  poems  in  question,  wc 
will  not  shrink  from  this  supposed  duty ;  we  will  not  disap- 
point the  e:»spectation,  however  delicate  may  be  the  task,  how- 
ever Invidlojif .  On  the  first  perusal  of  the  two  composittomy 
the  flowii^  versification  and  musical  numbers  of  Mr.  Wrang« 
ham  wroTiglit  upon  us  vrith  uncommon  effect.  Every  true'  , 
lover  of  poetry  must,  at  some  time,  have  felt  the  delusive  xn* 
fluen;**  of  *  the  magic  of  sweet  sounds.'  Thus  was  our  judg- 
xneit  charsned  by  the  incantation  of  numbers,  and  we  ventured 
to  ^  hesitate  dislike'  to  the  judicial  decision.  But,  on  a  careful  ** 
reperusail,  Mr.  Grant's*  poem  vindicated  its  injured  right. 
That  gentleman's  minute  acquaintance  with  Oriental  mannei^ 
and  history  *,  his  strength  and  clearness  in  the  developement/ 
of  metaphysical  and  moral  truths  \  his  skill  in  dressing  those 
abstruse  subjects  in  versification  manly  and  nervous  though 
often  harsh  and  unmusical,  generally  ornamented  and  statd/ 
though  sometimes  tame  and  cumbrous;  these  qualificationSf 
so  characteristic  of  poetic  genius,  operated  upon  us,  as  we  be- 
lieve them  to  have  operated  on  the  judges — they  determined 
die  prize  in  Mr.  Grant's  favour. 

.  Mr.  Wrangham  however  excels  him  in  regular,  easy,  dig- 
nity :  he  must  be  admired  by  all  readers,  and  probably  there 
are  many  who  will  prefer  his  poem  to  Mr.  Grant's ;  in  short, 
even  they  who  pronounce  the  latter  to  be  the  best  poet,  will 
b(  obliged  to  confess  that  the  fbrmer  i$  the  best  versificxv 
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A  COUNTRY  in  whkh  the  rank  of  a  person  is  ascertained 
b7  a  comparison  of  merits  ipust^  unless  the  examination  is 
conducted  on  a  verf  frivolous  and  base  plan^  produce  a  con- 
siderable improTcment  of  talent  and  elevation  of  character. 
On  this  subject  we  looked,  but  in  vain,  for  information.  Ir 
is  evident  that  the  author  had  made  very  little  inquiry  into 
this  important  subject  ^  and  the  trifling  anecdote  introduced 
by  himj  probably  served  for  a  laugh  among  the  Chinese,  but 
caniiot  be  a  sufficient  foundation  xor  a  judgment  of  their  eza» 
ninations; 

*  These  are  principally  confined/  says  tbc  author, « to  the  know* 
ledge  of  the  language ;  and  as  far  as  this  goes,  they  are  rigid  to 
the  utmost  degree*.  The  candidates  are  put  into  separate  apart* 
«i«nts,  having  previously  been  searched,  in  order  to  ascettain  that 
they  have  no  writing  of  any  kind  about  them.  They  ace  allowed 
aotning  bat  pencils,  ink,  and  paper,  and  within  a  given  time  they 
are  each  to  produce  a  theme  on  the  subject  that  shall  be  proposed 
to  them.  The  excellence  of  the  compotttioot  which  i%  submitted 
to  the  examining  officers,  or  men  of  letters^  depends  chiefly  on  the 
following  points : 

'That  every  character  be  neatly  and  accurately  made* 

*  That  each  eharacter  be  well  chosen,  and  not  in  vulgar  ose. 
*That  the  same  character  do  not  occur  twice  in  the  same  com* 

position.  ^ 

*  Tbe  subject  and  the  manner  of  treating  it  are  of  the  least  eon* 
sidexation,  but  those  on  morality,  or  history,  ate  generally  prefer*- 
fed.  If  the  following  itory»  as  communicated  by  one  of  the  mis* 
tionaries,  and  related,  \  beltevcy  by  the  abh^  Groaier,  be  true» 
there  requires  no  further  illustration  of  the  state  of  literature  in 
China.  **  A  candidate  for  preferment  having  inadvertently  made 
use  of  an  abbreviauon  in  writing  the  character  ma  (which  signifies 
a  horse)  had  not  only  the  mortincation  of  seeing  his  composition, 
very  good  in  every  other  respect,  rejected  solely  on  that  account; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  was  severely  rallied  by  the  cenrar,  vrbo>' 
among  other  things,  asked  him  how  he  could  possibly  expect  his 
horse  to  walk  wiuiout  having  ail  his  legs  1"  '     p.  263. 

We  should  be  able  to  form  a  better  opinion  if  the  subject 
of  the  themes  had  been  given,  and  the  nature  of  thenx  laid 
down  according  to  the  ranks  of  the  candidates.  The  law 
opinion  on  a  case  of  murder  is  drawn  up  with  such  precision, 
that  we  canx/ot  conceive  a  candidate  to  have  no  other  qualifi- 
cation than  to  make  his  characters  neat,  and  to  select  them 
properly*  Some  attention  vrill  doubtless  be  paid  to  his  reason- 
ing powers;  smd  he  could  not  writt  a  gOod  theme  in  this,  atiy 
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9iore  than  in  any  other  langiuage^  without  much  previous  ap^ 
jdkation  and  ccHisid^abk  talents. 

As  rank  depends  on  merits  it  will  be  as  difficult  to  persuade 

the  natives  of  China  that  it  should  be  founded  on  any  other 

basis,  as  it  is  to  intitxiuce  such  a  distinction  in  European  m* 

tibns.    To  be  a  ta^gin,  or  great  man,  the  reasoning  powers 

must  have  been  exercised :  and  it  would  appear  to  ihem  ridi* 

tulous  to  .expect  them  in  a  child  or  a  boy,  or  to  dignify  youth 

with  a  title  which  can  belong  only  to  a  certain  degree  of  age. 

On  this"  account  the  embassy  incurred  no  small  degree  of  rtdi-r 

cule,  whin  on  shewing  the  picture  of  the  late  duke  of  Bedford^ 

drawn  when  he  wa^  aboy,  they  represented  him  as  a  ta^giui  or 

great  mai>,  of  the  second  order,   llie  Chinese  observed  to  the 

author,  that  he  surely  meant  his  father  was  a  ta-gin.    It  was 

then  explained  that  in  England  age  was  not  necessary  to  make 

a  ta-gin :  that  some  were  so  at  their  birth  ;  others  on  the 

death  of  their  father,  when  they  were  only  i,  few  years  old  9 

and  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  they  were  entitled  to  give  votes 

en  subjects  of  legishtioa.    All  this  was  perfectly  unintelligible 

to  the  Chinese.    They  could  not  conceive  it  possible  for  a 

statesman  to  exist  in  the  cradle,  or  frame  a  lawat  an  age  whes 

he  could  Karcelybe  free  from  the  discipline  of.tfaescfaoot. 

•Their  ta-gin$  went  through  a  long  examination  before  they 

arrived  at  their  dignity ;  and  it  was  impossible  for  any  nation 

to  be  so  absurd  as  to  trust  its  laws  to  the  fortuitous  accident  of 

birth.  ■  The  descendants  of  Confucius  arc  entitled  to  a  degree:. 

of  distinction,  but  without  any  power  annexed  or  any  office  In 

the  state:  it  was  conceived  therefore  that  the  duke  of  Bedford 

might  be  entitled  to  a  similar  rank*  and  he  was  marked  ae* 

cordin^y  \  but  they  persisted  in  refusing  to  give  him  the  title 

^  ta*gin,  lest  they  should  incur  the  (^ensure  of  the  emperor, 

who  would  be  offended  at  the  ridiculous  folly  of  presenting  to 

ftdm  a  little  boy  as  a  great  man. 

In  architecture  the  Chinese  are  rcpTescntcd  to  be  extremely 
deficient  i  but  on  the  other  hand  they  must,  according  to  lord 
Bacon,  have  arrived  at  a  much  higher  pitch  of  civilisation  than 
those  countries  in  which  tliat  art  has  been  cultivated  with  the 
greatest  success:  ^  Fc^  when  ages  advance  in  civility  and  po- 
Ktenessy  men  come  to  build  stately  sooner  than  tq  garden  . 
finely :'  aa  if  gardening  was  the  greater  perfection.  In  laying 
out  grounds  they  so  excel,  that  lord  Macartney  gives  them 
Ae  highest  praise ;  and  Van-shoo-yuen,  the  paradise  of  ten 
thousand  trees,  is  no  where  siirpassed  by  the  utmost  refine- 
ment of  European  taste. 

-  *  It  would  be  anfludless  task,'  sa^s  hn  lordship,  <  were  I  to  at* 
Seiupt  a  detail  of  all  the  wonder^  of  tbis  cksirming  pUee.  *  Tkert  i» 
no  beauty. of  distribunon,  up  £eaturep£  Amcmty,oovKaf:fa  of  fancy 
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which  embellishes  our  pleasure  grounds  in  Englaod,  that  is  not  M. 
be  fouod  here.  Had  Chioa  been  accesmble  to  Mr.  BrotMie  or  Mr; 
Hamilton,  I  should  hav^  sworn  they  had  drawn  their  happiest 
ideas  from  the  rich  sources  which  I  have  tasted  this  day  ;  for  in  the 
,  course  of «  few  hours  1  have  enjoyed  such  ▼icissitudes  of  rural  de* 
Jf^ty  as  I  did  not  conceive  could  be  felt  out  of  England,  being  at 
dinerent  moments  rpchanted.by  scenes  i)erfectly  similar  to  those  I 
had  known  there,  to  the  magnificence  of  Stowe,  the  softer  beauties 
of  Woobttin,  ^d  the  fairy-land  of  Painc's  Hill.'     p.  i  30. 

*  Whether  our  style  of  gardening  was  really  copied  fi^om  the 
Chinese,  or  originated  with  onrselves,  I  leave  for  vanity  to  assert^ 
and  idleness  to  discuss.     A  discovery  which  is  the  result  of  good 
sense  and  rejection  may  equally  occur  to  the  most  distant  nations^ 
withput  either  borrowmg  from  the  other.'    There  is  certaialy  a 
great  analogy  between  our  gardening  and  the  Chinese,  but  our  ex- 
cellence seems  to  be  rather  in  improving  nature,  theirs  to  conquer 
her,  and  yet  produce  the  same  effect.     It, is  indifferent  to  a  Chinese 
where  be  makes  his  garden,  whether  on  a  spot  favoured,  or  aban- 
doned by  the  rural  deities.     If  the  latter,  he  invites  them,  or  torn* 
mIs  them  to  return.     His  point  is  to  change  everything  from  irbat 
lie  found  it,  to  explode  the  old  fashion  of  the  creation,  and  intro* 
duce  novelty  in  ^every  comer.     If  there  be  a  waste,  he  adorns  it 
with  trees  \  if  a  dry  desert,  he  waters  it  with  a  river,  or  floats  it 
with  a  lake.   If  there  be  a  smooth  flat,  he  varies  it  with  all  possible 
conversions.     He  undulates  the  surface,  he  raises  it  in  hills,  scoops 
it  into  vallies,  and  roughens  it  with  rocks.     He  softens  asperities, 
brings  amenity  into  the  wilderness,  or  animates  the  tamcness  of  an 
expanse*  by  accompanying  it  with  the  majesty  of  a  forest.     Decep^ 
tions  and  eye-traps  the  Chinese  are  not  unacquainted  with,  but 
they  use  them  very  sparingly.    I  Observed  no  artificial  ruins,  caves* 
or  hermitages.     Though  the  sublime  predominates  in  its  proper 
station,  you  are  insensibly  led  to  contemplate  it,  not  startled  by  its  * 
sudden  intniaion,  for  in  the  plan  cheerfulness  is  the  principal  fea<^ 
ture^  and  lights  up  the  face  of  the  scene.     To  enliven  it  still  more,  • 
the  aid  of  architecture  is  invited ;  all  the  buildings  are  {)erfcct  o£ 
their  kind,  either  elegantly  simple,  or  highly  decorated,  accordijig 
'  to  the  effect  that  is  intended  to  arise,  erected  at  suitable  distances, 
and  judiciously  contrasted,  never  crowded  together  in  confusion^ 
_  tior  affectedly  confironted,  and  staring  at  each  other  without  mean* 
~  ing.    Proper  edifices  in  proper  places.    The  summer-house,  the' 
pavilion,  the  pagodas,  have  all  their  respective  situations,  which 
the^  distinguish  and  improve,  but  which  any  other  stnicturcs  would 
injure  or  deform.    The  only  things  disagreeable  to  my  -eye  are  jthe 
large  porqelain  figures  of  Itons,  tygcrs,  &€•  and  the  rough  hewn 
steps,  and  huge  masses  of  rock,  work,  which  they  seem  studious  oC 
introducing  near  manjr  of  their  houses  and  palaces.     Considering 
tl|eir  general  good  taste  in  the  other  points,  I  was  much  surprised 
%X,  this :  and  c6uld  ^idy  account  foi^  it,  by  the  ezpence  s(nd  the  diffi- 
culty of  bringing  together  such  incongruities,  for  it  is  a  common 
fffett  of  enoxmons  nchcs  to  push  every  thing  they  can  {Procure  t^ 
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tamteitaiid  ezt  Avagance^  wbich  are  the  death  of  taste,  in  other 
opviitriea,  however,  as  well  as  tn  Cbtna,  I  have  aeen  scime  of  the 
mast  boasted  seats,  either  outgrowing  their  beauty  from  a  plethora 
of  their  owner's  wealth,  or  becoming  capricious  and  hypocondria* 
cal  by  a  quackish  application  of  it.  A  few  fine  places,  even  in 
England,  might  be  pointed  out  that  are  labouring  under  these  dis- 
orders; not  to^  mention  some  celebrated  houses  where  twisted 
stair-cases,  window-glass  cupolas,  and  embroidered  chimney- 
pieces,  convey  nothing  to  us  but  the  whims  and  dreams  of  sickly 
fancy,  without  an  atom  of  grandeur,  taste,  or  propriety/     r*  1 34- 

On  the  reUiion  of  the  Chinese  we  mec;^  with  little  new  in- 
formation. The  n^ass  of  the  people  are  gross  idolateirs ;  what 
the  men' of  learning  are,  the  embassy  had' no  means  of  know- 
iBg.  The  language  would  have  been  a  great  obstacle  to  them^ 
if  they  had  had  the  means  of  a  free  intercourse  with  a  sufScient 
number  to  discover  their  private  opinions.  Of  the  language  a 
very  good  sketch  is  given,  but  the  account  of  literature  is  very 
deficient  5  and  how  can  it  be  otherwise  when  so  very  few  per- 
sons have  taken  the  trouble,  of  learning  the  language  of  this 
cxtraordmary  nation  ?  A  multitude  of  books  is  known  to  exist 
in  this  empire,  but  the  names  of  a  few  ancient  ones  only  are 
moitioned,  and  the  author  seems  to  have  acquired  no  infor- 
mation on  the  works  that  have  within  the  few  last  years  or 
centuries  been  published.  We  are  informed,  however,  that 
the  book  of  laws  ii  likely  to  be  translated  into  English  :  and 
if  the  dictionary  which  is  in  England  was  also  translated,  we 
should  esteem  both  undertakings  as  highly  creditable  to  the 
translators.  The  nature  of  the  dictionary  is  well  explained, 
*  and  is  a  convincing  pvm>{  of  the  study  and  labour  that  must 
have  been  employed  on  the  language. 

The  characters  <  of  the  Chinese  are  well  known  to  be  formed 
by  lines  and  points  variously  disposed,  each  character  denoting 
souse  object  in  nature,  or  one  formed  by  the  mind.  Of  these 
characters  about  two  himdred  and  twelve  are  elementary,  and 
snay  be  called  keys  or  roots : 

•  These  are  drawn  fair  and  distinct  6n  the  head  of  the  pajfc,  be- 
ginning with  the  most  simple,  or  that  which  contains  the  fewest 
number  af  lines  or  pointy  and  proceeding  to  the  most  complicated  ; 
and  on  the  margins  of  the  page  are  marked  the  numeral  characters 
«nc,  two,  three,.  &c.  which  signify,  that  the^tMf  or  key  at  the  top 
will  be  found  to  be  combbed  on  thai  page  with  one,  two,  three, 
&c.  lines  pr  points.  Suppose,  for  example,  a  learner  should  meet 
with  an  unknown  character,  in  which  he  perceives  that  the  simple 
aig9  expressing  tpiUer  is  the  key  or  root^  and  that  it  contains,  besides 
this  root,  fix  additional  points  and  lines.  He  immediately  turns 
9vcr  his  dictionary  to  the  place  where  the  character  renter  stands  on 
the  top  of  the  pagej  and  proceeding  with  his  eye  directed  to  tte 
^  naiginj  until  the  numeral  character  «/>  0|SCurS|  he  will  soon  per-> 
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mvt  tbe  one  in  questiqn ;  ibr  aH  tk*  characters  in  tk  lingMge^ 
|iek>Dgiii§  to  the*  r^  vtf4fr,  and  crnnpoaed  of  fm  other  Uaet  mod 
points,  ivill  follow  suectssively  in  thi^plccK*    The  name  or. sound 

'  of  the  character  is  placed  ikimcdiatel;f  after  zt»  ezpMesed  io'  sech 
others  as  are  supposed  to  be  most&mUkr;  and,  ia  tho-mclfaod 
made  use  of  for  conireying  this  information^  the  Chinese  have  di9^ 
covered  some  faint  and  very  imperfect  idea  of  alphabotic  wntingi 
l>y  splitting  the  monosyllabic  sonnd  into  a  dissyllable,  and  again 
compressing  the  dissvilable  into  a  simple  sotrod.  One  instsaoe 
ivill  serve  to  explain  thi»  method.  Suppose  the  name  of  the  cha« 
ractcr  under  consideration  to  be  pin^.  If  no  single  character  be 
thought  safficientfy  simple  to  express  the  sotind  phfgy  imrae^fe)/ 
after  it  will  be  placed  two  well- known  ckavacters^  and  m^/  botf 
MS  every  character  in  the  laagoage  has  a  monosj^bic  sound,  it  wilt 
leadily  be.  concluded^  that  ps  and  ing,  when  compressed  into  mm 
ayilable,  must  be  pronouncM  ^/i^.  After  these,  the  meaning  ot 
explanation  foUowsi  in  the  clearest  and  most  easy  charactera  thai 
;can  be  employed. 

^  When,  indeed,  a  considerable  progress  has  been  m^de  in  tbe 
language,  the  general  meaning  of  many  of,  the  characters  may  be 
pretty  nearly  guessed  at  by  the  eye  alone,  as  they  wili  mostly  be 
ibund  to  have  some  reference,  either  immediate  or  remote,  though 
-nery  often  in  a  figurative  sense,  to  the  signification  of  thcifei^  or  rtoff 
in  tbe  same  manner  as  in  the  classification  of  objects  in  nntnm! 
history,  every  species  may  be  ivf^'red  to  its  propev  genus*  TiM 
signs,,  for  instance,  expressing  the  Aand  and  the  Atari,  are  two 
ro9tjf  and  all  the  works  of  art,  the  dtflerent  trades  and  mann^e^ 
tures,  arrange  themselves  under  tbe  firs:,  and  all  the  passions,  auc- 
tions, and  sentiments  of  the  .mind  under  the  latter.  Thoroot  of  an 
ttnil  or  om  comprehends  all  the  characters  expressive  of  unity,,  con* 
cord,  harmony,  and  the  like.  Thus,  if  I  observe  a  character  com- 
pounded of  the  two  simple  r^/x,  one  and  hearty  I  have  no  difficulty 
in  condudini;  that  its  signification  is  unanlrAttify  but,  if  the  sign  ofii 
vegctfoe  should  also  appear  in  the  ?ame  character,  the  meaning  will 
be  reversed  to  ^^ord  or  ditsetttion^  literally  not  one  /te/nf.     Many 

'  proper  names  of  persons  have  the  charactCF  signifying«rr^w  for  their 
key  or  root,  and  all  foreign  names  have  the  character  tHouUtw  hmIc^ 
annexed,  which  shews  at  once  that  tbe  character  is  a  proper  name 
employed  only  to  express  sound  without  any  particular  meaning.* 

p.  251. 

The  Chinese  language  b  iindcrstood  in  some  degree  by  a 
greater  number  of  persons  than  any  language  now  spoken  on 
the  eacth.  The  irast  empire  of  China  uses  the  same  charactersi 
which  are  equally  known  in  Japan,  Tonquin,  smd  Codua 
China,  and  though  the  natures  of  these  differetir  countries 
affix  different  sounds  to  each  character,  and  one  cannot  under- 
stand the  speech  of  the  other,  yet  they  carry  on  a  correspond- 
ence in  writing  with  the  utmost  facility.  Their  language  is 
like  algebra  or  the  notes  of  music,  equally  intelligible  m  every 
place  where  its  science  has  been  studied :  ^nd  we  waxj  hence 
readily  perc^ive^  that  th^  degree  of  proficiency  iiusuch  a  bn- ' 
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|Uage  inust  mark  very  distinctly  each  sq)arate  class.  Thqr 
ttho  have  not  learned  to  write  or  to  read,  as  we  should  sayi 
the  characters,  though  it  is  by  ho  m^ans  necessaiy  to  annex  a 
sound  to  every  one,  must  be  incapable  of  an^  literary  pursuif 
in  China,  and  must,  like  the  similar  class  in  this  country,  be 
confined  to  the  lower  occupations  of  life.  The  class  above 
them;  which  understands  only  three  or  four  thousand  charac^ 
terS|  cannot  arise  to  any  office  of  importance,  because  the  di$« 
patches  of  government  must  be  unintelligible  to  it.  The  man 
of  twenty  thousand  must  be  far  inferior  to  him  of  forty  thou- 
sand characters,  as  must  the  latter  be  to  him  of  eighty  thou- 
sand ;  and  the  respect  paid  in  China  to  the§e  Paribus  degrees 
of  proficiency  is  at  least  founded  on  as  rational  a  basis  as  the 
distinction  made  in  the  city  of  London  between  men  possessed 
of  the  same  number  of  pounds,  sometimes  the  effect  of  chance, 
or  possibly  obtained  by  fraud  and  treachery.  We  cannot  quit 
the  subject  of  the  Chinese  language,  without  lamenting  that  so 
little  pains  have  been  taken  to  introduce  us  to  a  better  acquaint* 
ance  with  it.  Here  is  a  noble  object  of  ambition  for  the  tra- 
velling fellows  of  our  universities,  who,  instead  of  running  thk 
beaten  round  of  classical  investigation,  might  by  a  twd  years 
residence  near  Canton,  bring  home  a  sufficient  knowledge  of 
t[ie  language  to  inform  us  of  the  present  state  Of  literaturfc 
and  science  in  the  country,  and  also  what  helps,  if  any,  are  to 
be  derived  from  that  quarter  of  the  world  townrds  a  more  per- 
fect knowledge  of  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants  in  the  times  of 
gemote  antiquity.  We  cannot  doubt  that  among  the  mandarin^ 
of  high  rank,  there  must  exist  many  sources  of  information 
which  are  hidden  to  the  greater  part  of  the  natives,  and  td 
the  imlettered  travellers. from  Europe. 

The  difficulties  in  the  language  are  not  so  great  as  are  ap^ 
prdiended.  They  have  been  exaggerated  by  commercial  men ; 
and  the  contempt  in  which  such  are  held  in  China  has  been 
sufiicienrto  discourage  them  from  such  a  pursuit.  But  it  ih 
not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  a  friendship  might  be  culti- 
vated between  the  men  of  letters,  and  that  a  mandarin  of  China 
might  entertain  some  respect  for  an  academic  when  he  knewthat 
Lis  honours,like  his  own,  were  the  result  of  an  examination,  and 
saw  him  diligently  pursuing  the  study  of  language  instead  of  en« 
riching  himself,  like  his  countrymen,  in  the  sordid  occupations 
of  trade.  The  experiment  surely  deserves  attention,  as .  tlie 
results  may  be  equally  beneficial  to  the  man  of  science  and  the 
man  of  commerce.  Sir  WilHam- Jones  informs  tis  that  the 
knowledge  of  three  thousand  words  is  sufficient  for  the  collo- 
qaial  language  of  any  .country.  1  he  eye  cad  command  that 
number  aa  easily  as  the  tongue  ;  and  when  w6  consider  thi 
Aumbbr  of  words  with  which  a  moderate  student  in  ihtiMin*! 
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Greek)  and  Hebrew,  and  only  his  own  or  one  or  two  modiensr 
languages^  is  acquainted,  we  cannot  suppose  him  to  require  » 
great  length  of  time,  when  he  has  no  other  occupation,  to  raise 
himself  to  the  rank  of  a  mandarin  with  twenty  thousand 
words-  These  words  are  monosyllabic, ,  and  varied  by  the 
modulations  of  the  voice.  The  following  table  shews  thcip 
nature:  ^ 

Niimber  of  inflexioni  or 
accentuations. 


ijE  including  aspirates; 

30  no   aspirates. 

3Z  no  aspirates. 
114  all  strong  aspirate^^ 

61  no  aspirates* 

34  no  aspirates. 
2o6  including  asptrates«^ 

46  no  aspirates. 

58  no  aspirates.- 

56  no  aspirates. 
2  DO  as|>irates. 
104  including  aspirates^ 

86  no  aspirates. 
10;  including  aspirates. 
147  including  aspirates. 

39  no  aspirates. 

60  no  aspirates. 
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•  So  that  in  the  whole  colloquial' kngruage  of  China,  an  European 
may  make  out  343  simple  mooosyHabic  sounds,  which  by  the  help 
of  aspirates,  inflexions  of  voice,  or  accentuations,  are  capable  of 
being  increased  by  a  Chinese  to  133 1  words.  And  as  the  written 
language  is  said  to  contain  80,000  characters,  and  each  character 
has  a  name,  it  will  follow,  that,  ou  an  average,  60  characters,  oi 
so  niany  vliflTcrcnt  significations,  must  necessarily  be  called  by  the 
same  monosyllabic  name.  Hence,  a^composition  if  read  would  be 
totally  unintelligible  to  the  ear,  and  must  be  seen  to  be  understood* 
The  monosyllabic  sound  assigned  to  each  character  is  applied  to  so 
many  different  meanings,  that  in  its  unconnected  state  it  may  be 
said  to  have  no  meauingat  all.'   >.  265. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  our  travellers  werejiot  better  ac^^ 
quainted  with  the  languagef  aa  the  best  part  of  this  work  is  the 
description  of  the  grazid  canal^  and  this  would  have  been  doubt- 
less improved  by  various  works  written  on  the  same  subject  in 
China.  The  ^ight  prevented  them  frequently  £rom  noticing 
many  important  objects^  aDd,ofother$tbey  could  take  ddy  w 
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corsorj  glance.  What  they  saw  is  here  faithfully  recorded: 
i>ut  this  makes  a  very  small  part  of  the  work,  compared  with 
the  remarks  of  the  author,  and  compilations  from  other  quar- 
ters. What  a  contrast  between  these  Travels  and  those  of  lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montague !  Both  writers  traversed  countries,  at 
the  respective  times,  objects  of  great  interest.  The  lady  telb 
us  what  she  saw;  and  in  three  small  pocket  volumes  introduces 
us  to  a  number  of  characters,  from  whom  we  can  form  a  to- 
lerable idea  of  their  general  manners.  Here  we  have  a  large 
quarto  filled  with  dissertations,  most  of  which  might  hav/e  beea 
tkawn  up  without  travelling  out  of  England ;  and  the  small 
quantity  of  information  collected  by  the  embassy  would  have 
been  compressed  by  the  female  writer  into  a  compass,  certainly 
rkot  greater  than  two  of  her  small  volumes.  China  is,  however^ 
sudi  an  interesting  object,  that  the  public  will  gladly  look  up 
to  every  source  of  authentic  information :  and  as  an  author 
cannot  expect  to  receive  the  due  reward  of  his  labours  by  a 
small  pubUcation,  he  must  blend  with  his  own  knowledge  as 
much  as  he  thinks  requisite  from  other  quarters,  to  adapt  his 
work  to  the  si2e  most  convenient  to  himsctf  and  to  his  boob- 
seller.  We  have  been  so  much  entertained  by  this  work^ 
that  we  can  overlook  the  error  of  excess  in  quantity,  which 
leaves  scarcely  any  thing  to  be  expected  from  the  pen  of  the 
ambassador:  for  the  result  of  the  great  preparations  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  immense  expenditure  of  the  emperor,  seems  to 
liave  been  only  mortification  to  the  former  and  his  suite  \  pon- 
derous quartos  for  booksellers'  shelves  \  little  addition  to  our 
stock  of  knowledge  ;  and  ix>  perceptible  advantage  to  the  state.. 


Art.  IV. — An  Illustration  of  Sir  Isaac  Nenxdorfs  Methcal  of 
Reasoning  by  Prime  and  Ultimate  Ratios;  comprehending  tfoe 
first  Section  of  his  Prtncipia^  and  as  much  of  the  second  and 
third  Sections  as  is  necessary  to  enplmn  the  Motions  of  the  Hea-» 
venly  Bodies.  By  the  Reverend  T.  Nefvton,  M.  if.  F.  L.  S. 
late  FtUow  of  Jesus  Colhge^Camhridge.  ts.hd.  Lunn.  1805. 

THE^mmortal  author  of  the  Prmcipia  has  not  laid  down 
the  principles  of  bis  method  of  estimating  continued  quantity 
with  satisfactory  fullness  and  perspicuity.  This  statement,  we 
believe^  few  are  wilUng  to  controvert :  the  common  con^aint 
of  idl  students  who  require  in  mathematics  somethmg  mor^ 
thm  mtf  e  mles  and  methods  of  computation,  is  of  &e  ^Aii^ 
scarityinwhii^thepriiK:i[desof  fluxx»isandof  thefi^  9ec*« 
tio&  are  inv^ed^ 

Mathematicians  of  this  country  and  on  the  continent  havd 
Imf^Mod.  on  thiexiMives  tlK  task  of  itmdenof  ckar 
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ton  left  obscure,  and  of  refining  into  metaphysical  exactness 
those  parts  of  the  doctrine  of  limits  which  appeared  indistinct 
and  ambiguous. 

A  more  cogent  motive  thsjn  the  mere  desire  of  elucidating 
the  high  and  mysterious  doctrines  of  Newton,  ip.  years  past 
impelled  our  mathematiciansinto  explanation.  The  doctrines- 
were  assailed  by  a  man  of  singular  genius  and  attainments. 
The  controversy  occasioned  by  the  Analyst  is  ifrell  known : 
and  whatever  be  the  affected  or  real  contempt  with  which  the 
tnathematiral  knowledge  of  Berkeley  is  treated,  yet  his  acuteness^ 
his  forcible  argumentation,  his  varied  illustration,  the  dexterity 
of  his  wit>  and  the  keenness  of  his  sarcasm,  ought  ever  to  be 
admired* 

The  attack  of  the  Analyst  produced  defence*  of  Newton's 
doctrine  i  but  not  one  clear,  succinct,  and  satisfactory  explana- 
tion of  that  docrinc.  The  Fluxhns  ofMaclaurin  is  a  precious 
monument  of  genius  and  mathematical  learning ;  but  if  it  vin- 
dicates the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  the  new  calculus,  it  is  by 
shewing  how  problems,  in  which  the  properties  of  continued 
quantity  are  concerned,  may  perspicuously  and  exactly  be 
solved.  This  is  not  exactly  the  office  of  a  comment.  In  fact^ 
of  the  real  exactness  of  thejmethod  of  fluxions,  of  prime,  and 
ultimate  ratios,  of  equivalent  methods,  there  is  no  doubt.  The 
controvefsy  has  chi^y  regarded  the  explanation  and  establish- 
ment of  its  priDciples.  These  are  laid  down  or  are  involved 
in  the  lemmas  of  the  first  section  of  the  Principia.  They 
have  received  and  still  require  illustration.  Ludlam,  if  not, 
jfor  extent  of  m^thepiatical  knowledge,  a  mathematician  of  the 
first  class,  yet  with  great  claims  to  distinction  for  clearness^ 
precision,  and  neatness  of  expression,  considers  the  first  lemma 
as  a  definition :  the  author  of  the  present  tractate  thinks  it  can 
.be  proved  \  and  that  what  is  subjoined  to  the  enunciation  of 
the  lemma  is^  in  fact,  a  proof.  Let  us  attend  to  the  lemma : 
^  Quantitates,  ut  et  quantitatum  rationes,  quae  ad  squalitatenx 
tciif|pore  quovis  finito  constanter  tendunt,  et  ante  finem  tem- 
porisillius  propius  ad  invicem  accedunt  quam  pro  data  quovis 
differentia,  fiunt  ultimo  aequales/ — ^Si  negas;  fiant  ultimo 
inaequale^,  et  sit  earom  ultima  difiTerentia  D.  Ergo  nequeunt 
proj^ius  ad  ^equalitat^m  accedere  quam  pro  data  difl^entii 
U :  contra  hypothesin/ 

With  unimpaired  reverence  for  Newton,  we  venture  to  say 
that  this  lemma  is  obscurely  warded  :  it  is  written  with  a  tacit 
allusion  to  methods  and  their  application,  familiar  to  the  mind 
of  the  author.  Propose  the  lemma  to  a  student  acqu^Linted 
solely  with  the  Elements  of  Geometry,  and  he  shall  answer^ 
that  he  c^not  to  its  truth  give  either  kis  assent  ordis$ent» 
since  he  knows  not.  the  exact  import  of  the-Wrds^nor  tbd 
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nature  of  quantities  alluded  to.  He  is  unable  to  affix  any 
precise  meaning  tothe  expression  of  *  quantifies  tending  to  equa- 
lity in  any  finite  time :'  nor  to  the  expression  'ultimately  equal/ 
except  ultimate  equality  means  only  that  kind  and  species  o£ 
equality  prescribed  m  the  preceding  conditions  of  the  lemma. 
But  have  not  commentators  thrown  resistless  day  on  the  ob- 
scurity of  this  lemm^  ?  Some  very  properly  and  judiciously 
have  first  endeavoured  to 'relieve  the  hard-bound  brains  of 
students  by  the  gentle  application  of  examples  and  illustrations.. 
Others  with  higher  scope  have  endeavoured  to  give  an  inde- 
pendent foundation  to  the  doctrine  of  limits,  by  the  introduc-. 
tion  of  generail  symbols  5  and  ha^e  happily  succeeded  in  prov- 
ing, by  circuitous  routes,  that  flr=i7,  or  that  if  in  a+at,  xbe 
made  o,.the  quantity  is  /?.  This  abstract  and  general  method 
must  ever,  we  think,  be  unsatisfactory  ;  and  the  illustrations 
of  the  author  of  the  present  tract  are  on  this,  and  on  other  ac- 
counts, unsatisfactory. 

In  his  preliminary  section  on  ultimate  ratios  he  says, 

*  If  a  variable  quantity,  cither  increasing  or  decreasing,  ap-. 
proaches  to  a  fixed  quantity,  the  diiFcrence  between  them  being 
continualiy  diminished,  so  as  at  length  to  become  less  than   any^ 
assignable  quantity;  the  fixed  quantity  is  called  the  limit  of  the 
^variable  quantity. 

*  If  the  ratio  of  two  variable  quantities  continually  approaches  to 
a  iixed  ratio,  so  as  to  come  nearer  to  it  than  by  any  assignable 
ditf<reocc  ;  the  fixed  ratio  is  called  the  limiting  ratio  cf  the  varia- 
ble quantities. 

*  As  every  finite  ratio  may  be  expressed  in  finite  terms,  the 
linoiting  ratios  of  quantities  may,  in  many  cases,  be  found  ;  when 
the  quantities  tbemselves  increase  or  decrease  without  limit ;  as  in 
the  following  examples : 

*  Let  tfs«+r**,  bx^-d^  be  two  variable  quantities,  in  which  x  may 
1>e  increased  or  diminished  without  limit,  whilst  the  other  quanti- 
ties a,  r,  1$, d continue  the  same:  then,  by  dividing  both  quantities 
by  •r,  theratk)  will  be  the  same  as  before,  and  will  be  expressed  by 
a^cxXoh-Y^^*^  which,  as  r  decreases,  will  continually  approach  to 
that  of  ff  to  ^,  and  will  come  nearer  to  it  than  by  any  assignable 
difference,  as  ex  and  dx  may  become  less  than  any  assignable  quan- 
tity, whilst  a  anii  b  continue  the  same. 

^  If  the  two  quantities  be  divided  by  **,  the  ratio  will  be  ex- 

ah 

pressed  by  r+—  to  </+"^;  and  if  j?  be  continually  increased,  the 

ah 

fractions-^  and-r-wiU  be  continually  diminished  j  and  therefore 

the  limiting  ratio  is  that  Q£ciad.\f.  i. 

The  first  article  labours  under  the  same  objection  as  the  first 
lemma  of  the  Principia :  it  is  too  generally  apd  abstractly 
stated  5  Its  very  language,  at  once  general  and  figurative  (gene- 
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ral  because  it  means  to  include  quantity  of  every  kind,  and 
figurative  because  it  refers  to  a  particular  mode  by  which  quan- 
tity may  be  conceived  to  be  generated),  bewilders  the  mind 
of  the  student.  He  must  demand,  if  he  desires  mental  con- 
viction, the  involved  sense  of  the  phrases  to  be  expanded,  and 
their  general  sense  to  be  particularized  by  examples  and  il- 
lustrations. Shall  it  be  said  that  the  algebraical  instance  con- 
tained in  the  above  extract  removes  all  difficulty  ?  The  ratio 
of  ax+Bx~  to  cx+dx^,  is  the  same  as  that  o(  a+ix  to  c+dx  .- 
make  x  less,  then  the  ratio  is  nearer,  in  this  last  state,  to  the 
ratio  of  rt  to  r  j  it  becomes  the  ratio  of  a  to  r,  when  x=:o.  This 
may  be  called,  since  there  is  no  law.  forbidding  the  imposition 
of  terms,  the  limiting  ratio;  but  what  then  ?  is  a  single  step 
made  towards  the  real  and  peculiar  object  of  the  method  of 
ultimate  ratios,  the  estimation  of  continued  quantity  ?  A  hun- 
dred such  instances,  mere  algebraical  results,  but  from  the  in- 
troduction of  certain  terms  possessing  some  shew  of  novelty 
and  importance,  might  be  unavailingly  presented  to  the  stu- 
dent. He  would  not  thereby  be  taught  to  investigate  expres- 
sions for  the  value  of  areas  and  the  length  of  curve  lines.  The 
author  of  the  present  tract,  not  satisfied  with  his  preliminary 
algebraical  illustrations  (very  little  more  to  the  purpose,  in 
our. opinion,  than  the  geometrical  illustrations  of  Richard  Jebb), 
adds  an  additional  one  in  a  note  to  the  first  lemma.  After 
stating  the  lemma,  he  says  i  *  First  let  two  variable  quantities 
which  have  each  of  them  a  limit,  continually  approach  to 
equality,  so  that  their  difference  may  become  less  than  any  as- 
signable quantity  :  then  their  limits  will  be  equal :  • 

*  As  this  may,'  says  the  author,  'perhaps  be  more  obvious  by 
making  use  of  symbols :  Let  ^  and  £  be  the  limits  of  two  such 
variable  quantities ;  and  let  the  difFerence  between  the  first  variable 
quantity  and  its  limit  be  x;  and  let  the  difference  between  the 
second  and  its  limit  hej/.  Then  the  quantities  themselves  will  be 
A-±x  and  5±.V»  according  as  they  arc  decreasing  or  increasing 
quantities,  in  which x  and^  are  decreasing  quantities,  and  maybe 
diminished  without  limit,:  Then  if  A  be  not  equal  to  5,  let  either 
of  them,  as  ^,  exceed  the  other  B  by  any  difference  D ;  and  J  will 
be  equal  to  B+D  ;  therefore  A±x  is  equal  to  B+D+x^  which 
cannot  approach  nearer  to  equality  with  i?±y  than  by  the  differ- 
ence Z),  even  if  x  and  y  were  supposed  to  vanish/     p.  3. 

Now,  guided  solely  by  the  conditions  that  are  expressed, 
^hy  cannot  B+D+x^B+y^  when  D+x:=yj  in  which  case 
the  limits  are  not  equal?  Shall  it  be  answered  that  the  tendency 
or  the  approach  of  the  quamitits  to  equality  does  not  cease 
till  .r  andj?=o?  then  the  proposition  means  to,  assert  that 
when  x-  and  j>=o,  if  the  difference  between  A  and  B  be  less 
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<€lun  any  assignable  quantity,  ji  and  £  are  equal,  which  in 
fact  is  laying  down  anew  definition  of  equality.  We  have 
-not  unfairly  stated  the  alternative :  it  is  not  forbidden  by  pre- 
vious definitions  and  explanations  9  and  it  is  not  our  business 
to  be  solicitous  in  effecting  a  reconciliation  between  truth  and 
the  proposition,  by  supposing  the  possibilities  of  emendation 
.and  explanation. 

Newton,  by  his  method  of  prime  and  ultimate  ratios,  is  said 
to  have  observed  a  happy  medium :  avoiding  on  one  hand  the 
absurdity  or  obscurity  of  Cavalerius's  principle,  and  on  the 
other  the  prolixity  of  Archimedes's  method.  Let  us,  honiv^ 
^ever,,  form  correct  notions  on  this  subject.  That  which  has 
been  said,  and  a  thousand  times  repeated,  does  not  necessarily 
bear  on  itself  the  stamp  and  title  of  infallibility.  Would 
Newton,  had  he  solely  left  to  us  the  first  section  as  it  is  now 
found,  have  advanced  considerably  the  method  of  computing 
xontinued  quantity  ?  In  our  opinion,  he  would  not.  The 
principle  of  his  method  was  not  new :  it  had  been  employed 
hj  Archimedes ;  it  was  known  to  Wallis  and  Cavalerius.  The 
benefit  science  received  was  from  the  algorithm  of  the  method, 
•from  the  simplicity  and  facility  of  the  rules  by  which  quantity 
-could  analytically  be  computed.  This  benefit  was  immense  4 
yet  of  the  praaical  modes  of  computing  the  quadratures  o£ 
figures,  and  of  the  algorithm  of  the  fluxionary  calculuf^  there 
is  no  testige  in  tlie  Principia.    Suppose  that  the  quadrature  of 

a  parabola,  of  which  the  equation  is  yss-j,  were  to  be  found, 
Newton  does  not  direct  us,  by  any  thing  expressed  in  the  first 
section,  to  find  the  fluent  of  -^  ;  on  the  contrary,  for  esti- 
mating the  quadrature,  we  should  fall,  from  the  precepts  of 
the  second  lemma,  into  the  methods  of  Wallis  and  Cavalerius ; 
thus,  divide  the  abscissa  m  into  equal  parts  b ;  then  the  sum  of 
parallelograms  that  have  their  bases  equal  to  h,  and  their  sides 

jequ4  to 9  — 7— >  ^ — ^>  &c.  respcctivdy,  equals 

it*   /«.(«+!). (2 »4-l)\ 

or  T  \ 'VTJ^ /♦ 

wbich  does  not  represent  the  area  of  the  curve  exactly,  but 
represents  it  the  more  nearly,  the  less  h  is,  or  the  greater  /i  is  ; 
in  the  language  of  the  analysis  of  infinites^  when  the  base  is  in- 
finitely diminished,  the  sum  of  the  parallelograms,  or  the  area, 

*»    fins       •       (An)*      1      ^ 
=—•273"=*—  '  — -3-  of  rectangle 'contained  by  the 

base  and  the  extreme  ordinate. 
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In  this  example  and  method  the  principle  of  the  computa'^ 
tion  is  equally  exact  as  in  the  method  ot  HmitSi  or  of  prime 
and  ultimate  ratios :  those  mathematidnns  that  have  employee! 
if,  may,  from  the  use  of  loose  and  incorrect  expressions^  be  not 
exempt  from  the  char^  of  absurdity  of  explanation  j  yet  their 
vindication  is  riot  difficult :  change  the  expressions  *  infinitely 
diminished'  &c.  into  *  limits'  &c.  and  the  two  methods  become 
identical. 

'  What  we  have  said,  respects  solely  the  principle  of  the 
method  of  computation  ;  for,  as  it  has  been  already  stated,  the 
rules  and  processes  of  fluxionary  computation  are  not  laid 
down  in  the  Principia.  If  we  invest  the  method  of  limits 
with  the  algorithm  of  the  fluxionary  calculus,  with  the  com- 
pendium of  its  processes  and  the.commodiousness  of  its  rules^ 
then  indeed  between  that  method  and  the  arithmetic  of  in- 
finites, or  the  ancient  exhaustions,  is  the  diSerence  immense : 
let  any  one  endeavour  to  compute  by  the  latter  methods  the 
area  of  a  curve  of  which  the  ordinate  is  V^ -f-^Ar+rx^,  or  the 

length  of  a  ciurvc  in  which  y'=  — ,  and  he  will  perceive  this. 

diflFcrcnce.  This  therefore  is  the  praise  of  Newton  :  that  he 
hivented  a  method  of  computation,  a  calculus  of  easy  and 
most  extensive  application ;  a  calculus,  in  its  principle  not  more 
exact  than  that  by  which  Archimedes  found  the  dimensiqiis 
of  a  circle,  but  furnished  with  a  simple  aiid  commodious  aU 
gorithm,  with  rules  and  processes  thgt  reduced  tlie  solution 
of  all  problems  of  the  same  kind  to  a  mere  matter  of  analyti- 
cal computation.  The  ancient  mathematicians,  and  the  ma- 
thematicians immediately  preceding  Newtoi^  i^vailing  them- 
selves of  the  peculiar  properties  of  certain  curves,  were  able 
indeed  to  draw  tangents  to  such  curves,  and  to' square  them. 
But  by  the  new  calculus  tangents  were  irawn  to  all  curves  by 
the  same  analytical  operatibn,  and  their  areas  found.  Archie 
inedes  determined  the  length  of  the  circumference  of  the 
circle.  We  cannot  derive  fironl  the  lemmas  of  the  first  8ec«> 
tion  a  method  of  computing  it  more  easily ;  even  the'fluxionary 
calculus  4oe$  not  afford  a  result  with  much  greater  facility  and 
brevity,  than  the  method  of  the  Greek  geometer :  but  then 
the  fluxionary  calculus  has  this  advantage,  that  it  finds  the 
)en^h  of  all  other  curves  by  the  same  process  as  ^t  by  which 
it  nnds  Uie  length  of  a  circle. 

We  have  nearly  lost  sight  of  the  author  of  tlie  present  tracts 
seduced  by  a  desire  of  shewing  that  the  doctrine  of  prime  and 
'  ultimate  ratios,  in  the  first  section,  is  not  tlie  method  of  flux- 
ions, and  that  the  claim  of  Newton  to  originality  of  Invention 
(and  no  one  has  equal  claims)  must  not  be  placed  solely  on  the 
principle  of  coipputation  laid'  cIqwq  in  that  sectioa.    The 
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reason  of  his  not  fairly  prefixing  his  method  of  fluxions^  is  to 
fee  attributed  partly  to  his  fondness  for  the  synthetical  form 
of  demonstration,  and  partly  to  thc,fashion  of  writing  with 
]^urposed  involution  and  mystery,  that  prevailed  during  the 
times  in  which  he  lived. 

A  commentary  on  the  Principia,  up  to  the  seventh  section, 
<ioes  not  require  the  method  (rf  fluxions,  properly  so  caMcd. 
In  that  and  in  the  succeeding  sections,  the  method  of  prime 
and  ultimate  ratios  under  its  geometrical  form  is  inefficient 
for  the  deduction  of  certain  results  which  the  great  author  ex- 
hibits. Ought  not  therefore  a  commentary  on  the  Principia 
to  be  preceded  by  a  preliminary  tract,  containing  the  principles 
and  method  of  the  fluxionary  or  differential  calculus,  with  the 
method  of  ultimate  ratios  under  *  its  geometrical  form,  ^lib- 
joined,  or  connected,  or  deduced  ? 

We  have  already  said  that  the  tiuthor  of  the  present  tract 
considers  the  first  lemma  as  capable  of  proof:  in  his  preface 
ke  remarks  that  *  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  the  greatest  gc* 
nius  the  world  ever  produced  could  mistake  a  definition  -or 
self-evident  proposition,  for  a  demonstrable  ^ne.'     We  do  not 
admire  this  kind  of  argument ;  it  is  neither  pleasant  nor  con- 
vincing.    Why  docs  Newton  consider  the  lemma  as  demon- 
strable ?  The  answer'  is,  because  after  its  enunciation  he  pro- 
ceeds with  *  Si  negas,*  &c.     May  not  this  part  be  considered 
as  a  developement  of  the  meaning  of  the  hypothesis,  by  the 
statement  of  a  case  wherein  the  conditions  are  not  those  to 
be  observed  according  to  the  hypothesis  ?    Wliat  are  the  no- 
tions of  equality  gtfined  by  a  student  from  the  Elements  ?  He 
is  taught  that  two  triangles  are  equal,  -when  the  one  can  be 
placed  on  the  other,  so  as  exactly  to  coincide  with  it  ^  that  right- 
.iined  spaces  are  equal,  when  they  are  the  sum  or  difference  of 
«iich  spaces  as  would  cover  one  another.     From  such  instruc- 
tion he  shall  not  surely  be  able  to  perceive  the  real  and  neces- 
sary equality  between  the  area  of  a  curve  and  the  ultimate  ratb 
of  a  series  of  parallelograms  described  on  the  parts  of  a  base* 
His  conceptions  of  equality  are  likely  to  be  conceptions  of 
absolute  and  metaphysical  equality :  and  he  may  despair  of  in^- 
tiatioiiinto  the  mysteries  of  the  sublime  geometry,  except  some 
plain-'Spoken  friend  inform  him  that  curve^ined  spaces  cannot 
t)C  measured  after  the  same  manner  as  rectilinear,  tliat  th^e- 
fgre  it  is  necessary  to  devise  a  new  method  of  computing  their 
values,  and  that  for  the  sake  of  abridgment  in  language  it 
may  be  convenient  to  lay  down  a  new  test  and  definition  of 
equality^ 

Tiiose  who  maintain  that  the  first  lemma  does  not  solely 
describe  a  method  for  computing  continued  quantity,  but  that 
it  establishes  an  absolute  equality  between  the  ultimate  ratios 
of  the  curvilinear  figurci  and  of  the  sum  of  the  parallelograms. 
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ought  to  shew  that  such  equality  always  happens.  What  i$ 
the  case  when  the  figure  to  the  second  lemma  is  the  quadrant 
of  a  circle  ? 

Whatever  is  the  mode  of  computation,  we  arc  only  able  ta 
obtain  an  approximate  value  of  the  area  of  the  currilinear 
figur^e- 

We  have  considered  hitherto  the  author's  method  oi  esta- 
blishing the  lemmas  of  the  first  section :  the  second  and  third 
sections  are  not  difficult  to  students.  The  propositions  of  these 
two  last  sections  are  demonstrated  in  the  present  tract  with 
neatness,  but  without  any  novelty  of  remark  or  illustration. 
We  find  little  that  the  commentaries  of  Richard  Jebb,  of  Le 
Sueur,  and  Jacquier,  do  not  supply  to  the  student.  We  wish  the 
author  had  composed  the  first  part  of  his  scholium  with  greater 
attention  to  perspicuity  and  neatness  of  expression. 

Of  the  exactness  of  the  author's  explanation,  and  of  the  fe- 
licity of  his  illustration,  we  have  already  stated  our  opinion. 
But  we  should  not  discharge  our  critical  duties  faithfully,  if 
we  did  not  express  our  dissatisfaction  at  the  want  of  novelty 
that  must  be  obvious  to  every  mathematician  who  has  sought 
to  understand  the  works  of  the  great  Newton.  The  algebrai- 
cal illustrations  to  the  first  section,  were  they  satisfactory,  would 
not  be  new.  Why  such  illustrations  are  not  satisfactory,  \frc 
Ijaveendeavourcd  to  explain.  That  the  Principia  are  capable 
cif  a  comment,  at  once  luminous  and  exact,  it  is  not  in  our 
hitention  to  deny ;  but  great  difiiculties  shall  await  him  that 
xmdertakes  it :  yet  a  task  more  honourable,  and  more  grateful 
to  English  mathematicians,  cannot  be  imposed.  Are  we  con«- 
tented  merely  to  look  up  to  and  admire,  as  a  trophy  or  proud 
structure,  that  monument  of  his  mighty  genius  which  Newton 
has  left  to  us  ?  Days  and  nights  shall  not  be  fruitlessly  con- 
sumed by  him,  who  succeeds  in  explaining  the  stability  of  its 
foundation,  the  uniformity  of  its  plan,  and  the  artifices  of  its  . 
construction. 


Art,  V. — A  Candid  Examination  of  the  Rev*  Charles  Daubing s 
V indicia  Ecclesia  Anglicans ;  in  which  some  of  the  False  Rea^ 
soningSf  Incorrect  Statements y  and  Palpable  Misrepresentations^ 
in  a  Publication^  entitled^  *  7he  True  Churchman  ascertainrj^ 
by  John  Qverton^  A*  B*  are  pointed  out.  With  Occasional 
Strictures  on  the  above-mentioned  Work  of  Mr,  Ovifton,  ivo^ 
3/.  6d^    Hatchard.     1805. 

IN  an  advertisement  prefixed  to  this  work,  wc  ajc  informed 
that  it  is  little  more  than  a  transcript  of  the  review  of  Mr. 
Daubeoy's  Vindici«:  Ecclcsi«  Anglican»,  which  appeared  ia 
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certsdn  numbers  of  the  Christian  Observer  for  the  year  1804  ^ 
and  which  the  writer  of  the  advertisement  *  has  obtained  leave 
to  lay  before  the  public  in  its  present  form/ 

By  the  nature  of  this  republication,  the  Candid  Examiner^ 
it  is  evident,  renounces  all  claim  to  the  courtesies  which  are  dae 
from  us  to  our  brethren  of  the  same  profession.  His  per- 
formance is  tendered  to  our  examination  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  work  of  any  other  writer  5  and  it  challenges  our  notice 
bv  this  additional  pretension,  that  having  discharged  its  ori- 
gmal  and  Ordinary  office^  it  is  thought  of  importance  enougk 
to  exert  its  operations  beyond  die  sphere  of  the  readers  of  that 
miscellany  in  which  it  first  appeared,  and  to  impart  the  benefits 
of  instructive  criticism  to  the  public  at  large. 

We  do  not  ourselves  make  any  professions  of  infallibility  in 
our  critical  decisions :  and  the  same,  no  doubt,  is  true  of  the 
principles  of  all  our  competitors.  We  do  not  therefore  think 
that  we  are  to  be  withholdcn  from  delivering  our  unbiassed 
judgment  respecting  tlie  present  performance,  by  any  consi- 
derations of  the  quarter  from  which  it  proceeds.  It  may  in- 
deed be  said,  *  Who  shall  decide  when  doctors  disagree  ?^  But 
in  those  parts  of  his  work  in  which  our  sentiments  accord 
with  those  of  the  reviewer  of  Mr.  Daubeny,  our  additional 
suffrage  may  perhaps  have  some  weight  with  that  learned 
gentleman  and  with  the  public ;  and  in  those  where  we  differ 
it  cannot  be  amiss  that,  if  the  *  bane*  proceeds  from  one  criti- 
cal journal,  the  *  antidote'  should  issue  from  another. 

Besides,  did  we  leave  this  work  unnoticed,  we  are  persuaded 
that  we  should  not  give  satisfaction  to  its  author,  and  might  nrn 
the  hazard  also  of  incurring  from  him  the  imputation  which 
is  contained  in  his  first  paragraph :  *  We  cannot  view  these 
theological  conflicts  with  the  cold  apathy  of  some  pf  our  cri- 
tical competitors.'  We  shall  proceed  therefore  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  *  Candid  Examination :'  and  we  trust  that  from 
this  account  there  will  not  be  any  just  reason  to  apply  to  us  th« 
censure  which  the  writer  has  delivered  in  the  remainder  of  the 
above  sentence :  *  Still  less  do  we  find  ourselves  disposed^ 
after  the  example  of  others,  furiouslv  to  rush  into  the  combat 
as  the  bigoted  upholders  of  a  party. 

From  a  comparison  of  the  judgment  which  is  given  in  thii 
•  publication  respecting  the  writings  of.  Mr.  Overton  and  Mr« 
Daubeny^  we  fed  no  hesitation  (if  the  authors  in  this  contro- 
\'ersy  may  be  arranged  in  two  antagonist  divisions)  in  placing 
the  Candid  Examiner  among  the  ranks  of  the  Overtonians. 
As  such  therefore  we  have  no  difliculty  in  stating  that  he  is  the 
^  most  respectable  of  the  writers  on  that  side  of  the  controversy 
which  have  yet  come  before  us.  In  delivering  this  opinion 
wc  are  influenced  by  a  regard  conjointly  to  his  experience 
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and  learning  on  the  matters  in  disputej  to  the  sonndness  of  his 
principles,  to  his  talents  as  a  rcasQner,  and  to  the  moderation 
and  good  temper  with  which  he  expresses  himself.  If  in 
come  one  or  more  of  these  particidars  he  be  inferior  to  any 
other  writer  on  that  side,  yet,  in  a  collective  view,  we  prefer 
him  to  them  all ;  and  especially,  in 'all  the  qualifications  which 
we  have  mentioned,  we  prefer  him  very  far  to  the  self-appoint- 
ed head  and  leader  of  the  band,  Mr.  Overton.  This  latter 
gentleman,  with  a  great  parade  of  quotations,  did  yet  scarcely 
at  all  penetrate  beneath  the  svrface.  His  materials  were  all, 
as  far  as  they  respected  the  primitive  writers  of  the  church  of 
England,  exceedingly  common-place  and  obvioOs,  and  such  as 
had  been  repeatedly  before  the  public,  in  the  compilations  of 
Messrs.  To^dy,  Bowman,  &c.  &c.  The  Candid  Examiner, 
however,  though,  as  we  shall  soon  sec,  he  travels  too  much  in 
the  beaten  course,  and  has  preserved  more  than  a  sufficient 
,share  of  the  old  traditional  mistakes  and  errors  of  his  asso-r 
ciates,  has  yet  manifested  a  considerable  acquaintance  with  the 
writings  of  the  reformers,  and  the  history  of  the  religious 
c^inions  of  their  days.  Hence  it  is  that  he  has  successfully 
exposed  some  errors  of  Mr.  Daubeny,  and  has  thrown  out  se- 
veral remarks  which  may  well  deserve  the  attention  of  that 
gentleman.  , 

The  writer  has  shewn  a  commendable  spirit  of  moderation, 
where  he  declares  his  persuasion  that  it  was  not  in  the  design 
of  the  governors  of  our  church  to  exclude  either  Calvinists  or 
anti-Calvinists  from  her  communion,  or  even  from  ministering 
at  her  altars  5  and  we  are  well  convinced  that  the  documents 
of  those  times  will  bear  him  out  in  his  position.     If  therefore 
this  writer  be  correct  (we  insert  this  proviso,  not  that  we  have 
any  other  reason  for  it,  but  merely  because  we  have  not  Mr. 
'     Daubeny^s  work  at  hand  to  satisfy  ourselves  of  the  fact)  in 
^  string  thj^  extent  to  which  he  affirms  that  Mr.  Daubeny 
maintains  the  contrary  opinion  of  the  resigned  exclusion  of 
the  Calvinist,  he  has  our  suffirage  along  with  him,  and,  with 
whatever  reluctance,,  we  most  declare  our  dissent  from  the 
learned  and  zealous  archdeacon.    We  approve  further  of  the 
* .  feelings  which  impel  him  to  wbh  that  the  names  both  of  Cal- 

vinist and  Arminian  were  mutually  disclaimed  by  all  ministers 
\^  of  the  church  of  Engknd,'and  the  use  of  them  mutually  for- 

\^  borne.    The  distinction  which  he  has  laid  down  in  another' 

\  plaice  between  the  Calvinist  and  puritan,  is  well  founded.   His 

J»  remark  respecting  the  use  of  the  term  'second  justification' 

1;  wh6n  applied  to  our  final  acceptance  with  God,  that '  in  the  age 

[l  of  the 'Reformation  no  one  instance  occurs  of  any  protestant 

I  writer,  who  either  directly  asserts,  or  can  fairly  be  interpreted 

to  i*np1y,  such  an  use*  (p*  88),  is,  though  not  strictly  true,  yct^ 
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very'  nearly  so :  and  the  remarks  adduced  in  support  of  the  al- 
leged necessary  connexion  between  true  justifying  lively  faith,, 
according  to  the,  mind  of  our  church,  ahd  the  work$  of.  the 
Spirit,  are;  upon  the  whole,  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  Mr. 
Daubeny.  In  these  points,  we  think,  the  labours. of  this  writer 
are  commendable.  And,  though  we  are  of  opinioa  that  he  has 
a  very  inadequate  sense  of  the  manifold  literary  enormities  and 
vices  of  Mr.  Overton,  yet  we  account  it  something  gained 
that  he  does  not  see  in  that  author,  like  many  of  his  adherents, 
all  beauty  and  perfection ;  but  has,  though  with  a  very  sooth- 
ing and  gentle  hand,  intermixed  and  tempered  the  sound  of 
the  scourges  directed  to  th«  shoulders  of  Mr.  Daubeny,  with 
a  few  friendly  strictures  upon  *  the  True  Churchman  ascer- 
tained.' 

Yet,  when  we  said  that  this  author  is  preferred  by  us  to  ail 
the  other  champions  on  that  side  in  the  debate,  and  that  he 
has  displayed  qualifications  for  the  controversy  superior  to 
those  exhibited  by  the  rest  of  them,  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  any  very  high  praise  was  intended,  or  that  we  look  upon 
his  accomplishments  as  at  all,  from  their  positive  and  internal 
excellence,  requiring  any  extraot'dinary  contribution  of  admi- 
ration or  applause.  He  shines  amid  the  twinkling  of  lesser 
fires.  He  may  be  accounted  rich,  because  his  bretliren  arc 
poor.  Perhaps  no  controversy  can  be  named  in  which  so 
much  false  reasoning,  so  many  incorrect  statements,  palpable 
misrepresentations,  ill-humoured  and  caustic  insinuations  and 
>  charges,  have  been  poured  out  upon  the  public^  as  have  ap- 
peared (we  might  say,  we  fear,  on  both  sides ;  but  as  have 
appeared,  we  will  say,  more  especially)  on  the  Calvinistic  side  in 
this  controversy,  from  its  very  beginning  to  the  present  day, 
upon  the  several  occasions  when  the  genius  of  Calvinism  has 
revisited  the  earth,  and  in  a  more  especial  manner  aroused  his, 
partizans  to  fresh  warfare ;  which,  if  we  make  no  error  in  our 
qilculation,  has  bee  a,  comet-like,  after  an  interval  of  every, 
thirty  years,  or  thereabout,  since  the  era  of  the  Reformation. 
Accordingly  it  will  be  found,  that  the  Candid  Examiner,  not- 
withstanding the  portion  of  praise  which  we  have  allowed 
him,  has,  where  his  remarks  are  new,  top  frequently  onl v  given 
birth  to  new  ertors ;  where  they  are  old,  he  has,  too  much  in 
the  way  of  his  brethren,  handed  them  forward,  to  the  next, 
comer  with  all  or  more  than  all  the  load  of  original  imperfec-*^ 
tions  on  their  heads.  1  o  his  views  and  principles  (especially 
those  relating  to  the  sacrament  of  baptism)  we  can  by  no  means 
grant  out  unqualified  approbation  i  and  with  regard  to  that^ 
leading  object^  of  his  work,  the  communicating  to  his  readers 
an  adequate  judgment  of  the.  value  of  Mr.  Daubeny 's  Vindiciaj 
Ecdesis  Aoiglicanse,  we  are  compelled  to  say  that  in  cur  opi- 
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Bion  he  has  failed  very  materially  j  he  has  written,  wc  fear,' 
toa  much  in  the  character  of  an  adversary ;  the  *  evil  manners* 
of  that  author  he  has  engraven  on  *  brass/  his  *  virtues*  arc 
written,  as  it  were,  in  *  water.' 

We  proceed  to  shew,  in  some  particular  instances,  how  this 
writer  has  exemplified  in  his  practice  several  of  the  principal 
errors  into  which  the  Calvinistic  disputants,  especially  as  the 
controversy  is  now  carrying  on  under  the  aui^pices  of  Mr. 
Overton,  are  so  exceedingly  prone  to  fall. 

The  first  which  we  shall  specify  is  in  the  misapplication  and 
misuse  of  terms,  and  those  such  as  respect  the  very  essence  and 
foundation  of  the  controversy. 

At  p.  408  Mr.  Daubeny  observes^  that  though  the  names  of 
Luther  and  Zuingle  are  introduced  into  the  Apology  for  the 
English  Church  by  bishop  Jewell,  yet  the  name  of  Calvin  does 
not  once  occur  throughout  tlic  whole  performance.  But  itf 
Mr.  Daubeny  aware  how  very  frequently  the  name  of  that 
reformer  occurs  in  bishop  Jcweirs  Defence  of  the  Apology,  and 
with  what  honour  he  is  always  mentioned  ? 

^  His  antagonist  Vfarding  is  continually  reviling  the  bishop  as  a 
disciple  of  CaUin  (Jewell's  Defence,  r.  152,  and  elsewKfre,  edit. 
161 1 )  and  the  English  prottfstants  2A  large,  under  the  title  ot  Calvin- 
irtt.  (lb.  p.  25,  and  elsewhere.)  The  bisbop  never  dis^^vowa  the 
charge,  and  he  sometimes  defends  CaWin  in  terms  of  high  respect. 
**  Touching  Mr.  Calvin,  it  is  great  wrong  untruly  to  report  «o  re- 
verend a  father,  and  so  worthy  an  ornament  of  the  church  of  God, 
&Q.''*    p.  106. 

The  remark  of  Mr.  Daubeny,  which  is  referred  to  in  this 
passage,  is  in  truth  of  no  great  value,  and  we  do  not  wish  to 
say  a  word  in  its  defence.  But,  in  lieu  of  it,  we  can  help  that 
gentleman  to  one  which  he  will  know  well  how  to  estimate, 
which  the  Candid  Examiner  will  not  despise,  and  of  which  we 
wonder  greatly  that  it  should  be  now  to  be  produced  for  the 
first  time  (which  we  believe  to  be  the  case)  in  this  controversy. 
Every  one  knows  the  importance  of  bishop  Jewell's  Apology. 
In  some  respects  its  authority,  about  the  times  when  it  was 
Issued)  was  higher  than  that  o£  the  thirty-nine  articles.  It  was 
tendered  to  the  christian  world  as  a  complete  and  authoritative 
draught  of  the  principles  of  the  reformed  church  of  England. 
In  its  own  words, — 'Exposuimus  universam  rationem  religt- 
bnis  nostrse,  quid  de  Deo  Patre,  quid  de  ejus  unico  filio  Jcsu] 
Christo,  quid  de  Spiritu  Sancto,  quid  de  ecclesia,  quid  de  sa-. 
cramentis,  quid  de  ministerio,  quid  de  sacris  scripturis,  quid 
de  caeremoniis,  quid  de  oixmi  parte  persuasionis  christianae,  * 
sentiamus.**    (Enchirid,  Theolog. . Vol.  I.  p.  339')  .  Yet  not- 

*  *■  Wee  have  declared  at  large  unto  thee  tie  ^/^ry  vSote  maaet  of  our  reVgiu^ 
«Hiat  our  faith  i»  of  God  the  father,  of  hu  onfy  sonne  Jetus  Christ,  of  th^ 
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withstanding  these  large  and  comprehensive  expressions,  *thc 
very  whole  manner  of  our  religion/  *  every  part  of  Christiaxft' 
belief,'  we  shall  seek  in  it  in  vain,  for  any  doctrine  of  predes-. 
tbation.  There  is  not  a  word  in  the  whole  book  respecting 
election,  predestination,  or  reprobation,  excepting  diat,  in 
p.  265  (Enchir.  Theol.)f  where  he  is  talking  of  the  corruptions 
of  the  Romish  church,  a  reference  is  made  to  Matth.  c.  24, 
V,  24,  *  imofnuch  thaty  if  it  were  posjiile,  tiry  shall  deceive  the 
^ery  elect* — But  all  this  is  by  the  way^ 

To  return  then  to  the  Candid  Examiner.     *  Harding  is 
continually  reviling  the  bishop  as  a  disciple  of  Calvin,  and 
the  English  protestants  at  large  under  the  title  of  Calvinists^ 
and  the  bishop  never  disavows  the  charge.'    Let  us  hear  the 
bishop  himself,  in  one  of  the  places  refered  to  by  the  Exa- 
miner (p.  23) :     *  And  here  he  (Harding)  reckoncth  up  by 
rote  a  many  of  names  of  his  onvne  mating^  Lutherans,  Zuin- 
gUans,  Calvinists*     (Jewell,  p.  198.)     This  surely  may  be 
interpreted,  without  a  stretch,  to  be  something  not  very  unlike 
a  disavowal  of  the  name.    And  we  could  bring  a  great  deal 
more  to  shew  that  Jewell's  feelings  might  have  been  more 
truly  expressed,  *  as  wee  have  no  religion  but  onelie  Christcs, 
so  desire  we  to  be  called  after  the  names  of  none  but  his,  and 
as  we  bee,  so  to  be  named  Christians.*    But  to  let  this  pass^ 
has  the  writer  told  us  here  all  that  he  knows  of  the  term 
Calvinist,  as  it  was  objected  to  the  English  protestants  by 
Harding  and  m^ny  other  Romanists  i    Whether  he  has  or 
has  not,  it  will  behove  us  to  be  a  little  more  explicit.     "Wliat ' 
then,  if,  by  the  same  rule,  Cranmer  might  be  proved  to  be  a 
Calvinist  ?  But  that  is  a  very  small  matter.  What  if,  by  the  same 
rulej  the  learned  and  excellent  Dr.  Hey,  in  spite  of  himself, 
and,  in  Dr.  Hey's  judgment,  all  the  church  of  England,  in 
spite  of  themselves,  might  be  shewn  to  be  Calvinists  i    <  llie 
Romanbts  and  Lutherans,'  says  that  valuable  writer,  *  would 
not  deiiy,  either  that  eating  Christ's  h6d.j  is  a  commemora* 
tion,  or  a  partaking  of  the  benefits  of  a  sacrifice  ;  nor  should 
WE  Calvinists;  but  still,  every  thing  between  the  precept 
^^  take,  eat,'^  and  the  obedience  to  it  (including  the  reward  or 
benefit),  is  human.'    (Lect,  in  Divinity,  Vol.  4,  p.  339O    In 
the  sense  in  which  Dr.  Hey  has  here  used  the  term  Calvi/titt 
(with  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  the  sacrament,  and  to 
nothing  else),  in  this  very,  sense  and  in  no  other,  in  reference 
to  this  very  doctrine  of  the.  sacrament  and  nothing  else,  was 
that  term  applied  by  Harding  and  the  other  Ronmh  writers, 
in  the  times  of  JeweUj.to  the  English  protestants.    What, 


Holy  Ghost,  of  the  chur«h,  of  the  tacraments,  of  the  mioisterie,  of  checcrip- 
tum,  or  €crenioaie»|  aod  i^gvery  fart  ofdrhtiaa  UUefc:  Jeweirs  l^^^)&{'(^^ 
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"^  t&drefore,  the  fact  of  the  imputation  of  tliis  name,  in  such  a 
meaning,  can  have  to  do  in  the  present  controversy,  respect- 
ing those  matters,  which  did  not,  till  several  years  afterwards, 
obtain  the  name  of  the  Calv'misitc point s^  we  are  unable  tq 
perceive.  For  any  such  purpose,  there  is  not  any  name  in 
,thr  whole  vocabulary,  whether  of  Romish  or  Protestant  ap- 
pellations of  reproach,  which  it  would  not  as  well  h^ve  suited 
the  argument  of  the  Examiner  to  have  shewn  apjrfied  to  Jewel! 
and  his  'contemporaries.  The  author,  therefore,  has  done 
here  not  merely  nothing,  but  what  is  worse  than  noHiing  \ 
\ ;  for  he  has  done  that  which  is  very  well  calculated  to  mislead 

'J;-  ,    ',    and  to  deceive. 

>  JHi  '  ^^  h2L\^  a  quan-el  also,  not  very  unlike  the  above,  against 
^'^  his  use  of  the  names  Arminius  and  Arminian  in  pages  dS'and 
.  ^ ;-.  '  69,  as  gathered  from  ^  passage  in  bishop  Hall,  and  another  in 
Isaac  Walton.  But  we  must  forbear ;  lest  our  ^  candid  ex- 
amination' should  grow  to  be  almost  as  large  as  the  Examin- 
er's, and  it  should  become  necessary  for  us  *  to  obtain  leave 
to  lay  it  before  the  public  in  another  form.* 

Instead  of  our  argument,  we  shall  however  tell  a  short 
story,  which  will  point  the  minds  of  our  readers  to  the  same 
L  JiP^      moral  to  which  it  would  have  been  the  object  of  our  argu- 
5^^**;^-rncnt  to  have  drawn  them. 

ir^<V  >  The   *  brazen  mouths'  of  their  adversaries  so  far  pre-    - 
^  >    vailed,  that  the  name  of  Arminian  stood,  for  many  years, 
I '     for  nothing  better  than  a  strange  compound  of  pcrpery  and 
Sociniai(ism.  -  Mr.  Bull  (afterwards  the  far-famed  bishop  of 
^^^*St.  Daiid's)  informs  us,  that  his  family  suffered  temporal' 
.  ^%  losses,  and,  what  grieved  him  a  great  deal  more,  the  efficacy 
^'    of  his  ministerial  labours  was  very  much  impaired,  by  the 
,  ^-^  ^^"  charges  of  Socinianism  which  were  reiterated  against  him     ^ 
t,;*    <    bf  his  Calvtnistical  opponents.  (Apolog.  pro  Harmon,  p*  10.)   ^ 
?^v    J^Yet  this  was  the  man  who  had  then  composed  (Ibid.  p.  8),  ^ 
r^"  .    and  did  soon  after  publish,  that  illustrious  Defence  of  the . 
<*^*'^   Nicenc  Creed,  which  has  ever  since  been  regarded  as  the  best  * 
'^^  J^^^^>"»indicatiaxx  of  the  Catholic  faith  which  modern  iimti  bavd'* 
~  *  .^Jproduced.  ' 

To  go  on  from  terms  and  singU  pljrases  ;  the  next  fault 
V .    ^  with  which  we  have  to  tax  the  Examiner  is,  that  he  do(^s  not 
*    .always  rightly  understand  and  interpret  the  paswges  6f  our 
ancient  writers,  -upon  which  he  erects  his  arguments.    :There 
.  are  several  reasons  which  give  birth  to  frequent  repetitions  of  * 
this  blemisL  among  the  writers  in  this  controversy.  •  A  v^ry  * 
copious  source  of  them^  exists  ia^  the  want  of  f&miliaritj^     ^ 
with  pur  ancient  idioms,  and  in  an  ignqmkcC,or  inconslder- 
ation  of  the  changes  which  have  ta^en  pjl|u:e^in  the  English, 
phraseology.  We  have  seen,  for  instancej  in  two  regent  Calvia--  "^ 
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istical  writers,  with  every  appearance  too  of  its  having  been 
borrowed  from  a  third,  an  argument  urged  with  great  gravity, 
to  fix  upon  a  work  the  doctrine  of  idolatrous  worship,  which 
would  equally  as  well  prove  that  every  man  who  is  married  ^n 
one  of  oiir  churches  is  guilty  of  that  sin,  and  which  would 
run  us  into  hazard  of  the  same  imputation  when  we  speak, 
after  the  fashion  of, one  of  our  .uniyersiries,  *  of  tlic  >/^IJ- 
worshi^ul  ih/t  yice-qh^ncellor,  or  ^hc  vjor^hifful  the  PisiyQ;:.* 

^  *  .Hooker  says,  *'  All  receive  not  the  grace  of  God  which  tc- 
ceive  the  sjunameat  pf  his  grace."  (5ook  v.  c.  57.)  No  a^tb<:)r 
is  rpqrc  c;cprcs8  as  to  t)ic  cfficapy  of  the  saqramenc?,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  our  using  them,  than  be  is  ;  but,  by  comparing, diffi^re^t 
i^artsof  Jiis  work^. together,  it  will  appear,  that  he  did  pot  cxtc^ 
their  virtue  in  that  unlirnited  and  indiscriminate  mani^cr  whicjl 
Mr.  Daubcny  appear^  to  do  ip  this  chiptcr.  Speaking,  as  he  ^ge- 
nerally does,  in  tlicnAmeof  real  believers,  he  says,  "  ^ptjsaibo^ 
declarcth  and  raakcth  us  .CJhristi;ins.  In  which  respect  we  j^8tly 
^hold  it  to  be  the  dopr.oFour  aqtual  entrance  into  God's  house,  tli^c 
first  apparent  beginninjj  of  life  ;  a  seal,  perhaps^  to  tJte grace  of  ekc^ 
tion  before  rccc|v<;d ;  but  tp  our  sanctificatiqn  here,  a  step  tlxat 
.hath  not  any  before  it."  And,  in  the  niargin,  quotes,  in  cpnfir-. 
.inaiipn  of  the  fqrcgoing  phrase  in  italics,  "  He  which  is  not  ^ 
Christian  before  he  <coine  to  leceivc  baptism,  cannot  be.made^ 
christian  by  baptism  ;  which  Is  only  the  seal  of  the  grace  of  Gp^. 
before  received."  Hpokcr  here  evidently  speak'sin  a  more  Calvin- 
istic  strain  than  many  will  approve  of;  but  be  that  as  it  may^» 
the  word />eyh(ip.i  in  the  text,  and  the  passage  quoted  i^  themargiq, 
evidently  shew  that  he  did  not  Goqisider  grace  as  necessarily. at^- 
,nexed  to  the  reception  of  baptism.  We  are  as  fully  sensible  a;i 
Mu  Daubepy  qan  be  of  the  holy  xfficacy  of  the  baptismal  tacr^v*  *\  ^ 
.ment,  and  of  its  important  connexion  with  the  scbeoie  of  rcdempr  %  ' 
ttQn;  much  more  so,  in  !ced,  than, our. present  limits  ^ill  al)o;\y' 
.tts  to  explain  ;  Ij^it  wt  objept  to  soipe  pf  Mr.  Daubeny't  e;^pre^« 
sious,  because  yfeare  Qpnvinced  tl^at  he  carftes ,  the  authoriti^  .^ 
*frc^m  ivhich  he  quotes  in^o,  n^Cf.e  |;en^al  conclusjoys  ,thjin  ^beir 
known  principfe^  w|)I  Afvaffapt.'   ,P.  78.         ^^         ,   .  '^ 

It  is  remarkable  that  the '  Caildzd  Examiper  should  find       - 
words  tp  tell  us   that   ^Hpokcr, here  etiden^ly  tpeaks jnjir      ♦ 
more  Calvinistic  strain  than  many  will  approve  of,*  injTQ*     ^l*. 
fcrence  to  certain  expresstoni  takeia  from  ^t  passage  which  is 
perhapstth&<iDe«irhich  verfiioanyanqiibei^.wouldpitchupoii   ^  ^• 
as  the  jnojt  mnti-calvinistical  _yi  ^the  whole    Eclesiastical  Po*- 
.lity.   Let us  lay  t;h^j^j^ssag^ja[M)ce5|t  large; before  pur  riders;, 
landthcn  rlok  tb^xn  judge  whether  Uxe'<;QAtsxt9  ^nd  train  af 
argument^  •might*  not  have  vied  this  writer^  to  suspect  $qtne 
mistake  in  his  interpretation.    It  constitote?  (for  in  the  Candid    , 
Examination  the  reference  is  forgott^to  be.  inserted) .a  part 
©f  the  <Joth  section  of  the  fifth ;b69k,       ' 
'  Crit.Rby.  V0I5.  y^z/if,  i8o^«  ^        M  ^ 
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♦■'TLere  arc  that  elevate*  too  much  the  ordinary  and  immediate 
means  of  life,  rc^yirg  wholly  on  the  bare  conceit  of  that  eternal 
eleiDtion,  which  notwithstanding  includeth  ar  subordination  of 
means,  without  which  we  are  not  actaally  brought  to  enjoy  what 
God  secretly  did  intend ;  and  therefore  to  build  upon  God's  clcc- 
tion,  if  we  keep  not  ourselves  to  the  ways  which  he  hath  ap- 
pointed for  men  to  walk  in»  is  but  a  self-deceiving  vanity.  When 
the  apostle  saw  men  called  to  the  participation  of  Jesus' Christ, 
after  the  gospel  of  God  embraced  and  the  sacrament  of  life  re- 
ceivedy  he  feareth  not  then  to  put  them  in  the  number  of  elect 
saints;  he  then  accounteth  them  delivered  from  death,  and  clean 
purged  from  all  sin.  Till  then,  notwithstanding  their  preordina- 
tion unto  life,  which  none  could  know  of  saving  God,  what  were 
thevy  in  the  apostle's  own  account,  but  children  of  wrath,  as 
well  as  others,  plain  aliens,  altogether  without  hope ;  stringers, 
utterly  ivithout  God  in  this  present  world  ?  So  that  by  sacra- 
ments, and  other  sensible  tokens  of  grace,  wc  may  boldly  gather, 
that  he  whose  mercy  vouchsafeth  now  to  bestow  the  means,  hath 
also  long  sithence  intended  us  that  whereunto  they  lead.  But  let 
ns  never  think  it  safe  to  presume  of  our  own  last  end  by  bare  con- 
jectural collections  of  his  first  intent  and  purpose,  the  means  fail- 
ing that  should  came  between.  Predestination  bringcrtb  not  to 
life  without  the  grace  of  external  vocation,  wherein  our  baptism 
is  iinplied.  For  as  we  are  not  naturally  men  without  birlh,  so 
neither  arc  we  christian  men  in  the  eye  of  the  church  of  God  but 
by  new  birth  ;  nor  according  to  the  manifest  ordinary  course  of , 
dhrine  dispensatron  new-born,  but  by  that  baptism  which  both 
'declareth  and  maketh  us  christians.  In  which  respect,  we  justly  ^ 
'bold  it  to  be  the  door  of  our  actual  entrance  into  God's  housJT,  ' 
the  first  apparent  beginning  of  life,  a  seal  perhaps  to  the  gracef  of  ^ 
election  before  received ;  but  to  our  sanctification  here,  a  step  that  * 
hath'  riot  any  before  it. .  There  were  of  the  old  Valentinian  here- 
tics which  bad  knowledge  in  such  admiration,  that  to  it  they  as* 
cribtd  all,  and  so  despised  the  sacraments  of  Christ,  pretending 
'that  fts  Ignorance  had  made  vA  subject  to  all  misery,  so  the  full  tt^ 
demption  of  the  inward  man,  and  the  work  of  our  r^Horatiod^ 
must  n^ceds  belong  unto  kaowicdge  only,  lliey  draw  very  near 
unto  this  error^  who^  fixing  wholly  tbtir  lnittds«l>n  the  known  ae- 
cessitf  of ^/4&, imagine  th^t.nolbing  butiaith  is  necessary  fo^  the  * 
attainment  of  all  grace*  Yet  is  it  a  branch  of  belief*  that  s^cra- ' 
Inents  are  in  their  place  no  l«l^re<}u] red  than  belief  itself.'  (Vol. 
*II.^p*  a47-o.  8voedii.)  *    •    •      \         .  ; 

'*  It  i^  a  new thinifwt^rmasoc,  to  hear  otHodbcrctftfirtning 


•  W«  arc  almost  ashamed  of  makmg  an  obseiYation  lo  ^viou»,  but  it 
will  exemplify  a  rtaiark  which  W€  have  just  madetto  ndle  that  thii  word 
i»«ot  here,  mad  as  #e  now-a^^iayB  apply  it,  for  to  extolt  bat|Br  its. opposite, 
tfi  detract  frtm^  t^defreclate^    Rav.    . 

t  T.  C  lib.  S«  p.  1S4.  *  tie  which  18  not  a  Christian  before  ha  coinc  to  re- 
ceive baptiim,  cannot  be  made  ji  ChriiHah  by  baptism ;  which  is  only  the 
««tlirf  the  l^eoTCgd  before  rtcciTcd'  « 
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his  phrases  or  his  sentiments  Jjy  reference  to  the  redoubted 
puritan,  T.  C.  (Thomas  Cartwright.)  Before  we  come  to 
consider  the  word  *  perhaps',  let  us  compare  with  Hooker 
one  or  two  more  particles  of  this  short  extract  from  Cart- 
wright,  for  the  sake  of  seeing  in  how  beautiful  a  manner  they 
accord  with,  and  confirm  each  other. — T.  C.  *  He  which  is 
not  a  christian  before,  cannot  be  made  2l  christhn  by  baptism* 
Jlooker,  ^  we  are  not  nrw  born,  but  by  that  baptism  which 
both  declareth-and  maketh  us  christians/  Again  :  T,  C. 
*  which  is  only  the  seal  of  the  grace  of  God  before  received,  * 
Hooker:  *  the  chiefest  force  and  virtue  of  sacraments  con- 
sisteth  in  that  they  are  ;  first,  as  marks  whereby  to  know 
when  .God  doth  impart  the  vital  or  saving  grace  of  Christ 
unto  all  that  are  capable  thereof  \  and  secondly,  as  means  con». 
dkional  which  God  requireth  in  theqi  unto  whom  he  impartetb 
grace-*  (Vol.  11.  P.  238.)  Again:  *we  take  not  baptism* 
nor  the  eucharist,  for  bare  resemblances  or  memorials  of 
things .  absent,  neither  for  naked  signs  and  testimonials  as- 
suring us  of  grace  received  before^  but  (as  they  are  kideed  and 
in  verity)  for  means  effectual y  whereby  God,  when  we  take  the  • 
sacraments;  deliyereth  into  our  hands  that  grace  available  unto 
etemallife,  which  grace  the  sacraments  represent;  or  signify/ 
(Ibid.  p.  240.)  The  brevity  of  the  writer's  expressions  with 
r^ard  to  the  word  perhaps  ^  is  such,  that  even  with  the  aid 
ot  his  italics,  and  the  reference  to  the  margin,  we  are  not 
enabled  to  state  with  precision  how  he  misunderstands  and  * 
^  misinterprets  Hooker,  but  can  only  state  that  from  them  all ' 
together,  and  from  his  conclusion  ('that  he  did  not  consider 
grace  as  necessarily  annexed  to  the  reception  of  baptism!), 
he  does  misunderstand  him.  For  this  is  Hooker's  argument; : . 
'  We  hold  baptism  to  be  the  door  of  pur  actual  entrance  into 
the  house  of  God*  we  call  it  the  first  apparent  and  visible  be- 
ginning, of  life ;  k  may  perhaps  be  called  (as  you  denominate 
it)  i  seal  to  the  grace  of  ekction  before  received  y  let  it  be 
granted  that  the  grace  of  election  cometh  first,  baptism  is  the 
9eal  -to  ratify  and  convey  it  to  us :  but  however  this  ma^  bc» 
whatever  were  the  previous  intentions  of .  God,  thev  were 
secret  to  us  and  to  aQ  men  5  whatever  was  bur  pre-ordination 
unto  life,  none  could  know  of  it  saving  God,  till  the  hour  • 
came  in  'which  we  were  baptized,  .an  hour  which,  whatever 
may  be  said  of  its  preceding  or  following  after  election,  does 
evidently  constitute  the  first  step  in  the  initiation  into  that 
which  is  equally  pessary  to  salvation  as  our  election  is,  namely 
our  sanctijication*  This  is  the  meaning  of  Hooker,  and  m > 
what  way  it  can  operate  to  separate  grace  and  baptism  we  do 
not  understand.  If  it  had  any  such  operation  ifwould  not 
be  the  cloctrix^e  of  Hooker,  wh^  maiptams  (as  we  believe  Mr* 
.  M  2 
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Daubeny  does)  a  necessary  connection  between  them,  tiot  a 
jphysical,  but  a  moral  necessity :  or,  as  he  ex];^resses  it,  *  where 
the  signs  and  sacraments  of  God's  grade,  are  not  cither 
throiigh  contempt  tinreceived,  or  received  with  contempt,  Wi 

itfc  not  to  doubt  but  that  they  really  giVe  what  they  promise, 
^d  are  what  they  signify.*     (B.  5.  Sect.  57.  p*  239-240.) 

Iti  an  argument  depending  upon .  historical  evideifce  so 
Wuch  as  that  does  which  is  now  at  isstie  between  those  whb 
Imaintain  and  those  who  deliy  the  Calvmhm  of  the  principles 

of  the  early  ornatrfents  of  our  reformed  church,  it»is  of  very 
'great  importance  thkt  the  evidence  which  is  brought  fbrWard 

should  be  as  fair  and  legitimate  as  can  poss^ly  be  fouxid.  It 
i^s  certain  that  without  this  precaution  we  must  be  tossed  about 
^without  end  ih  a  sea  df  'c6ntroversy.  We  approve  there- 
'fore  of  the  zeal  with  which  the  Candid  Examiner  enjoini . 
'lipOn  Mr.  I>aubeny  the  necC^ity  of  a  scrupulous  regard  to 
^the  "accuracy  of  his  quotations.     And  yet  we  afe'ndt  Suife 

that  tKe  Examiner  is  himself  always  so  careful  in  his  owh 
"pi'jMJtice  in  this  miitter,  as  might  have  been  wish'ed'for ;  ndr 

that  he  is  quite  free  from  that  fault  which  he  impilfes  withoilt 
^.much  reserve  to  Mr.  Daubehy.    *  It  is  remarkable'  (says  he, 

in  p.  34)    'that  these  very  divines' (meaning  flie  deputies  <5f 

James  at  the  synod  df  D6rt)  ^appc'al  to  the  Witings  bf  St. 
.  Augu'sfine,  Melancthon,  Calvin,  BuUinger,  and  even  Panetii, 

together  'with  the  church  of  England,  asholdhig'siihilar  tenets 
,  with  their  own.*  This,  We  do  not  deity,  is  all  of  it'true  j  %iit 
*yet  it  is  not  the  whdle  truth.  After  the  nairie  of  Calvin,  fii 
''the  original  document  (p.  190  of  ours.  Which  is  the  ^second 

edition^  there  fbllow  the  words  *  in  sundry  places*,  thus  ^*  of 
f  Calvin  in  sundry  places;'  intimating,  we  doubt  not,  thtir 
"IchoWledge,  that  thfefe  were  other  pieces  of  Calvin,  as  ihdeed 
"^herc  are,  not  only  utterly  irfeconcileablc  with,  but  ffatfy  con- 

trtdictory  to,   the  doctrine  of  universal  redemption,    -It 

Would  therefore  have  ^lea&dd 'us' letter  to  have  sech  the 

Woii^ds  inserfed  in  their  proper  6rder  \  more  especially  becauie 
'Mr.  Daubeny  has,  In  the  ver/ Work  which  is  the  suBject  6f 

this  writer's  anWaid versions,  ^a:^6rted  that  there  is  a  glaring 
;  inconsistency  in  the  works  of  the  Celebrated  rrformcr,  wkh 

rt^ard  to  that  tenet.  (See  Daub.Vihdic.  i>.  456-7.)'   • 
Again,  in  the  same  page :  \ 

*  In ' corrrobbration  of  our  opinion,  that  0c  assertion  ofuni- 
v^rsal  redemption  is  not  inconsistent  with  ibc  holding  of  what  arc 
usually  called  t^e  Calvinistic  points,  we  would  refer  the  reader  to 
what' is  said  of  the  celebrated  Martinius,  of  the  Lutheran  church 
of  Breme,  who,  though  he  held  the  doctrine  of  redemiption  in  a 
sense^ nearly  as  extensive  aft  that  maiDtained  by  the  remonstrants 
tbeniscNes,  is  nevertheless  ^aid  by  Dr.'3aJcanqual,  in  his  letter 
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firom  the  synod  of  Dort,  ^*  to  be  at  joziAii  in  «// thejfc^  articles. 
us  any  man  in  il^e  aynod,"  (Hale's  Remains,  p.  480,),  ani  actually 
subscribed  bis  name  to  all  the  sy nodical  canons.  (Sec  Acta  Synod. 
i)ordora.)*  p.  34. 

"We  should  have  withliplden  any  remark  here,  had  the  au- 
thor written,  '  that  the  assertion  of  universal  redemption  ir 
not  inconsistent  with  the  VoUin^  (of  thrrenuinder  of)  what 
arc  usually  called  the  Gahrinistic  points.*  We  have  never 
heard  but  that  the  extent  of  man's*  redemjption  by  Christ's. 
death  was  the  subject  ci' one  oi  those  points^  and  a  most  im- 
portant branch  of  the  quinquarticular  controversy  ;  and 
therefore,  in  citing  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Bakanqual  remcting 
Martinius,  the  writer  ought  to  have  gone  on  a  little  mrther, 
and  then  it  i^otiki  have  stood  thus :  *  to  be  as  sound  in  all  the 
jCctf  articles  as  any  roan  in  the  synod,  except  xht  secdnd^  in 
which,  when  the  canom  come  to  be  made,  your  lordship  shaU 
hear  there  will  be  more  of  his  opinion  besides  himsel£'  (f« 
109.  edit.  2.)  So  much  however  is  due  to  the  Candid  Exa^ 
miner  as  that  we  should  testify,  that  the  omission  which  we 
have  noted  is  not  of  any  very  great  importance,  that  it  might 
irery  easily  take  place  through  inadvertency^  and  that  we  are 
very  willing  to  believe  that  It  was  incurred  without  the 
Smallest  intention  to  mislead* 

But  besides  the  incorrectness  and  inaccuracies  in  the  parti- 
clllars  of  evidence  which  are  adduced  in  this  controversy, 
and  the  frequent  ipisintcrpretation  of  testimonies  correctly 
cited,  we  have  repeated  occasion  to  complain  of  eside?vo|Uf 
which  are  made  without  adequate  reason,  to  destk^oy  the  cre- 
dibility of  witnesses,  and  to  impeach  in  a  mass  the  worth  and 
value  of  entire  documents.  The  present  writer  has  given  us 
too  much  occasion  to  ascribe  to  him  a  share  in  this  unworthy 
proceeding.  The  frequency  and  severity  of  his  remarks  with 
regaitl  to  the  integrity  of  Heylin  and  Collier  (see  t».  30^  32^ 

S6,  40,  10 1.),  are,  In  our  opinion,  £ur  fr6m  being  justified 'by 
is  reasons,  his  authorities^  or,  what  is  better  than  either,  by 
matter  ttf  fact*  ColKer  was  indeed  a  non-juror,  ^nd  his 
^  ]irinciples  of  church-government  were  higher  than  that  we 
should  be  dispoftd  to  defend  them.  But  what  then  ?  To 
C<dlier  (consioeriiKr  oiu*  poverty  in  that  particular)  the  eccle- 
siastical history  of  this  country  is  greatly  indebtodf.  Errors 
Jbie  may  have  committed,  nay  discQlouringsand  misrepresenta- 
tions he  may  have  been  guilty  of  (for  what  historian  is  free 
fnxn  them  J) ;  hut  it^  will  require  better  arguments  than  the 
loose  reflections  of  the  Candid  Examiner,  before  thi^  public 
«hall  anriye  at  this  conclusion,  that,  in  general.  Collier  is  not 
to  be  trusted.  We  do  not  entertain  any  ^exy  eiti^rdinary 
esteem  for  Peter  Heylin  j  but  this  we  must  say,  thsit  our  ob^ 
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senration$  by  no  means  lead  us  to  assent  to  the  conclusions  of 
this  writer,  when  he  affirms  *  that  we  do  not  know  6f  any 
author,  ancient  or  modem,  in  whose  pages  is  to  be  found  a 
larger  portion  of  /aise  reasonings^  incorrect  statements ^  and 
palpable  misrepreseniations*  (p.  31);  noi-  do  we  think  that 
much  is  gained  to  his  opinion,  by  the  foolish  testimony  of 
Burnet.  We  cannot*  call  it  by  a  gentler  name,  because  its 
falsehood  will  immediately  appear  to  any  one  who  will  open 
th,e  volumes  to  which  Mr.  Dat^beny  may  hjve  been  indebted. 
-  In  justice  to  the  injured  naitie  of  Collier,  letus  be  permitt- 
ed to  observe,  that  there  is  not  another  remark  so  valuable 
(nor  any  which  is  more  true)  in  the  whole  Candid  Examina- 
tion, as  one  which  the  author  has  transcribed  (p.  36)  from 
that  writer.  *  In  a  word'  (says  Collier,  p.  191),  *  where  the 
Erudition  differs  from  the  Institution^  it  seems  mostly  to  lose 
ground,  to  go  off  from  the  primitive  plan,  and  to  reform 
backwards.' 

•  Whether  Mr.  Daubeny,  and  the  other  patrons  and  admir* 
ers  of  the  Erudition,  may  startle  when  we  make  this  impor- 
tant concession,  we  cannot  tell ;  nor  are  we  very  anxious  to 
know  what  conclusions  the  Candid  Examiner  may  gather 
from  it.  Important .  however  as  the  concession  undoubtedly 
is,  yet  we  shall  not  be  deterred  by  it  from  adding  the  name  of 
the  Candid  Examiner  to  the  long  list  of  those  writers  who 
have  attempted  by  very  undue  and  unfit  means  to  depreciate 
the  value  of  that  performuioe,  to  brand  it  with  the  name  of 
popery,  and  under  that  imputation  to  proscribe  it  from  the 
present  controversy,  to  drive  it  out  of  the  ring  by  their  .hisses 
and  reproaches.  It  would  make  a  volume  of  no  small  site,  to 
expose,  as  they  deserve  the  blunders  and  misrepresentations 
of  which  the  Calvinistical  writers  have  been  guilty  in  their 
endeavours  to  detract  from  the  worth  and  value  of  this  single 
document,-  so  far  as  rctpeds  its  illations  to  the  present  dis- 
putes. The  Candid  Examiner  is  very  far  from  running  into 
the  extraordinary  statements  whjch  have  disgraced  some  of 
thosp  performances.  The  general  tendency  howeter  of  his 
remarks,  partakes  a  great  deal  too  much  of  an  affinity  to  thett 
views  \  and  by  an  observatioa  which  is  new,  the  author  has 
added. one  more  item  to  our  list  of  matters  which  have  been 
said  ainiss  in'  rdatieo  to  that  volume.  The  Temark  is  spe* 
cious  $  and  we  shall  notice  it,  because  it  will  supply  us  with  a 
commodious  instance  whereby  to  justify -the.precept  wluch 
we  have  continual  occasion  to  recommend  in  the  present  con- 
troversy, viz.  that  both  writers  and  readers  should  proceed 
with  much  more  cautious  steps,  more  vigilant  eyes,  and  less 
confidence  in  their  fri^ochiy  than  they  ilsol  to  do. 
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'  It  oii^ht  to  be  known>  that  so  highly  did  bi8ho[>  Bonn^lr  Tslue 
the  Erudition  of  a  Christian  Man,  and  so  accordant  did  be  consider 
it  to  his  own  sentiments^  that  be  incorporated  the  most  considerable  . 
part  of  it  into  a  work  which  he  himself  published  in  queen  Marv's 
-reign,  in  order  to  promote  the  re-establishment  of  popery  in  hit 
diocese.  Of  so  very  dubious  a  description  is  this  work,  so  fre- 
quently appealed  to.     Of  this  and  all  other,  &c.*   p.  36. 

Well !  What  fault  is  there  to  be  found  in  all  this  ?  -Is  it 
not  true  ?  If'es,  every  word  of  it.  But,  we  shall  try  whether, 
we  cannot  ourselves  nuke  another  argument,  which  shall  be 
of  almost  as  much  value*.  He  who  will  look  into  Bojmer's 
book  will  find  upon  what  our  argument  is  grounded : — 'It  oueht 
to  be  known,  that  so  highly  did  bishop  Bonner  value  the  fint. 
hook  of  Homilits^  and  so  accordant  did  he  consider  it  to  his 
own  sentiments,  that  he  caused  a  considerable  part  of  it  to 
be  incorporated  into  a  work  which  he  himself  published  2h 
queen  Mary's  reign,  in  order  to  promote  the  rt'estabiishment 
a(  popery  in  his  diocesa  Of  so  very  dubious  a  description 
is  this  work,  &c.  &c.'  Alas  i  alas  !  these  are  arguments 
^which  can  never  lead  us  to  any  profitable  issue.  .  Popery  is 
still  Christianity.  Her  touch  is  not  quite  so  deadly  wherever 
it  cpmes.  The  '  Necessary  Doctrine  and  Erudition'  is  still  a 
-work  of  first-rate  value  and  importance  \  and  the  application 
of  it  by  Dr,  Hey,  by  the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  even  by 
tAr.  Danbeny,  is,  with  some  slight  modifications,  justifiable 
and  laudable.     - 

The  Candid  Examiner  seems  sometimes  to  put  an  inter- 
pretation on  the  motives  and  proceedings  of  Mr.  Daubefly^ 
more  harsh  and  unfavourable  than  they  require.  Having  re* 
marked  that  the  eighth  chapter  of  Mr.  Overton's  work^  is 
passed  over  in  silence  by  the  author  of  the  Vindida^  he  goes 
on  to  ask,  '  What  can  be  the  reason  of  this  particular  excep- 
tion ?  Was  he  averse  to  exhibiting  Mr.  Overton  to  the  pub- 
lic-as  the  strenuous  defender  of  otur  established  forms  of  doc- 
trine and  worship,  both  as  valuable  in  themselves,  and  as  con- 

\  sisten^  in  all  their  parts  with  scripture  i  But  whatever  may 
have  been  h(s  reason  for  failing  to  do  this,  it  will  scarcely 

H ,  admit  of  a  vindication  on  the  score  of  candour  and  libo^ity/ 
p.  g^i  IOC.  We  are  very  unwilling  to  believe  that  Mr.  Dau- 
beny's  silence  could  proceed  from  so  uncharitable  a  cause  as 
that  to  which  we  are  directed  to  ascribe  it  by  the  Examiner, 
And  it  is  exceedingly  important,  in  a  moral  and  religious  view, 
that  insinuations  of  such  a  nature  as  this  should  not  be  pro* 
pagated,  unless  they  can  be  substantiated  by  very  satisfactory 
evidence.  We  can  ourselves  help  the  Examiner  to  a  solution 
of  this  phaenomenon,  which  perhaps  may  be  at  least  as  near 
to  the  true  one  as  thafwhich  he  has  suggested.    We  have  in 
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oirf  pdsjcssidn  a  copy  of  Mf.  OVef^toft'i  #oA,  to  tic  margm 
of  wiuch  wd  rcmcmbdfcd  to  have  noted  with  oiir  pencil! 
a  few  such  matters  as  occurred  to  us  in  a  perusal  of  it,  a 
long  fitne  ago.  "We  were  curious  to  know  whether  any  thing 
ap|)cfa'red  there  respecting  this  eighth  chapter.  We  tran- 
scribe literally  from  our  pencil-marks,  the  two  foUowipg  ob- 
servations upon  its  general  contents.  *  Scarcely  a  word  to 
the  purpo^e.^  This  we  fotirid  written  over-against  Chap.  viii. 
in  th^  table  of  contents,  at  the  beginning  of  the  volmne* 
Ahd  on  turning  to  p.  33^,'  at  the  cbmmencetwent  of  this 
dhapter,  we  fead  this  hdonic  interrogatorjr,  *  Why  all  that 
follofws?*  Pferhap^,  th^refqfre,  Mr.  Daubeny's  silence  cori- 
taiiis  nothing  iifofse  in  it,  than  a  peaceable,  nfipfctending, 
Aristlaft-like  fWbearance^  We  believe  indeed,  that  h^d  we 
befell  in  Mr.  Dj^ul)eny's  pJa^e^  #e  could  tiot  have  been  silent. 
dri  ^he  occasion  of  this  ci^th  chapteK  But  the  argument  of 
dUf  Speech  \i^6uld  hdve  be6ri,  hot  to  commend  Mr.  Overton^ 
but  to  shew  that  this  part  of  his  work  coiltiinS  its  share  of 
th'Jit  cotttfOversial  inanagemcntf  2lhd  disingenuousncss  Which  s6 
exceedingly  jJ^Hades  and  disgraces  the  whole  volume. 

We '  have  noticed  some  other  blemishes  in  the  Candid  Ex.. 
sttdiner's  methods  of  argument^  distinct  from  iny  of  the 
abO'^fe,  whidi  mighl  have  required  animadversion,  had  we  becii 
deiil^ons  to  rehder  our  catalogue  coitipletc.  But  we  (lite  ad-. 
tiQonished  to  press  forit^ard  :   , 

'*  Singula  dum  capti  circiHnvecCamur  aiticwe.' 

.  T^^ards  the  end  of  his  work,  the  writer  appears  to  gum- 
irtori  all  his  strength.  It  will  be  attributed  to  our  candour^ 
thai  it  Is  from  this  strong-hold  that  we  give  hitn  an  opporlii- 
flity  of  spbaking  for  himself. 

*  Those  who  pursue  Mr.  Daubeny't  facts  and  arguments  to 
their  primitive  source  will  perceive,  that,  by  folio wiag  unsafe gitidvs 
himself,  he  often  becomes  an  unsafe  guide  to  others.  The  varioua 
ihstitnces  of  error  and  inlstatcmrnt,  which  wc  have  already  pro- 
dnc)n)>  will  ()rov'e  to  the  Ratlsfaction  of  the  impartial  reader,  that 
he  is  very  far  from  being  either  a  safe  gliide  or  a  satisfactory  rea- 
son^r.  Hiis  nii^takes  too  are  of  such  a  imUite,  a<!  plainly  indicates 
somb  importSitit  misconceptions  in  his  general  view  of  thos^  ques- 
'  tjons  which  he  has  undertaken  to  distiiss :  and,  in  sevehi!  instances 
they  arc  so  very  extraordinary,  that,  a*  the  itite!li«jfcnt  reader  will, 
have  seen,  they  furnisli  powerfol  weapons  against  hii>iseif|  ^nd 
even  overthrow  some  of  his  moit  laboured  positions ;  particularly 
t}ibse  which  affirm  the  designed  exclusion,  on  the  part  of  our  re* 
formers,  of  a  Calvihistiic  interpretation  of  the  thirty*liiae«rcicie8A 
ahii  thbsie  also  which  respect  thenature  of  faith,  and  its  office  in 
tBI^  JQsllfii:ati6i)  of  aWnncVV  On  the  first  pointy  such  a  variety  of 
)6fk^tiibitt  bVidente  stands  opposed  to  Mr,  I).*s  hypothesis^  that  w^ 
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^  not  bettlate  t«  affirm,  tliat  nothing  but  a  very  prejudiced  or 
psrtial  Ticw  of  the  subject  could  lead  any  inquirer  after  truth  »o 
adopt  it.  With  respect  to  the  questions  of  faith  and  . juatrficatiov, 
Mr.  D.y  as  has  been  already  shewn,  adheres  tothose  views  which  are 
to  be  found  in  kin^  Henry '»  book,  entitled,  the  '^  Erudition  of  a 
Christian  Man  ;^  but  which  are  not  to  foe  found  in  the  writings 
of  oar  reformers^  during  tbe  far  more  protestant  days  of  kin«  Ed- 
ward. It  was  tise  opimoD  of  bishop  Gardiner,  who  espoused  the 
doctrine  of  king  Henry's  book,  that  the  views  of  faith  and  justi- 
ficati,on  there  given,  wcte  in  direct  contradiction  to  those  stated  in 
the  bomilies  writteh  by  Cranmer  after  Henry*s  death :  nor  was 
the  fact  denied  by  Cranmer.  We  refer  our.  readers  foi'  proof  of 
this  position  to  p.  toy,  A  very  singular  coincidence  is  observable 
between  the  cxpresatons  respecting  £ith  and  works,  in  Gardiner* 
letter  to  Crantner  which  is  there  referred  to,  and  those  which  are 
to  be  found  in  some  of  Mr.  D.*s  pages  on  the  same  subject.  Now 
Gardiner  avovtdi^  opposed  Cranmer's  views  of  faith.  Since  there- 
fore it  can  be  shewn  that  Mr.  D.  agrees  with  Gardiner,  it  will  he 
a  difficult  task  to  reconcile  his  opinions  with  those  of  Cranmer  and 
bis  brother  reformers.  But,  notwithstanding  the  extreme  incor- 
rectness of'  Some  of  Mr.  D.'s  representations,  such  is  the  inade- 
quate state  of  general  information  on  most  of  the  points  which 
are  here  discussed,  and  such  is  the  tone  6f  confidence,  and  even  of 
tfiampb,  with  which  Mr.  D.  exposes  the  alleged  errors  of  his  op- 
ponent, that  many,  we  doubt  not,  wilt  be  led  to  conclude  that  his 
publication  is  decisive  of  the  question  at  issue.  Enough  has 
already  been  said  to  shew,  that  this  would  be  a  very  hasty  and  un- 
founded conclusion ;  and  that  Mr.  D.  is  little  fitted,  either  by  the 
extent  and  accuracy  of  his  knowledge,  or  by  his  freedom  from  pas- 
sion and  prejudice,  to  act  the  part  of  an  arbiter  in  the  present 
controversy. 

*  Some,  however,  of  the  errors  of  Mr.  D.  are  of  a  nature  which 
icarCely  admits  of  their  being  regarded  as  proceeding  merely  from 
a  want  of  acquaintance  with  the  subjeot,  or  as  the  mere  effect  of 
prejudice  or  irritation.  For  these  sources  of  error  some  allowance 
may  fViirly  be  claimed  ;  and>  in  the  present  instance,  we  feel  fully 
disposed  to  admit  thedaim^  But  when  Mr.  D.  represents  bishop 
Cleaver  as  maintaining  the  Non^ulomsm  of  NowcU's  Catechism-; 
although  that  prelate  has  distinctly  admitted  it  to  he  Calvinistic: 
when.  Dy  the  reiterated  omission  of  an  emphatic  not  in  an  extract 
from  the  homilies,  he  attributes  to  our  reformers  sentiments  di- 
i^tly  the  reverse  of  what  they  entertained  :  when  he  refers  to 
8trypc  as  his  authority  for  asserting  that  Bradford's  Treatise  on 
Election  did  not  obtain  the  sanction  6f  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  La- 
timer; although  Strype  affirms  that  it  did  obtain  their  approba- 
tion :  when  he  qnotca  the  same  author  to  prove,  that  our  ceform- 
ers  did  not  employ  Calvin  as  their  counsel  ;  although  that  annal- 
ist distinctly  states  that  Cranmer  did  apply  to  Calvin  for  counsel  i; 
when  he  adduces  the  preface  to  archbishop  Parker's  Bible,  as  fur-, 
nishing -decisive  evidence  of  the  designed  exclusion  of  Calvinism 
from  the  church  ;"  although  the  notes  to  that  Bible^  as  well  as  the 
Mcchism  which  ia  inserted  in  it,  are  in  the  highest  degree  Calvb« 
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istic  :  and  when,  in  opposition  to  all  existing  testimony,  he.  con- 
tends that  king  James»  and  the  English  delegates  to  the  synod  of 
Dorty  preferred  the  sentiments  of  Arminius  to  those  of  Calvin  : 
we  must  profess  ourselves  unable  to  frame  any  probable  by[x>t1i4>- 
sisy  which,  without  derogating  from  Mr.  Daubeny's  character  Ilk^t 
ingenuousness,  will  account  for  such  errors.  We  can  scarcely 
suppose  them  to  be  merely  the  result  of  inadvertence,  or  of  ordi- 
nary prejudice,  but  either  of  some  cause  which  remains  jto  be  ex* 
plained,  or  of  prejudice  the  most  extraordinary.'  p.  129. 

With  regard  to  the  first  paragraph  in  this  extract,  wc 
shall  only  remark  that,  whereas  it  is  observed  that  *  Mr. 
Diiibeny,  as  has  been  already  shenvfiy  adheres  to  those  views  of 
£iith  and  justification  which  are  to  be  found  in  king  Henry's 
book,' — *  that  a  very  singular  coincidence  is  observable  be- 
tween Gardiner's  letter,  Harding's  reply,  and  Mr.  Daubeny's 
pages,* — the  evidence  of  the  truth  of  these  assertions  is  not  so 
iiilly  laid  before  us,  as  to  carry  any  great  satisfaction  to  our 
minds  along  with  it.  It  consists  of  a  few  short  expressions 
from  Gardiner  3  but  there  is  nothing  produced  from  Harding, 
nor  any  thing  from  Mr.  Daubeny,  by  the  comparison  of 
which  the  resemblance  miglit  be  ascertained.  An^  yet  upon 
so  slender  and  slovenly  a  proof  Mr.  D.  is  to  bear  ^1  the  pre« 
jndice  and  the  odium  which  may  be  brought  upon  him  by  the 
charge  of  symbolizing  with  papists. 

'J  ic  next  paragraph  makes  us  cry  out  triththc  poet : 

'*  O  Tus !  quando  ego  te  aspiciam  ?  quandoque  licebit 
Nunc  veterum  libris,  nunc  sorano  et  inertibua  horis, 
Ducere  solicitae  jucunda  oblivia  vitsc  V 

Upon  summing  up  the  account,  wc  see  that  there  arc  six 
principal  matters  contained  in  it,  and  they  are  all  import- 
ant errors.  W,c  do  not  m^ui  that  they  are  all  errors  belong- 
ing to  the  Candid  Examiner  \  nor  ydt,  notwithstanding  the 
confident  assertions  of  that  writer,  arc  they  all  errors  of 
Mr.  Daubeny.  The  two  gentlemen,  wc  believe,  divide  the 
blame  pretty  equally  between  them.  But  what  we  wish  to 
observe  is,  that  the  public  is  the  suflTerer  j  that  the  six  errors^^ 
wbencesoever  they  may  have  come,  have  been  let  loose  to  roam 
abroad,  and  to  do  their  work  of.  evil.  It  is  our  earnest  de* 
sire,  that  if  such  facts  will  not  make  authors  more  circum- 
spect, they  may  produce  in  readers  a  determination  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  such  controversialists,  to  leave  them  to 
fight  it  out  by  themselves,  or  at  least  may  generate  a  salutary 
distrust  and  caution  in  the  reception  of  their  authorities  and 
arguments. 

The  first  two  errors,  we  believe,  are  Mr.  Daubeny's ;  the 
next,  whicli  is  much  more  involved  and  cumulativcj  belongs 
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to  the  Candid  Examiner.  To  adjust  this  matter  fairfy,  we 
must  transcribe  the  whole  account  which,  is  given  of  it,  in 
the  part  of  his  work  to  which  w^  ^re  referred  : 

*  Mr.  D.  quotes  Strvpe  in  support  of  his  opiDion  of  the  noii« 
acceptance  of  Bradford  s  Treatise  on. Ejection,  by  C^anmcr,  Rid- 
ley, and  Latimer,  (p.  412.)  On  looking  into  Strype,  however,  wc 
find  bis  language  to  be  directly  contrary  to  what  Mr.  D.  att^butea 
to  him.  We  confess  ourselves  utterly  at  a  loss  to  account  for  such 
a  *•  palpable  misrepresentation."  It  may  be  worth  while  to  lay 
before  oiir  readers  the  whole  transaction  as  recorded  by  Strype  in  ^ 
bis  Life  of  Cranmer,  r*  Sjo. 

*  <*  One  thins  there  now  ticli  out  which  caused  some  disturbance 
among  the  prisoners.  Many  «f  them  that  were  under  restraitfe 
for  the  profession  of  the  gospel  were  such  as  held  free-will,  tend- 
ing to  the  derogation  of  God's  gn^ce,  and  refused  the  doctrine  of 
absolute  predestinatioji  and  original  ^n." — "  Divers  of  them  were 
In  the  King's-bench,  where  Bradford  and.unany  other  gospellers 
were." — "  Bradford  was  apprehensive  that  they  might  nowjdo 
great  harm  in  the  church,  and  therefore  wrote  a  letter  to  Cranmer, 
Kidley,  and  Latimer,  the  three  chief  heads  of  the  reformed  (thoua;h 
oppressed)  church  in  England,  to  take  some  cognizance  of  this 
matter,  and  to  consult  with  them  in  remedying  it.  And  with 
bith  joined'  bishop  Ferrar,  Rowland  Taylor,  and  John  Philpot* 
'Upon  this  occasion  Ridley  wrote  a  treatise  of  Qcd^s  eleciun  an  J 
prcdejtin^ionm  And  Bradford  wrote  another  upon  the  same  sub- 
ject, and  sent  it  to  those  three  fathers,  in  Oxford,  for  their  appro* 
bation:'  and  theirs  beino  obtained,  the  rut  of  the  rmi/teat  m'mis^ 
ters  in  and  abcut  London  were  ready  to  sign  it  also,^*  Scrypc's  Life  of 
Cranmer,  p.  350.* 

*  Now  Mr.  D/s  words,  in  referring  to  this  transaction,  are, 
that  Bradford  *'  wrote  a  treatise  on  God's  election,  and  sent  it  to 
the  bishops  Crannier,  Ridley,  and  Latimer,  when  confined  at  Ox- 
•  ford,  for  their  approbatioi;!.  But  the  circumstance  of  this  treatise 
having  heen. entirely  suppressed  by  Bradford,  authorizes  the  conclusion  ' 
that  it  did  HOT  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  vcneraMe  martyrs  J*  ^  *  p.  109. 

By  his  italics  and  uncials  (which  are  favourite  figures  of 
speech  in  the  Caivinistical  controversy),  and  by  his  affirming 
diat  '  the  language  of  Strype  is  directly  contrary  to  what 
Mr.  D.  attributes  to  hi'm,'  it  is  plain  in  what  way  the  Can«r 
did  Examiner  has  misinterpreted  the  honest  historian.  Tbe 
misinterpretation  is  far  &om  being  new ;  it  has  been  often 
already  before  the  public ;  it  lies  now  before  us,  in  another 

Kmphlet,  in  more  authoritative  uncials  even  than  those  of 
r.  Gosnell ;  and  the  Candid  Examiner,  we  doubt  not,  has 
fallen  into  the  pit  by  following  his  predecessors.     The  clause 
*  in  Strype,  which  is  clearfy  conditional^  these  writers  are  de- 
termined to  upderstand  s^s  ajprm^tive.    The  testimony  means 
po  xpore  tharn  ^x^  if  the  approbation  or  signatures  of  Cran* 
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i»«r,  Ilidlqr)  and  Latimer^  wore  ficst  obtain^  the  pcst  Wero 
Bcadf  toisigsi  it  also.  Turn  to  the  letter  itself  in  Sti^pe's  ap- 
pendix (p.  195)9  and  it  is  plain  that  v^  ha^  stated  ^e  tme 
meaning  :  *  Al  the  prisoners  here  about  in  maner  hav^  seen 
k,  and  read  it :  and  as  therein  they  aggre  with  me,  nay  rather 
with  the  truth,  so  they  ^r^  read^  andnmlhe^  to  stgmjy  it,  as, 
Ihey  shal  se  you  give  them  exampU^  There  is  exceedingly 
strong  evidenceto  prove  that  Bradford's  treatise  did  not  ob-, 
tain  the  desired  sanction  of  Cranmer,  &c.  Our  readers  may 
jfiod  a  taste  of  it  in  Dr.  Ridley's  life  of  his  great  natnesake^ 
(p.  549,  &c.) ;  and  it  has  been  very  well  enlarged  upon  by  Dr. 
Winchester,  in  bis  Dissertation  on  the  Sci^nieenth  Articie 
(p.  67-77,  new  edit.)  We  have  investigated  the  subject  our- 
selves, independently  of  either  of  these  authorities,  and  our 
conclusions  are  correspond«it  with  theirs.  We  prefer,  how- 
ever, the  rather  to  refer  to  them,  that  our  readers  may  know^i 
that,  not  only,  as  we  have  observed,  is  the  Examiner's  inter- 
pretation an  old  one,  but  that  this  is  by  no  qieans  the  first  oc*? 
casion  on  wliich.  a  much  correcter  estimate  of  this  subject 
than  that  in  the  Candid  Exanaination  ha^  beeo  delivered  to 
^  public.  . . 

.  Whcthp:  the  Candid  Examiner  had  indeed  the  identical 
treatise  which  was  transmitted  to  bishop  Ridley^  *  before  his 
eyes,  at  the  moment  when  he  was  writing,'  we  shsfll  inot  pre- 
sume either  to  affirm  or  to  deny.  Dr.  Winchester  tells  US| 
*  that  after  the  most  diligent  search,  he  never  could  learn  that 
It  was  in  print,  or  preserved  in  manuscript.'  (Disscrtat.  p.  68.) 
The  doctor  was  not  a  novice  in  these  inquiries-,  y^rt  are  iiiclined 
therefore  to  think  it  possible,  that  he  was. of  oplp^op  that  tjbis 
treati$:e  was  a  different  one  &oq[i  tlmt  g^bered  out  of  the 
first  chapter  to  the  Epbe^ians,  and  from  tbe  other  two  on 
the  snme  argument,  in  the  volume  which  l^y  so  opportunely 
bcfon:  the  eyes  of  the  Candid  Examiner.  For  otherwise  we 
can  hardly  explain  how,  *  after  the  most  diligej^t  search/  an 
inquirer  like  Dr.  Winchester  should  never  h^ve  beard  of  the 
volume  of  Bradford's  Meditations.  It  is  by  no  njeans  ^  very 
scarce  book,  l^e  Candid  Examiner  tdls  us  of  his  pdttion 
of  16 14.  *  Before  our  eyes'  there  is  at  this  ipoment  an  edi- 
tion of  the  year  1604:  and  we  perused  some  time  ago  the 
aficunt  original  edition,  but  its  date  we  are  unable  to  commu- 
nicate. It  may  be  worth  while  to  mention,  that,  if  ive  re- 
member aright,  the  author  of  the  Life  *of  Bradford  in  the 
Siographia  Britannica  affirms  that  a  manuscript  of  this  trea- 
tise is  still  extant  in  the  Bodleian  library.  If  this  informs* 
lion  be  correct,  perhaps  something  might  be  collected  from 
that  MS.  which  it  would  be  a  service  to  communicate  to 
the  public. 
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It  is  certaihly  true  that  Crannfier  did,  and  thatScrjrjie  telb  ot 
that^Crtuiindr  did,  apply  tb  Calvin  fcirce^tmsel.  iiithis  panU 
ctHar,  therefere,  we  have  ^nothing  to^av  in  bdialf  4>f  MV»Daii* 
bcny.  We  «hall  remcti^c  lurthery  and  by  the  ftiay,  that  *wt 
assent  to  tlic  friterprctatibfi  Which  this  writer  has  given  in 
another  part  of  his  book,  of  the  <'tolerabile8ine{ftiae'  of  Calvin 
^heti  «/peakh)^  of  the  English  lit«rgy.  But  if  the  Examinef 
means  to  g6  fiirther^andto  iiifib)*  that  CalvinV  authority  'widi 
Cranmer  v^  equal  to  that  of  Melaincthon,  or  that  his  inaueoce 
>m  powe/ful  in  the  cohidnct  of  the  I^glish  RefwtiMtion,  •or 
that  the  observations  of  those  writers  afe  to  be  desp^ed  «i4x» 
deny  this'to  have  be^  the  case,  we  then  beg  leave  ro  quit  the 
Examiner,  and' to  pass  over  tt>  the  olkdi*side« 

To  fexpfain  didrenrlearly  what  wc  have  to  aayupc^nihenext 
'particular, 'we  nnist  once  more  -transcsribe  -from  the  ExaatnlnW 
the  passage  to  which  he  has  referred  us : 

^  Mr.  D.  considers  a  similar  extract  fram  archbishop  Parker*'! 
preface  to  the  Bible,  and  which  stands  precisely  on  the  9aine  foot- 
ing, to  be  declarative  of  a  design  on  the  part  of  the  governors  of 
our  church  tocxckule  the  Calvmistic  doctrine  of  election  (p.  420). 
But  how,  we  wcmld  astc,  will  Mr.  Daubcny  reconcile  this  deduc- 
tion with 'the  fact  that  in  the  saitie  volume  was  inserted,  under  tbe 
same  authority,  viz.  that  of  the  archbishops  and  bishops  of  the 
church  ot*En<;l2lr.d,  the  wr1Mcnown^CaWinisti«  catechism,  entitled, 
'  **  Certain  Questions  amd  Answers  touching'  tbe  Doctrine  <sf 'Pre- 
destination)  the  Use  of  God's  Word  ^aud  Sacraments  ?  "  In-  this 
catechfsni  Mr/Daubeny  must  know,  that  not  onlythe  doctrineof 
-election,  but  that  of  reprobation  also,  is : plainly  and  explicitly  af- 
'  firmed  iind  defended.  Or  how  will  Mr.  Daubeny  reconcile  the 
•  above  reasoning  with  the  Calvinistic  language  contained  in  the 
notes  to  tbe  same  Bible,  and  which,  we  are  told  by  Strype,  were 
done  by  the  bishops,  but  chiefly  by  the  archbishops?  (Life  of 
Parker,  p.  400.]  Let  the  reader  only  turn  to  the  notes  on  Etek. 
xviii.  23.  Rom.  \x.  11.  arfd  xi.  35.  *i  Pet.  i.  2.  2  Pet'i.  10. 
Matt.  xi.  26.  and  xxv.  34.  ^John,  xvit.  i^.  cum  midfit  aliit;  and 
he  will  see  the  force  of  this  q'uestion.  And  yet  from  solne  general 
expreitsions  in- the  prc&Ce  to  this  Tery  work,  expressions  to  \ahith 
no  sublapsarian  Calvinist  has  ever  objected,  Mr.  Daubeny  argues  in 
favour  of  the  designed  exclusion  of  Calvinism  froni  the  church  6f 
England.  'Or  how  will  be  reconcile  with  his  statement  the  folk>w- 
ing  words  in  the  preface  to  the  New  Testament,  written  by  the 
archbishop  himself?  (See  App.  to  Strype's  Parker,  No.  84.)  *»By 
him  bath  be  decreed  to  give  to  his  elect  the  life  everlasting ;  and 
to  the  repi^bate,  who  hath  contemned  his  life  and  doctrine,  death 
everlasting."  These  words  may,  no  doubt,  be  interpreted  in  an 
Anti-calvinistic  sense :  but  are  they  such  as  an  Armiman  would 
have  chosen?'     p.  113. 

But,  what-  now  if  this  ^  tveU-known  Calvinistic  catechism' 
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to  which  we  are  so  triumphantly  referred,  had  never  any  ex- 
istence in  the  Bible  of  the  archbishops  and  bishops  ?  If  it  was 
tisct  aiany  moment, before  the  eyes  of  the  Candid  £xaminer»  he 
must  have  been  ponng  in  the  Genevan,  and  ncrt  in  the  epis- 
copal Qible.  We  have  looked  into  a  good  many  Bishops^ 
Bibles,  but  we  never  saw  ?.ny  Calvinistic  catechism  there*  But 
that  we  may  characterae  more  completely  the  want  of  care, 
the  want  of  learniQg>  the  want  of  circumspection,  the  blind 
tr^itional  reception  and  propagation  of  errors,  of  which  we 
have  so  9)uch  reason  to  complain,  we  choose  to  derive  the  de- 
tection of  these  errors  from  materials  which  are  already  before 
the  public^  rather  than  to  acquiesce  in  our  own  investigations, 
or  to  take  to  ourselves  the  credit  of  their  exposure.      ,     ' 

In  Afr.  Churton's  biographical  preface  to  the  second  edi* 
tion  of  Dr.  Winchester's  Dissertation  on  the  Seventeenth  Ar- 
ticle, it  is  said : 

*  The  rude  attack  made.upon  the  church  of  England  by  the 
author  of  the  Confessional,  and,  about  the  same  time,  by  the 
author  of  Pictas  Oxoniensis,  could  hot  be  disregarded  by 
one  so  steadily  attached  to  that  church  as  Dr.  Winchester  \ 
and  his  remarks  on  those  production^,  though  he  did  not 
publish  any  thing  on  the  occasion  in  his  own  name,  jurere  ser- 
viceable to  his  friends,  and  to  the  cause  of  truth.  In  Dr. 
.  NowelFs  answer  to  Fietas  Oxoniensis,  second  edition,  1 769, 
Dr.  Winchester  is  the  "  very  judicious  friend'*  mentioned  in 
the  liote,  page  106,  as  "  well  acquainted  with  the  several  edi- 
tions of  the  Bible,  and  the  occasions  of  them ;"  and  he  there 
shews  that  **  the  questions  and  answers  concerning  predestina- 
tion," which  are  inserted  in  some  editions  of  the  Geneva  Bible,* 
and  were  said  by  the  author  of  Pietas  Oxoniensis  f  to  have 
been  "  tUways  printed  at  the'  end  of  the  Old  Testament,  ^and 
bound  up  with  this  authorized  translation  of  the  Bible  (mean- 
ing the  Bishops'  Bible),  till  about  the  year  1615/*  were  pro- 
bably "  never  bound  up  with  that  Bible :  nor  indeed  could 
they  with  any  consistency  app6ar  there  ;  for  archbishop 
Parker,  the  great  promoter  of  this  translation,  in  his  preface 


^  *  By  a  paper  of  Dr.  Winchester's,  now  in  my  hands,  on  this  subject,  be 
appears  to  have  examined  fourteen  editions  of  the  Genera  Bible,  from  1560 
to  1616;  of  which  not  more  than  three  or  four  (one  of  them  l>eing  imper- 
fect) had  these  questions  and  answers;  and  four 'editions  of  the  Bishops*  Bible, 
none  of  which  had  them;  and  he  observes  in  Nowell  (loc.  citat.)  that  Lewis 
fHist.  of  Transl.  of  Bible,  p.  235-264)  mentions  eigfht  editions  of  the 
Bishops*  Bihie,  and  takes  no  notice  of  these  questions  being  printed  wipk 
them,  though  he  is  very  particular  in  giving  the  contents  of  them,  and  takes 
particular'notice  when  they  were  inserted  (i 583)  in  the  Geneva  Kible.' 
.  f  Here  then  is  one  predecessor  of  the  Candid  Examiner.  If  our  readers 
refer  to  about  page  490  of  Mr.  Toplady*s  Histoxic  Proof,  if  we  mistake  not 
they  will  find  another.    Kcv. 
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asserts  the  direct  oppos'ite  to  the  third  question  and  answer/' 
namely>  universal  redemption : ,  ^  Search  the  scriptares^  &c« 
(John  V.  39.)  No  man,  woman,  or  childe,  is  excluded  from  this 
salvation,  and  therefore  to  every  of  them  is  this  spoken.''  (p. 
X,  xi./ 

The  synod  of  Dort,  king  James,  and  his  delegates,  are  s6 
far  removed  from  the  sphere  of  the  Reformation^  that  wa 
really  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  take  any  trouble  about  them  : 
and  not  having  Mr.  Daubeny's  vork  in  our  possession,  we  are 
less  qualified  to  estimate  correctly  to  what  extent  his  alleged 
mis-statements  in  this  particular  may  have  proceeded. 

Thus  have  we  laid  before  ouy  readers  some  portion  of  the 
observations  which  have  occurred  to  us  during,  a  perusal  of 
the  Candid  Examination.  We  have  endeavoured  to  make 
them  useful  in  some  degree  to  the  author  of  that  work,  to  Mr. 
Daubeny,  and  above  all,  as  our  duty  requu'es,  to  the  public. 
We  have  lio  taste  for  this  controversy  \  and  should  be  glad  to 
£nd  that  it  was  over.  However,  till  the  time  shall  come  when 
the  zeal  of  the  combatants  shall  subside  of  itself,  or  shall  be 
silenced  by  the  publi<;  voice,  we  shall,  we  trust,  be  present  at 
our  postj'to  plead  with  all  our  might  the  cause  of  moderation 
and  christibui  charity,  to  detect  misrepresentation,  to  rebuke 
intolerance,  and  ever  to  sound  in  the  ears  of  the  contending 
parties  the  words  of  the  patriarchal  expostulation,  <  Sirs  I  ye 
ai-e  brethren  ^  why  do  ye  wrong  one  to  another  ?' 


Art«  VI. — Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,     (Con^ 
eluded  from  page  94.) 

THIS  volume  contains  twelve  articles ;  eight  on  miscella- 
neons  subjects,  three  on  what  is  denominated  polite  litera- 
ture, and  one  on  antiquities.  Of  those  under  the  former  of 
these  heads,  five  were  noticed  in  our  last  number  \  we  now 
proceed  to  the  examination  of  the  remainder. 

Art.  a.  *  Account  of  the  Whynn  Dykes  10  the  Neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Giant's  Causeway,  Ballycastle,  ahd  Belfast  ; 
in  a  Letter  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Dromore,  from  William 
Richardson,  D.  D.  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.' — 
This  letter,  in  Dr.  Richardson's  classical  phrase,  is  occupied 
with  the  consideration  of  basalt  subjects.  Residing  in  the 
immeiHate  vicinity  of  these  dykes^  he  has  had  a  ready  oppor- 
tunity of  making  himself  familiar  with  the  mineraloglcal  face 
of  that  part  of  Ireland*  Observations  of  this  sort  muot  always 
prove  valuable  in  a  certain  degree.  Every  philosopher  de- 
serves well  of  science  who  brings  new  facts  to  the  formerly 
collected  mass,  and  who  adds  another  line  to  the  pi^t^re  of 
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nature  which  k  it  the  untver$id  aim  to  complete.  But  h^ 
must  carry  along  with  him  to  -this  bboqr  an  observant  and 
«ictive  mind«  a  body  of  which  the  senses  are  acutq»  .industry 
unwearied,  and  abov«  all  a  philosophical  iireedom  i^om  prejur 
dice.  Dr.  Richardson  is  too  modest  to  claim  the  former  of 
iffaese  requisites^  but  he  insinuates  in  no  indistinct  t^rms  his 
.possession  of  the  latter^  which  however  it  isunpossible  toconF> 
trede  to  him.  That  he  i$  no  Huttonian  we  readily  grant.  Per^ 
iiaps  it  would  be  difficult  to  .name  any  sect  to  which  he  pre- 
cisely belongs.  £ut  he  certainly  is  an  anti-Huttonian,  and 
pursues  that  theory  tlirough  every  twig  of  its  ramifications* 
"With  an  hostility  that  never  4pse  in  the  regions  of  science. 
We  do  not  pretend  to  point  out  its  sourc<»  but  it  resemblea 
more  the  ijil^nature  of  contending  sectaries  than  thp  ^ober  dise 
.putation  of  lovers  of  philosophical  truth.  Dn  {Richardson 
has  studied  Virgil,  Horace,  .Ovid,  and  the  other  wcnrthies  of 
■antiquity,  with  peculiar  and  happy  care,  and  has  discovered 
in, these  authors  an  unknown  mine  of  mineralogical  know.- 
ledge.  The  Horatian  maxim>  rsdiculum  acr^^  seems  to  .have 
inspired  his  whole  soul ;  atid  with  never-ceasing  efforts  he 
bespatters  his  opponents  with  opportune  quotations  to  be 
rfound  in  the  mouth  of  every  school-boy.  Theseijtriumphant 
*cssays  of  wit  seem  to  us  very  little  deserving  of  the  place  they 
:hold.  Even  good  jokes  are  bad  arguments  in  mineralogy :  but. 
heaven  defend  us  from  the  cant  of  common-pkce  quotation! 

This  letter  is  in  a  great  measure  however  occupied  with  the 
detail  of  facts.  There  is  a  second  letter,  which  will  be  con- 
«dered  .in  its  place,  \i^here  more  regard  is  paid, to  tbepry. 
In  the  Hebrides  it  appears  that  whyon  dykes  in  general  rise 
above  the  ground,  and  often  serve  for  fences,  whence  their 
name.  With  a  steady  course  they  ascend  and  descend,  moun- 
tains, cross  rivers  and  seas,  still-adhering  to  theiir  original  di- 
rection. In  the  north  of  Ireland,  however,  they  sometimes 
appear'  in  the  faces  of  the  'perpendicular  precipices^  where  they 
are  seen  cutting -vertically  the  several  strata  of  which  these  are 
composed,  and  burying  themselves,  in  the  northern  oce^n.  In 
the  Hebrides  Dr.  Richardson  is  surprised  at  the  incredible 
length  to  which  these  walls  run.  In  Ireland  he  only  observes 
the  effect,  or  non-effect  rather,  at  the  point  of  their  contact 
with  the  different  materials  which  they  meet.  With  the  ac- 
curacy of  his  country,  the  doctor  quotes  an  accotmt  of  the 
island  of  Lismore,  which,  he  says,  *  is  entirely  limestone,  bnt 
contains. /<?w^  whynn  dykes.'  At  this  place,  and  frequently 
elsewhere,  he  refutes  the  frail  arguments  of  the  volcanists,  who 
believe  basalt  to  be  an  ancient  lava. 

This  paper,  consisting  clwefly  of  an  accpunt  of  phenomrena 
observed  by  Dr.  Ri€hards(m,  does  not  admit  of.  ad  vantageoua 
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abridgment.  It  is  onif  occasionally  that  we  can  Mtice  hfi 
contents.  Those  who  wis^  for  precise  information  of  the 
doctor's  views,  will  do  w,ell»to  consult  the  origina1>  which  is 
illustrated  with  some  good  sketches  of  tlie  faces  of  basaltic 
precipices.  We  do  not  thioit  Dr,  Richardson's  ideas  upoa 
basalt  are  very  precise  \  at  least  some  of  the  specimens  whick 
the  Irish  naturalists  consider  as  basaltic^  and  from  which  they 
draw  arguments  to  confute  c  their  igaeous  opponents^  are  d^ 
nied  by  the  British  mineralogists  to  belong  to  that  class  of 
bodies.  In  this  contested  mineral  are  found  marine  exuviae. 
But  granting  its  basaltic  nature,  Mr.  Playfair  has  afforded  an 
explanation  of  their  origin,  concerning  which  it  does  not  a|H 
pear  that  Dr.  Richard2>on  has  afforded  any  relevant  obserya- 
tions  or  ai^uments  of  any  sort  in  the  first  letter.  Dr.  Richf# 
ardson  does  not  seem  to  vary,  in  his  ideas  of  candour  and 
freedom  from  system,  from  most  other  philosophers.  Our 
readers  will  please  to  be  informed  that  these^expressions  mean 
prejudice  and  attachment  to  the  theory  which  is  adopted  by 
the  writer  of  the  remarks.  Surely  never  wa^  language  so  mii» 
applied  as  when  Mr.  Jameson  is  complimented  upon  his  frecK 
dom  from  system. 

In  the  course  of  these  observations  an  enq^uiry  is  instituted 
on  the  question,  whether  the  Scotch  whynn  dykes  originated 
In  Ireland.  This  reminds  us  of  another  dispute  bet^a^een  these 
two  antediluvian  countries,  concerning  the  original  source  of 
population.  The  Irish  will  have  the  Scotch  to  be  tbeirjpro- 
geny ;  the  Scotch  are  not  a  whit  less  clear  that  from  their 
nation  sprung  the  ancestors  of  the  Irish*  Here  it  appears  is 
another  bone  of  contention:  from  which  country  do  theae 
dykes  arise  ?  The  dykes,  it  is  true,  are  of  no  value ;  their 
origin  is  of  no  consequence.  But  then  there  is  thehdnour^ 
and  honour  is  too  nice. a  thing  to  comprehend  such  hair*spun 
distinaions.  ,  . 

In  the  latter  part  of  this  letter  the  reverend  doctor  leaver 
his  original  solid  course  of  facts,  to  wrestle  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth  with  the  volcanists  and  the  Plutonists^  commanded 
by  the  redoubtable  doctors  Hamilton  and  Hutton«  After 
granting  to  tliese  gentlemen  some  of  thei/  ground-work,  he 
proceeds  to  confute  them  on  their  own  principles :  a  favourite 
^d  triumphant  method  of  vanquishing  an  enemy,  but  ex- 
posing him  who  attempts  it  to  the  risk  of  a  conspicuous  de- 
teat.  Dr.  Richardson  first  states  that  many  contiguous  dykes 
differ  from  each  other,  yet  by  both  theories  they  must  have 
been  formed  of  the  same  materials.  This  is  not  the  first  in- 
stance by  a  good  many,  nor  the  last  by  a  great  many,  where 
we  may  observe  and  laa^ent  a  deficiency  of  chemical/  know^ 
jedge  in  this  gentleman's  writing^.     It  ha$  been  long  well 
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known  that  slight  and  apparently  trifling  differences  in  the 
mode  of  combining  or  treating  chemical  agents  render  the 
results  materially  various.  The  ingenious  experiments  of  sir 
James  Hall  have  demonstrated  that  fluid  basalt  suddenly 
cooled  is  glass,  but  slowly  refrigerated  becomes  of  a  stony 
«texture.  Some  other  facts  of  a  similar  nature  shall  be 
noticed  in  the  course  of  our  strictures  on  these  letters.  But 
surely  the  bare  mention  of  these  experiments  h  amply  suffi- 
cient to  detect  the  fallacy  of  this  arguments 

Dr^  Richardson's  second  proposition  is,  that  many  dykes 
shew  a  'material  difierencc  between  their  sides  and  middle 
partSi  which  changes  are  sudden  or  per  sakum.  These  cir- 
cumstances are  asserted  to  be  incompatible  with  the  high  state 
of  fluiSity  in  which  the  basalt  must  have  been.  To  this  ar- 
gument we  might  again  oppose  the  authority  of  sir  James 
Hall.  But*it  is  still  more  satisfactorily  accounted  for  and  ad- 
mirably illustrate  in  a  paper  to  be  found  in  thp  Philosophical 
Transactions  of  London^  by  Mr.  Gregory  Watt,  for  whose  un- 
-timely  fate  every  lover  of  science  must  feel  the  deepest  and 
-best-founded  regret.  From  that  specimen  of  his  active  talents^ 
that  elegant  blossom  of  the  spring  of  his  existence,  we  may 
guess  what  might  have  been  the  full-blown  flower  of  his 
summer,  and  the  ripened  fruit  of  his  autumnal  years.  After 
a  perusal  and  consideration  of  the  experiments  and  reasoning 
to  which  we  allude,  with  the  inferences  to  which  they  plainly 
lea4vP'''  Richardson  will  hardly  repeat  an  objection  so  weu 
answered. 

The  third  argument  against  the  volcanists  and  Plutonists  is, 
that  whynn  dykes  do  not  produce  upon  contiguous  strata  .the ' 
eil^t  reasonably  to  be  looked  for  from  the  contiguity  of  so 
(glowing  a  mass.     Dr.  Hutton,  it  is  well  understood,  did  not 
regard  this  objection  with  peculiar  veneration.     He  denied  the 
proposition,  and  asserted  that  every  effect  was  produced  which 
could  possibly  have  been  expected  in  the  circumstances.    Not 
to  be  sure  such  as  would  have  happened  in  the  open  fire,  but .. 
here  the  heat  was  applied  in  a  situation  where  an  immense 
compression  resisted  the  rarefaction  of  elastic  fluids.    The  . 
observation  of  every  succeeding  writer  against  the  Huttonian 
theory,  has  confirmed  the  justice  of  the  remark  invidiously 
distinguished  by  Dr.  Richardson  in  Italic  characters,  that  *to 
tznderstand  how  bodies  containing  elastic  substances  may  be 
fused  without  suffering  calcination,  requires  a  chain  of  reason-  ^ 
ing  which  every  one  is  not  able  to  comprehend.'    We  sin- 
•ccrely  believe  that  it  was  not  without  a  due  sense  of  the  pro- 
'pricty  of  his  conduct  that  Dr.  Richardson  used  tKese  same 
•Italics .    But  it  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that  the  comprehension 
o£tlu  neverend  divine  may  have  received  some  illumiiiatioa 
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horn  the  recent  experiments  of  the  indefatigable  and  ingenious 
sir  Jaines  Hall,  who  has  shown,  nay  demonstrated,  that  chalk, 
horn,  and  coal,  may  be  readily  fused  under  compression  ixfith- 
out  partingVith  any  of  their  elastic  matter;  thus  confirming 
the  sagacious  conjectiu-e  of  Hutton  by  the  unanswerable  evi- 
dence of  facts,  and  driving  cavilers  and  non-comprehenders 
from  one  of  the  posts  where  they  have  so  long  and  so  vainly 
endeavoured  to  maintain  themselves. 

From  this,  however.  Dr.  Richardson  flies  to  another  branch 
of  the  argument ;  and  triumphantly  demands  why  this  should 
happen  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  where  the  dykes  are  so 
often  found,  even  granting  for  a  moment  that  compression  had 
really  aaed  this  part  in  the  internal  reg^ions  of  the  globe. 
Now  before  proceeding  half  a  footstep  in  this  path,  we  require 
Dr.  Richardson  to  prove  that  these  dykes  now  meeting  the 
strata  in  the  face  of  day,  were  really  erupted  to  the  surface  on 
Ihejr  original  formation.  Dr.  Hutton,  we  know,  imagined  all 
this  to  happen  for  the  most  part  at  considerable  depths,  and 
that  the  superincumbent  substances  have  been  long  since  re- 
moved by  the  progress  of  decay,  and  the  ever-wasting  descent 
of  rains  and  of  rivers. 

The  last  argument  adduced  in  this  letter  is,  that  since  all 
substances  when  ignited  are  in  a  high  state  ef  dilatation,  their 
cooling  should  be  accompanied  by  a  contraction  which  ought 
to  cause  chasms  or  cracks.  Nom^  though  it  be  granted  that 
cracks  should  occur,  yet  surely  it  is  most  unreasonable  to  ex- 
pect them  at  every  yard  or  small  distance.  On  the  great  scale 
they  will  occur  differently  from  the  rending  of  a  small  mass 
cooling;  and  Dr. Richardson,  when  he  descends  into  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  will  find  enough  of  rents  and  of  cavities.  Even  by 
his  own  account  of  basalts,  their  substance  is  by  no  means  con- 
tinuous in  every  place ;  besides,  many  cavities  and  rents  and 
fissures  which  may  have  formerly  existed,  may.  be  suppos- 
ed evcp  by  the  Plutonic  theory  to  have  been  since  filled  up 
by  percolation  and  other  accidents.  For  though  the  agency  ' 
of  water  will  not  alone  account  for  the  phenomena  of  geology, 
the  silent  operation  of  some  thousand  years  may  be  supposed 
to  have  effected  several  of  the  minuter  alterations  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  strata. 

Notwithstanding  these  remarks,  there  will  be  found  many 
valuable  and  interesting  observations  in  this  letter,  which 
ought  to  serve  as  a  stimulus  to  the  industry  of  succeeding 
travellers,  some  of  whom  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  verify  or  cor- 
rect the  accounts  of  Dr.  Richardson.  We  do  not  wish  to 
conceal  that  we  should  desire  to  see  brought  to  such  an  under- 
taking a  more  ample  store  of  mineralogical  knowledge,  a 
better  acquaintance  with  geological  facts,  some  additional  che« 
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mical  information,  and  a  mind  unbiassed  either  by  precon- 
ceived opinions,  or  the  unjust  fear  of  lighting  upon  something 
unfavourable  to  more  serious  views,  i  et  we  are  far  from 
wishing  to  undervalue  the  labours  of  this  reverend  gentleman, 
a  repetition  of  whose  communications  we  shall  with  pleasure 
perceive.     - 

Art.  5.  '  Journal  of  the  Thermometer,  Hygrometer,  Baro- 
meter, Winds,  and  Rain,  kept  at  Windsor,  Nova  Scotia,  by 
the  Reverend  W.  Cochrane,  President  of  King's  College., 
Communicated  by  the  Reverend  Dr.  Kearney,  Provost  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.' — ^This  journal  comprehends  a  period 
of  three  years,  from  January  1794  to  January  1797.  Such 
numerical  details  are  not  the  fit  subjects  of  criticism.  We 
must  approve  the  industry,  and  presume  the  accuracy,"  of  the 
compilation.  By  a  hasty  glance,  for  we  pretend  not  to  have 
referred  to  every  number,  we  have  obs^ved  the  climate  of 
New  Scotland  to  be  very  variable  in  the  winter  months.  The 
observations  being  made  always  at  noon,  no  very  great  colds 
are  noted.  We  have  noticed  nothing  lower  than  one  degree 
above  zero.  January  is  the  coldest  month  according  to  this 
statement.  The  quantity  of  rain  is  given  not  daily,  but  only 
occasionally.  By  adding  up  the  sums  in  1794,  there  appears 
to  have  fallen  24.245  inches.  The  following  table  shows  the 
monthly  allotment  of  the  rain  that  year,  and  the  two  suc- 
ceeding : 


IscheAof  Rain. 

1794. 

1795. 

1796. 

January 

2.148 

1-275 

.906 

February 

-i43 

.906 

1.777 

March 

2.679 

1.580 

.522 

April 

•944 

3-054 

.602 

May 

3-Mi 

4.489 

2.138 

June 

^^SS9 

2-938.         . 

4.228 

July 

1.398 

•754 

3.677 

August 

2.231 

3.188 

.870 

September 

X.410 

3-13^ 

4-584 

October 

2.27s 

3-441 

3-9«5 

November 

2.131 

2.078 

3-360 

December 

1.986 

2.170 

0.000 

Whole  rain 

24-245 

29.009 

26.441 

The  mean  quantity  amounts  to  26.565  inches.  The  for- 
mation of  such  tables  as  the  above,  by  which  the  whole  infor- 
mation contained  in  the  journal  is  perceived  at  one  view,  ought 
to:  be  the  care  of  every  observer,  not  left  to  the  critic  to  per-i 
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form.  But  the  taste  for  the  observation  of  SBch  facts  appears 
to  ha\'e  little  tendency  to  stimulate  the  mind  to  the  deduction 
of  general  conclusions.  It  is  a  little  extraordinar}'  that  no  rain 
at  all  should  have  fallen  in  December  1796,  a  month  gene- 
rally plentifully  supplied  with  moisture.  If  Mr.  Cochrane 
shall  continue  his  labours^  we  recommend  it  to  him  to  form  a 
table  somewhat  on  the  plan  of  the  above,  to  which  however 
ought  to  be  added  the  mean  height  of  the  thermometer  and 
of  the  barometer  for  every  month  and  for  every  year.  The 
trouble  of  this  is  to  the  observer  as  nothing,  and  is  alleviated 
and  rc^rarded  by  the  satisfaction  of  working  upon  his  own 
materials.  With  others  the  case  is  different ;  most  people 
will  rather  want  the  information  altogether  than  be  at  the 
trouble  of  so  tedious  and  fatiguing  a  process  to  find  it  out* 
'  Curiosity  and  indolence,  two  great  powers  of  the  haimap  mindj 
for  ever  oppose  each  other's  advances,  but  to  the  latter  for  the 
greater  part  is  to  be  attributed  the  honour  of  the  day. 

Art.  7.  *  Inquiry  into  the  Consistency  of  Dr.  Hutton'$ 
Theory  of  the  Earth,  with  the  Arrangement  of  the  Strata  and 
other  Phenomena  on  the  Basaltic  Coast  of  Antrim.  By  the 
Rev.  William  Richardson,  D.  D.* — Tl>is  letter,  composed 
upon  a  similar  subject  with  tl^t  already  noticed,  contains  how- 
ever proportionally  little  actual  observation  and  much  theore- 
tical discussion.  To  theories  of  every  sort  Dr.  Richardson  is 
peculiarly  hostile,  as  if  every  thing  that  is  valuable  in  human 
knowledge  were  not  the  deduction  of  general  principles  from 
connected  facts,  tliat  very  theorising  which  is  here  deprecated. 
That  many  theories  are  ill-founded,  is  too  plain  a  truth  to  bear 
a  denial ;  yet  to  the  worst  theory  of  any  kind  of  repute  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  aiSrm  t&at  science  owes  more  than  to  any 
empiric  whatever.  In  order  to  demonstrate  the  falsehood  of 
any  such  proposition  as  is  alluded  to,  the  whole  store  of  ^cts 
is  ransacked,  every  principle  is  investigated,  and  the  minds  of 
men  are  sharpened  and  stimulated  by  the  defence  and  by  the 
attack.  A  slavish  deference  to  the  opinion  of  others  is  as 
contemptible  as  it  is  prejudicial.  But  all  that  is  attractive  and  « 
delightful  in  human  science,  all  that  gratifies  the  mind  or  sti- 
mulates the  industry  of  men,  is  comprehended  under  the  name 
of  theory.  We  shall  ever , receive  more  pleasure  from  the 
particular  refutation  tlian  from  the  general  blame  of  hypo- 
theses. From  the  former  we  shall  expect  the  improvement 
and  extension  of  knowledge  \  from  the  latter  no  better  fruits 
than  rancour  and  ill-will,  with  the  discouragement  of  all  liberal 
pursuits^ 

That  the  progress  of  natural  history  should  have  appeared 
•for  a  long  time  kss  rapid  than  that  of  the  other  branches  of 
science  is  to  be  attributed  only  to  the  preference  of  mankind 
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for  the  latter.  Yet  wc  doubt  very  much  whether  these  ad- 
vances were  proportionally  so  small  as  is  imagined.  As  know« 
ledge  increases,  those  elementary  observations  which  once 
werp  accounted  profound  and  important  come  to  be  ranked 
with  self-evident  or  obvious  propositions.  The  truth  is,  that 
all  the  arguments  against  theories  apply  to  their  o^se  only. 

Dr.  Richardson,  after  noticing  the  celebrated  but  doubtful 
antxchristian  conspiracy  on  the  continent,  to  confate  the  argu- 
ments of  our '  religion,  coldly  and  ambiguously  exculpates 
Hutton  from  a  share  in  it.  Leaving  to  others  the  considera- 
tion of  Dr.  Hutton's  arguments  a  prioriy  Dn  Richardson  se- 
lects for  himself  the  comparison  of  his  doctrines  with  the 
state  of  facts,  and  examines  the  claim  which  this  theory  has 
set  up  of  being  proved  a  posteriori.  Whatever  doubt  may  now 
l)e  entertained  of  the  existence  of  any  thing  resembling  a  re- 
^lar  antichristian  plot.  Dr.  Richardson  seems  to  be  totally 
free  from  such  scepticism,  and  in  return  conspires  in  a  most* 
violent  manner  against  the  Plutonists,  disregardful  of  the 
steady  denial  of  any  irreligious  motives  both  by  the  founder 
of  this  theory  and  his  principal  defenders. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  grand  attack,  the  doctor  aims  a 
side  blow  at  Mr.  Brydone,  whose  arguments  for  the  antiquity 
of  the  world  were  drawn  from  the  observation  of  successive 
strata  of  ]a\a  with  interposed  vegetable  mould.  This  mould 
requiring  a  considerable  period  ^r  its  formation  according  to 
that  writer,  gives  the  means  of  computing  the  distance  of 
time  between  the  flow  of  the  different  beds  of  lava.  We- 
believe  it  is  Mr.  Bryan  Hill  who  has  satisfactorily  shown  that 
one  of  Mr.  Brydone's  principal  positions  is  false,  and  that 
the  mould  may  be  formed  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  he 
imagined.  Dr.  Richardson  gives  another  account  of  this 
matter,  and  conceives  that  the  supposed  bed;  of  lava  are  reallj 
basalt.  This  supposition  is  by  no  means  improbable,  the  re- 
semblance between  these  two  bodies  being  frequently  sufficient 
to  deceive  even  an  accurate  mineralogical  observer,  to  which 
character  wc  believe  Mr.  Brydone  had  little  claim.  Hb  reason- 
ings upon  the  existence  of  the  earth  are  certainly  wron^  in 
themselves,  and  are  introduced  with  peculiar  impropriety  mto 
a  work  of  a  popular  and  amusing  kind,  as  if  to  entrap  the  un- 
wary into  the  perusal  of  arguments,  at  the  bare  mention  of 
which  they  would  otherwise  have  shuddered. 

Dr.  Richardson  proceeds,  after  settling  this  business  to  his 
tatisfection,  to  deal  about  his  sarcasms  and  jokes  in  every  di- 
rection, till  a  sort  of  smothered  indignation  appears  at  Dr. 
Hutton 'S  declaration  thttt  the  result  of  his  enquiry  is,  that  he 
finds  no  vestige  of  a  beginning,  no  prospect  of  an  end.  Thiit 
js,  that  in  the  natural  or  phyacal  phenomena  of  the  earthj  no 
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soch  Y^estxges  are  to  be  found.  He  is  £ur  from  saying-thBt  the : 
world  has  had  no  beginnings  or  that  it  will  have  no  end.  But 
helasserts  that  the  evidence  for  such  events  cannot  be  drawn 
from  the  consideration  of  the  strata  and  other  appearances  of 
'  this  globe.  He  would  be  a  bold  arguer  indeed  who  should  - 
afErm  diat  any  natural  phenomena  could  support  such  propo- 
sitions. The  proof  of  the  exact  duration  or  the  earth's  ex-, 
istenceand  of  its  ultimate  destruction^  is  to  be  sought  in  other 
pages  than  those  of  the  book  of  nature :  it*is  to  be  sought,  where 
only  it  can  be  found,  iil  those  inspired  writings  to  which  alofte. 
every  well-grounded  believer  must  refer  for  the  origin,  and  for; 
the  support,  of  his  opinions.  Dr.  Richardson,  however,  in  no 
very  ambiguous  language  declares  his  belief,  that  whatever  Dr# 
Hutton's  intentions  may  have  been,  the  tendency  of  ius  doc-- 
trines  is  antichristian«  It  must  surely  require  yn  unuiual 
muddiness  of  understanding  to  be  unable  to  discern  the  dif* 
ference  of  the  two  propositions  under  consideration :  betweoi 
the  atheistical  assertion  that  the  world  has  had  no  beginnings 
and  will  have  no  end ;  and  the  Huttonian  conclusion  that  in 
the  natural  appearances  of  the  earth  we  find  no  vestige  9f  a 
beginning,  and  no  prospect  of  an  end.  With  an  untasteful . 
change  o?  attack,  the  doctor  abandons  his  logical  weapons,  to 
dart  the  shafts  of  wit,  and  launch  forth  popular  and  puny 
Jokes.  To  prove  the  antiquity  of  the  theory,  he  gives  a  spc-^ 
cimen  of  his  knowledge  of  Greek  by  quoting  Lucian  on  the 
opinions  of  Heraclitus,  and  of  his  credulity  by  a  passage  from 
Bamiel  on  the  illuminati.  He  supports  the  candour  of  his 
arguments  by  the  authority  of  the  Jesuits  of  the  Sorbonnc, 
and  liberally  compares  the  intentions  of  Hutton  to  the  open 
infidelity  of  D' Alembert.  What  connection  the  credibility.of 
Moses  has  with  the  Plutonic  theory  of  the  earth,  we  know  not. 
Were  not  this  place  ill  adapted  for  a  theological  discussion,  we 
are  not  afraid  that  we  should  be  unable  to  shew  this  theory  to 
be  in  no  respect  inconsistent  with  the  scriptural  account  of  thj^ 
first  ages  of  the  world; 

After  perambulating  for  some  pages  through  mazes  of  invec- 
tive and  quotations,  Dr.  Richardson  at  last  finds  out  that  he  is 
wandering  from  his  subject  j  and  returns,  greatly  to  our  satisr 
frction,  to  Dr.  Hutton 's  theory,  which  he  considers  under 
three  divisions.  The  first  of  these  is  the  proposition  that  the 
materials  of  the  world  are  in  constant  motion  from  its  higher 
parts  to  the  unfathomable  regions  of  ti)e  ocean,  where  they  iire 
deposited  in  strata  horizontal  or  nearly  so.  Before  entering 
deeply  into  the  consideration  of  this  argument.  Dr.  Richard- 
son enters  a  caveat  against  admitting  the  truth  of  any  pf 
Hutton's  positions,  which  he  asserts  are  often  slipped  in  9)- 
mpst  incidentally*    Dr.  Richardson  will  by  no  jncans  d}law  iS 
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the  apparent  dfSord<?r  or  confasion  iti  the  solid  tracts  of  the 
globe.  The  reason  of  this  dcrrial  *is  curious  enough.  -  This 
flfentlcman,  it  seems,  has  examined  About  thirty-five  nfiles  of 
country  in ,  Ireland  where  the  strata  are  horizontal,  or  ap- 
proaching to  that  position.  From  such  a  local  and  unusual 
observation  to  draw  a  genc!*al  conclusion,  is  wholly  unphilo- 
'  sophical.  Granting  that  all  the  strata  now  on  the  fiiirface  have 
been  raised  by  violence  from  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  it  can- 
ttot  surely  appear  singular  that  here  and  there  a  small  district 
like  the  scene  of  the  doctor's  observations,  should  have  been 
iHiised  't^ith  little  disturbance  of  the  strata.  Arguments  drawn 
from  such  very  local  occurrences,  cannot  bear  a  general  con- 
clt}sion. 

But  the  doctor  is  peculiarly  eager  to  prove  that  there  w 
iothing  in<iaturc  like  a  descent  of  the  materials  of  the  worlds 
from  a  higher  to  a  lower  part.     He  contends  that  the  stratum 
of  soil  covered  with  vegetables  prevents  this  waste.     It   is 
certainly  true  that  almost  all  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  more 
.    or  less  covered  with  such  a  coat.     It  is  not  however  all  so,  und 
in  many  places  this  coat  is  at  least  very  threadbare.     We  can- 
not answer  for  the  doctor's  *  own  native  isle  of  the.  occan'"in 
this  respect ;  but  we  are  very  isui-e  that  this  inland,  as  well  as 
many  other  parts  of  the  world,  are  not  supplied  with  this 
green  clothing  so  as  to  prevent  the  action  of  the  air  and  rain 
upon  the  earthy  matters.     There  are  tvl-o  ways  of  irguing 
this  point.    We  may  discuss  the  probrbility  of  the  waste  of 
soil,  and  make  our  observations  of  the  fact ;  or  we  may  leave 
that  branch  of  the  argument,  and  content   ourselves  with 
jproving  that  the  rivers  do  really  carry  down  ^Vith  them  in 
their  course  variously-sized  fragments  of  the  globe.     The  ut- 
most therefore  that  can  be  argued  from  the  existence  of  the 
Vegetable  garment  is,  that  this  process  goes  on  somev.'hat  less 
rapidly  than  it  would  otherwise  do.     The  immediate  contact 
of  the  ajr  is  not  necessary  for  the  decay  of  the  stony  materials 
of  the  world.    We  have  ourselves  often  observed  this  progress 
of  destruction  advancing  at  considerable  depths  under  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  and  this  In  the  hard  and  compact  masses 
of  granite  and  basalt.     Tr.  Richardson  himself  admits  that 
the  trappe  on  the  high  grounds  and  mountains  are  for  half  an 
Inch  within  the  surface  somewhat  less  sound,  and  vary  a  little 
in  colour  from  the  inte  ior  of  the  soil;  that  is,  that  they  arc 
decaying.     Many  rocks  arc  absolutely  bare,  and  from  them 
the  small  particles  of  crumbled  stone  arc  washed  away  soon 
nftcr  the  decomposition.     The  lichens  and  mosses  may  detain 
the  first  portiofas ;  but  thWr  thin  and  scanty  vegetation  cannot 
retain  <b^  accumulating  soil.     This  procesi  of  decay,  so  t>b- 
¥ious  over  the  entire  surfece  of  rtie  globfc,  pursues  the  foHow^ 
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log  course  on  the  lower  grounds.  The  upper  stratum,  being 
partblly^  rotted,  receives  the  roots  of  vegetables,  aflbrding 
thetp  support,  and  perhaps  part  of  their  nourishment.  In  time 
this  earthy  substance  is  mingled  with  the  carbonic  remains  of 
dead  plants  and  animals,  and  a  soft  is  formed.  Every  heavy 
shower  washes  away  part  of  this  mixture,  sparing  neither  oiF 
the  materials.  It  would  indeed  be  wonderful  if  rain  had  the 
power  of  separating  the  remains  of  the  organised  from  those 
of  the  unorganised  bodies.  The  first  shower  carries  its  load 
only  a  short  way,  depositing  it  on  tHe  banks  or  in  the  channel 
of  some  of  the  minor  streams.  By  successive  repetitions  of 
this  process,  these  powdery  and  light  substances  are  carried 
into  the  sea,  where  we  may  observe  the  turbid  river  com- 
miogiing  its  foul  waters  with  the  pure  and  transparent  ocean. 

Dr.  Richardson  seems  very  unnecessarily  anxious  to  multi- 
ply the  instances  where  no  decay  takes  place  under  our  actual 
observation.  It  would  be  easy  to  point  out  the  Egyptian  py- 
ramids and  many  other  monuments  of  antiquity,  which  if  they 
liavc  decayed  have  at  least  decayed  very  slowly.  As  Dr.  Hutton'g 
theory  is  in  no  respect  limited  to  any  particular  period  of  time 
in  which  it  must  perform  its  operations,  it  is  sufficient  for  him 
to  prove  that  decay  takes  place  at  all.  But  we  are  tempted  to 
smile  at  the  cargo  of  coals  in  Mr.  Hodgson  Gage's  garden, 
^which  the  doctor  seems  to  have  expected  to  have  taken  legj 
to  itself  and  to  have  walked  off  in  a  body. 

The  main  position,  however,  which  the  Huttonians  must 
contest,  and  which  they  will  not  contest  without  success,  is 
that  the  materials  carried  off  by  rivers  are  not  all  organised  re- 
mains. On  this  indeed  the  whole  of  the  doctor's  arguments 
rest.  For  if  it  be  proved  that  earthy  matters  are  carried  off, 
the.  former  discussion  where  he  attempted  to  show  that  hone 
could  be  carried  off,  is  worth  nothing.  Now  we  refer  to  any 
person  who  will  be  at  the  trouble  to  examine  the  mud  brought 
down  by  any  river  large  or  small  during  a  flood,  whether  it 
contains  earthy  matters  or  not.  There  is  no  need  to  deny 
that  it  frequently  also  contains  vegetable  substances.  But  the 
main  part  is  of  a  siliceous  and  aluminous  kind  as  clearly  as  any 
thing  can  be.  To  say  nothing  of  the  larger  mnsses  of  stones 
which  arc  gradually  rolled  along,  and  water-worn  by  the 
opera.tion  of  the  stream. 

The  decomposition  of  basaTt  rocks  is  reluctantly  admitted 
by  Dr.  Richardson.  He  confesses  that  a  crust  is  formed  over 
their  surface ;  that  the  angles  arc  blunted ;  that  the  articular 
tion^  suffer  a  Kttle ;  and  that  the  points  or  pyramids  which 
ascend  from  the  lower  joint  often  fall  down.  Yet  he  asserts 
that  the'pijlars  sedm  to  preserve  their  ancient  diameter :  con- 
tracting iiis  idebt]>usto  the  narrow  circle  of  his  'own  vision^ 
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aod  becanse  heaven  has  shortened  his  days  to  a  span,  rdiidsg> 
to  intagine  the  undying  operations  of  the  universe.  We  cannot 
divine  by  what  admeasurement  the  doctor  has  become  so  very 
ccrtam  of  the  permanence  of  all  these  diameters. 

There  folio W3  to  this  passage  a  consideration  of  the  proba- 
Inlity  of  the  formation  of  valleys  by  water^  and  a  most  pertina- 
cioQS  miscomprehension  of  Dr.  Hatton's  opinions.  What  can 
be  more  futile  when  marks  of  the  action  of  rivers  are  imagined 
to  be  perceived  on  high  mountains,  than  to  say  in  order  to 
confute  that  theory,  that  if  rivers  have  run  there  they  vojoA 
bave  run  up  one  side  and  down  another  ?  thus  totally  put* 
ting  out  of  view  the  former  suppositions  of  a  waste  of  land 
already  to  an  immense  extent.  A  valley  may  certainly  have 
been  foriHefi  by  a  rivulet  which  does  not  now  run  from  the 
very  superior  part  of  it  j  or  in  other  words,  the  valley  may 
begin  before  the  rivulet  in  such  a  case.  The  knowledge  of 
the  exact  spot  where  the  mud  of  rivers  is  deposited  showo 
by  Dr.  Richardson,  is  really  surprising ;  and  as  no  arguments 
are  given  for  such  an  arrangement,  we  imagine  his  confidence 
must  have  arisen  from  a  submarine  excursion.  There  could 
be  nothing  at  all  contradictory  to  tlie  doctor's  own  principles 
in  his  being  carried  even  into  the  deepest  parts  of  the  ocean,  as 
his  arguments  deny  only  to  the  materials  of  the  world  such  a 
voyage,  but  allow  all  sorts  of  Uberties  to  animal  and  v^etablc 
remams. 

Not  satisfied  with  this  confutation,  Dr.  Richardson  attacks 
this  first  proposition  a  posteriori.  To  these  posteriors  this  gen-. 
tfcman  indeed  seems  to  adhere  with  the  partiality  of  a  peda- 
gogue. He  is  of  opinion  that  if  Dr.  Button's  acccnint  were 
true,  there^hould  be  formed  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  a  mass 
entirely  uniform,  no  distinction  of  strata  in  a  vertical  direc- 
tion, nor  change  of  the  materials  in  an  horizontal  one.  The  _ 
observation  upon  vertical  strata  shews  a  complete  miscompre- 
bension  of  the  theory  in  question.  Dr.  Hutton  never  sup- 
posed them  to  be  formed  in  such  a  position.  As  to  the  rest 
of  this  passage,  for  any  thing  we  see  the  same  arguments  apply 
to  the  strata  formed  by  rivers  near  their  own  beds  under  our 
actual  inspection.  Nay  more,  for  the  materials  should  be  still 
more  nearly  homogeneous  coming  more  nearly  from  one  source* 
But  are  the  strata  on  that  account  more  nearly  resem^lative  of 
cadi  other  ?  Do  sections  of  the  strata  formed,  by  the  Rhine 
sItow  a  mass  completely  uniform,  are  there  vertical  strata,  and 
is  there  no  change  of  materials  in  an  horizontal  direction  I 
Dr.  Richardson  ought  to  know  how  to  answer  these  questions 
with  truth. 

With  the  variety  of  minute  objections  detailed  utider  this 
head,  we  will  not  fatigue  our  readers :  they  inay  all  be  readily 
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answered)  and  can  i^equire  no  criticism  to  ^any  person  welt 
grounded  in  the  Huttonian  theory. 

Proceeding  therefore  along  with  our  author,  we  arrive  at 
the  second  proportion  to  be  considered, '  that  our  strata  were 
consolidated  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  by  heat  and  fusion/  It 
certainly  sounds  very  Hibernian  to  say  that  strata  are  made 
solid  by  melting  them,  and  we  should  have  chosen  a  form  of  - 
expression  a  little  different.  Taking  it  as  we  find  it,  however^ 
we  go  on  to  examine  the  doctor's  arguments.  Of  course  he. 
grants  the  points  disputed  under  the  last  head.  Thrs  propo- 
sition of  Or.  Hutton's  is  certainly  much  more  difficult  of 
proof  than  t)»e  former.  The  scene  of  action  is  totally  remov- 
ed from  humai;!  ken.  There  appears  every  reason  to  think 
that  the  strata  Have  undergone  the  action  of  heat,^d  have 
afterwards  been  Kfted  from  their  position.  But  it  is  an  ardu* 
ous  task  to  pretend  to  describe  the  particular  circumstances  of 
the  operation.  Instead  of  saying  that  this  consolidationrhap* 
pened  at  the  bottom,  Dr,  Richardson  should  have  said  that  it 
happened  under  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  with  which  modifi-* 
cation  of  language  he  would  have  found  no  embarrassment 
from  the  meeting  of  the  fire  and  water.  It  would  be  absurd 
indeed  to  imagine  that  any  mineral  sul^sti^nce  could  be  either 
3;nelted  or  consolidated  in  contact  with  the  water  of  the  ocean« 
After  such  consolidation,  water  should  not  be  found  in  stones 
unless  it  afterwards  found  access  to  them,  and  this  we  imagine 
to  have  been  the  case  in  those  instances  quoted  by  Dr. 
Richardson. 

^  The  absence  of  rents  in  the  strata  examined  for  thirty  miles 
along  the  Irish  coast,  we  suppose  a  Huttonian  would  not  much 
regard  while  so  many  instances  of  such  fissures  are  to  be  found 
in  all  mines.  But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  no  account  is  taken 
of  the  whynn  dykes  which  Hutton  supposed  frequently  to  fill 
up  such  rents.  The  objections  to  this  do  not  strike  us  as 
valid;  we  shall  not  however  return  to. the  consideration 
of  these  dykes..  Perhaps  the  uniform  thickness  of  such  rents 
may  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  all  the  strata 
adhering  strongly  during  contraction,  those  which  separated 
most,  if  at^the  same  time  of  the  firmest  texture,  might  force 
the 'less  contractile  to  follow  them,  while  the  fluid  basalt 
might  sweep  away  any  accidental  remains. 

in,  the  paragraplis  immediately  following,  Dr.  Richardson 
.repeats  the  ar^^mcntsi. given  in  his  former  letter  concerning 
the  possibility  of  fusing  coal>  limestone,  and  other  substances, 
without  burning  or  cakining  them.  The  inveterate  disbelief 
ot  this  gentleman,  and  his  moderate  share  of  chemical  know- 
ledge^ prevent  him  friHn  fairly  appreciating  .the  possibility  of 
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sach  o{>erati6ns.  As  they  are  now,  however,  ezperimcntaUy 
decided  in  the  most  ample  and  satisfactory  manner  f.o  be 
perfectly  possible,  we  do  not  find  h  necessary  to  dwell 
longer  npqn  these  remarks.  To  the  same  torgetfaIo&5 
we  commit  the  succeeding  efforts  of  the  doctor's  wit,  which 
are  too  sober  for  jocularity,    and  too   flippant    for   argu- 

'  ment»  By  the  way,  we  can  give  the  reader  a  clue  to  find 
out  where  these  jokes  lie :  wherever  he  espies  a  quotation 
of  Latin  or  Greek,  there  lurks  a  joke  :  *  Latet  anguis  ia 
hcrba/  '  Soon  after  this  we  find  him  k'eturned  to  his  serious 
xnood,  considering  the  elevation  of  the  strata  from  the  bottom 
of  the  ocean.     There  need  sufely  be  no  difiiculty  in  allowing 

.  Ae  possibility  of  supporting  strata  in  this  position,  whatever 
other  objections  may  be  made,  when  we  consider  that  before 
our  own  eyes  islands  have  risen  to  the  surface,  forced  up  by 
the  influence  of  internal  fires.  At  this  place  Dr.  Richard- 
son again  reverts  to  the  parallelism  of  the  strata  to  the  horizon 
in  the  small  district  surrounding  him,  ^hich  he  insists  cannot 
have  been  elevated  from  so  great  a  depth  is  is  supposed  in  so 
horizontal  a  position.  We  have  already  delivered  our  opi- 
nion of  this  local,  fact/ and  we  repeat  that  an  equal  expansive 
force  being  applied  to  every  part  of  the  strata  examined  by 
the  doctor,  they  must  necessarily*  have  remained  in  their 
level  or  Aearly  so;  and  in  a  small  .spot  like  this  under  consider- 
ation, it  cannot  appear  wonderfol  that  such  a  thing  should  oc«« 
casionally  take  place. 

The  next  point  of  importance  with  which  wc  meet  is  the 
assertion  that  basalt  or  whynnstone  is  arranged  in  more  r^ular 
strata  than  any  body  whatever.  At  the  enunciation  ot  this 
opinion  we  paused  with  considerable  surprise.  Often  as  it  has 
been  our  fate  to  wander  among  the  wildest  rocks,  wc  do  not 
remember,  either  in  whynn  or  basalt,  ever  to  have  seen  any 
vestige  of  such  an  arrangfemcnt.  It  is  a  circumstance,  how- 
ever, which  we  highly  desire  to  be  further  minutely  examined 
with  the  eye  of  philosophical  pei'spicacity  and  candour.  The 
extreme  obviousness  which  the  doctor  attributes  to  this  stra- 
tification considerably  impairs  our  confidence  in  its  existence. 
It  is  not  probable  that  so  very  plain  a  thing  should  have 
to  this  time  of  day  remained  undecided.  We  cannot  help 
supposing  that  some  drcumstance  has  deceived  this  gentle- 
man, that  he  may  have  mistaken  some  other  phenomena  for 
those  of  stratified  basalt.  We  believe  it  to  have  bc^n  nothing 
different  from  the  cflect  of  crystallization  upon  a  large  mase^ 
by  which  it  is  divided  in  a  regular  manner,  imitating  the  ap* 
pearances  of  strata. '  This  point  is  of  very  great  importance^ 
and  the  scientific  world  is  .peculiarly  obliged  to  Dr.  Richard- 
son for  drawing  their  attention  towards  it|  and  more  esped'* 
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^lly  for  pointing  out  the  precise  spot  where  the  reality  of  the 
feet  may  he  finally  ascertaineii.  We  hope  the  opportunity 
itfjll  not  long  escape  our  expert  and  sagacious  mineralogists. 

We  Ixavc  now  arrived  at  the  conclusion  of  this  letter,  the 
length  of  our  observ.itions  upon  which  we  have  suited  rather 
to  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  subject  .thaa. to  the 
diminutive  size  of  the  production.  In  following  the  doctor, 
throu^  his  course,  we  have  Deen  convinced  that  he  has  been 
frequently  mi&Ied  by  false  views  of  the  subject*  and  occa^ 
sonally  by  want  of  acquaintance  with  the  sciences  connected  . 
with  mineralogy,  and  illustrative  of  its  operations.  Some 
paits  of  his  arguments  bear,  however,  strongly  upon  Dr.  Hut^ 
ton's  assertions,  and  the  adherents  of  the  latter  gentleman's 
theory  arc  called  upon  to  repeat  or  acknowledge  the  observa- 
tions of  Dr.  Richardson.  By  thus  extending  our  practical 
knowledge  of  mineralogical  phenomena,  they  will,  if ,  they 
only  avoid  the  false  beacons  6£  abortive  wit  and  misplaced 
quotation,  and  if  they  seek  only  the  support  of  sober  an^ 
lemperate  discussion,  tend  to  wipe  oflFsomeof  those  aspersions 
by  which  their  opponent  has  calumniated  not  their  theorv 
alone,  but  every  e^on  of  human  genius  which  has  departed 
from  the  just  but  naked  and  unseemly  enunciation  of  £auccs.    / 

After  all  the  violence  of  opposition,  and  the  occasional  sar« 
casms,  which  Dr.  Richardson  has  presented  to  Mr.  Playfidrt 
the  reader  wiil  be  surprised  to  hear  that  universal  quietut 
proposed,  which,  in  this  island,  has  the  happy  power  to  unite 
friends  by  closer  lies,  and  to  softai  the  asperities  of  enemies. 
The  bitterness  of  political  hostility  has  vanished  befiare  its  ap^* 
pearance,  and  it  is  acknowledged  to  be  an  universal  panacea 
for  civic  dissensions  and  parish  turmoils.     In  plain  languagei 
Dr.  Richardson  invites  his  opponent  to  a  mineralogical  dmneff* 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Giant's  Causeway  :  so  at  least 
we  understand  one  of  the  concluding  paragraphs  of  the  last 
letter.     At  this  entcrtainirent  the  doctor  proposes  not  only 
to  confute  Mr.  Playfair  himself,  but,^  that  the  bitterness  of  his 
affliction  may  not  be  without  allay,  that  some  consolation  may 
bpam  upon  him  in  his  distresses,  all  other  theories  are  to  be  re*' 
futed  at  the  same  time.     It  must  be  truly,  instructive  to  the 
lovers  of  science,  to  see  these  two  mighty  philosophers  on  the 
scene  of  their  amicuble  contention.     A  block  of  amorphous  ' 
whynnstone  for  their  table,  should  be  surrounded  by  broken 
pillars    of  basalt  for  scats ;  for  salt-sellers,  might   be  used 
shelte  of  a  chosen  size,  from  Portrush-stone.     We  fear  these 
mineralogical  commodities  would  ill  supply  the  place  of  our 
old-fashioned  viands,  so  we  agree  to  the  production  of  some 
of  these  antiquities.    As  for  fuel,  we  think  Mr.  Playfair  should 
be  compelled  to  fin-nish  the  necessary  quantity  of  central  fire. 
If,  in  these  favourable  circumstances,  they  pC-^Pgi^tQ^tlc  the 
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points  of  disputati6n»  and  arrive  at  some  compromise^  we 
must  at  least  conclude  that  the  quarrels  of  philosophers  are' 
yet  more  hard  to  appease  than  the  petty  intrigues  and  paro- 
chial broils  of  aldermen  and  church-wardensi  which  have 
,    never  been  known  to  withstand  such  applications. 

Although  we  have  in  most  instances  dissented  from  the 
truth  of  Dr.  Richardson's  arguments,  and  from  the  accuracy 
0f  his  observations,  we  by  no  means  wish  to  deny  to  that 
gentleman  the  praise  which  his  ingenuity  and  his  diligence 
have  deserved.  We  cannot  say  that  the  humility  of  the  doctor 
has  unstrung  our  nerves,  or  spared  one  remark  which  we  felt 
a  disposition  to  make.  Where  we  have  argued  against  any 
observations  made  by*  Dr.  Richardson  himself,  we  are  far 
from  wishing  to  impeach  his  credibility,  which  we  doubt  not 
is  unimpeachable.  We  hav^directed  our  sceptidsm  .only  to 
the  meaning  attached  by  him  to  particular  words.  We  now  * 
take  our  leave  of  the  doctof,  with  our  warmest  wishes  for  the  ' 
continuance  and  the  success  of  his  geological  enquiries. 

Polite  Literature.    Art.  !•     *  Essay  on  the  Rise  and  Pro* 
fpess  of  Rhyme.  By  Theophihis  Switt,  Esq.    A  Prize  Essay.*  • 
—In  this  essay  on  the  rise  and  progress  of  rhyme,  to  which 
was  adjudged  the  gold  prize-medal  proposed  bjr  the  Royal 
Irish   Academy   for   the  best  essay  on    that  subject,   read 
Nov.  9th,  1 80 1,  Theophilus  Swift,  esq.  the  author,  endea- 
vours to  prove  that  rhime  is  coeval  with  language,  and 'the 
universal  voice  of  nations.     Before  we  enter  into  the  detail  of. 
his  arguments,  we  must  observe  that  there  is  an  apparent 
inconsistency  in  his  asserting  that    *  rhyme  formed  a  very 
strong  .feature  in  the  venerable  face  of  the  Hebrew  poetry,* 
although  he  confesses  he  has  but  ^  a  slender  knowledge  of  the 
sacred  text  j'  and  in  his  not  allowing  father  Iiafitau,  in  the 
learned  father's  Moeuris  des  Sauvages,  torn.  2,  to  liave  any 
authority  for  saying,  that  the  rhyme  or  *  teleutic  music'  does 
not  enter  into  the  rhythm  of  the  Hurons  and  Troquois,  be- 
cause forsooth  the  learned  father  *  might  have  been  mistaken 
through  his  want  of  a  thorough  and  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  language  of  these  savages/    So  Theophilus  Sw}ft,  esq. 
is  to  argue  a  point  successfully,  in  spite  of  an  avowed  ignor- 
ance of  the  leading  and  most  material  circumstance  relating 
to  that  point  \  and  father  Lafitau  is  not,  because  Theophilus 
Swift,  esq.   supposes  he   might  have  been  as  ignorant  as 
hiitiself! 

With  regard  to  the  poetry  of  the  Hebrews,  we  almost 
agree  with  Vossius,  in  thinking  that  *  Hebraeorum  qualis 
fuerit  poesis,  adeo  nobis  ignotum,  quam  quod  ignotissimum ; 
nam  qusecunque  de  hac  scripsere  nonnulli,  istiusmodi  sunt,  ut 
longe  meliiks  fuisset  ea  tacmsse.'  Vossius  de  Viribus  Cantus 
et  Rhythmi.  ^     .    , 
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At  least,  we  cannot  without  reproof  suflfer  TheophUas 
Swift,  esq.  after  fais  avowal  of  *  a  slender  knowledge  of  the 
sacred  text/  to  say,  he  is  as  fully  persuaded  that  the  rhyme 
hail  an  existence  in  Hebrew  poetry,  as  in  thei.verses  <rf 
Dryden.  / 

If  so,  why  docs  he  not,  to  diow  his  persuasion  to  be  rea* 
sonable,  produce  one  single  proof  to  corroborate  his  unqua* 
lified  assertion  from  some  other  authority  besides  that  of  Le 
Qcrc,  who,  though  a  critic  generally  most  judicious,  was  ia 
this  instance  we  think  (and  we  are  by  no  means  unsupported 
in  our  opiiuon  by  the  greatest  Hebrew  scholars)  bigoted  vol 
favour  of  an  hypothesis  ?  For  as  to  Garofalo  and  Four- 
montius,  the  latter  of  whom  Mr.  Swift,  when  he  wrote  his 
essay,  had  never  seen,  and  their  learned  associates  Irhom  he 
does  hot  even  name,  we  shall  be  contented  with  opposing 
to  them  Psalmanazar,  Calmet,  and  the  profound  au(hor  <tf 
the  Brevl$  Conftitatio,  so  well  qualified,  if  any  one  can  be, 
from  his  inestimable  Hebrew  Prselections,  to  speak  decisiydy 
upon  such  a  subject. 

We  have  the  longer  dwelt  upon  the  Helwcw  language,  as 
It  is  the  parent  of  all  others ;  and  if  it  can  be  shown,  which 
wc  h(^  it  has  been,  that  it  is  at  least  as  yet  a  matter  of 
doubt,  notwithstanding  the  boldness  of  our  rhyming  friend 
Theophilus,  or,  as  he  would  more  properlj^be  c^led,  Rhyth- 
mophUus,  from  the  balance  of  authorities  on  each  side  of  the 
question,  whether  rhyme  did  or  did  not  enter  into  the 
Hebrew  poetry,  it  will  be  also  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  or 
not  it  was  known  to  many  other  nations. 

With  regard  to  the  Otaheitan  poetry,  we'shall  not  presume 
to  speak  of  that,  nor  of  the  Hindfi,  nor  of  the  Chinese ;  except 
indeed'  that  we  shall  say  a  few  words  concerning  the  first  of 
these,  by  way  of  retorting  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Swift,  against 
father  Lafitau,  upon  himself,  and^V  authorities,who  also  might 
have  been  mistaken,  from  the  want  of  a  thorough  and  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  tongues  of  the  natives,  of  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  in  their  opinion  that  rhyme  formed  a  part  of  savage 
poetry.  How  easy,  for  instance,  supposing  the  savages  to 
qiake  use  of  a  measure  like  the  entire  Trochaic  (and  we  may 
as  well  suppose  that,  as  any  thing  our  author  supposes,  for 
we  do  not  understand  him  to  speak  from  Hs  own  knowledge)^  # 
for  an  ear  not  accustomed  to  their  pronunciation  to  mistake 
the  middle,  where  in  the  Trochaic  line  we  all  know  there  is  a 
sort  of  natural  division,  for  the  end  of  a  verse ;  and  because 
there  were  two  words  that  sounded  alike  in  or  about  the  mid* 
dte  pf  two  immediately  succeeding  or  separated  lines,  to  mi&* 
take  these  for  the  rhyme,  or  *  teleutic  music  I'  There  is  no 
language  in  which  there  is  not  a  variety  of  words  that  have  a 
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similar  termiQation ;  but  it  is  essential  to  rhyme,  that  the 
siimlarity  should  be  that  of  two  correspondmg  words  at  the 
dose  of  two  different  lines  (except  in  the  case  of  monkiish 
rhyme,  which  Mn  Swift  will  hardly  argue  was  of  Hebrew  or 
Otahcitan  origin),  either  closely,  or  at  a  distance,  tallying  one 
to  the  other  :  and  unless  we  correctly  knew  by  what  rules  the 
dead  Hebrews,  or  living  savages,  fowned  their  verse,  we  can-^ 
mot  know  the  end  from  the  middle  of  a  line ;  and  therefore 
cannot  say  that  either  of  \heir  languages  addmitted  the  rhymes 
er  *  tcleu  tic  music*' 

We  shall  not  contest  the  matter  with  Mr.  Swift,  concerning 
tlie  several  dialects  of  the  Phoenician,  Syrian,  Arabic,  Persic, 
er  Scytliian  poetry  \  but  shall  only  observe,  that  unless  he  can 
prove  these  and  numerous  other  nations,  from  Ethiopia  to 
Peru,  all  of  which  he  ostentatiously  introduces  into  his  so« 
perficial  essay,  not  only  now  to  use  the  rhyme^  but  also 
to  have  used  it  from  the  earliest  ages,  he  proves  nothing 
in  favour  of  his  argument  *  that,  rhyme  is  coeval  witU 
language/ 

We  shall  indeed  cursorily  notice  what  our  author  says  of 
the  poetry  of  Scythia,  carried  (according  to  his  reason  and 
analogy)  by  the  Elatnites  into  that  country;  lor  he  draws  a 
most  Extraordinary  inference  from  a  passage  inane  of  Ovid'a 
epstles,  written  during  hi^  banishment,  that  the  Getae  made 
use  of  rhyme.  Let  our  readers  compare  the  passage  and  the' 
inference :  * 

'  Ah  !  pudet — ct  Gcrim  scripsi  tfrmone  libpltum, 

Strictaque  sunt  no^tns  barbara  wrba  modis. 
Et  placui,  (gratare  ith*^*^  cob  pique  poctie 

Inter  inhumanos  nomcn  h-ibere  Cietas^* 

*  The  first  line  of  this  passage  strongly  implies  that  the  poet 
had  composed  Latin  vcr{>e  with  the  'Getic  rhyme :  and  the 
second  as  strongly  that  he  had  also  adapted  the  Getic  words 
/  to  the  Roman  quantities  \  this  comment  has  never,  I  appre- 
hend, before  been  ofFercd*     Essay  on  Rhyme,  page  41. 

For  the  credit  of  commentators  we  hope  it  has  not — tic 
Interpretation  of  the  first  line  from  Ovid  we  mean,  for  as  to 
that  of  the  second,  it  is  the  right  one.  But  *  sermo,'  O 
Theophilus!  means  *  language,*  and  jiot  *  rhyme.' 

It  is  an  excellent  method  of  imposing  upon  the  pigmies  of 
Ktcrature;  to  *  found  an  hypothesis  upon  nothing,  and  then 
to  form  a  system  upon  that  hypothesis.'* 


•  We  are  indebted  for  this  rcmar  »c  to  ao  author  as  learned  as  he  h  fancIruL 
ivho  sijrn"  himself  Crinitus,  and  writes  in  the  Lnerarv  JourtiJrL  Wc  wish 
ke  would  exert  his  ttreogth  ag[»nst  nobler  ^une  ciuux  tb^i  wWcK  he  is  now 
ptijTSuing. 
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put  to  come  to  the  Greek  language.  Mr.  Swift  supposes 
his  quotation  from  the  24th  idyll  of  Theocritus  *  never  to 
have  been  made  for  the  purpose  he  makes  it  before/  This,  as 
we  have  seen,  is  not  the  first  instance  of  his  pluming  himself 
upon  originality  of  observation.  For  what  purpose  ?  To 
prove  that  the  Greeks  admitted  rhyme  into  their  poetry  ? 
How  does  it  do  that?  What  *  teleuric  musid/  what  simi- 
larity of  sound  between  two  words  at  the  end  of  two  diJSei- 
,  ent  lines,  is  there  in  the  following  passage  ? 

'OAjSiM  luvd(^oitf6f,  xai  oA|3(oi  aw  ixo«r9s. 

■J 
Bat  Mr.  Theophilus  Swift  calls  these,  *  euphonic  asso- 
.Hants.'  Let  them  be  so :  they  are  not  rhymes ;  nor  more  to 
his  purpose  than  the  feUowing  lines  from  Moschus  woukl 
Save  been,  had  he  recollected  them ;  which  also,  by  accident 
(Dor,  as  Psalmanazar  said,  kt  rare  accidents  be  taken  for  in- 
variable nature)  have  a  monkish  rhyme  in  them ;  but  which 
however,  are  not  at  all  conducive  to  the  support,  on  the  con- 
trary, from  their  very  rarity,  arc  subversive,  of  his  general 
argument :    "^ 

'Ai  iiy  rai  fjiM\ax,ai  jxsv  CTrav  xixrx  uSirov  oXmruiy 
*H  ret  ;^Xwffl&  (rcXiv«,  to  r  iu^x^rg  sXov  dimiovj 

The  Latins,  Mr.  Swift  concedes  (kind  concession  f.}*  did  not 
rhyme  their  verse;  indeed,  notwithstanding  his  boasted  in- 
stance from  Theocritus,  and  his  /a  la  songs  noticed  by  Lucian, 
he  grants  also  that  the  Greeks,  while  they  retained  the  purity 
of  their  language,  did  not,  any  more  than  t^je  Latins,  rhyme 
their  verse^  but  on  the  contrary  (Mr.  Swift's  very  words) 
*  abstruded  the  rhyme  from  it  by  metre  and  quantity.'  He  * 
here  forgot  that  if  rhyme  was  natural y  as  he  says  it  is,  to  all 
languages,  it  would,  in  spite  of  this  ^  abstruslon,'  have  re- 
cuired  to  the  Greek  and  Latin.  *  Naturam  expellas  furcl, 
tamen  usque  recurret.* 

We  shall  conclude  with  one  of  our  author's  general  infer- 
ences from  his  premises ;  the  truth  of  which  he  conceives 
ymself,  by  such  arguments  as  we  have  detailed  above,  to  have 
perfectly  established :  *  *  that  each  successive  peopi-e,  at  their 
first  migration  from  the  parent  stock,  used  the  langnag'.-  in 
which  they  were  capable  to  converse !'  And  what  other  lan- 
guage, good  Mr.  Swift,  could  they  possibly  Lave  used,  but 
diat  in  which  they  Wiere  capable  to  converse  i 
.    Ceit.Rev.  Vol  5.  Junt,  i8oj.  „„.«.. y^OOgk 
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As  we  always  like  to  leave  a  writer  in  good  humour  with 
himself  and  his  critics,  we  shall  stop  at  this  conclusion  ;  which 
is  so  indisputably  founded  upon  truth,  that  we  shall  not  have  * 
the  hardihood  to  contest  the  reasonableness  of  its  author. 
At  ps^rting,  however,  we  will  ask  him  one  simple  question. 
Does  it  not,  upon  second  thoughts,  occur  to  his  mind,  that 
rhyme;  as  it  so  generally  appeared  in  Europe  after  the  irrup- 
tion of  the  Northern  nations,  and  not  before  it,  migh't  in  sorm 
slight  degree  have  owed  its  introduction  vvt9  politer  countries  to  ^ 
those  Barbarians  ? 

Art.  2.  *  Notices  relative  to  some  of  the  Native  Tribes  of 
North  America.  By  John  Dunne,  Esq.* — ^The  notices  of  Mr.* 
Dunne,  relative  to  some  of  the  native  tribes  of  North  America, 
are  extremely  curious  and  entertaining.  He  is  a  strong  advo- 
cate for  the  mild  treatment  and  civilization  of  the  conquered 
Indians  by  their  colonial  masters.  He  describes  them  as  a 
people  capable  of  every  improvement ;  not  as  the  philoso- 
phers, the  Paus  and  the  Raynals,  who  have  only  viewed  them 
at  a  distance,  and  through  the  medium  of  imperfect  reports, 
have  described  them,  as  an  inferior  race  of  men. 

*  If  a  well  organized  brain,  a  bosom  stored  with  natural  feel- 
ings and  affections,  if  a  body  active  and  enduring,  a  passion  for 
sports,  a  love  for  manly  pleasures,  \i  contempt  of  danger,  the 
firm  grasp  of  friendship,  the  fire  of  eloquence,  the  devotion  to  a 
country,  If  the  combinations  more  or  less  varied  of  these  active,  y 
heroic,  and  social  virtues,  are  the  characteristicks  of  a  man,  I  do 
from  my  soul  believe  the  Indian  testimony  ;  tht  man  of  the  land  is  a 
man,  a  real  man,  and  not  of  that  infer/or  race  ofnun^  conceived  by 
the  philosophers.  Observe  too  at  what  time  this  estimate  of  In- 
dian talent  is  made,  while  the  Indian  is  yet  in  hi$  infancy,  and  ia 
the  gristle  ;  with  a  scanty  agriculture,  no  pastoral  riches,  hirre* 
source  the  wilderness  :  less  advanced  in  the  paths  of  civilized  Iife» 
than  the  half-lettered  Greek  tribes,  when  they  first  united  under 
the  banners  of  Agamemnon  ;  those  very  tribes  who  a  few  centu* 
ries  afterwards  replaced  th<j  names  of  Achillea,  Ulysses,  and  Nestor, 
with  those  of  Epaminondas,  Plato,  and  Homer,  1  have  named 
Homer,  but  certainly  without  apy  profane  allusion,  the  simple  re- 
ductions here  communicated  are  the  first  dawnings  of  genius ;  such 
tales  and  fables  as  might  have  passed  current  at  the  Scsean  gate,  or 
beguiled  the  hours  at  the  ships,  or  under  the  tents  at  the  Seaman* 
dcr.  Though  the  age  of  Homer  would  have  disclaimed  thcm« 
.  may  they  not  resemble  the  amusements  of  the  age  of  Homer's 
heroes,  the  precursors  of  Homer  ?  * 

Mr.  Dunne  then  favours  us  with  a  translation  into  EngUsh. 
of  three  Indian  fables,  which  he  heard  *  himself  from  the 
moutlis  of  the  natives,  and  which  certainly  display  more 
power  of  combination  and  arrangement  than  we  believed  these 
savages  to  possess.    Ht  favours  «j  also  with  one  Latin  trans* 
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htion  of  an  Indian  fable,  which  was  too  indecent  to  b^  ren- 
dered into  English.  The  Indians,  we  see  by  this  story,  are 
not  destitute  of  an  Apuleius,  as  unconfined  in  his  fancies  as 
the  author  of  the  Golden  Ass. 

This  article  is  concluded  by  some  strictures,  which  are 
modestly  called  imperfect,  upon  Indian  language.  Mr.  Dunne  ^ 
seems  to  have  had  every  opportunity  that  a  scholar  could  wish 
for,  to  make  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  tongue^ 
.  the  manners,  and  the  customs,  of  the  several  savage  tribes  he 
^  consorted  with  \  and  by  the  infgrmation  he  gives  us,  by  his 
translations,  and  remarks  upon  the  difierent  dialects,  he  seems 
4D  have  availed  himself  as  he  ou^ht  of  those  opportunities. 

Art  3.  '  Some  Considerations  on  the  History  of  an-* 
tient  amatory  Writers,  and  the  comparative  Merits  of  the 
three  great  Roman  elegiac  Poets,  Ovid,  Tibullus,  and  Pro- 
pertius.  By  William  Preston,  Esq.* — After  some  consider- 
ations on  the  history  of  ancient  amatory  writers,  in  which 
the  author,  contrary,  and  we  think  with  reason,  to  sir  Wmi 
Jones's  opinion,  contends  that  erotic  compositions  are  not  the 
growth  of  rude  manners  and  early  ages  of  societyi  he  enters, 
upon  hb  subject  as  follows : 

*  Ovid  surpasses  his  rivals  and  cotemporanes,  in  fancy,  gaiety^ 
ingenuity,  and  wit ;  Tibullus  in  nature,  pathos,  real  tendcrnesSf 
sweetness,  ea^e,  and  unaffected  sinnplicity ;  Propertiu's  excels  in 
sublimity,  loftiness  of  manner,  dignity  and  refinement  of  sentiment, 
purity  of  passion,  and  learning,  in  which  last  respect  be  sometimes 
nowever  mnrf  riot,  and  may  justly  incur  the  censure  of  pedantry.' 

Mr.  Preston  then  enters  into  their  respective  characters,  as 
amatory  writers,  more  in  detail.  Mr.  Preston  is  a  poet  him- 
self}  as  his  translation  of  Apollonius  Rhodius,  and  of  some 
passages  from  the  authors  he  compares  in  this  essay,  very 
creditably  witness.  The  following  remark  is  to  us  original 
and  just.  *  As  I  cannot  but  think  there  is  much  similarity 
of  genius,  so  there  seems  to  be  a  similarity  of  fortunes,  between  * 
Propertius  and  Petrarch.  Propertius  and  Petrarch  each  seem 
to  have  felt  more  pain  than  pleasure  from  his  passion.'  Tliis 
remark  is  strongly  confirmed  in  the  following  passage,  which, 
to  the'  reader  Well  acquainted,  with  the  poetry  of  Propertius 
and  of  Petrarch,  will  carry  conviction  with  it. 

*  As  Petrarch  strongly  resembled  Propertius,  in  his  feeling  all 
the  importance  and  elevation  of  the  character  of  a  lover  and  a 
poet  :  so,  these  aifthors  rejoice  alike,  in  a  sort  of /nysticism,  com-  . 
pounded  of  ihc  inspirations  and  enthusiasm  of  love  and  poetry. 
They  exult  in  their  sufferings,  tbcy  make  a  merit  of  their  voluntary 
«df-abandonment,  of  their  saci'ificcsof  peace  and  comfort.  They 
pride  themselves,  in  the  being  as  much  distinguished  by  their  sor-  . 
rows  as  their  genius^    It  is  a  favourite  topic  with  them,  to  reprc- 
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leni  how  much  the  character  of  a'^lovor,  aad  a  sincere  and  aidai0 
yaasion,  tend  to  sublinse  tliie  thoughts  above  &el6sh  and  sordid 
cares  \,  how  the  devoted  attach  men  t  to  a  virfuous  and  high-minded 
-woman  contributes  to  purify  the  heart,  and  afi^ections;  t^  enooblifr 
the  xvishea  ;  to  reclaim,  the  wai'm  and  unrestrained  feelings  of 
VQUth^  even  through  their  own  ardour^  from  low  and  sensual  li*  - 
bectini&m,  from  frivolous  amusements,  and  the  pursuit  of  base 
and  unworthy  objects.  Propertlus  is  the  only  pf>et  of  antiquity, 
who  seems  to  view  love  in  this  advantageous  light,  and  to  speak 
of  the  fair  sex,  with  something  like  rapturous  deference,  and  true 
refinenseot.  Such  language  and  senthneo^  seemed  t^  grow  out  of  * 
th*  manaen  of  chlvdry  ;  ami,  in  fact,  Propertivs  dcseniea  to- be 
studied  as.  an:  extroozdinary  phcnojnenon,  who  shews,  in  a.  pciiaA 
vl^n  tbey  were  generally  unknown,  the  sentimental  diignity,  or 
lisQS  to  tbe  spkituai  devotion,  which  finds,  in  the  love  for  one,  ax^ 
antidote  against  the  allure meota  of  the  rest  of  the  sex ;  a  pcesriv 
▼ati^e  of  general  morality,  an  incentive  to  new  exertions  of  geoiusi^ 
and  industry,  and  new  motives  for  valuing  reputation  and  faoie^ 
not  £pr  the  sake  of  self  alone,  but,  in  the  hope  of  becoming  more 
tirort\y  of  the  beloved  object.  All  this  was  well  understood  ia 
the  times  of  Petrarch,  but  was  tittle  known  at  the  court  of 
August  tt»»^ 

Mr.  Preston  justifies  his  observations  by  numerous  parallel 
passages  from  both  authors.  The  essay  concludes  with  a^ 
translation  by  sir  William  Jones,  of  one  of  the  many  Asiaiic 
poems  upon  the  loves-of  Mejnum  and  Leila,  the  Romeo  and 
Liliet  of  the  £ast..  In  this  translation  will  he  seen  a  wondlar-- 
ful  siarikrity  of  sendment,  with  that  which  peneades  lAxer 
love  verses  of  Petrarch  and  of  Propertius ;  namely,  a  kind 
of  ardent  amorous  devotion,  an  uncommon  tenderness  and 
refinement,  flowing  from  the  utmost  enthusiasm  of  pure  at- 
tachment, 

Mr.  Preston,  with  much  modesty,  like  his  countryman 
Mr.  Dunne,,  expresses  his  fear  that  his  remarks  upon  this  sub- 
ject are  very  imperfect,  and  contain  no  novelty.  On  the 
contrary,  we  think  that  both  he  and  Mr,  Dunne  have  con- 
veyed very  agreeable  matter  to  their  readers  in  a  very  agree- 
able manner ;  that  they  have  felt  their  depth,  and  not  ven- 
tured beyond  it ;  while  Theophilus  Swift,  esq.  by  aiming  at 
too  much,  ha$  accomplished  too  little  for  the  praise  of  any 
article  except  that  of  his  own  academy. 

jintiqukUs. — Art.  1.  *  An  Inscription  on  an  aniient  sepuU 
chral  Stone,  or  Monument,  in  the  Church-yard  of  Kil- 
cuounin,  with  sonrre  Remarks  on  the  same.  By  the  Rev.  Jamesr 
Little.' — If  the  Academy  fiave  no  better  papers  to  produce 
upon  antiquiiies^  they  might  as  well  leave  the  subject  entirely 
alone.  How  *  the  progress  of  the  arts,'  in  the  sister  kingdom, 
*  in  the  middle  ages,*  can  be  evinced  by  so  rude  and  unintelli- 
gible an  inscription,  it  is  impossible  to  see.  ^  ' 
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The  stone  appears  formed  into  four  compartments,  by  the 
figure  of  a  cross  ^  in  each  of  which  several  characters  are  in«> 
scribed.  *  Mr.  Little's  ingenious  *  conjecture  about  the  meaning 
of  it'  is  as  foUows : 

'  I  suppose  tben  that  the  characters  are  to  be  read,  not  re^u- 
htrly  in  eack  of  the  four  compartments,  in  the  stone  separatdy, 
nor  yet  in  lines  across  the  adjoining  compartments  taterally,  but 
by  alternate  couplets  of  lines  on  each  side,  in  the  foUowiDg 
order,  viz.  ORT  ap 

m  a  I 
a  n 

•  '  n  -f  ^^^ 

IC§ 
CT 

*  And  I  understand  them  to  denote  as  follows  : 

*  ObiitRT  (Ricardup  vcl  Rodericus,  <Vc.  Toole  vcl  Tciguc,  &c.) 
•All*  (i.e.  KillallaeJ  Princeps.     Mali  imo. 

*  ANNo  +  (Crucis;  Millcsimo  imocentesimo  §  (i.e.  secun- 
do  vet  quinto). 

*  The  letters  a  p,  which  arc  here  supposed  to  mean  Allsp  princeps, 
should  perhaps  be  rendered  AUae  praeccntor  or  prcbendariu?,  and 
may  have  belonged  to  the  saint,  who  might  have  been  the  prsccen- 
tor,  or  a  prebendary  of  the  chapter  of  the  see  of  Killaliae,  and 
the  initials  of  his  real  name  been  K..  T  ;  and  he  might  have  after- 
ward received  the  name  of  Commyn  fiom  the  church  of  Kill- 
cummin,  in  whidi  he  officiated  :  and  then  the  inscription  may  rUa 
(in  English)  thus — 

*•  Died  R.  I',  (suppose  Ricard  or  Roderic  Toole  or  Teigue, 
Src«)  prince  (or  precentor)  of  Killalla,  on  May  the  ist,  in  th^ 
pear  of  the  Cross,  i  loa.'* 

*  The  letters  C,  T.  1  suppose  to  be  the  initials  of  the  name  of 
the  son  or  successor  of  R  i\  who  erected  the  monument  to  tbe 
memory  of  the  latter.     These  four  only  are  capital  letters. 

*  There  is  a  piece  broken  from  the  lower  part  of  the  stone ;  but 
is  evident  there  were  never  any  characters  inscribed  on  it. 

*  Now  whatever  doqbt  may  be  entertained  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  rest  of  the  inscription,  I  think  there  can  be  none  as  to  the  date, 
except  in  the  last  figure  or  mark  J,  which  I  take  to  be  the  Arabic 
numeral  character  or  figure  2,  or  perhaps  5  :  and  1  am  induced  to 
think  so,  for  these  reasons.' 

The  introduction  of  the  Arabic  numeral  a  or  5  into  so 
early  an  inscriptioni  is  entirely  new.  The  instance  which 
Mr.  Little  quotes  from  Dr.  Wajlis  has  long  been  universally 
acknowledged  as  erroneous.  The  vulgar  figures  which  we  * 
now  oise  were  not  generally  received,  even  in  this  country, 
before  the  fifteenth  century ;  and  though  occasional  instances 
may  be  discovered  two  centuries  earlier,  their  existence  in  the 
Norman  period  may  be  fairly  questioned.  Carrying  the 
antiquity  of  the  stone  still  higher^  by  supposing  the  2  a  Greek 
pumeral,  is  ridiculous.  Digitized  by  Googlc 
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Art.  VIL — Harvest  Home:  Consisting  of  Supplementary  Gleatt" 

ingSf  Original  Dramas  and  FoemSy  Contributions  of  rX»iterarj 

Friends^  and  Select  Republications  ;  including  Sympathyy  a  Poem^ 

-    revised^   corrected^  and    enlarged^  fr^^    the  eighth   Edition* 

.   By  Mr.  Pratt.    3  To/f.    Zvo.    iL  11s.  6d.    Phillips.  1805^ 

HEAR.TILY  do  we  congrattilate  our  readers  upon  the 
ominous  title  ofMr,  Pratt's  present  publication.  Has  he  then 
really  dragj^ed  his  last  heavy  load  of  nonsense  home  ?  We 
joinf  in  the  *  holla'  of  his  fellow-labqurcrs  with  the  most  tu- 
inultuous  joy.  Long  has  every  acre  of  the  field  in  which  he 
gleaned  been  barren*  Let  it  now  lie  fallow.  To  drop  Mr- 
Pratt's  metaphor,  we  shall  endeavour  in  plain  English,  to 
prove,  out  of  his  own  mouth,  that  there  never  was  an  authorj 
who  with  so  many  opportunities  of  conveying  amusement  ttl 
bis  readers,  conveyed  ^o  little ;  whose  remarks  upon  places  and 
persons  were  so  void  of  interest  and  originality  j  who  upon  the 
whole  was  such  a  perfect  book-maker,  even  in  tliis  book- 
making  generation. 

In  his  first  volumes  of  *  Gleanings,'  in  the  very  first  pages  of 
them,  our  author  displayed  the  natural  bent  and  temper  of  his 
mind.  Mr.  Pratt  is  a  sentimentalist,  nnd  has  written  a  poem 
upon  humanity ;  another  upon  sympathy !  Gentle  moralist ! 
In  a  word,  he  is  one  of  thosz  '  many  men,  many  women,  and 
many  children*,  whose  heads  have  been  perverted,  like  M. 
ICaramsin's,  >vhom  we  had  occasion  to  notice  in  oar  last  num- 
ber, by  the  two  arch-priests  of  sensibility,  Rousseau  and  Sterne. 
We  shall  take  this  as  the  leading  clue  to  his  character  ;  and 
trace  him  through  the  labyrinth  of  these  ponderous  tomes,  as 
the  minotaur  of  old  was  traced,  by  his  *  mugitus.' 

The  prolix  title-page  sufficiently  analizes,  and  indeed  super- 
sedes, the  contents  of  this  production.  It  opens  with  a  dedi- 
cation to  the  prince  of  Wales,  as  the  patron  of  polite  literature* 
If  so,  what  possible  claim  can  Mr.  Pratt  have  to  the  notice  of 
his  royal  highness  ?  We  must  present  our  readers  with  an  ex- 
tract from  this  phoenix  of  a  dedication : 

'  Ata  moment  like  the  present,  it  would  be  unpardonable,  in  a 
votary  of  literature  and  lover  of  mankind,  not  to  embrace  the  car* 
liest  opportunity  to  join  my  sincere  homage,  however  feeble,  to 
that  of  an  enlightened  empire,  on  your  royal  highncss's  encourage- 
ment to  the  cause  of  literature,  by  unroUing,  transcribing,  and 
deciphering,  the  almost  perished  MSS,  of  Herculaneum  and  Pom- 
peii. This,  !=ir,  almost  without  a  figure,  is  helping  the  phopoiz  of 
wisdom  to  rise  resplendent  from  her  ashes.'     p.  iv. 

'fb^  dedication  is  fpllpwed  by  a  preface,  professing  to  be 
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explanatory  of  the  title  of  <  Harvest  Home  -y  but  unless,  as  we 
hope,  and  hy  that  hope  are  perhaps  too  fondly  tempted  to 
believe,  it  is  really  ominousy  it  is,  like  numerous  other  parts  of 
the  book,  utterly  devoid  of  meaning.  The  preface  is  succeed* 
ed  by  an  introduction,  in  t^hich  that  weli-known  sentiment 

•  that  there  are  few  things  purely  evil,  of  which  we  can  say 
without  some  emotion  of  uneasiness,  This  is  the  lasf  is  applied- 
to  Mr.  Pratt's  Harvest  Home,  and  intended  to  obviate  our 
interpretation  of  the  title.  But  we  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  by 
our  office  as  inspectors  of  the  literary  department,  to  consider 
Mr.  Pratt's  writings,  in  poiAt  of  style,  as  *  purely  evil ;'  and 

,  therefore,  so  far  from  saying  with  any  emotion  of  uneasiness 

*  This  is  thelast,*  to  use  a  homely  phrase,  we  should  really  look 
upon  this  author's  departure  from  the  world  of  literature  as 
a  go6d  riddance  of  bad  rubbish  ;  we  should,  in  jsl^ort,  prefer 
his  room  to  his  company,  and  like  Phaon,  not  even  utter^ 

•*  Lesbi  puelloy  vale  !' 

Ample  contents  then  shew  us  our  bill  of  fere,  with,  as  Mr* 
Pratt  himself  prettily  observes,  the  *  sauce  and  garnish/  Thest, 
we  suppose,  are  the  valuable  communications  of  Mr.  Morfitt  on 
the  subject  of  Birmingham,  extracted  probably  from  the  Guide 
to  that  place,  as  the  information  respecting  Southamptom  is, 
with  an  avowal  impudent  enough,  from  sir  Harry  Englefield's 
account,  and  that  of  several  other  tourists. — More  of  Mr. 
Morfitt  anon. 

The   supplementary   gleanings    (like  the   supplementary 

militia,  the  dregs  of  the  county)  then  begin  in  Hampshire. ' 

'  They  are  addressed,  as  heretofore,  to  the  baron  de  B  . . . . 

Why  not  as  well  to  prince  Prettyman,  or  the  marquis  of  Ca- 

raba,  or  Puss  in  boots  ?     We  shall  cursorily  pass   over  the 

•  Hampshire  station,'  as  Mr.  Pratt  absurdly  enough  entitles 
it,  and  reserve  ourselves  for  the  second  appearance  of  Mr. 
Morfitt  at  Birmingham  ;  when  we  shall  with  pleasure  exclaim 

*  Ecce  iterum  Crispinus.' 

We  are  first  kindly  told  the  boundaries  of  Hampshire.  Our 
ancestors  surely  must  have  been  very  inattentive  to  the  limits 
of  the  counties  of  their  native  land,  to  make  this  information 
necessary  at  the  present  day.  But  the  age  we  live  in,  with 
regard  to  the  state  of  its  literature,  may  be  aptly  termed  the 
era  of  republication.  As  Guthrie  therefore  is  grown  obsolete, 
Mr.  Pratt  obligingly  revives  his  matter,  in  a  more  modern 
and  fashionable  manner.  Such  must  have  been  the  motive  of 
Mr.  James  Petit  Andrews  in  editing  his  History  of  England ; 
for  this  reason,  in  his  deep  researches  into  the  treasures  of  th^ 
British  Museum,he  has  laboured  toinform  us  that  suchaking  as 
Henry  the  Fifth  oncereigned,  which  indeed  one  Hume  had  plea- 
santly enough  ali'eady  told  us,  and  what  were  the  games  chiefly 
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played  by  the  people  of  England  in  his  feign ;  such  also  must 
have  been  the  laudable  inducement  of  Mr.  Walter  Scott  to  go 
into  the  Advocates*  library  at  Edinburgh,  and  copy  old  records 
of  Border  quarrels  and  alliances.  What  other  motive  but 
this  of  adorning  these  wcH-known  facts,  or  facts  little  worthy 
to  be  known,  with  the  graces  of  their  style,  could  have  brought 
these  authors  before  the  public  (we  allude  not  to  Mr,  Scott's 
poetical  performances),  we  are  at  a  loss  to  imagine. 

But  to  return  to  Mr.  Pratt.     At  Southampton  he  busies  . 
himself  in  transcribing  bad  epitaphs  in  the  church-yard ;  and 
also  favours  us  with  some  historical  fects  relating  to  that  place. 
But  we  do  not  lose  the  moralist  in  the  historian.     Ecce  ho- 
.minem  I 

<  Southamptan^  Notemler  5,  1799* 

«  The  whole  of  the  past  month  has  been  interrupted  by  showers 
•^the  sun  has  been  able  to  appear  only  by  a  casual  glimpse;  bat 
hts  visits,  though  short,  were  welcome :  perhaps  not  the  less  so 
iot  having  been  so  sparing  of  his  rays.  Alas  !  such  is  too  often 
our  estimate  and  medsurement  of  every  good. 

<  Of  those  returns,  however,  of  his  transitory  splendour,  I  have 
availed  myself,  after  long  wooing  the  goddesses  of  the  sea  and  of 
the  air.  roetical  fable  would  have  been  very  incomplete  had  those 
life-sufitdining  and  health-renewing  powers  been  excluded  from  the 
mythology. 

*Yct,  O  how  delicious  are  the  sun-beams  thus  rescued,  as  it 
■were,  from  the  storm !  Like  happiness  and  health,  after  erief  and 
aickness,  they  are  but  the  more  exquisitely  relished.  With  what 
vapidity  are  those  c£Fu]gent  moments  darted  through  every  obstnic- 
tion  !  The  enlightened  clouds  themselves  seem  to  be  relieved,  and 
to  smile:  the  countenance  of  earth  and  heaven  brighten  up  ;  and 
m  sini/le  iiour  of  returning  sunshine,  like  that  of  joy  from  some 
Ibeart-tclt  o  c  uncncc,  makes  ul  forget  that  we  had  ever  been  en* 
yclopcd  in  i.<»  i^w  or  in  gloom.  I  have  experienced,  my  friend^ 
the  lorce  of  boit:  these  transitions.  The  most  sudden  alteroations 
^ave  happened  in  the  elements  of  nature  and  of  life  ;  and  I  shall 
nqw  proceed  to  describe  some  of  their  consequent  rnfluences  on  the 
short  but  interesting  excursions,  which  the  uncertain  state  of  the 
-weather  permitted  me  to  seize.  By  catching  the  Sol  of  the  minute 
I  sallied  forth,  and  was  abundantly  gratified.  Perseverance  baa 
sometimes  been  known  to  meet  its  reward  from  the  mostcapricioua 
of  the  goddesses  above  arid  below,  even  Fortune  herself. 

*  On  one  of  the  most  res})Iendeiit  days  that  have  ever  been  pre- 
,  scnted  by  Nature  to  her  admirers,  or  by  Autumn  to  her  enthusi- 
asts, your  correspondent,  who  you  are  not  now  to  be  told  is  one  of 
thcii  warmest,  truest  votaries,  made  a  pause  at  the  neat,  airy,  gen* 
lee!,  well-bred,  little  town  of  Wickam.  Nature,  indeed,  exhaust- 
ed with  wecpiujj,  appeared  disposed  to  alone  for  the  past,  and  to 
restore  her  drooping  powers.  Her  most  radiant  orb  shone,  as  if 
to  dry  np  her  tears,  which)  witSi  more  than  the  p assioa  of  Niobe, 
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litd  ttSitn  Qpon»  and  almost  deliigcd,  the  earth.  It  was  on  this  fair 
mom,  that  the  gleaner  went  forth  with  some  friends,  as  if  to  do 
homage  in  the  temple  of  the  suii>  whose  gorgeous  pilace  opened 
bis  glories  at  a  thousand  poruls ;  each  beaming  with  the  light,  the 
majesty  9  and  the  benev^olcnce  of  heaven,     r-  40. 

f.  From  this  one  passage  we  think  our  readers  may  very  fairly 
measure  the  height,  and  the  depth,  and  the  breadth  of  Mr. 
Pratt's  wisdom. 

At  Winchester  Mr.  Pratt  copies  the  monumental  inscrip- 
tion in  honour  of  Dr.  Warton,  and  obliges  us  with  Mr. 
Richard  Mant's  verses  to  the  memory  of  the  worthy  head 
master  of  Winchester  school.  Of  these  verses  we  shall  only  ' 
say,  that  their  pervading  dullness  is  a  little  relieved  by  the 
pertness  of  the  following  note  upon  Milton's  ignorance.: 

*Mr.  Mant  says»  I  have  taken  the  Ubcvty  of  adopting  this  pro* 
)}Unciation»  notwithstanding  Milton's  authority*  to  the  contrary. 
The  word  as  it  frequently  occurs  in  the  Squicrcs  Talc,  is  neces- 
sarily and  uniformly  C^mbusckn  \  e,  g. 

*  This  noble  king,  this  Tartrc  Cambuscan. 
(C*T.  10343.)  Milton  was,  in  all  probability,  not  aware  of  the 
tide  of  Khan  of  Tartary.'     p.  64. 

Poor  Milton ! 

We  would  willingly  copy  a  passage  (page  80)  concerning 
a  dairy.  It  begins  thus :  *  But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  dairy  ?' 
Pathetic  apostrophe  I  What  indeed.?  But  our  limits  forbid  us 
to  riot  in  such  absurdities. 

At  Rumsey  wc have  moreepitaphs.  Mr. Pratt  is  absolutely 
a  walking  church-yard.  Little  Daniel  was  nothing  to  him. 
We  must  only  refer  our  readers  to  page  96,  where  they  will 
'find  *  skeletons  of  landscapes,'  nearly  as  ridiculous  as  some 
other  *  skeletons/  published  not  a  hundred  miles  from  London. 

Before  we  enter  into  the  New  Forest,  we  are  presented  with 
a  tributary  sketch  of  the  author  of  *  Forest  Scenery ;'  where 
*  the  gleaner'  (for  as  Mr.  Pratt  has  chosen  that  appellation,  let 
him  by  all  means. enjoy  it)  congratulates  himself  upon  having 
agreed  with  Mr.  Gilpin  in  admiring  the  same  places,  objects, 
&c.  We  cannot  congratulate  Mr.  Gilpin  upon  this  similarity 
of  taste. 

'  Page  141  will  delight  the  lovers  of  dialogue  with  some  select 

Kecimens  of  rural  simplicity.     *  Simplicity'  is  another  of  Mr. 
*att's  favoiu-ite  qualities.     Byt  it  is  hot 

*  I41a  priorum 
Simplicitas :' 

it  is  the  modem  mawkish  simplicity  of  ballad-mongers,  and 
sentimental  novelists^    It  is,  in  short,  such  a  simplicity  as  that 
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which  is  described  in  some  very  simple  siUy  stanzas  (pages 
239  and  240)  of  the  first  volume  of  *  Harvest  Home.*  From 
page  157  to  page  169,  we  are  pestered  with  more  epitaphs^ 
dist;ingui&hable  for  nothing  but  the  remarkable  injudiciousncss 
of  their  selector,  who  roust  have  taken  pains  to  fiijd  out  the 
,  very  worst  in  every  church-yard  he  so  idly  traversed  5  wc 
should  rather  say  the  most  moderate,  for  excessive  badness 
in  composition,  as  Mr.  Pratt  often  shows,  is  entertaining. 
But  at  page  201  there  is  a  burst  of  eloquence  which  we  cin« 
not  resist  the  temptatipn  of  transcribing : 

*  O  wonderful,  interesting,  transcendent  MAN,  what  an  object 
art 'thou  in  every  part  of  the  inhabited  earth  !  Gardens,  groves,  fo- 
rests, the  rill,  the  brook,  the  river,  the  mighty  deep — the  cot,  the 
mansion,  the  magnificent  palace — what  arc  each,  or  all  of  thest, 
without  thy  animating  presence  ?  At  once  majestic  and  endearing 
Being  !  how  often,  after  I  have  surveyed  with  wonder  and  admira- 
tion the  faiicst,  noblest,  and  thcbestof  these,  have  I  looked  around 
for  the  only  object  wanting  to  complete  the  scene !  how  often  have 

•  I  strained  the  eye,  and  wearied  the  foot  to  find  important  man  ! 
Yes,  thou  "  paragon  of  nature/*  1  have  drooped  and  languished 
amidst  the  choicest  of  thy  vernal,  summer,  and  autumnal  charras, 
dear  as  they  are  to  me,  when  deprived  of  thy  more  precious  society. 
Sweet  is  solitude,  sweet  the  alternations  of  season,  of  sun  and  of 

.  fihad(;;  but  truly  can  I  exclaim,  in  words  which  the  poet  has  given 
to  the  first  lover,  the  first  friend,  and  the  first  companion,  **  Nothing 
without  thee,  O  fellow- man  !  can  long  be  sweet.*' 

We  have  said  that  Mr.  Pratt  had  many  opportunities  of 
conveying  amusement  to  his  readers.  Certainly,  tramping  as  he 
has  been  for  years  over  England,  or,  if  at  home,  sitting  in  his 
easy  chair,  and  writing  tours,  assisted  at  least  by  the  information 
of  mail-coach  guards,  and  gentlemen  riders,  we  may  with  truth 
"say  he  might  have  been  able  to  compile  one  entertaining^ 
pocket  companion  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  &c.  &c. — but  nature 
forbade — and  he  has  put  together  six  or  seven  heavy  volumes 
of  Reflections,  Epitaphs,  Poems,  Landscape  Skeletons,  and 
valuable  communications  from  Mr.  Morfitt,  and  entitled  the 
farrago  *  Gleanings*  and  *  Harvest  Home.' 

Ecce  iterum  Crispinus.  ,  Ihis  gentleman  naturally  intro-^ 
duces  us  to  '  the  Warwickshire  station,'  and  particularly  .to 
Birmingham ;  where  we  may  observe  en  passant  that  the 
Gleaner  was  attracted  by  the  title  of  a  pamphlet  in  a  shop« 
.window,  bearing  the  name  of  Job  Nott,  Button-maker,  for  its 
author.  We  will  venture,  for  once,  to  agree  with  the  Gleaner, 
in  his  favourable  opinion  of  this  little  work.  It  is  a  truly 
loyal  and  sensible  pamphlet,  and  in  point  of  style,  plain  and 
intelligible  (we  piesu^  no  allusion)  to  the  meanest  capacities  \  ui 
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a  word)  it  is  an  excellent  imitation,  in  manner,  of  the  Draper's 
Letters* 

.  Mr.  Morfitt's  first  *  valuable  cox^munication'  concerning 
Birmingham^  is,  that  it  is  famous  for  goo(l  ale.  He  concludes 
his  first  letter  with  the  following  sentence :  *  I  write  in  great 
haste — ^the  bawling  Welshman  proclaim^  it  to  be  past  the  noon 
of  night.  Health  and  happiness  attend  you  J  "  from  night 
till  mom,  from  morn  till  dewy  eve !"  '  But  we  must  do  Mr. 
Morfitt  the  justice  to.  observe,  that  however  irrelevant,  un- 
conneaed,  and  desultory  his  remarks  xi^n  the  trade  and  ma- 
nufactures of  Birmingham  may  be,  his  account  of  the  work- 
shops and  warehouses,  poor-houses  and  charitable  institutions  . 
in  that  place,  is  by  for  the  most  interesting  part  of  *  Harvest 
Home.'  Where  Mr.  Morfitt  has  only  to  count  ten,  he  counts 
•them  right.  We  cannot  say  so  much  for  the  *  Gleaner.'  In 
his  mutilated  detail  of  the  hospitals  in  London,  foisted  into 
^  the  Warwickshire  station'  to  swell  his  book,  the  half-justice 
which  his  insipid  style  has  done  to  the  benevolence  of  our 
country  in  mentioning  some  of  its  noble  instances,  but  ill 
compensates  for  the  injustice  he  has  done  it,  in  omitting  many 
others.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  until  we  come  to  the  con- 
cluding nonsense  about  master  Betty,  we  must  allow  the 

•  Warwickshire  station'  (Mi-.  Pratt  will  observe  how  studi- 
ously we  compliment  him  in  the  quotation  of  his  capricious 
titles)  to  contain  an  useful  though  dull  republication  of  former 
accounts  of  Birmingham. ».  We  say  *  useful,'  because  we  think 
the  knowledge  of  the  state  of  our  trade  and  manufactures  can- 
not be  too  widely  spread. 

This  volume  closes  with  a  long  extract  from  the  seventh 
tditum  (proh  temporal)  of  Mr.  rratt's  own  poem  of  *  Hu- 
manity.' Like  Longinusy  Mr.  Pratt  *  is  himselJF  the  great  su- 
blime he  draws.'  Mr.  Pratt  introduces  the  extract  with  an 
observation.  *  On  this  peculiar  occasion  (Dr.  Valpy's  Sermon 
upon  the  *  Humane  Society*)  I  feel  confident  I  shall  stand  ac- 
quitted by  all  generous  readers,  and  all  candid  critics,  for  in- 
dulging in  quoting  a  passage  firom  myself,  as  well  to  illustrate 
the  heartfelt  subject^  as  to  shew  the  deep  sense  I  entertained 
of  its  merits,  on  the  first  publication  of  the  poem  from  which 
the  quotation  is  made,  and  preserved  in  every  successive  edi- 
tion.' Such  is  the  introduction  of  *  myself i  *  to  all  generous 
readers  and  candid  cx:itics.'  Alas  I  that  we  should  lack  so 
much  of  Mr.  Pratt's  *  sweet  sensibility,'  or  *  pretty  simplicity,' 
,or  by  whatever  name  he  pleases  to  call  his  *  emotions,'  as,  in 
his  opinion,  neither  to  desire  nor  deserve  the  soothing  title  of 

*  generous  re-ders,*.or  ^candid  critics.'  Wc  should  consider 
3uch  generosity  and  such  candour  as  a  violation  of  our  duty ; 
4S  a  foolish  c}emcncy  which  would  encourage  repeated  trans- 
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git$mon.  We  irill  nei^cr  lend  a  hand  to  protect  or  to  praise 
the  weeds  of  our  present  wilderness  of  literature  5  but^  with  %  - 
ferocity)  as  Mr.  Pratt  would  say,  truly  malignant,  with  a  re- 
gard to  justice  as  we  ourselves  profess,  obviously  necessary  in 
the  declining  state  of  <mt  taste,  cut  up  such  authors  ^  himself 
by  the  root,  and  bum  their  sapless  branches,  and  dry  withered  V 
leaves,  in  the  relentless  fire  of  criticism. 

It  woi;ld  be  unpardonable  in  us  not  to  mention,  before  we 
dismiss  thiji  volume,  that  we  learn  from  Mr.  Morfitt^s  valuable 
communications   concerning  Birmingham,  that  in  the  visit 

*  the  hero  of  the  Nile*  paid  to  that  place,  he  inspected  the 
hand-whip  manufactory ! 

The  second  volume  of  Harvest  Home  consists  of  three  plays. 
The  first  Mr.  Pratt  calls  a  continental  drama.  It  is  intended 
us  a  satire  upon  the  liberty  and  equality  of  republican  France, 
and,  as  such,  is  not  an  unsuccessful  performance.  But  it  has 
neither  liveliness  of  dialogue  to  boast  of,  nor  discrimination  of 
character.  The  title  is  «  Hail  fellow !  well  met  T  and  the 
joke  of  it  is  explained  in  this  distich : 

,    *  The  maid  is  the  mistress,  the  master's  the  ma^. 
For  higgledt/^lggledif  now  is  the  plan.* 

This, .  as  our  readers  will  perceive,  is  low  enough  for  the. 
subject. 

Mf.  Pratt  has  adopted  the  custom  of  the  German  dramatic 
authors,  in  giving  minute  directions  to  the  actors,  wnat  they 
'  are  to  ,do  between  every  speech.    Take  an  instance,  page  32:  - 

*  Sir  John  affects  laughter — Statuquo  enjoys  one  of  equat 
length  and  energy,^  &c.  &c.  The  enormous  length  of  this 
play  would  render  it  as  unfit  for  the  stage,  as  it  does  render 
it  tedious  in  perusal,  although  it  might  be  shortened  without 
losing  any  of  the  symmetry  of  its  parts,  or  one  act  put  before 
the  other  without  spoiling  its  arrangement.  It  concludes 
with  *  God  save  the  King.' 

*  Love's  Trials,  or.  The  Triumph  of  Constancy,*  a 
eomic  opera,  in  some  introductory  remarks  on  its  dresses 
and  ceremonies,  is  said  to  be  founded  on  Prior's.  •  excellent 
modernization  and  enlargement  of  the  beautiful  ancient 
ballad  of  the  Nut-brown  Maid,*  supposed  to  be  writteA 
nearly  three  hundred  years  ago.  This  is  sO  much  in  the 
style  of  one  of  the  bills  of  the  performances  jt  the  Royal  ' 
Circus,  and  tho  opera  itself  is  so  much  upon  a  par  with 

*  Louisa  of  Lonn^rdy,'  and  •  Abellino,  or  the  Bravo*^ 
Brhie,'  that  we  cannot  help  recommending  the  author  to 
detote  his  dramatic  talents  to  the  summer  theatres  (we  would 
not  as  yet  have  him  attempt  the  Haymarket),  and  in  time 
we  have  ne  doubt^  he  may  rival>  if  not  exceli  the  wonder* 
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Wm^joig  Mr.  Cross,  or  ^  iagciuoiis  Mn  Astky  junior  htno^ 
self;  wi  vcmay  see  future  ^  J«k  the  Giant  KiUers»'  wrktcrl 
sind  produced  under  the  sole  dircctioa  of  Mr.  Pratt,  the 
Gleamer,  eieen  at  tW  Royaltj  Theatre  in  Goodoiaii's  Fields. 
Let  xK>t  Mr.  Pratt  be  omaded  at  the  prophecy ;  he  has 
Imoself  quoted  the  obserratkm  that  ^^  ridicule  is  the  most 
*  powerful  stiog  that  folly  can  experience;  ks  wounds  are 
deeper,  than  thtDoe  of  direct  reproach,  aocl  they  have  the 
addS(tk)Bal  and  peculiar  quality  of  being  incurable." 

In  p.  249,  we  have  a  soug  abered  from  Prior— »yet  Prior 
wrote  tokrabie  scosgs  too^  considering  the  age  in  which  he 
IWed.  Foituaate  is  it  for  Mr.  Pratt,  that  he  was  born  in 
these  days,  of  genuine  poetry ;  that  he  feek  himself  autho* 
rized  to  alter  Prior,  parody  ancient  ballads,  page  264,  coin-i 
psle  songs  from  the.earl  of  Sorre/s  sonnets,  and  enjoin  them 
<  to  be  set  with  solemn  simplicity^  ^e^gt  304;  that  he  can  quote 
&onx  his  own  '  Landscape  in  Verse,'  page  335  ;  write  abour 
^fc,  £i»  film,.'  page  338;  and  again,  pa^e  351,  direct  the 
composer  for  his  opera  to  '  set  a  dialogue  with  fervour  attd 
simplicity!  Mr.  Pratt,  we  see  throughout,  is  *  simj^ex  dun- 
taxat.* 

The  comic  drama  of  *  Fire  and  Frost,'  which  concludes 
the  second  volume  of  *  Harvest  Home,'    is  thus*  Introduced 

-  to  its  readers.  *  This  drama  is  written  partly  on  the  model 
of  the  laugh-and-be-mcrry,  hurry-scurry,  slap-dash,  and  it 
might  properly  enough  be  added,  helter-skelter,  harum- 
scarum,  kind  of  farce-andrpantomime  comedy,  which  has  of 
late  been  so' much  the  rage  (perhaps  raving  would  be  a  more 
appropriate  word)  and  partly  in  the  style  of  the  Old  School 
of  the  English  Theatre.'    The  beginning  of  this  science 

Kt  UB  in  mind  of  prince  Henry's  speech  to  Francis  the 
•awcr,  about  that  *  pld,  puke-stocking,  agate-i^ing,  baldpate,'  ' 
Ac.  &c.  and  we  ^vere  ready  to  cry  out  with  Francis — ^O 
Lord,  Sir,  what  do  you  iireanP  Has  Mr.  Pratt  then  forgotten 
the  advice  of  Horace,  or  did  he  neyer  hear  it  ?  his  attempt  to 
unite  the  old  and  new  comedy  is  completely  *  to  join  a  horse'? 
neck  to  a  human  head.'  It  is  to  *  send  unequal  forms  and 
minds,  with  ^  crud  jest,  under  a  yoke  of  brass,'  as  Watson 
translates  the  passage.  But,  in  truth,  there  is  no  danger  that 
this  oil-and-xlnegar  mixture  should  violate  any  of  the  rules 
of  good  taste  in  Mr,  Pratt's  comic  drama  of  *  Fire  and  Frost  -^ 
for  there  is  not  a  spice  of  the  legitimate  humour  of  the-*  Old' 
comedy,  nor  a  spangle  of  the  false  wit  of  the  *  New'  in  its- 
compositions  Cadwailader  is  autwardly  imitated  in  one 
of  the  characters;  and  Tag  in  another;  though  this  play,. 
like  the  two  former  pieces,  has  a  preface,  and  in  that-  preiface, 

-  ziot  only  disclaims  plagiarism,  but,  by  way  of  proof  *  that  two* 
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great  authors  may  hit  upon  the  same  thought^'  declares  that 
the  coincidence  of  name  and  character,  with  the  truncheon  of 
the  author's  unsuccessful  drama  in  the  truncheon  of  Mr. 
Hurlstone's  successful  afterpiece,  was  an  incidental  coinci- 
dence !  that  he  has  not  borrowed  the  last  scene  of '  Fire  and 
Frost'  from  the  ending  of  Paul  and  Virginia,  and  that  Dr.. 
Warton  has  observed  (great  authority  this  it  must  be  allowed) 
that  ^  the  allegation  of  resemblances  between  authors  is  indis- 
putably true;  but, the  charge  of  plagiarism,  which  is  raised 
upon  it,  is  not  to  be  allowed  with  equal  readiness.'  We  have 
only  to  remark,  that  this  anxiety  to  anticipate  a  charge  pf 
plagiarism,  is  in  our  minds  a  strong  conviction  of  a  conscious* 
ness  in  the  anxious  person  of  his  having  'stolen  something, 
though  perhaps  not  the  very  thing  in  point.  Mr.  Pratt  en- 
deavours to  corroborate  his  own  and  Dr.  Warton's  opinion 
upon  this  subject,  with  some  passages  from  different  authors, 
which  might  be  thought  plagiarisms'  one  from  the  other,  but 
which  he  thinks  are  not;  we  think  they  are.  Let  our 
readers  decide  between  Mr.  Pratt  and  us. 

'*  Like  roses,  tbat  in  deserts  blootn  and  die/ 

Pope's  Rape  of  the  Lock. 
^  Full  many  a  flow'r  is  born  to  blush  unseen. 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on. the  desert  air.*      Gray's  Elegy. 

'  Dear,  though  disloyal,  thou  art  still  to  me.' 

Hannay's  Poems. 

Such  a  fine  as  the  above  certainly  may  be  an  original  one, 
for  it  expresses  a  very  natural  thought ;  but  if  copied  from 
any  thing,  it  is  most  probably  copied  from  that  line  of  Ovid : 
'  PerBda,  sed  quamvis  perfida,  cara  tamen.' 

As  to  Shenstone's  ballad  of  Jemmy  Dawson,  no  one  could 
suppose  any  thing  more  than  a  coincidence,  if  it  is  even  a 
coincidence,  between  the  above  line,  and  the  stanza  quoted 
from  that  delightful  ballad. 

*  When  sorrows  come,  they  come  not  single  spies. 

But  in  battalirons.*  Shakcspear's  Hamlet. 

*  Woes  cluster  j  rare  arc  solitary  woes  ; 

They  love  a  train,  they  tread  each  other's  heels.* 

Young's  Night  Thoughts. 

As  to  Fitzgcfiry's  Life  of  Drake,  Gray  may  not  have  seen 
Jt  certainly,  but  Gray  was  an  universal  reader,  and  striking  is 
■  the  resemblance  between  the  two  following  passages: 

* O  therefore  doe  we  plaine,  » 

And  therefore  weep,  because  we  weep  in  vaine  !' 

*  I  fruitless  mourn  to  hira  that  cannot  hear. 

And  weep  the  more,  because  I  weep  in  vain.'    "  Gray. 
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Gray,  wc  will  ventui-c  to  affirm,  was  the  greatest  of  afii 
plagiarists.     He  had  few  thoughts  of  his  own  j  but  he  scldomT 
left  any  borrowed  thought»unadorned  with  the  graces  of  his 
language.     Mr.  Wakefield,  injudiciously  as  a  wellwisher  to  * 
the  fame  of  Gr«y,  but  admirably  as  an  honest  commentator,  • 
has  shown  the  public  (all  classical  readers  must  have  been 
ever  aware  of  Gray's  plagiarisms)  from  what  copious  stores " 
our  English  bee  pilfered  his  honey. 

With  regard  to  Markham's  Devorax,  Waller  was  the 
author  of  tkit  beautiful  stanza,  which  Mr.  Pratt  and  his 
friedds  quote  as  from  a  modern  song,  in  page  387  of  the 
second  volume  of  Harvest  Home;  and  it  is  evident  from 
the  two  passages,  that  Waller  and  Markham  entered  not  into 
one  another's  heads. 

*  That  engine  of  defence  (the  sword) 
With  thee  was  but  a  needless  instrument ; 
Nature  had  given  thee  darts  could  better  kill.* 

'  Markham's  Devorax* 

*  Attiring  thee  with  so  much  art. 

Is  but  a  barbarous  skill ; 
*Tis  like  the  pois'nincj  of  a  dart, 
Too  apt  before  to  kill.'  Modem  Song,  (vice  Waller.) 

Who  but  Mr.  Pratt  and  his  friends  could  suppose  that 
these  two  passages  would  be  taken  for  parallel  ones,  and  then 
;irgue  against  their  own  chimxra?  But  our  readers,  like 
ourselves,  must  begin  to  be  heartily  tired  of  Mr.  Pratt,  and 
•  the  valuable  communications'  of  his  literary  coadjutors. 

Yet,  alas!  there  is  another  volume,  and  that  of  poetry,  re- 
maining for  our  consideration.  The  labours  of  Hercules  were 
nothing  to  ours  in  reviewing'  Mr.  Pratt,  whether  we  com- 
pare b«s  head  and  those  of  his  friends'  to  the  heads  of  the 
hydra,  or  the  three  volumes  of  Harvest  Home,  to  the  Augean 
stable,  which  we  shall  never  clear  of  its  encumbrances^  unless 
we  proceed  in  a  more  summary  manner.  Consign  we  there- 
fore all  the  contributions  to  oblivion ;  omit  we  the  offerings 
of  the  poet-laureat,  and  of  the  poet-laureat's  daughter !  baniSi 
Dr.  Mavor,  the  British  tourist !  banish  Charles  James,  esq ! 
Danish  the  Rev.  Dr.*** ;  banish  John  Taylor,  esq. ;  banish 
R.  C.  Dallas,  esq  \  banish  the  Sybill ;  banish  Dr.  Woolcot  to 
the  isle  of  Caprsee ;  banish  Mr.  Hutton,  banish  the  *  In- 
visible Girl  \*  banish  the  lady  and  Dr.  Busby ;  banish  Mr. 
Meyler,  and  other  friends;  banish  the  Rev.  Philip  Parsons; 
banish  John  Buller,  junior,  and  the  clerk  in  Messrs.  Boulton 
and  Co's.  counting-house ;  banish  all  but  J.  Morfitt,  sweet 
J.  Morfitt,  ale-bibbing  J.  Morfitt,  banish  not  Um  his 
gleaner's  company;  banish  J.  Morfitt  with  his  bad*  Alcaic 
ode.;  and  banish  aU  the  world :  we  do,  we  will. 
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And  now  let  us  ^sympathize'  solely  with  the  Gleaoer* 
The  eurrent  of  our  feelings,  being  undivided,  will  flow  more 
strongly,  in  unison  with  his  own.  But  it  is  to  the  poem 
'  Sympathy*  alone,  even  of  bii  superior  productions,  that  we 
shall  direct  our  regard.  As  to  the  stuff  he  caUs  *  the  Phy- 
sician,' and  all  his  minor  efiiisions,  away  with  them,  *  emenda- 
turis  ignibus.'  It  is  to '  Sympathy,'  we  say,  this  select  republi- 
cation, *  Sympathy,'  revised,  corrected,  and  enlarged,  that 
we  devote  our  whole  attention.  And  yet,  although  it  will 
be  contrary  to  our  promise,  we  cannot  help  taking  a  last 
lingering  look  at  our  dear  friend,  J.  Morfitt — one  look,  ao- 
conling  to  Caractacus,  and  then, "  £u%well  for  ever!" — M<Mre 
last  words  of  J.  Morfitt.  Written  on  the  last  leaf  of  the 
corrected  copy,  of  Sympathy. 

*  Macte  virtute  esto,  Fatrone  Paupenim  elegantissiroe,  mi  sen* 
arum  inurbanarum  Pictor  urbanistime,  ia  que  rcvivitcit  Gold* 
tmitbius.  Pulchre,  ^iX£  ^u/xf,  cogitas»  et  cogitata  pulcherrime 
loqueris.  Neihpe-diceret  Quintilianus,  quod  in  hoc  tuo  Poemate 
optima  verba  rebus  optimis  coherent.  Non  verbum  amplius 
addam. '  Vive,  vaie ! 

J.  M.  Birmingham/ 

Elegant  and  tntelligiile  is  thy  Latin,  courtly  thy  adulation, 
J.  Mor&t,  though  thy  residence  is  Birmingham. 

Many  other  tributary  addresses  to  the  author  of  Sympathy^ 
are  prdixed  to  that  poem.  But  as  Dr.  Solomon  and  Dr. 
Brodum  in  their  advertisements  remark,  <  a  numerous  list  of 
testimonies  in  our  fikvour,  would  be  tedious.*  Let  one  suffice. 
So  let  J.  Morfitt  be  to  Mr.  Pratt,  what  Alexander  Murker 
long  has  been  to  the  proprietor  of  Leake's  patent  pills,  the 
sole  and  sufficient  evidence  of  his  deserts.  And  sweet  must 
it  he  to  Mr.  Pratt,  *  landari  ^  laudato  viro/ 

But  we  return  to  Sympathy.  *  In  this  poem,  Mr.  Pratt,  we 
think,  appears  in  his  best  light  \  in  his  n^ost  natural  character ; 
not  as  a  poet,  though  there  are  some  pleasing  passages  that 
.  certainly  display  some  power  in  the  management  of  num- 
bers \  but  as  a  man  of  feeling ;  for  although  we  think  his  heart 
overflows  rather  too  frequently  for  public  exhibition,  though^ 
in  general,  his  tendernesses  are  such  as  had  better  be  confined 
to  the  select  circle  of  his  male  and  fismale  intimates,  yet  we 
are  ready  and  willing  to  allow  him  the  full  praise  of  having 
touched,  at  times,  the  genuine  chord,  that  (in  his  own  Ian- 

giage)  vibrates  to  the  heart.  We  shall  extract  a  passage 
om  the  first  book  of  Sympathy,  and  not  diminish  our  ap- 
probation in  this  instance  by  adhering  to  the  rules  of  rigid 
criticism.  Where  the  whole  has  pleased  us,  we  will  not  too 
minutely  examine  the  particular  sources  from  ^i^ch  that 
pleasure  flows. 
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*  In  life's  fair  morn,  I  knew  an  aged  icer» 
Who  tad  and  lonely  pass'd  his  joyless  year  ; 
Betray 'd>  heart-broken »  from  the  world  he  ran. 
And  sbufia*d,  oh  dire  extreme !  the  face  of  oian'; 
Humbly  he  rear'd  his  hut  within  the  wood,  . 
Hermit  his  vest,  a  hermit's  was  his  food : 
Nick'd  in  some  comer  of  the  gtlid  cave; 

'  Where  chilling  drops  the  rugged  rockstont  hre. 
Hoar  after  hoar,  the  melancholy  sage^ 

Prop  after  drop  to  reckon,  would  engage  ^ 

The  ling'ring  day,  and,  trickling  as  they  felly 
A  tear  went  with  them  to  the  narrow  well* 
Then  thus  he  moralized  as  slow  it  pass'd : 
'*  This  brings  me  nearer  Lucia  than  the  last ; 
And  this,  now  streaming  from  the  eye,''  said  he^ 
•*  Oh,  my  lov'd  child!  will  bring  me  nearer  thee,** 

*  When  first  he  roam'd,  his  dog»  with  anxious  ctre^ 
His  wand'rin|s  watch'd,  as  emulous  to  share; 

In  vain  the  faithful  brute  was  bid  to  go, 

in  vain  the  sorrower  sought  a  lonely  woe. 

The  hermit  paus'd,  th* attendant  dog  was  near. 

Slept  at  his  feet,  and  caught  the  filling  tear : 

Up  rose  the  hermit,  up  the  dog  would  rise, 

And  every  vnj  to  win  a  master  tries* 

*'  Then  be  it  so«    Come,  ftiithful  fool,'*  he  said  ; 

One  pat  encourag'd,  and  they  sought  the  shade ; 

An  unfrequented  thicket  soon  they  found, 

And  both  reposM  upon  the  kafy  ground ; 

If elliflnous  murmVings  told  the  fountaiqs  nigh, 

Fonntisns  which  well  a  pilgrim's  drink  supply* 

And  thence  by  many*  a  labyrinth  it  led 

Where  ev'ry  tree  bestowed  an  evening  bed. 

Skili'd  in  the  chace,  the  faithful  creature  brought 

Whatever  in  morn  or  moon-lightcotirse  he  caught; 

But  the  sage  lent  his  sympathy  to'  all , 

Nor  saw  unwept  his  dumb  associates  fall : 

He  was,  in  sooth,  the  gentlest  of  his  kind. 

And,  though  a  hermit,  had  a  social  mind. 

**  And  why,"  said  he,  *•  must  man  subsist  by  prey  ? 

Why  stop  yon  melting  music  on  the  spray  f 

Why,  when  assailM  by  hounds  and  hunt^'iciy. 

Must  half  the  harmless  race  in  terrors  die  ? 

Why  must  we  work  of  innocence  the  woe  f 

Still  shall  this  bosom  throb,  these  tyts  o'enSov.*' 

Thus  liv'd  the  master  good,  the  servant  true. 

Till  to  its  God  the  master's  spirit  flew. 

Beside  a  fount  which  daily  water  gave. 

Stopping  to  drihk,  the  hermit  found  a  grave  ; 

AJl  in  the  running  stream  his  garments  spread!. 

And  dark  damp  verdure  ill  conceal'd  his  fa^ad ; 

Crit.  Rev.  Vol.  j.  June,  i8«c.  F        ^         , 
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The  fiiUbfiil  servant  from  that  fatal  day  > 

WatchM  the  lov'd  corpse,  and  hourly  pin'd  away  ; 
His  head  upon  his  master's  cheek  was  found. 
While  th«  obstructed  waters  moamM  around.' 

Vol.III.  F.  517^ 

Wc  are  not  of  opinion  that  the  most  devoted  admirer  of 
Mr.  Pratt,  his  very  *  fautor  inepte/  could  have  done-  him  more 
ample  justice  than  we  have,  in  the  selection  of  the  above  story ;; 
founded,  as  to  the  dog,  Mr.  Pratt  tells  us  ^in  the  notes,  upon 
Montaigne's  account  of  king  Lysimachuis  dog  Hyracan  !  But^ 
jiA  Mr.  rratt  has  dedicated  his  book  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  * 
we  .wonder,,  in  his  relation  of  the  lives  of  miraculous,  dogs,  he^ 
forgot  that  famous,  dog,  of  whom  the  epigram  says,  that  he 
boastie(Ltp.&k  con^panionL   ,  .         ' 

« I  am  the  prince  of  Wales**  dog  at  Ke  w,  sir ! ' 

and  then  questioned  him : 

*  And  pray  whose  dog  are  you,  sir  V 

Mr.  Pratt  will  surely  not  object  ^o  the  childlshnes^of  thisepi* 
gram,  after  what  he  has  written  Concerning  the  dog  *  Bouncer/ 
in  the  first  volume  of  Harvest  Hbme,  P.  2 1 1. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  quote  another  passage  fron> 
'  Sympathy :'  bat  m  the  second  book  we  will  refer  our  readers 
to  page  53^  to  the  story  of  *  tfne  beauteous  maniac  j*  which 
upon  the  whole  is  a  well^told  tale,  tbouf^h  the  subject  has  been 
a  very  hackneyed  one  since  the  days  of  Sterne's  Maria.  But 
as  we  are  now  about  to  bid,  perhaps,  an  eternal  adieu  to  Mr.  * 
Pratt,  we  must  give  him  and  his  coadjutors  a  few  serious  words 
of  advice  at  parting.  'Vanity'  has  been  the  fatal  delusion  that 
has  exposed  them  to  the  censure  of  every  person  of  tense,  by 
inducing  them  to  print  their  own  condemnation,  in  conceited 
prose,  and  very  moderate  poetry.  But,  alas !  in  the  present 
day  the  falsehood  of  that  maxim  of  Horace  has  been  coii\- 
plctely  proved.    Who  will  now  beUeve  that 

*  mediocribus  esse  poet  is 
Non  dl)  non  homines,  non  co;icessere  coloTnna&,' 

when  '  Sympathy'  has  gone  through  eight  editions  ?  We 
cannot  indeed  blame  the  authors  so  much  as  the  readers  of  the 
trash  that  dai^  issues  firom  the  press,  *  Novelty'  is  the  charm  \ 
but  in  our  juagment  a  good  old  thing  is  infixiitely  preferable 
to  a  bad  new  one.  But  though  the  Augustan  age  of  English 
Kterature  be  irrevocably  gpnc,  yet  the  Spectators,  the  Tauers,, 
and  the  Guardians,  introduced,  as  they  are  anew,  with  the  ex- 
clusion of  their  temporary  matter,  to  the  notice  of  the  rising 
generation»i¥iil>  we  hope»  still  have  some  effect  in  giving  our 
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xfaUdren  a  distaste  for  the  execrable  style  of  our  modem  com-* 
positions.  As  for  our  grown  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  reading  and  admiring  Mr.  Pratt  and  hir 
fellows^  their  relish  for  the  real  beauty  of  the  English  language 
must  have  been  long  corrupts  they  are  past  the  hope  of  curings 
let  them  continue  from  choice  greedily  to  devour'the  raw 
morsels  of  literature  which  we  are  in  duty  bound  to  svrallow^ 
and  we  doubt  not,  in  spite  of  our  opposition,  however  rotten 
.may  be  the  heads  of  corn  of  which  they  compose  their  sheaves^ 
other  Pratts,  other  Delia  Cruscas,  and  other  Kar^msins,  will 
have  reason  to  rejoice^  each  in  the  undeserved  produce  of  iit» 
ianfest-iome. 
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RELIGION, 

Art.  B.'-^df-defoKe:  a  Sermon.  By  the  Rsv.  Cornelm  Mikt^ 
Vapiain  of  Fohtdeen.    Zvo.     u»     Chasnpante  and  Whitrow. 

THIS  is  a  verv  spirited  and  welUcomposed  discourse.  After  a 
lively  picture  ot  the  horrors  of  war,  and  of  t&e  sinfulness  of 
^gfennoe  war,  the  militant  preacher  Hf  preacher  he  be)  asserts, 
with  equal  zeal,  and  as  much  strength  of  reasoning,  the  lawful- 
ness of  defensive  hostilities.  The  general  argument  is  then  applied 
to  the  situation  of  this  country,  in  vindication  of  our  resistance 
against  *the  manifold  aggressions  and  menaces  of  France,  The 
volunteer  system,  and  the  law  which  i>ermitted  the  exercise  of 
men  in  arms  on  the  Lord's-day,  are  next  each  of  them  vindicated 
by  observations  well  worthy  of  regard.  The  sernfion,  after  some 
remarks  which  give  us  a  favourable  opinion  of  the  critical  talents 
of  its  author,  is  concluded  by  an  animated  apostrophe :  *  Chuse  y« 
between  the  two.  **  Let  the  dastard  and  the  traitor"  (I  seem  to 
iiear  every  man  present  exclaim),  *<  let  the  dastard  and  the  traitor, 
if  they  willt  prostrate  their  necks.beneath  the  foot  of  the  invader  | 
but  as  for  me  and  «j^  houses  ve  viil  wve  our  country.* '  * 

Aet.  9. — Baptismal  Faith  explained,  A  Sermon^  preached  before  the 
TJmveriity  of  Camltridge^  April  8,  1^04,  6y  the  Rev.  RohertTyrh" 
nittf  M.  A.  of  Jesus  Colkge,  Camhrid^e.  is.  4/9.  Mawman. 
1804. 

We  were  accustomed  to  hear  occasionally  of  the  name  of  Mr. 
Tyihwitt,  many  years  ago,  in  connection  with  some  controver- 
sies which  existed  ia  thruniyersity  of  Cambridge,' rcspectii^j;  tlui    ' 
•  Pa 
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do^fcrmt  of  the  Trinity,  th«  diviidty  of  Christ,  sahscriptipft  ta  tBe 
trtide^  of  r€lig^|i>  and  aome  othor  matters*  The  sermoa  whicli 
}8  now  before  xa  proceeds  from  the  pen  of  the  same  gentleman,  and 
t)ie  perusal  of  it  leads  us  back  very  naturally  to  the  memory  of  for-^ 
iner  times^  and  to  the  circumstances  which  we  have  Just  now  al- 
luded to.  We  ite  nothing  intrinsical  in  the  discourse  to  detain 
lis;  nor  can  we  perceive  that  it  tells  any  other  story,  or  confer* 
yny  more  important  information,  than  that  the  distiiste  which  Mr. 
T.  bad  formerly  for  many  doctrines  believed  and  reverenced  by 
tfiie  greatest  and  oest  of  men  through  e^hteea  revolving  centunts^ 
&e  still  xetaias.  To  those  friends  who  may  be  disposed  tf>  bend  to* 
the  authority  of  Mr.  T.,  an^  to  whom  it  ma^  be  a  confirmation 
and  consolatiooi  of  mind  to  know  that  he  is  still  such  as  they  for- 
merly knew  him,  the  publication  of  this  sermon  may  be  not  al^ 
together  without  use  or  relevancy ;  but  for  any  other  purpose  it 
in^i1^^wc*ffirnlR?rT?avc  been  full  as  well  retained  in  the  closet  of 
its  author.  It  is  a  very  dry,  meagre,  illogical,  and  unscholar-Iike» 
.dissertation  npon  an  important  sabject,  and  can  therefore  do  po 
credit  to  its  writer  or  to  its  cause;  neither  need  it  give  pain  or  so- 
licitude to  the  catholic  christian.  Mr.  T.  connects  himself  with 
the  name  of  Locke,  and  is  desirous  of  recommending  his  doctrine 
by  associating  it  with  the  ReasonabUnes  of  Christiansly  by  ttiSit  exce!« 
^  lent  writer..  But  how  very  few  lines  of  resemblance  are  there  be- 
'  tweenthemt  The  work  of  Mr.  Locke,  though  we  think  it  is  in 
aome  parts  crroDco  us,  and  in  atheavtryJ^estivei  thoiigh  we  judge, 
Ast  from  not  taking  the  wAoU  truth,  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  re* 
. ceived  with  implicit  confidence;  yet  we  would  recommend  the. 
.  perusal  of  it  to  every  scholar*  Mr.  T.*s  d^icourse,  were  it  only  ' 
t^T  its  wiE/c0te&y  to  Mr*  Locke,  we  must  qjuit  without  any  recom| 
sneadation. 

iiaT.  ip.— u^  Sermon  on  tie  KiU^wus  Adnmnfage$  afforded  fy  f^ 
Church  of  Ef»land  to  the  Members  of  her  Communioti;  preached  4f 
Sf.  Marsz-ic^Hor,  on.Si.  Mark^s  Day,  April  5M,  1805, -Ai  Confor- 
mity with  the  trm  of  the  late  Mr*  John  Hutchias.  By  ike  Reo* 
Thomfii  JVhltey  A.  AL  of  Queen's  Co  lieges  Oxford;  and  Minister 
of,  Welbtck   Chapelf'Sf^  Mary-Jchone.    is,    Hatchard.     1805. 

*  The  occasion  which  called  for  the  exertions  of  Mr.  White  in 
the  present  discourse  is,  we  conceive^  one  of  the  moat  intofestiog 
which  can  employ  the  talents  o^.  a  minister  of  the  estak^hment. 
It  is  involved  closely  with  the  most  imp<)rtant  interests  of  the  pri- 
vate christian,  and  it  k  connected  with  many  considevations  which 
Bust  placeit  high  in  the  thoughts,  and  home  to  thebosoms,  of  the 
aontemplatfve  scholar,  and  the  philosophical  patriot.  For  sueh  » 
suhjectr  we  are  impelled  to  cry  out  with  the  poet, '  Oh,.for  a  muse 
of  fire  I'  We  are  not  much  disposed  to  blame  what  Mr.  White 
has  !taid ;  but  if  we  consent  to  withhold  our  censured,  he  must 
not  be  discontented  if  we  stipulate  also  to  be  sparing  of  praise. 
Nothing  is  said  very  well  by  him,  nor  very  ill.  A  ponderous, 
eopious,  and  qpble  subject,  is  treated  by  hiai>  without  apy  glaring 
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iTQpropnety  indeed,  but  in  a  way  that- by  no  meand  enricbtt^lld 
Tcfreshes  the  roiod  with  any  extraordinary  supplies  of  eloquence^ 
Aovelty,  learning  ot  wiadona. 

AuT.  II.— Ti4^  Plagui  Stayed:  a  scmptural  View  tf  FeitlUnee^ 
-  particularly  of  that tlreadfulPtttHmee  tbe  SmaU-^Pox^  mtitb  Consi^ 
deratitmt  on  the  Ctrw-Potk :  in  t^a  Sermons^  one  preacAed  htfore. 
the  Universitv  of  {^amhrid^e^  Ibe  other  in  tbe  Parish  Church  of 
NinjtfMf  Cambridgeshire.  By  James  Plumftre^  M,  A.  Felkw  Pf 
Clare  Hall.     Bvo.     2s.  €d.     Rivingtons.     1805. 

The  subject  of  these  sermons  is,  in  our  bumbib  opinions  much 
better  fitted  for  the  parish-church  of  Hiaxton  than  for  the  audi« 
-ence  to  whiqh  the  first  of  them  was  addressed.  Tbe  ihfornnation 
conveyed,  however  useful  or  novel  to  a  country  coogrr oration^  can- 
not well  be  sup{)Osed  ncccpsary  to  men  of  learnings  Wfc  say  this 
«ipou  the  best  representation  Mr,  Plumptre  could  wish  us  ib  give; 
for  the  sermons  themselves  are  miserably  deficient  in  point  of  mat* 
ter,  and  are  made,  apparent!  v  at  least,  for  the  notes,  and  not  thtt 
«otes  for  the  sermons.  Wnether  this  mode  of  conveying  in* 
struction  be  allowable  in  compositions  of  another  kind,  it  is  how  - 
unnecessary  to  determine  ;  but  we  must  enter  our  decided  protert 
against  it  in  the  present  instance. 

To  the  productions  which  issue  immediately  fiom  the  univer*/ 
iSities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  tbe  world  is  accustomed  to  look 
4ia  to  an  index  of  the  state  of  literature  amongst  their  resident 
•members ;  and  as  such  they  regard  them  with  peculiar  attention^ 
and  blend  in  one  common  mass  tbe  loquacious  and  the  silent,  those 
trbo  dare  the  ordeal  of  public  criticism,  and  those  whose  worktf  . 
Ttpose  in  the  silence  and  security  of  the  closet.  Under  thii  con- 
-viction,  actuated  also  by  private  feelings,  and  not  altogether  foi*" 

.  getfut  of  our  early  experience,  in  perusing  a  sermon  whose  title- 
page  announces  that  it  was  preached  before  our  own  university, 
we  alwa|rs  desire  and  expect  something  of  more  than  ordinary 
excellence ;  a  composition  not  undistinguished  by  the  cogency  of 

•  its  arguments,  the  clearness  of  its  deductions,  and  the  elegance  of 
its  language.  Our  wishes  and  expectations  have  been  disappoint^ 
ed  in  all  these  particulars.  We  transcribe  the  opening  qf  the  dis* 
course  :  *  In  a  seminary  of  sound  teaming  and  religious  education^ 
where  th^  study  of  theotegy  and  the  investigation  of  science  are 
tbe  chief  pursuits  of  piety  and  Ifarning^  the  preacher,'  &:C.  Is 
jtbis<  true  no-meaning?'  or  is  it  tautology?  or  what  is  it?  *  Wlio 
•hall  decide?* 

Tbe  •eoood  sermon  it  is  not  necessary  to  notice  at  large.  It  is 
very  iM^ly  a  copy  of  the  first,  and  is  certainly  more  appropriate 
m  styli^  well  as  in  matter. 

At  parting,  we  would  remind  the  author  that  there  art  two 
"fatodts  in  his  orthography,  if  we  may  so  express  ourselves,  or  ra- 
ther a  rq)etition  of  (he  same  error  (see  page  lo,  line  9,  and  page 
.•6e,  line  12}.  Instead  of  the  verb  he  has  used  the  substantive, 
Iftiich  cileii^s  both  against  sense  and  grattmar^ 
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POUTICS, 

AjtT.  iz.'^T^g  Policy  amd  Interest  of  Great  ^Htam  tcxtb  respect  t§ 
Maha^  summarily  considered*     8vo.     3«.  6^.     Hatcbard.     1805. 

The  importance  of  the  island  of  Malta,  as  an  object  of  politi- 
cal <^onsideration,  is  sufficiently  demonstrated  by  the  conspicuous 
figure  it  makes  in  the  treaty  of  Amiens.  The  policy  and  interest 
of  Great  Britain  with  respect  to  it,  is  a  question  which  is  well 
entitled  to  a  separate  discussion  ;  and  the  pamphlet  before  us,  we 
conceive,  will  not  disappoint  the  reader  who  wishes  to  have  a 
clear  and  accurate  view  ot*  the  subject.  The  advantages  resulting 
to  this  country  from  the  possession  of  a  strong  and  secure  mili- 
tary and  naval  station  in  the  Mediterranean,  are  almost  too  ob- 
vious to  require  elucidation.  To  protect  Egypt  and  the  Levant, 
and  our  commercial  interests  in  general ;  to  watch  the  motions^ 
ahd  check  the  hostile  designs,  of  our  eneniies ;  to  have^he  power 
of  effectually  co-operating  with  Russia  in  the  Mediterranean »  as 
veil  as  in  the  northern  seas  ;  or,  in  case  of  Russia  following  a  dif- 
ferent policy,  or  of  an  attempt  being  made  to  subvert  the  Turk- 
ish  empire,  to  be  not  merely  an  idle  spectator,  but  to  be  power- 
fully present,  the  formidable  opponent  of  injustice  and  aggression ; 
are  confessedly  objects  of  the  first  political  importance.  The  pos- 
"serssion  of  Malta,  in  this  view  of  the  subject,  is  of  essential  con*. 
sequence ;  to  relinquish  it,  is  to  put  it  under  the  power  of  France, 
or  at  least  under  the  protection  of  a  precarious  guarantee*  Policy 
and  interest,  therefore,  most  unquestionably  demand  that  this 
celebrated  island  should  be  annexed  in  perpetuity  to  the  British 
dominions. 

I'he  author  has  thought  proper  to  enter  into  the  abstract  ques- 
tion of  rieht,  and  to  enquire  whether  we  a^e  entitled  to  do  this 
consistently  with  the  principles  of  justice.  Such  arguments  are 
well  enough  in  theory,  but  can  never  weigh  much  in  opposition 
tathe  imperious  dictates  of  state  necessit}'.  In  the  present  case, 
however,  it  is  evident,  that  neither  France,  nor  any  other  power 
on  the  continent,  has  a  better  right  -to  the  novereignty  of  Malta 
than  Great  Britain.  If  any  injury  be  done,  it  is  to  the  remnant 
of  the  order  of  St.  John.  This  body,  indeed,  can  no  longer  be 
said  to  exist  as  a  sovereign  ;  but  such  knights  as  have  actually  sus- 
tained any  losses  of  property,  arc  certainly  entitled  to  indemnifica- 
tion from  Great  Britain,  in  the  event  of  Malta  remaining  in  per- 
petuity in  the  possession  of  his  majesty. 

Art.  13. — The  Claims  of  the  Bntisk  West  India  Colonhis  to  the  Right 
of  obtaining  necessary  Supplies  from  America ^  and  of  employing  the 
necessary  Means  of  effectually  ohtaiiiing  those  Supplies ^  undtr  a  limited 
and  duly  regulated  Intercourse^  stated  and  vindicated ^  in  Ans'Wtr  to 
Lord  SheffrUrs  Strictures.  By  G.  fK  Jordan,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  Co^ 
lonial  Agent  for  Bar  dadoes,     2,s,     Cadcll.      1804. 

Great  Britain,  upon  general  colonial  principles,  claims  the  ex- 
closlve  right  of  import  into  the  colonics,  of  coloniaUcxportj  and 
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•af  carrying  all  colonial  imports  and  exports  in  Brhish^tps*  £z«- 
ceptioDs,  however^  have  been  admitted,  in  respect  to  some  arti- 
cles of  the  first  necessity  which  can  only  be  procured  firotri 
America,  and  which  of  course  must  be  paid  for  by  the  produAtf 
of.  the  .colonies :  but  lord  Sheffirld  positively  objects  to  the  admis** 
sion  of  any  American  vessels  in  carrying  on  this  necessary  inter- 
course with  the  West  Indies,  on  the  grounds  that  it  is  agamst  the  . 
colonial  principle  of  exclusion,  thatit  will  injure  our  marine,  and 
will  interfere  with  and  diminish  our  direct  colonial  and  carrying 
trades.  Mr.  Jordan,  on  the  contrary,  with  much  ability,  replies 
to  these  objections  4  and  maintains  the  necessity  and  propriety  «(f 
admitting  American  vessels,  under  such  regulations  as  will  con* 
fine  the  intercourse  within  proper  limits,  essentially  serve  the  co* 
lonies,  and  produce  no  real  injury  to  the  interests  of  the  parent* . 
country.  To  those  who  are  more  immediately,  interested  in  the 
question,  his  statement  deserves  every  attention.  As  a  general 
question,  we  are  convinced  of  the  impolicy  of  any  admissloai 
which  may  lead  to  an  unrestricted  intercourse  between  America 
and  the  West  Indies.  That  which  appears  to  be  fairly  dictated 
by  necessity,  ought  to  be  granted.;  but  we  are  of  opinion,  that  , 
the  principal  defect  in  Mr.  Jordan*s  argument  is,  that  he  has  not 
been  able  to  point  out  a  system  of  regulations  which  woiild  so* 
cure  the  object  in  view,  without  at  the  same  time  opening  th^ . 
door  to  the  introduction  qf  many  abuses  which  hold  out  advantages  ' 
t»  the  planters,  but  which  would  be  detrimental  to  the  real  in« 
ttxtsis  of  the  mother  country* 

DRAMA. 

AtT*  14.— ^^0  wdn//  a  Guinea?  A  Comedvy  in  ftv€  Acts^  as per» 
formed  at  the  ThcatrfP-o^aly  Covent'^Garden,    Bjf  George  Cdnian^  . 
the  Toungen.     8ra«     2f.  6d.    Longman.      i8oj. 

Who  wants  a  guinea?  We  should  presume,  the  author  of  this 
-comedy;  as,  otherwise,  he  would  hardly  have  risked  the  little 
reputation-  he  may  have  acquired  in  the  eyes  of  some  people,  by 
publishing  such  a  tissue  of  nothingness,  as  the  present.  Whether 
this  be  the  case  or  not,  it  is  neither  our  province  nor  our  inclina* 
tion  to  enquire  ;  but  if  it  be,  we  enter  with  regret  on  that  most 
unpleasant  part  of  our  duty,  the  condemning  of  the  works,  of 
fiiose  who  are  compelled  by  their  want  of  money,  to  make  knowa 
\o  the  world  their  want  of  genius. 

The  severity  of  critics  upon  modern  play-writcrs  has  been  ob- 
jected to.  But  in  our  opinion,  if  there  be  any  set  of  authors 
upon  whohi  criticism  ought  to  exercise  her  hish  with  th^  most 

J>itiless  hand,  it  is  on  those  who  are  already  amply  paid  for  their  use- 
ess  labours,  and  who  are  conseqiiently  deprived  of  the  only  plea 
which  could  for  a  moment  induce  criticism  to  mitigate  her  censures. 
We  shall  not  so  far  trespass  on  the  patience  of  our  readers  as  tp 
analyse  this  piece,  or  attempt  to  give  the  outlines  of  the  plot : 
its  vulgarity  and  insignificance  we  cannot  better  pourtray,  than 
by  ft  bare  mention  of  the  names  which  Mr.  Colxnan  the  Younger 
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hts  airfgiwd  to  hit  principal  chartcten ;  vhe.  H^igmorviSdomoii 
Gundy,  Jonathan  Oldskirt^'  sir  Lany  Mac  Mnrragh,  Andrew 
Bnj^t  kc0  The  hero  of  this  play,  or  at  least  the  person  from 
whom  it  rcceiTca  its  title  (for  all  the  characters  we  have  mentioned 
art  very  heroic  personages  in  this  drama),  is  a  Mr.  Torrent,  who  in« 
discriminatelv  deals  out  his  guineas  to  whoever  is  in  want  of  one. 
If  there  be,  however,  any  scene  better  than  another  in  this  pcr« 
ferniance,  it  is  one  at  the  end  of  the  third  act ;  where  Jonathan  Old^ 
'  ikirt,  a  dealer  in  remnants,  &c,  at  the  back  of  St.  Clement's 
church,  is  mistaken  by  Torrent  for  a  modest  surveyor,  who  had 
been  recommended  to  him  by  his  friend  Hcartly,  as  a  person  ca« 
pablc  of  improving  his  estates,  and  whose  arrival  at  that  time  he 
anxiously  expected*  The  motive  which  bad  brought  this  old- 
clothea-man  into  Yorkshire,  was  to  act  that  a  young  girl,  of  whom 
he  bad  undertaken  the  charge,  was  comfortably  situated,  as  a 
house^keeper  in  Torrent's  family,  which  situation  he  had  pro« 
#ured  b<:r'by  an  advertlaement.  This  scene  we  shall  take  the 
Kberty  of  quoting ;  both  because  we  think  it4he  best  in  the  play* 
and  at  the  same  time  that  we  may  not  be  unjustly  suspected  of  be^ 
log  incapable  of  a  smile  when  there  is  any  thing  in  a  modem 
comedy  (which  is  too  seldom  the  case)  that  may  provoke  the 
f^xcrcise  of  our  risible  faculties.  The  equivoque  Is  weh  conducted, 
and  the  mutual  mistake  is  unexplained  till  the  following  act. 

*  Torr^  Vm  glad  the  surveyor  is  come.  We'll  go  at  it  ding^ 
jjong. 

<  EuUr  Jonathan  Oldskiet. 

Oh,  pray  come  in !    I  have  been  expecting  youi  and  am  tctj 
bappy  to  secyou. 

*  Oidik.  Then  mist  Fanny  has  mentioned  me,  fadif.J  I  should 
be  sorry  to  intrude,  but— — 

*  T&rr.  Intrude !— Npnsense.  Merit  never  intrudes ;  and  yoti 
liave  just  been  mentioned  to  me  by  a  person  1  sincerely  |egardan<| 
respect.— Sit  down. 

*  Ofdrk.  Rfgard  and  respect!    How  pretty  he  talks  of  iniss 

Fanny  already  !  f aside, J   Why,  sir, fbQthqfthem  Hfting.J 

The  long  and  the  short  on't  is,  I  had  set  my  heart  upon  coming. 

*  Torr.  Had  you  heard  a  good  account  of  the  situation  ? 

*  Oldsk.  A  friend,  or  two,  told  me  it  was  a  situation  for  knj 
t)ody  that  wanted  one,  to  jump  at.—"  But,"  says  1,  •«  though 
prospects  are  good,  my  advice  is  wanted,  and  I  had  better  be  on 
fhe  spot,  to  see  how  I  may  mend  them.'*    - 

*  Torr.  Certainly,  liie  only  way^  I  suppose,  to  mend  ths 
prospects,  is  to  be  on  the  'spot. 

<  OldsL  Well*  1  hope  you  don't  thirik  I  have  come  upon  ba4 
grounds.  * 

«  Torr.  In  that  I  must  bow  to  your  opinion.  You  must  be  4 
much  better  judge  of  any  grounds  you  come  upon,  than  I  am, 

<  Oldsk.  (Qii£)  The  sweetest  tempered  man  I  ever  met  with  I . 
— A^,  sir!  we  might  be  of  much  teiyicc  bcrjireci)  us;«!rand|' 
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Imvr  gtmk  Wpf9;  for,  to  my  tr«tb,  I  am  pvodicioasly  pitaicd 
with  what  little  I  have  seen  of  your  manner. 
'  <  T^tr.  Why,  the  naaoor,  ihfiy  tcli  hm,  im*t  a  bad  coe;  but 
there's  room  for  ioiproTcvrieot. 


'  OldsL  Indeed,  I  think  it  vastly  agreeable. 
*  Torn  Then  on  the  whole  you^on't  dts 


s  yoa  4on  't  dtalike  the  place  ? 
0/<//i^.  In  my  opiniooj  the  phcc  bid3  fair  to  loro  oat  all  I 
covldwish.  I 

*  Twr.  Welly  well,  we  must  lajf  our  headt  tofether»  bow  f 
make  it  better. 

*  OiJiL   Begging  your  pardon,  that  will   depend  upoa  tbo 
master.  I 

*  T&rr.'  Poob !  if  you  mean  money,  I  don't  mind  that, 

*  Oldsk.  Wh^,  money  is  an  object,  iq  a  place,  to  be  sare ;  but 
good  treatment  is  a  prime  matter  with  me. 

*  Torr.  Treatment  ?  Aye,  true ; — as  the  poet  says— *^  la  all 
let  nature  never  be  forgot :"— We  most'nt  have  too  much  labour. 

'  Oldsk.  That's  a  good  hearing ;  for  she's  very  delicate. 

*  9Vr,  *•  But  treat  the  goddess  like  a  modest  air;*' 
«  Old$k.  The  goddess  1 

*  Torr.  «  Nor  overdress ^* 

*  Oidtk.  That  would  be  fidicalous. 

<  Torr.  — "  Nor  leave  her  wholly  bare.*' 

^  Oliak.  fstgrthfijg  vfj  Dam'mc  if  I'd  siand  by  and  suftr  sadb 
ashing,  for  the  uaivevse ! 

<  Torrt  friitngj  This  man^s  an  enthusiast  in  his  business.  He'U 
do  I  We'll  be^in  oar  operations  betimes  to-moriow  momiBg. 

.  Arc  you  an  early  riser? 

*  Oldsi,  First  up  in  the  house  this  thirty  years. 

*  Torr,  ladefatigable  in  your  profession,  I  dare  say. 

*  Oldsk.  I  was  always  fond  of  my  business.  When  I  was  a  boy, 
I  had  the  watering-pot  in  my  hand  by  day -break;  and  hadgeoo* 
sally  done  sprinkling  before  a  soul  was  stirring. 

*  Torr*  The  watering-pot! — So— -began  with  the  lowest  rudi- 
ments of  bis  art,  I  suppose,  and  was  a  common  gardener — f  aside,  f 
Well,  application  added  to  genius  is  always  sure  to  rise — ^And  'tis 
amazing  how  much  we  have  mended  in  your  Hue,  within  the  last 
fCentury.  Quite  another  t^tc.  Hardly,  a  remnant  of  the  old  stf  ie 
to  be  seen . 

<  OUsk.  Now  and  then  a  remnant  of  that  kind  comes  in  my 
way ;  but  very  scarce. 

*  Tbrr.  So  much  the  bettei^-^Oar  ibm&thciB  were  too  formal  ;— 
•eo  slifF  by  half  ;«-*oo  grace,  no  ease,  no  aweeps  ;<«»they  ooold 
IKvor  boast  any  thiag  Mit  the  lawns  of  the  present  day. 

*  Oldsk.  Lawaa  area  nice  astide,  and  brought  to  ama«»g  per* 
ftetioa;  that's  certain* 

*  Torr*  I  see  we  riiail  agree  in  oor  notions  on  all  poiots.  We'lt 
talk  more  about  it,  wben  Sie  cloth  is  removed* .  You'll  dinewith 
mc,  of  course.     I  have  only  Heartly. 

'  Oldsk.  Dine  with  you  ?  Bless  me !  that  honour  is  too  great. 
f  Jorr,  Vlhjy  where  the  deuce  would  you  dtne  ? 
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«  OUsi.  With  your  leave,  as  long  as  I  stey,  I'll  take  my  vichiab 
in  the  housekeeper's  room* 

«  Torr*  f  aside  J  Zounds !  he  is  modest  even  to  shjncsSj  indeed, 
if  Heartly  says.    You  are  to  do  as  you  like,  but 

EMler  SOLOUOH  GUMDY. 

•  Solomon,  There's  a  man  in  the  hall*— — 

•  Torr.  Wants  my  ot/ier  car,  I  suppose.     What's  his  name  ? 

•  Sotorhon.     Mr.'Barfotd,  of  our' village. 

«  Torr,  The  gentleman  I  met  at  the  Spread  Eagle^  who  was 
barntout? 

•  Solomotu  Yes  ;-^ne  of  the  unhappy  incendiaries. 

•  Torr,  Shew  him  into  the  hreakiast- parlour. — And  conduct 
this  gentleman  to  the  house-kceperVroom — fto  Oldskirf.J  But, 
•oppose  you  let  him  take  you  into  the  park  first — Do— Perliapa 
you'll  catch  a  hint. 

•  Oidsk,  f  aside  J  Catch  a  hint !— Bless  me!  I'm  more  likely  to 
catch  a  cqW,  this  rainy  day, — By  all  means,  whatever  you  please. 

•  Torr.  Attend  the  gentleman,  then,  Solomon.  We  shall 
meet  by  and  by,  you  know. .  [^Exitn* 

NOVELS. 

Art.  I5.->-T/V  Cnstle  of  Santa  Fc^fl  Novel.  By  a  CkgymanU  Dough* 
ter;  Author  of  Jealousy y  9r  the  DrcadftU Mistake,  ^Fvls.  i%nnm 
Lane.    1805^ 

We  congratulate  this  lady  upon  her  improvement  in  the  capa^ 
city  of  a  novel-writer.  The  Castle  of  Santa  Fe  is  an  interesting 
tale,  marked  with  much  variety  of  incident,  and  contrast  of  cha^ 
racter.  The  heroine  wins  upon'our  favpur  as  we  proceed,  and 
we  are  concerned  in  her  happiness  at  the,  last.  The  mora)  an4 
religious  sentiments  with  which  the  work  abounds,  are  well  wot« 
thy  the  respectable  title  of  their  author ;  namely,  that  of  a  cler* 
gyman's  daughter.  We  wish  we  were  as  secure  of  finding  nothing 
cqntsary  to  strict  propriety  in  the  writings  of  some  of  her  fcllow<« 
labourers,  as  we  are  in  the  productions  ot  this  fair  author. 

Amr.  ib.-^The  Nohirtty  of  the  Heart:  m  Novel,  By  Elizaheth 
JsaSella  Spencer,  Autkor  of  Helen  Sinclair,  3  Vols.  12/no,  Longi^ 
tiian.     1805. 

To  those  who  read  all  novels,  we  do  not  scruple  to  recommend 
the  present,  both  for  the  entertainment  and  instruction  which  if 
aflPbfds;  the  incidents  are  well  conducted,  and  the  attention  suffi*. 
cicntly  kept  alive  to  the  conclusion.     There  are  some  few  typo*- 
graphical  errors ;  which  are  to  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  editor, 
rather  than  to  the  respectable  writer  of  these  volumes,  during... 
whose  absence  from  tawn  they  were  presented  to  the  public. 
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POEtRY. 

Art.  ij.^^Tke  Antl»Cpr4kan ;  a  Poemf  in  three  Cantos,  ihse/iied 

to  the  Vdunteeri  of  Great  Britain.    4/0.    5i«    Stockdale.    1805. 

^  .  This  is  the  age  tor  premature  ability.  Weha^e  infi^pt  acton  and 
ixxbtnt  poets.  But  we  are  afraid  that  this  precocity  of  genius  loo 
often  leads  to  quick  decay.  '  Early  wits  have  short  Jnrcs»'  ac« 
cording  to  Shakspeare  and  to  Horace.  Yet  lye  hope  the  omen  may 
be  averted.  This  poem  was  written  by  a  young  gentleman,  who 
had  not  at  that  time  finished  his  education  at  Midhurst  school^ 
during  the  midsummer  vacation  of  1804  i,  and  it  is  with  propriety  ^ 
dedicated  to  the  Rev.  J.  Wool,  the  master  of  that  seminary;  of 
whom  the  author  says,  that  *  his  sound  erudition,  unremitted  at- 
tention, and  suavity  of  temper'  (unlike  the  *  plagosus  OrbiliusM, 
*  must  ever  entitle  him  to  the  love  and  respect  of  his  pufnls.'  Of 
the  author  himself  we  must  in  justice  say,  that  he  seems  to  be  a 
good  clever  lad;  and  to  shew  that  he  is  so,  we  will  select  a  pas- 
sage from  his  poem: 

*  But  who,  by  pleasure  led,  can  always  royc 
Thro'  vine-clad  valines  or  the  spicy  grove  ? 
Who,  always  sail  on  tranquil  summer-seas. 
Gently  impell'd  by  each  refreshing  breeze* 
Or  always  feast  the  never-sated  eye 

On  flow'ry  meadows  and  an  axure  sky?  ^ 

Full  oft'  alas!  are  mortals  doom'd  to  roam 
Thro'  dreary  deserts,  or  the  midnight  gloom; 
Full  oft'  to  steer  their  course  where  whirlwinds  sweep 
The  lab' ring  vessel  o'er  the  foaijaing  deep ; 
Full  oft'  to  dwell  where  alps  on  alps  are  hurl'd 
Like  the  vast  wrecks  of  ademolish'd  world.'     p.  5, 

As  the  verses  of  Tyrtaeus  gave  such  spirit  to  the  Lacedemonian 
troops,  it  might  not  be  unadvisable  for  each  commanding  officer 
of  our  volunteer  corps  to  purchase  a  copy  of  the  above  poem, 
and  to  read  it  at  the  head  of  his  company,  on  muster-days,  with 
appropriate  emphasis  and  gesture.  *  Oh!  this  boy  lends  spirit 
to  us  all  !*  we  doubt  not  would  be  the  cry  of  every  private  in  the 
nnks.  This  would  indeed  be  consecrating  the  talents  of  the  poet 
to  the  service  of  his  country. 

Art.  i8««— Tiitf  Odes  of  Anacreon^  translated  from  the  Greek  intB 
EuglUh  Verse^  toith  Notes*  Bi/  Thomas  GirdUstone,  M,  D,  Second 
Edition,     x2mo.  4^.  Crosby.   1804. 

This  little  volume  opens  with  a  dedication  to  Charles  Stuart, 
esq.  and  John  Stuart,  esq.  captains  in  the  Royal  Navy,  the  sons  of. 
the  late  hon.  sir  Charles  Stuart,  knight  of  the  bath,  &c.  &c.  to 
which  is  subjoined  an  epitaph  upon  that  gentleman,  with  whom 
the  author  served  in  the  navy  in  a  medical  capacity.  This  epitaph' 
is  a  creditable  testimony  of  the  author's  gratitude.  But  for  the 
translation  of  Anacreon  little  excuse  can  be  offered :  there,  no 
motive  of  gratitude  inspired  Mr.  Girdlestone'a  Euphrosyne ;  it 
was  mere  emulation  of  rivalling  Mr.  Urquhart,  as  h^  uils  us  in  his 
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preface.  Let  this  praise  bjs  his :  be  has  rlyalledy-nay  excelled 
Mr*  Urquha^t,  as  much  as  both  ^re  inferior  in  elegance  toModrc  ; 
or  as  much  as  they  are  all  inferior  to  their  original,  in  every  reaui- 
•ite  quahty  for  the  composition  of  love  and  drinking  songs.  They 
nil  want  that  J9oW  ef  so«l«  that  easy  careless  air,  Anacreon's 
greatest  charm.  Laharpe  as  yet  is  right ;  Atiacreon  nevet  has  been 
translated.  One  of  the  Ifest  of  Dr.  Girdlestone's  attempts,  W6 
tbin)c,  is  bde  the  6x8t,  p.  87. 

The  preface  contains  some  unimportant  obserrations  opon  the 
eompositiott  of  English  yerse. 
Art.  19. — IsaMf  from  the  Spanish  of  Garcilassode  la-Fega;  vfith 

aihtr  FoemSp  and  Translations  fnmt  the  Greeks  Italiatt,  bfc,  (^c* 

8w.     34.6^.    Cadell.     iSoj. 

Fidelity  is  the  first  duty  of  a  translator.  VVe  have  compared  this 
rutle  poem  with  the  Spanish,  and  are  happy  to  3ay  that  Mr.  Wal- 
pole  has  not  only  given  us  a  correct  and  faithful  translation,  but  has 
always  equalled,  and  not  unffequs^ntly  surpassed,  his  original.  But 
however  creditsMe  to  the  translator,  we  doubt  whether  too  much 
honour  has  {lot  been  done  to  Garctlasso,  and  whether  the  present 
pQcm  itself  were  Worth  translating :  it  contains  no  new  ideas,  nothing 
but  what  has  frequently  been  and  before,  and  frequently  said  bet- 
ter. Still  less,  in  our  opinion,  did  tt  deserve  to  give  a  name  to 
book  of  which  it  only  occupies  six  very  widely  printed  pages; 
The  only  objection  that  we  have  to  it  in  its  present  dress,  is  the 
metre  that  Mr.  W.  has  chosen ;  stanzas  of  six  lines,  each  consist- 
ing of  six  syllables,  the  third  and  last  excepted,  which  contain 
ten.  The  disproportion  is  so  great,  that  the  car  receives  none  of 
that  pleasure  which  arises  from  the  harmony  of  numbers,  and  we 
Inmost  forget  that  we  are  reading  verse.  Mr.  W.,  however,  is 
sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  sir  W.  Jones,  who  uses  the  same 
ipietrt  in  a  translation  from  Petrarch,  beginning : 

*  Ye  clear  and  sparkling  streams, 
Warm*d  by  the  sunny  beams,  &c.' 
In  one  case  our  author  has,  at  all  events,  been  injudicious,  in  ex^ 
tending  the  last  line  to  the  exorbitant  length  of  twelve  syllables  ; 

'  Thy  face  to  turn  aside. 

The  gushing  tears  to  faide^ 

Which  monm'd  for  her  whom  death  had  cUimM  a  timeless  prey  »* 

Of  the  miscellaneous  translations  the  greatest  part  have  already 

appeared  in  print,  and  4iave  received  from  us  the  commendations 

they  so  highly  deserved.     Of  the  new  ones,  the  same  may  be  said 

as  of  Isabel ;  that  they  contain  nothing  novel,  but  shew  great  taste 

and  power  6f  language  on  the  part  of  the  translator.     Chie  of  the 

best  of  them  is  from  the  French  of  Parny,  the  profligate  author 

of  the  *  War  of  the  Gods.'  It  is, however,  a  close  imitation  of  the 

ode  of  Horace    beginning  *  Altera  jam  teritur,'  8cc,  with  this 

*  difference :  ffae  Roman  poet  recommends  to  his  countrymen  to 

By  tojhe  Fortunate  Islands  to  avoid  the  corruption  and  discord 

which  prevailed  at  Rome ;  the  Frenchman,  with  greater  gallant- 

ry,  proposes  to  bis- mistress  to  seek  a  siitiilar  retirement,  that  they 


may  pursue  without  xestraint  the  plcasoiabk  occupationaof  lo 
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Wc  »W1  Ml€Ct  »  few  8tanz«?„  which  will  serve  at  the  same  time    . 
as  no  unfavourable  specimen  of  Mr.  Walpole's  poetic4  talents^ 

*  Not  far,  there  lies  ao  isle,  whose  beetlmg  coast  '  *  ^ 
Old  Ocean  drcles  with' his  bHIowy  aims  ; 

There  breathe  all  sweets  the  ctrclmg  year  can  boast  ^ 
There  Flora  smiles*  array'd  in  all  her  charfss* 

<  O'er,  the  gay  nuads  the  murrikuring  rivukt  fl6ws» 
Wber«;  feunting  roses  with  ananas  bloom  ; 
•       With  balmy  aira  the  sky  attempar'd  glows* 

And  whispering  zephyrs  waft  their  soft  perfume* 

*  5*y — darts  thine  eye  its  liquid  glance  of  fire?— 
Heaves  thy  warm  bosom  to  the  sighs  of  love  ?— 

Glows  o'er  thy  cheek  the  blush  of  young  desire  ?-^ 
In  vain  !— *tor  age  and  wisdom  here  reprove. 

*  But  fAerCy  with  pleasure  crownM,  and  wingM  with  joy. 
The  dancing  hours  their  rapid  flight. shall  roll; 

Gay  dreams  ot  future  bliss  our  thoughts  employ^ 
And  bathe  in  deep  delight  th'  entranced  soiil.' 
Upon  the  whole,  this  is  an  elegant  and  pleasing  little  volume. 

MEDICINE. 
Art.  20*^^The  Anatomy  of  the  Mffnan  Bitdy^  Fol.  IH.    eonfamin^ 

the  Neroous  System.    ^By  Charles  Bell^  feUow  of  the  Royal  CU^ 

lege  iff  Swrgeons  rfEdmbw^h,     %to.     15JE.  Longnaan  and  C<s 

1804.  ^ 

As  this  jnteresting  volume  is  the  continuation  of  a  work  which 
n  well  known  to  the  public^  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  a  brief 
notice  of  it.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts  ;  the  first  including  the 
anatomy  of  the  brain  and  nerves ;  the  second,  that  of  the  skin 
ai|d  the  organs  of  sense.  The  dryness  of  mere  anatomical  detail^ 
as  in  the  former  volumes^  is  relieved  by  the  introduction  of  phy* 
tiological,  and  occasionally  of  pathological,  discussion  ;  and  facts 
of  impottance  are  illustrated  by  comparative  views  of  the  organs 
«nd  functions  of  various  animals.  *  On  the  subjects  of  the  eye  and 
>  the  ear  particularly,  including  the  philosophy  of  vision  -and  of 
sound,  the  author  nas  collected  an  ample  store  of  useful  and  curi- 
ous information.  '  The  use  which  he  has  assigned  to  the  membrana 
ptf^illaris^  hitherto  not  clearly  understood,  is  sufficiently  probable. 
It  serves,  he  observes,  to^  connect  and  stretch  the  iris  to  the  mid- 
dle degree  of  contraction,  which,  in  the  darkness  of  the  fcetal^ 
state,  would  otherwise  be  completeiy  dilated  ;  and  thus  it  conduces 
to  the  proper  nourishment  and  extension  of  that  ddtcate  part  of  the 
organ.  P.  508.  His  observations  op  squintings  and  the  modifica- 
tions of  vision,  are  inteoesting.  On  the  whole,  Mr.  Bell  has  givea 
a  distinct  and  correct  view  of  the  general  state  of  modem  science 
relative  to  the  subjects  in  question ;  and  if  he  has  not  displayed 
^io  much  of  that  singular  talent  of  rendering  anatomical  descrip- 
tions amusing,  as  characterises  the  former  volnmes,  executed 
•by  his  brother,  be  has  shewn  none  of  that  sarcastic  spirit,  and 
Shandean  affectation  of  odd  and  uncommon  reading,  which  are 
among  the  less  honourable  distinctions  of  the  writings  of  the  latter. 
This  volume  contains  ten  plates,  besides  a  considerable  number 
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MISCELLANIES- 
Art,  21.— il  Syttem  9/ English  Grammar^  vpm  a  Plan  ettHttfynev* 
Intended  as  a  Means  of  fydHtdtvig  the  Progress  Both  of  fuUic  emd 
frhate  Education*    By  «/.  Taylor^  Hedd  Master  of  the  Jcadtflfyf 
Vnmfoid,  near  Cbesterjeld.     \2mo*    Hurst.    1804* 

A  knowledge  of  our  own  language,  which  till  lately  wtt  much 
ncglectcKl,  is  indisputably  an  object  of  the  first  importance  in  tho^ 
cduoition  of  yomh ;  but  whether  this  is  likely  to  be  obtained  by 
the  many  novel  publications  which  are  dally  advertised  on  the  sob« 
ject  of  English  grammar,  is  a  point  which  will  admit  dispute ; 
or  rather  we  think  we  may  with  safety  affirm,  that  they  tend  to 
confound  what  they  profess  to  facilitate.  .  After  the  Grammar  of 
Mr.  Murray  had  madehs  appearance,  we  flattered  ourselves  that 
iko  one  would  venture  to  bbtrude  any  other  system  upon  us.  Nor 
dowe  say  this  from  thf  idea  that  Mr.  Taylor  has  performed  his  task 
smisr.  On  the  contrary,  we  entertain  a  very  favourable  opinion 
of  his  work  :  but  we  hoped  and  sincerely  wished  we  might  never 
see  another  school  grammar  on  this  subject ;  because  experience 
has  convinced  us,,  that  where  so  many  schemes  are  adopted,  none 
can  be  learnt  with  accuracy ;  n9r  are  boys  in  general  ever  capable 
of  understanding  the  combination  of  words  in  English  grammar, 
without  a  previous  knowledge  of  the  ancient  languages.  They^ 
may  be  taught  the  parts  of  speech,  as  they  are  called;  they  mky 
learn  to  distinguish  a  noun  from  an  adjective,  or  a  verb  from  « 
pronoun  ;  but  they  seldom  are  able  to  parse,  or  comprehend  how 
one  word  depends  upon  another,  without  a  previous  acquaintance 
with  the  rudiments  of  the  Latin  at  least.  We  are  aware  that  in 
asserting  this  we  differ  from  the  opinion  of  our  author ;  who,  in 
a  note  at  page  19,  intimates  that  boys  should  first  be  taught  the 
Knglish  grammar:  but  our  opinion  is  not  singular.  Without  enter- 
ing fartheron  the  subject,  we  shall  just  point  out  iht  ptincipal noveity 
in  this  treatise:  observing  by  the  way,  that  the  contents  give  the 
lie  to  the  title ;  for  the  remainder  of  the  work  is  so  far  from  being 
on  a  plan  entirdy  new^  that  the  same  method  is  pursued  in  a  hun- 
dred publications  of  this  kind. — -The  first  novelty  is  in  the  declen- 
sions of  nouns,  which  arc  by  Mr.  Taylor  accounted  six  in  number: 

The  first  includes  all  nouns  that  assume  the  letter  s  only  to  tcr-« 
jninate  their  plurals;  as,  sing,  boy,  plur.  boys: 

The  second  declension  includes  all  nouns  that  assume  es  to  ter- 
>  minate  their  plurals;  as  wretch,  plur.  wretches;  grotto,  plur. 
grottoes : 

The  third  declension  includes  those  nouns  that  tei'minate  the  no- 
minative case  singular  with  fe,  or  a  single  f ;  as  wolf,  wife,  &c. : 

The  fourth  dcdeosion  includes  all  nouns  that  terminate  the  no* 
minative  case  singular  with  the  letter  y,  preceded  by  a  consonant ; 
as  enemy,  plur.  enemies: 

Thefitth  includes  all  nouns  that  terminate  with  en  in  the  plural^ 
as  man,  men;  ox,  oxen: 

The  sixth  includes  those  nouns  that  terminate  thesingularnum- 
berwithct,  se,  t,  or  th ;  as  mouse,  mice;  goose,  geese;  foot, 
feet;  tooth,  teeth.  ^  , 
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'  We  do  not  think  any  tbing  gained  by  this  arrangement,  which 
perhaps  is  more  ingenious  than  useful :  but  are  of  opinion  that  the 
mode  adopted  by  Lowth,  Harrison,  Sn.  of  one  declension,  is  pre- 
ferable ;  because,  after  the  first  declension,  no  rule  is  given  for  the 
foroiation  of  plurals,  and  the  leanier  is  supposed  to  know  the 
plural  number  before  he  can  determme  to  what  deglcnsion  the  sin« 
gular  belongs ;  yet  with  all  the  advantages  of  six  modes  of  de- 
clining flouns,  Mr.  Taylor  is  obliged  at  last  to  hare  recour^  to 
^xceptions.^-The  next  novelty  which  occurs,  is  in  the  assumption 
t>f  four  conjugations;  which,  however,  reduce  him  to  the  same 
necessity  of  adopting  as  many  exceptions  as  if  he  had  been  content , 
with  one: 

The  first  conjugattbn  comprises  all  verbs  that  end  with  the 
▼owe!  e;  as  to  state,  to  write,  &c.  ? 

The  second  conjugation  includes  all  verbs  not  denoted  in  the 
fourth,  that  end  with  a  consonant,  with  y  preceded  by  a  vowef, 
or  with  the  letter  w;  as  to  insult,  to  annoy^to  crow.  :^ 

The  third  conjugation  includes  all  verbs  that  end  with  y  pre« 
ceded  by  a  consonant ;  as  to  deny,  to  fly,  &c. :  .* 

The  fourth  conjugation  includes  all  verbs  that  end  with  ch,  sh, 
z,  ss,  or  the  vowel  o;  as  to  teach,  to' banish,  to  fix,  to  oppressy 
to  echo.        /  "" ' 

These  are  the  principal  novelties  in  this  publication.  For  thi< 
latter  arrangement  Mr.  T,  deserves  our  approbation;  it  is, both 
useful  and  ingenious.  The  merit,  indeed,  of  the  whole  perform- 
ance, is  such  as  to  entitle  the  author  to^  no  inconsiderable  rank 
among  the  writers  on  English  grammar ; '  and  we  hope  and  trust 
that  his  labour  will  not  1^  fruitless. 

Ant.  22.—TAe  Works  of  Diogenes.     Vol.  I.  Sva.  %s.  tJ.  Eger* 
ton.     1804. 

Fit^m  the  singularity  of  style  and  manner  adopted  by  this  apo* 
symous  author,  it  is  manifest  that  he  has  ha^  constantly  in  view 
the  notes  to  the  Pursuits  of  Literature*;  for  which  we  cannot  praise 
bim,  and  are  sorry  to  add  that  he  is  much  inferior  even  to  that 
exceptionable  model.  He  would  have  done  better  not  to  compose 
his  satire  in  the  form  of  a  play  :  which,  as  a  play,  is  certainly  en- 
titled to  no  degree  of  commendation,  being  a  merd^  vehicle  for  the 
conveyance  of  his  sentiments  on  **  Evcry-day  Ctiaracters,*'  the 
title  which  he  has  gi?en  to  his  comedy.  Prefixed  to  the  play  is 
as  address  to  his  countrymen,  which  however  giver  evident  indica- 
tion  that  Diogenes  possesses  talents  of  a  spuerior  nature  to  the 
generality  of  the  scribblers  of  the  day ;  yet  be  is  guilty  of  a  fault 
put  too  common  with  many  modern-  plav-wrights,  who  mistake 
bombast  for  sublimity,  and  overcharge  their  pages  with  a  load  of 
pompous  but  useless  epithets.  He  almost  rivafs  Rosa  Matilda, 
who  has  of  late  dealt  her  rhapsodical  effusions  in  the  morning  prints 
with  a  most  liberal  hand.  The  address  however4s  on  the  whole 
wqll-wn'tten,  and  abounds  in  apposite  quotations,  in  which  the 
author  of  the  Pursuits  of  Literature  was  singularly  happy.  Oo 
^  (he  mo<fern  dramatists  he  is  justly  severe ;  to  the  reviewers  not  illij 
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^oril;  and  to  Um  »>d»  of  tbe  tlieatre,  to  wbom  he  ha»addfCiied  t 
Orol^ae,  deserveSy  inimical.  To  thebrawkfis  authors  whoso 
frequently  inveid»  agaisst  eiitica  in  their  pvefaocs,  introduotioiM, 
&G.  he  aaySy  '  Wh^  a  cnaa  once  prints  his  sentiments,  they  vt 
itaioager  his  awn»  and  every  person  bas^a  right  to  comment  upon 
them  at  his  leisuce/  He  prudently  determines  therefore  to  sc- 
qaiesce  m  the  opinions  of  hi»  reviewers^  be  thev  ever  so  Severe ; 
and  hopes  that  the  conscio«isnes8  of  having  vvnttea  oniy  id  the 
cause  of  virtoe.and  of  his  country,  will  raoiUfy  the  severity  of 
cnticisia. 

The  author  seems  to  he  a  real  patriot ;  and  a  decisive  enemy^ 
all  those. political  scribblers  whose  only  aim  is  profit,  and  who  an-  ' 
dcrtake  ta  arraign- the  conduct  of  whoever  happens  to-be  rrvinister. 
We  cannot  forbear  hinting  that  the  mo<tern  Diogenes  seems  not  to 
posses  that  ooAtempt  of  riches,  which  was  a  peculiar  featuse  ia 
the  character  of  his  aaaiesake  of  Sinope. 

Art*  2^»*^Ao9rittf  in  Lomfon*  Mhgraphical  Memoirs  «/*  tViWam 
Hsi^  West  Jftifff  from  the  eartiesi  Period  of  his  Infancy.  Include 
tng  tfie  History  of  his  Iris/19  Scotch^  and  English  Engagements  :  tsitk 
Analytical  Strictures  cn  his  Acting  at  the  London  Tfteatres*  Zvnt. 
2 J.   Crosby.   1805. 

The  former  part  of  this  pamphlet  coasists  of  extracts  from  Mr* 
Jackson's  and  other  publications  on  the  same  subject ;  the  latter 
is  purloined  from  Merritt's  account  of  this  theatrical  hero,  which 
we  have  before  noticed^  and  from  the  daily  papsn. 

CORRESPONDENCE- 

Ma.  Malcolm  and  Mr.  Britton  may  depend  upon  their  works 
being  noticed  as  soon  as  possible* 

We  are  mudh  oblt<!fed  by  Mr.  Bt]tler'sgiM>d<«nshes^. and  shall 
pay  immediate  attention  to  his  sermon* 

We  are  sorry  it  has  not  been  in  our  power  to  review  Mr.  Tay* 
lor^s  publication  sooner. 

ERRATA  in  OHT  last  Numkr. 
P.  88,  laa  Imi,  for  rotition  read  noutton^— P<  90,  line  13,  imtettJ  tf  thef^il 
another  kind  of  f^iith  to  trutte  of  religion,  rmi  the  fiMowimg  fxtratt^  tviMtJI 
t»at  vmkttd  by  a  mistait  of  tbepriiHer  :  *  Hiere  is  another  kiod  of  fillth  or  aasfnt 
more  sedate  and  elaborate  in  kind,  which  must  be  distinguiiiN  from  thil» 
which  I  call  credulity.  Credulity  ia  instinctive  and  instancatacous,  the  other 
kind  of  faith  technical  and  progressive.  Credulity  feems  t<r  be  the  child  of 
feeling,  the  other  specres  the  work  of  intellect.  Credidirf  occort  etery  day> 
every  hour ;  it, attends  the  most  common  propositions ;  it  takes  place  in -ths 
most  ordinary  occurrences  of  life.  The  other  kind  of  faith  appears  in  ths 
tradual  yielding,  and  chastised  assent  of  the  mind,  to  preponderating  evi- 
dence, whether  wedecideon  controverted  points- of  history,  and  contested 
fiictttn  juridical  piocdedf  ngs,  or  yield  to  the  conviction  that  accompanies  the 
truths CK  rtUgion.  r.  SI* 

'  N.  B.  The  Appendir  to  the  fourth  volume  of  the  third  Series  vraspabUib- 
e^  oa  ths  itt  a<  iaK  laonch; 
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CH^ITICAL  REVIEW. 

»  » 

SERIES  THE  THIRD. 

foLF.  JULY,  1805.  No.  III. 

Art.  L — The  Lay  of  the  last  Minstrel;  a  Poem.    5y  Walter 
Scott,  Esq.    4to.     ]/.  58.    Longman.     180^. 

THE  world  was  some  years  ago  visited  by  a  prodactioo^ 
entitled  the  Minstrel ;  a  poem  replete  with  philosophical  effu-^ 
sions^  and  dreams  of  things^ 

Which  neither  arei  nor  were,  nor  e'er  can  be. 

Which  reveries  wfere  made  the  speculations  of  a  minstrel  and 
a  hi^hlander  daring  the  middle  ages.  We  congratulate  the 
public  on  the  appearance  of  a  character,  who  breathes  senti« 
ments  more  congenial  to  his  cast ;  and  who,  moreover,  hath 
^framed  a  goodly  ditty  to  the  harp,  a  virtue  thatwa$  never 
seen  in*  the  minstrel  of  Dr.  Beattie. 

Mf.  Scott's  Minstrel,  opprest  with  years,  and  poverty, 
^  having  fallen  upon  evil  days  and  evil  tongues,'  arrives  at 
Branxholm  Castle,  the  residence  of  Anne,  Duchess  of  Mon- 
mouth and  Buccleuch,  widow  of  the  unfortunate  James, 
Duke  of  Monmouth,  l>eheaded  in  l685.  Having  been  hos- 
pjHHy  entertaiiMj  ha  requests  permission  to  exhibit  ^  some 
vSty  ot  J^|^t.\,  1  he  offer  is  accepted,  and  he  commences 
^^R^^^'^^^K^^  feiidal  tale,  accompanied  by  the  harp. 

■^Tn>;c  p<^i^m/  ^^y<  Mr.  Scott,  in  a  short  preliminary  ad- 
vertisement,^'  is  intended  to  illustrate  the  customs  and  man- 
ners, which  formerly  prevailed  on  the  borders  of  England 
«nd' of  Scotland.  The  inhabitants,  living  in  a  state,  partly 
pastoral  and  partly  warlike,  and  combining  habits  of  con- 
stant  depredation  with  the  influence  of  a  rude  spirit  of  chi- 
valry, were  often  engaged  in  scenes,  hijzhly  susceptible  of 
poetical  ornament/  In  the  happiness  of  the  author's  choice 
t)f  subject,  and  his  pecuKar  talents  and  capability  to  adorn 
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il6  Seoiti  Lay  ^thi  last  Mimirei. 

.  itj we  entirel  J  n^ne ;  but  tre  cannot  give  so  ready  an  assent  t5 
the  reasons^  urged  in  favonrofotherpartsof  iheplan^developed 
in  the  preface.  '  The  poem/  continues  Mr.  Scott,  ^  is  put 
into  the  moulh  of  an  ancient  minstrel^  the'  last  of  bis  race; 
Who^  a)  be  is  8upp9sed  to.bave  survived  the  revolotion,  might 
havia  caught  somewhat  of  the  refinements  of  modef  a  poetry^ 
without  losing  the  simplicity  of  his  original  model/  The 
advantage  here  specified,  as  resulting  from  this  poetical  sira* 
tagem,  is  rather  specious  than  real*  Though  it  may»  in 
some  respects,  etcusc  the  blending  together  the  styles  of  dif* 
ferentages,itwilh  notjustifya'mixture  of  national  dialects.  To 
be  consistent  with  his  situation,  and  the  time  in  which  the 
reciler  is  placed,  hi^  language  should  be  provincial ;  but  thia 
peculiarity  of  idiom  is  liable  to  objections,  too  obvious  to  re- 
quire a  comment;  and  accordingly  the  poem  exhibits  few 
features  of  a  Scottish  origin.  Nor  is  this  the  only  diificultyV 
which  results  from  this  species  of  'fiction.  The  author  of  a 
work,  professedly  modern,  treating  of  romantic  subject^ 
may  perhaps  be  justified  in  grafting  anti<j[uated  modes  of  ex- 
pression upon  the  phraseology  of  his.own  time;  and  the  licence 
may  be  vindicated  on  the  same  ground  as  the  use  of  techni- 
cal terms  indissert^tions  on  the  sciences,  or^arts,  to  which  they 
are  appropriated.  He  who  rejects  them,'  must  cloak  his 
meaning  in  words  of  vaguer  import,  or  have  recourse  to'tedi^ 
ous  circumlocution.  VVe  are  also  tempted  to  consider  the 
objections,  raised  to  this  style>  '  the  cant  of  those  who  judge 
by  principles  rather  than  by  perception,'  and  who,  whilst 
thev  except  against  this  composite  order  of  poetry^  would 
perhaps  be  less  pleased  by  a  more  rigid  adherence  to  unity- 
of  parts,  than  that  which  it  exhibits.  But  if  the  poet  anti- 
date  his  production,  or  put  his  narration  in  the  mouth  of 
a  fictitious  character,  he  must  recollect  that  he,  inl^h  cases, 
depriyes  himself  of  much  latitude  df  imagery,  as  well  as  of  die-* 
tion  ;  that  choueh  he  be  correct,  in  using  the  phraseology  of 
an  ^ra,  of  whicu  bis  work  is  the  supposqdMrowth,  he^|p- 
not  anticipate  the  modes  of  expressipn/p|^ .^^mbel^Ph- 
raents  of  a  posterior  age,  and  his  strains  mustJj^B  wellgrr- 
$otja  convenientin^  as  possessed  of  the  comi^ro  requisftea 
and  beauties  of  poetry.  Mr.  Scott's  modesty  perhaps  pre^ 
vented  him  from  advapcing  what  is  the  best  justification  ojf 
the  plan  he  has  adopted;  namely,  its  having  given  rise  to 
much  excellent  discursive  poetry,  in  the  conversations  whicti 
fake  place  between  the  Lady  ot  Buccleuch  and  the  minstrel^ 
during  pauses  in  his  narrative,  in  the  opening  iftanzas  of  the 
^different  cantos,  which  usually  spring  out  of  these  colloquial 
1ntei:Iudes,  and  in  sudden  eflfusioua  of  sentimeat  in  tbe  cou|^ 
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^  bis  naitatioii.  In  this  Mr.  Scott  hds  fcllawed  tbe  exam* 
pie  of  th^  old'  Trtnuoeurst  who  sotnetitnes  break  ihe  thread  of 
their  story  to  give  vetit  to  feelings^  awakened  by  tbe  sabjeet 
«f  their  lay.  Afany  instances  of  these  are  eKbibited  in  the 
history  of  Partenopcxde  BloU,  translated  by  M.  Le  Grand,  and 
indeed  in  several  of  the  productions  of  the  same  aera,as  well  ro* 
xnances>  as/hbliaux  and  tales.  Tbe  impassioned  bursts  of  the 
old  oiinstrel  have^  iiowever^  usually  a  sameness  of  character  ; 
while  those  of  Mr.  Scott  are  more  happily  diversified,  and 
more  judiciously  intermingled  with  the  matter  of  his  song. 
From  the  tribute  of  applause  which  weunfeignedly  pay  to  these 
eccentric  fiightsi  we mustj^however,  except  a  strange  rhapsody, 
prefixed  to  the  fifth  canto.  When  we  read  this,  we  were  almost. 
tempted  to  imagine  that  the  demon  of  metaphysics  had  bro- 
ken loose  from  his  cemetery  at  Glasgow,  to  sport  amongst 
ibe  sprites  upon  the  border,  making  verse  hideous. 

Another  singularity  of  style'  is  -thus  announced  amongst 
the  same  prefatory  observations  :  '  As  a  description,  of  sce- 
nery and  manners  was  more  my  object  than  a  combined  and 
r^ular  narrative,  the  plan  of  the  ancient  metrical  romance 
wasadopted>  which  allows  greater  latitude  than  would  be 
consistent  with  the  plan  of  a  regular  poem.  The  same  mo« 
del  offered  other  facilities,  as  it  permits  anocca^onal  altera- 
tion qf  measure,  which  in  some  degree  authorises  the  changes 
of  rythm  in  the  ,fexc/   With  respect  to  the  concluding  sen- 

.  tence,  it  must  be  observed,  that  there  is  this  diilerence  be- 
tween the  licence  of  the  old  romancer,  and  that  assumed  by 
Mr.  Scott :  the  aberrations  of  the  first  are  usnaHy  casqal  and 
alight ;  those  of  the  other,  premeditated  and  systematic.  The  old 
romancer  may  be  compared  to  a  man,  who  trusts  his  reins 
to  his  horse :  his  palirey  often  blunders,  and  occasionally 
bre^s  bis  pace,  sometimes  from  vivacity,  oftcner  througn 
indolence.  Mr.  Scott  sets  out,  with  the  intention  ofdiversify- 

"  ing  his  journey  by  every  variety  of  motion.  He  is  now  at  a 
Uol^  now  at^gaUiip ;  nay»  he  sometimes  stops^  -as  if  to 

'  Make  graceful  caprioles  and  prance 
Setiveen  the  pillars.' 

A  main  objection  to  this  plan  is  to  be  found  in  the  shock; 
which  the  ear  receives  from  violent  and  abrupt  transitions^ 
On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  allowed,  that  as  dJflfbrent  spe-^ 
ciosx>f  verse  are  hidividually  better  suited  to  the  ex'pression 
of  the  different  ideas,  sentiments,  and  passions  vrhich  it  is  the 
object  of  poetry  to  convey,  the  happiest  eflTecb  majf  be  pro- 
duced by  adapting  to  tbe  subject  Us  vtiost  ceitilgi^nial  struc- 
ture of  verse. 
'    We  pass  now  to  a  detailed  consideration  of  the  work  itself. 
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We  ai€  Bftenb^  m  the  Teiy  onMiet  by  beaalje»of  oio  mSiiuurf 
ttamp)  and  the  description  of  the  aged  iniastrel^  on  hi»  ad* 
pisaioo  totheDachess  of  Buccleucb^  preieoce^  may  perhaps 
serve  as  a  (ait  specimea  of  Mr.  Scoil's  be»t  style  of  modem 
poetry. 

*  But  when  he  reached  the  room  of  state. 
Where  she  with  all  her  maidens  sate. 
Perchance  he  wish'd  his  boon  denied ;  * 

For  when  to  tune  his  harp  he  tried. 
His  trembling  hand  had  k»t  the  ease» 
Which  marks  security  to  please ; 
And  scenes,  long  past,  of  joy  and  patO| 
Came  wildering  o*er  bis  aged  brain : 
He  tf  ied  to  tuns  his  harp  in  vaia/ 

At  lengthy  encouraged  by  the  kindness  of  his  illustriaaf 
liostessj  ^ 

<  Amid  the  strings  his  fingers  strayed, 
And  an  uncertain  warbling  made  J 
And  oft  be  shook  his  boary  head ; 
Bat  when  he  canght  the  measure  wild. 
The  old  man  raised  his  face  and  smil'd ; 
And  lightad  up  his  faded  eye 
With  ^1  a  poet's  extacy. 

'  In  varying  cadence,  soft  or  strong. 
He  swept  the  sounding  chords  along* 
The  present  scene,  the  future  lot, ' 
His  toils,  his  wants,  were  all  forgot. 
Cold  di^dence  and  age's  frost 
In  the  full  tide  of  song  were  lest. 
Each  blank,  in  faithless  memory  void. 
The  poet's  glowing  thought  supplied  ; 
And,  while  his  harp  responsive  rung, 
^was  thus  the  latest  minstrel  sung/ 

Hialayisa  fictitious  story  of  the  Bocclench  family^  ill 
which,  however,  some  historical  tmthsand  traditionary  anec- 
dotes are  intermixed.  The  commencement  of  the  action 
dates  from  a  short  time  after  the  death  of  Sir  Walter  Scotl^ 
wlio,  engaged  iii  a  feud  with  the  Kerrs  of  Cessford,  was  slain 
by  that  clan  in  the  streets  of  JBdinburgh  in  the  year  lo5£f 
Thfe.iinik^  occupied  in  the  action  is  three  days  and  thrc^ 
nights.  The  scene  opens  with  a  moat  animated  descriptioa 
of  jtbe.stat^  pf  obUitary  preparation  andfeudalpbmp  maintain- 
.  ed'  within  the,  walls  ox  Branxholm.  We  soon  enter  upon 
the  story.  A ttautual  passion  exists  hetween  Margaret,  daa^* 
te^  of  the  deceased  laird  of  B\icdench^  and  Lord  Craostoiun, 
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aieudal  dKef/ connected  wilh  the  Kem>  the  mtrderan  of 
her  fiiUben.  The  lady  Margaret  has  little -to  hope  from  the 
^^patbjr  of  her  mother^  a  matron  of  high  and  nfaigbty  spU 
Tit^  and  withal  addicted  to  miLgic.  To  save  the  lady  {^bo  kai 
many  great  and  good  qualities)  .  from  the  ill  repute,  which 
mighty  in  consequence^  attach  to  ther,  he  author  informg  uij 
that  she 

*  Wrought  not  by  forbidden  spell : 
For  mighty  words  and  signs  have  power 
O'er  sprites  in  planetary  hour/ 

This  lady,  having  retired  to  her  bower>  oyerhears  a  con- 
Ter&tion  between  a  river  and  a  mountain  ^int,  which  gives 
rise  to  the  principal  action  of  the  poem.  Tbere^  is  somewhat 
of  ludicrous  in  this  conference,  which  is  thus  opened  by  the 
spirit  of  the  mountain  :     . 

*  Sleep'^t  thou  brother  ? — Brother,  ijay'" — 

replies  he  of  the  river.  This  may  be  *  very  pretty  and  gent,* 
as  Mr.  Bayes  says,  but  to  oiif  mind,  it  savours  too  much  of 
the  small  talk,  which  passes  between  two  beings  of  a  similar 
description  in  a  certain  frantic  production.,  entitled,  if  we  re- 
-collect right,  the  Ancient  Mar:mer.  From  these  unearthly 
Toices  the  lady  of  Buccleuch  gathers',  that  the  stars  will  shed 
no  kindly  influence  on  Branxholm  '  till  pride  be  quelled  and 
love  be  free/  Undismayed  by  the  intelligence,  'she  deter- 
mines by  magic,  to  cross  the  decrees  of  the  planets*,  and 
under  the  influence  of  thisre^olution,  dispatches  Sir  William 
of  Deloraine,  a  retainer  of  the  family^  on  a  mysterious  errand 
to  Melrose  Ah]>^y. 

*  A  stark  moss-trooping  Scott  was  he, 
As  e'er  coufch'd  border  lance  by  knee.     . 
Through  Solway  sands,  through  Tarras  moss, ' 
Blindfold,  he  knew  the  paths  to  cross ; 

By  wily  turns,  by  desperate  bounds, 
Had  baffled  Percy's  best  blood-bounds ; 
In  Eske,  or  Liddell,  fords  were  none, 
But  he  would  ride  them^  one  by  one ; 
ATike'tp  him  was  time,  or  tide, 
Decern bdr's snow,  or  July's  pride; 
•  Alike  to  hiip  was  tide,  or  time, 
IVfoOnl'css  midnight,  or  maltin  prime. 
Steady  of  heart,  and  stout  of' hand, 
As  «ver  drove  prey  from  Cu cube rland; 
Five  times  ontlawed  had  he  been, 
By'England's'  king  and  ScoilauU's  quecn^' 
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The  lady  direets  him  to  ttifoArm  the  nnnifc  of  Si.  MaryV 
sislethat  the  time  was  coole  for  him  to  watch  witb  her 
meMsenger^  f  to  win  the  treasure  .of  the  tomb/  Shecoii*i 
dudes— r 

f  What  he  gives  thee,  see  thou  kcpp ; 
Stay  not  thou  for  food,  or  sleep. 
Be  it  scrolly  or  be  it  book, 
Into  it,  Icnight,  thou  must  not  look ; 
If  thou  readesty  thou  art  lorn ; 
Better  hadst  thon  i^eV  been  born/ 

Delorfi^ne  replies —  r^ 

-  •  -        4  p  swiftly  can  speed  my  dapple-grey  steed, 

Who  drinks  of  iho.  Teviot  clear ;  - 
Ere  break  of  day/  the  warrior  'gausay,'  -» 

'  A^\n  win   1  be  here  :   .  .      .^ 

And  safer  by  nohe  may  thy  eTraii4  be  done| 

Than,  noble  dame,  hy  me  3  j     ..•.,)  •  - 

Xcfternor  line  know  I  nev^r  a  o^it, .     .    j  ^     , 

•Wer't  ray  neck- verse  at  Hairibee/*    .    / 

In  the  rough  but  spirited  sketch  of  the  marauding  bor« 
dei-er,  andin  the  naix?cfc  of  his  last  declaration^  the  reader 
will  recognize  some  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the 
'  ancient  ballad.  The  description  of  Deloraine,  passing  the 
tiver  Aill,  in  the  (execution  of  the  lady's  or^e^ps,  seems  admi^ 
Tably  calculated  to  ci^ll  forth  the  powers  of  a  sister  art : 

*  Atthe  first  plunge  the  horse  sunk  low. 
And  the  water  broke  o*cr  the  saddle  bow ; 
Above  tl^  foaming  tide,  I  ween 
Scarce  half  the  charger's  neck  was  scei^ ; 
For  he  was  barded  from  counter  to  tail  j 
And  the  rider  was  arm^d  complete  in  mail  j 
Never  heavier  piitQ  and  horse 
StemmM  a  midnight  torrent's  force^ 
The  warrior's  very  flume,  I  say. 
Was  daggled  by  the  dashing  spray ; 
Yet  through  good  heart,  and  our  ladys  grace, 
At  length  he  gaine4  the  landing  place/ 

The  second  canto  (for  the  poem  is  distributed  into  six  di?i^ 


-J!  ^Pl^'^^  ^^  wecotion  for  border  maraaden  at  Carljtlc.    The  neck  vern 
ih^!     *>eg"tajiigof  tha  Slit  psabD,  raad  hy  eriminaU  ciaimi.g  bendit  of  clfcj^^i 
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m>nO  open^^hh  a  picture  of  the  Abbey  of  Melrose,  almofll 
fit  ^igbly  wrought  as  the  work  which  it  pourtrays^: 

If  thou  wpuldVt  view  fair  Mclro&e  aright^ 

Go  visit  it  by  the  pale  moon«light ; 

For  the  gay  beams  of  lightsome  day 

Oilci,  but  to  flout,  the:  ruins  grey» 

When  the  broken  arches  arc  black  in  night, 

And  each  shafted  oriel  glimmers  white ; 

When  the  cold  light's  ui^eijUiin  shower 

Streams  on  the  ruined  central  tower ; 

When  buttress  and  buttress,  aliernately. 

Seem  framed  of  ebon  and  ivory, 

When  silver  edges  the  imagery, 

And  the  scrolls,  that  ttach  thee  to  live  and  die ; 

When  distant  Tweed  is  heard  to  rave, 

A  nd  the  owlet  to  hoot  o'er  the  dead  roan's  grave  j 

Then  go,  but  go  alone  the  while 

Then  view  St.  David's  ruined  pile; 

And,  home  returning,  soothly  swear. 

Was  never  scene  ^o  sad  and  fair.' 

He  is  admittedj.aTid  reports  his  errand  to  the  monk  of  St. 
Mary's  aisle,  who  receives  it  with  mysterious  horror;  and, 
after  darkly  alluding  to  years  of  fruitless  penance, '  for  know*  .^ 
in^  what  should  ne'er  b<  kaowoj^'  thus  apo»tropUi2^&  tbq 
Idiigbt: 

*  Would'st  thou  thine  every  future  year, 

*  In  ceaseless  prayer  and  penance  drie  i 

*  Yet  wait  thy  latter  end  with  fear 

*  Then,  daring  warrior,  follow  mo/ 

Tbe  answer  breathes  the  trne  spirit  of  border  piety* — 

'  Penance,  father,  will  I  none ; 

*  Prayer  know  I  hardly  one. 

*  For  prayer,  or  mass  can  I  rarely  tarry, 

*  Save  to  patter  an  Ave  Mary, 

*  When  I  ride  on  a  border  foray ; 

*  Other  prayer  can  I  none, 

*  So  speed  mtiiiaine.errand,  and  let  me  begiMie.' 

The  monk  and  the  knight  now  proceed  to  tbe  e^oisters^  ia 

-furtherance  of  theur  awful  comuaission.    Mr.  Scott  has  not^ 

however,  done  with  his  favorite  scene  ;  wq  have  yet  agaia. 

three  stanzas,  descriptive  of  Us  beauties.    I'hese  are  more 

laboured  than  the  preceding:    there  is  besides  a  talk  of 

^tff  d€  lift,  gmtrcj€uilk$^  eorbcb,  plinth  and  capital.   Now 
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ihoujsh  we  are  willing  to  allow  tbe  narrator  a  taiAe  fbrgotjuc 
architecture^  and  powers^  adequate  to  a  general  picture  of  iXf 
beauties,  we  can  hardly  consider  him  sufficiently  skilled  ia 
it3langnage,  to  give  a  minute  analysis  of  part«.  AVbatever 
may  naye  been  the  estimation  of  the  Scottish  romancers^ 
during  the  middle  ages,  it  does  not  appear,  that  an  equal  de- 

freeofcre^dit  descended  to  their  successors  of  a  later  age. 
ery  few  of  the  names  of  these  are  handed  down  to  us : 
their  rank  and  station  are  utterly  unknown.  The  oblivion^ 
into  which  they  have  fallen,  as  it  is  a  nroof  that  they  were 
little  regarded  by  their  cotemporaries,  leads  also  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  they  had  little  inducement  to  cultivate  adsci* 
titious  acquirements ;  no  traces  of  which,  moreover,  are  to  be 
found  in.  their  works.  But  the  conjectures  of  those  who  have 
attempted  to  penetrate  the  veil  of  obscurity  which  has  beea 
drawn  over  their  memory,  are  yet  more  unfavourable  ta 
such  a  supposition.  Mr.  Scott  himself  is,  we  believe, 
amongst  those, who  imagine  them  to  have  been  the  pipers  in 
border  families ;  and  a  passage  in  the  present  poem  indicatea 
a  similar  conviction : 

*  Of  late  before  each  martial  clan 
They  blew  the  death  note  in  the  van.^ 

Canto  6th. 

One  of  this  class  is  not  likely  to  understand  the 
learned  terms  of  art,  and  still  less  to  draw  an  illustratioa 
ftom  the  maestranzas,  or  equestrian  apectaclei  of  Spain ;  as  is 
the  case  in  one  of  these  stanzas.  This  is  one  of  the  errors, 
which  we  noticed,  as  naturally  resulting  from  the  plan, 
adopted  by  the  author,  at  the  commencement  of  this  review. 

Arrived  at  the  scene  of  action,  the  monk  discloses  to  Delo- 
raine  the  nature  of  the  ^ask,  which  they  are  to  perform.  He 
announces  himself  as  the  friend  and  associate  of  the  re- 
nowned wizard,  Michael  Scott,  by  whom  he  had  been  on  his 
deathbed  enjoined  to  bury  with  him  his  magic  book,  with  a 
solemn  command,  that  it  should  hot  be  brought  to  light, 
'  save  at  hischief  of  Bcanksome's  neied  ^  and  this  past,should 
be  restored  to  liis  sepulchre.  The  monk's  account  of  the 
wizard's'  burial,  and  the  impre^aioD,  which*  afded  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  time  and  place,  it  makes  on  the  rugged  bor« 
•4erer,  must  hot  be  omitted : 

*  It  was  a  night  of  woe  and  dread, 
\Vhen  Michael  in  the  tomb  I  laid  ; 

■  $trange  sounds'along  the  chancel  past; 
The  banners  waved  without  a  blasts* 
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SliU  spoke  the  monk,  when  the  bell  tolled  one; 

I  tell  you,  that  a  braver  roan 

Than  William  of  Delorainey  good  at  need, 

Against  a  foe  ne'er  spurr'd  a  steed ; 

Yet  somewhat  was  he  chilfd  with  dread. 

And  his  hair  did  bristle  upon  his  head/ 

The  effect^  produced  by  the  glare  of  a  sepulchral  lamp,  on» 
opening  Michael  Scott's  tomb^  as  well  as  the  appearance  and 
garb  of  the  dead  wizard/again  call  forth  Mr.  Scott's  descrip- 
tive powers  in  the  following  stanzas: 

*  With  beating  heart,  to  the  task  he  went. 
His  sinewy  frame  o'er  the  grbve-stone  bent ; 
With  bar  of  iron  heaved  amain, 
Till  the  toil-drops  fell  from  his  brows  like  rain* 
It  was  by  dint  of  passing  strength,  ' 

That  he  moved  the  massy  stone  at  length. 
I  would  you  had  been  there  to  sec, 
How  the  light  broke  forth  so  gloriously  ;  ' 
Streamed  upward  to  the  chancel  roof, 
And  through  the  galleries  iar  ajoof. 
No  earthly  flame  biased  e'er  so  bright ; 
It  sfaooe  Uke  heaven's  own  blessed  light ; 

And  issuing  from  the  tomb, 
Shewed  the  monk's  cowl,  and  visage  pale, 
DatH^  on  the  dark-brow'd  .warrior's  mailt 

And  kioed  his  waving  plume. 
'  Before  their  eyes  the  wizard  lay. 
As  if  he  had  not  been  dead  a  day  ; 
His  hoary  beard  in  silver  roiled. 
He  seemed  some  seventy  winters  old ; 
A  palmer's  amice  wrapped  him  round. 
With  a- wrought  Spanish  baldric  bound. 

Like  a  pilgrim  from  beyond  the  sea: 
His  left  hand  held  his  bookofmigbt, 
A  silver  cross  was  in  his  right, 
•    The  lamp  was  placed  beside  his  knee : 

High  and  majestic  was  his  look, 

At  which  the  fcUcst  friends  had  shook. 

And  all  unruffled  was  his  face 

They  trusted  his  soul  had  gotten  grace/ 

The  agitation  of  the  monk,  at  the  sight  of  the  man,  whom 
he  had  loved  with  brotherly  affection,  the  horror  of  Dclo- 
raiiie,  ^nd  his  belief  that  the  corpse  frowned,  as  he  withdrew 
the  magic  volume  fsom  its  grasp,  are,  in  a  succeeding  part 
of  the  narrative,  circumstances,  n(^t  more  happily  conceived, 
th«a  exquisitely  wrought. 
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A  very  pretty  description  4>f  morning,  and  an  inlerviav 
between  Lord  Cranstoun  and  Margaret  of  Branxholm  '  in 
greenwood  «hade'  affords  a  good  relief  to  the  horrors  of  the 
preceding  night.  While  the  lovers  are  engaged  in  conver* 
sation.  Lord  Cranstoun's  horse  is  held^by  a  goblin  d^arf^  who 
'  serves  as  sentinel  against  a  snrurize,  and  will  hereafter  play 
.^  a  principal  part  in  this  border  drama.  The  ideaof  this  non- 
5JesCript  monster  is  borrowed  from  a  tradition,  respecting  a 
being,  called  Gilpin  Horner,  who  made  his  appearance,  and 
stayed  some  time  at  a  farm-house  on  the  borders,  till  he  was 
summoned  thence  by  a  shrill  voice,  which  he  acknowledged 
to  be  the  cry  of  one  Peter  Bertram,  whom  he  had  frequently 
been  heard  to  call  upon.  The  information,  given  in  a  note  on 
this  subject,' is  taken  from  the  account  of  a  gentleman,  who 
minuted  niany  particulars,  respecting  his  appearance  and  de- 
partment. Mr.  Scott  has  also  collectedsome  other  anecdotes 
respecting  the  imp,  from  authentic  sources;  butit  does  notap* 
.  pear  from  these,  that  he  was  otherwise  remarkable  than  for 
pinching  the  children,  an  inordinate  love  of  creainXboth  rea- 
sonably good  elvish  tastes)  and  for  frequently  exclaiming, 
^Tynt!  tynt!'  which,  being  interpreted,  signifies, '  Lost!  lost!' 
W,e  extractihe  account  of  his  first  introduction  to  Lord  Cran^t 
tOdD* 

^  Twas  said,  when  the  baron  a  hunting  roda 
Thro*  Redesdale's  glens,  but  rarely  titidi 
He  heard  a  voic«  cry  *  Lost,  lost,  losfr!* 
And,  like  tennis  ball  by  racket  totit, 

A  leap  of  thirty  feet  and  three 
Made  fro|n  the  gorse  this  elfin  shape, 
Distorted  like  some  dwarfish  ape, 

And  lighted  at  Lord.Cranstoun's  knee. 
Lord  Cranstouo  was  some  whit  dismay'd 
"fSs  said  that  five  good  miles  he  fade. 

To  rid  him  of  his  com^ny ; 
But  where  he  rode  one  mile,  the  dwarf  ran  tq^r^ 
And  the  dwarf  wa^  first  at  the  castle  door. 
Uise  lessens  marvel,  it  is  siiid  : 
This  elvish  dwarf  with  the  baron  staid  j 
Little  he  eat,  and  less  he  spoke. 
Nor  mingled  with'the  menial  flock  ; 
And  oft  apart  his  arms  he  toss'd, 
And  often  muttered  '  Lost !  lost !  lost !'  " 

The  idea  of  the   imp  domesticating  himself  with  the  first 
person  be  met,  jand  subjecting  himself  to  his  authority,  is  ^ 
.  perfectly  consonant  t6  old  opinions.  Ben  Jouspji^  in  hU  pl^  . 
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^Ihe  ^  Dml  ii  an  A»!  has  fontidecl  the  leading  inddentof 
that  comedj  upon  this  article  of  the  popular  creed.  A  fiend^ 
styled  Pifg^,  isambitious  of  figuring  in  the  world,  and  petittona 
his^operiorfor  |>ermission  to  exhibit,  himself  upon  earth. 
The  devil  grants  him  a  day-rule^  but  clogs  it  with  thiscoudi« 
lion; 

Satan. — *  Only  thus  more,  I  bind  you 
To  serve  the  first  man  fhat  you  meet ;  and  him 
rU  afaew  you  now;  observe  him,  foHow  him  ; 
*  But  once  engaged,  there  you  must  stay  and  fix.' 

It  if  observable^  that  in  the  same  play'  Png  alludes  to  the 
aparene&s  of  his  diet.  M.  Scott's  goblin,  though '  waspisby 
arch,  and  litherlie/  proves  a  faithful  and  honest  retainer  ta 
the  lord^  into  whose  service  be  had  intruded  himself.  This 
sort  of  inconsistency  seems  also  to  form  a  prominent  part' 
of  tbe  diabolic  character.  Thus  in  the  romances  of  the 
Round  Table,  we  find  Merlin,tbeson  of  a  devil,  exerting  him«> 
aelf  most  zealoiisly  in  the  cause  of  virtue  and  of  religion,  the 
friend  and  counsellor  of  King  Arthur^  the  cbastiser  qf 
wrongs,  and  the  scourgeof  the  infidels.  The  imp  now  gives 
a  proof  of  his  fidelity  in  making  a  signal  to  the  lovers  to  part 
and  fly.  Lord  Cranstoun,  passing  eastward  through  the  glade, 
meets  Deloraine,  returning  from  his  mission  to  Meirots;* 
Their  feudal  hate  borsts  forth  into  immediate  hostility.  In 
the  combat  which  ensues,  the  Scott  is  pierced  through  bj' 
the  baron's  lance  ;  but  he^  shocked  at  the  evil  he  had  corn-* 
mitted  against  the  kinsman  of  his  love,  orders  his  page  to 
*  tend  the  borderer's  wounds^and  to  convey  him  to  Branxholm  ; 
while  he  hiiptelf  gallops  homeward,  under  the  appreheniuon 
of  a  pursuit.  The  goblin j  in  exploring  Deloraine's  woundi^ 
discovers  the  magic  book  ;  but  its  clasps  will  not  yield  to  the 
pressure  of  an  unchrUUntd  hand.    They  at  length  give  way, 

en  being  rubbed  with  the  wounded  man's  curdled  goie* 

» 
*A  moment  then  the  volume  spread, 
^  And  one.short  spell  therein  he  read 

It  had  much  of  glamour  might ; 
Could  make  a  maid  appear  a  knight. 

And  youth  seem  age,  and  age  seem  youtty. 
^  All  was  delusion,  nothing  truth/  "^ 

He  is  discouraged  from  a  farther  prosecution  of  his  studies ' 
fey  a  severe  buffet  from  an  invisible  hand  -^  but  he  had  learned 
what  was  sufficient  for  his  purpose.  Ue  throws  Deloraine  upon 
Yu  l^oJ^l9,  carries  him  .into  Branxholm  before  the  eyes  oi'tke 
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warders^  who^  fascinated  bj  the  spells  see.nothingbut  nXomi 
of  hay  pass  over  the  drawbridge.  He  casU  bis  burden  dowB 
wX  the  threshold  of  the  lady's  bower. 

'  And  but  that  stronger  spells  were  spread^ 
He  had  flung  him  on  her  very  bed. 
Whatever  he  did  jof  gramarye, 
Was  always  done  maliciously/ 

To  counterbalance  the  good  action  he  bad  thns  nngracioasly 
performed,  he  now  trains  the  young  Buccieuch  to  the  wdods 
under  the  guise  of  one  of  his  play-fellows,  while  he  himself, 
returning  to  Branxholm,  enacts  the  part  of  the  youthful  laird. 
•The  little  Buccieuch,  unable  to  retrace*  his  footsteps,  is  made 
prisoner  by  two  English  bowmen.  Thereis  much  meritintbe 
scene  between  the  boy  and  the  archers,  and  the  description  of 
the  garb  and  manners  of  the  lattef,  at  once  picturesoueand  clas- 
sical, forms  a  relief  to  the  other  casts  of  the  border  soldiery. 
Thus  closes  the  second  day.  The  evening  presents  us  with  a 
new  act, a  border  alarm.  Margaret  of  Branxholm  retires  to 
^tijoy  *  the  house  <ri^  silevice  and  of  rest/  '      '    ' 

*  Her  blue  eyes  sought  the  west  afar  ; 
Bfc"  lovers  love  the  western  star. 
To  yon  thestaroer  Penchrych  pen. 
That  rises  slowly  to  her  ken, 
And  ^reading  broad  its  wavering  light. 
Shakes  its  l90se  tresses  on  the  ni^bt;  . 
Is  yon  red  blaze  the  western  star  ? 
Oh  !  'tis  the  beacon  blaze  of  war/ 

All  is  nowhurryand  preparation  within  the  wafls  of  Branx* 
tiolm.  The  measures  taken,  the  orders  issued,  dnd  the  vari- 
ous conjectures  which  are  afloat  during  the  night,  respecting 
tbeforceandobject  of  the  enemy,  give  asingdarair  or  reality 
to  this  picture.  The  dawn  displays  the  smoke  of  ravaged 
fields,  and  shepherds,  with  their  flocks,  flyipg before  the  storm. 
Tidings  brought  ty  a  tenant  of  the  family,  uqt  used  to  seek 
a  shelter  on  light  occasions  of  alarm,  disclose  the  strength 
and  object  of  the  invaders.  This  man  is  a  oharacter  of  a 
lower  and  of  a  rougher  cast  than  Deloraine.  The  portrait  of 
the  rude  retainer  is  sketched  with  the  Bumeidas^rly  hand. 
Here  again  Mr.JScott  has  trod  in  the  footsteps  of  the  old  roman* 
cers,  who  confine  not  themselves  to  the  display  of  a  few  per- 
«8onages,\vho  stalk  over  thestajje  *  on  stately  stilts;'  but  usu- 
ally reflect  all  the  varieties  of  cliaracter  that  marked  the  aera, 
to  which  they  belong.  The  interesting  exam  pie  of  manners, 
Itus  preserved  to  us  is  not  the-  only  advantage;  which  "rft- 
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folts  from  ibis  peculiar  structure  •  of  their  plan.  It  is  this, 
amongst  other  circumstances,  which  enables  them  to  carry 
us  along  with  tbem^  under  I  know  not  what  species  of  fasci* 
nation,  add  to  make  us, as  it  were,  credulous  spectatorsof  their 
most  extravagant  scenes.  In  this  they  seem  to  resemble  the 
painter,  who,  in  the  delineation  of  a  battle,  while  he  places 
the  adverse  heroes  of  the  day,  combating  in  the  front,  takes 
care  to  fill  his  back  ground  with  subordinate  figures,  whose 
appearance  adds  at  once  both  spirit  and  an  air  of  probability 
to  the  scene. 

The  following  stanzas,  describing  the  march  of  the  English 
forces,  and  the  investiture  of  the  castle  of  Branxholra,  display 
a  great  knowledge  of  ancient  costume,  as  well  as  a  most  pic- 
toresque  and  lively  picture  of  feudal  warfare  : 

*  Soon  on  the  hill's  steep  verge  he  stood 
That  looks  o'er  Branksome's  tower  and  wood; 
And  martial  murmurs  from  below, 
Proclaimed  the 'approaching  Southern  fofe. 
Through  the  dark  wood,  in  mingled  tone. 
Where  border-pipes  and  bugles  blown* 
The  coursers  neighing  he  could  ken, 
And  measured  tread  of  marching  men  ; 
While  broke  at  times  the  solemn  hum, 
The  Almayn's  sullen  kettle-drum ; 
'And  banners  tall,  of  crimson  sheen, 

Above  the  copse  appear ; 
And  glistening  through  th'c  hawthorns  green. 
Shine  helm,  and  shield,  and  spear*. 

Light  forayers  first,  to  view  the  ground, 
Spurr'd  their  fleet  coursers  loosely  round ; 
Behind,  in  close  array  and  fast, 

The  Kendale  archers,  all  in  green. 
Obedient  to  the  bugle-blast. 

Advancing  from  the  wood  were  seen. 
To  back  and  guard  the  archer  band, 
I/>rd  Dacre's  bill-men  were  at  hand  ; 
A  hardy  race,  on  Irthing  bred, 
With  kirlles  white,  and  crosses  red  ; 
Arrayed  beneath  the  banner  tall, 
That  streamed  o'er  Acre's  conquered  wall ; 
And  minstrels,  as  they  marched  in  order, 
Played  '  Noble  Lord  Dacre,  he  dwells  on  the  border/ 

Behind  the  English  bill  and  bow. 
The  mercenaries,  firm  and  slow, 

Moved  on  to  6ght,  in  dark,  array. 
By  Ctfnrad  led  of  Wolfensteine, 
Who  brought  the  band  from  distant  Rhine|. 

And  sold  their  blood  for  forci;;n  pay. 
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The  ccttp  their  bome,  their  kw  the  sword^ 
They  knew  do  country,  owned  no  lord  i 
They  were  not  armed  like  £i^aiid'«  soos^- 
But  bore  the  levin-darting  guns; 
Buif  coats,  all  frounced  and  bordered  o'ef> 
AxA  morsing-hcrns  and  scarfs  they  wore  ; 
Each  better  knee  was  bared,  to  aid 
The  warriors  in  the  escalade  \ 
All*  as  they  marched,  in  rugged  tongue, 
Songs  <^f  teutohick  feuds  they  sung, 

*  But  louder  still  the  damoui;  grew, 
And  louder  still  the  minstrels  blew. 
When  from  beneath  the  greenwood  tree. 
Rode  forth  Lord  Howard's  chivalry; 
Kis  men  at  arms,  ^^'iih  glaive  and  spear. 
Brought  up  the  battle's  glittering  rear: 
There  many  a  youthful  knight,  full  keen 
To- gain  his  spurs,  inarms  was  seen; 
With  favour  in  his  crest,  or  glove, 
Memorial  of  his  Ladye  love» 
So  rode  they  forth  in  fair  array* 
Till  full  their  lengthened  lines  display  ; 
Then  called  a  halt,  and  made  a  stand, 
And  cried,  *  St.  George,  for  merry  England !' 

A  parley  is  now  sounded,  and  the  English  leaders  demand 
ef  the  Lady  of  Buccleuch,  that  William  of  Deloraine  should 
be  delivered  iip  to  suffer  *  march  treason  pain'  for  having 
•lain  the  brother  and  *  harried  the  lands  of  Richard  Mus- 
grave,'  and  that  an  English  garrison  should  be  received  into 
Brauxholm,  as  a  security  against  the  future  excesses  of  her 
restless  clan.  In  default  of  this  they  announce  their  in- 
tention to  assault  the  castle  and  so  carry  off  the  young  Buc- 
cleuch prisoner,  to  be  educated  as  a  page  in  King  Edward's 
court.  The  apprehension,  iiowever,  of  being  intercepted  ia 
theirretreat  afterwards  induces  the  invaders  to  compromise 
their  claims,  (tnd  refer  the  issue  of  the  dispute  to  a'  duel 
between  jViuserave  and  Deloraine  on  the  succeeding  day. 

The  hour  oT combat  arrives;  the  champions  engage, rnd 
the  strife,  lone;  doubtful,  at  length  terminates  in  the  defeat 
and  death  of  Musgrave  ;  when,  lo!  the  supposed  Deloraine 
proves  to  be  the  Lord  Cranstoun,  who  through  the  power  of 
theeclanour  spell  hud  assumed  the  appearance  of  the  Scott. 

Tlie  style  of  the  old  romancers  has  been  very  successfully 
imitated   in  the  whole  of  this  scene;  and  the  speech   of 
Deloraine,  who,  routed  from  his  bed  of  sickne;3s,  rushes  into  • 
the  lists,  and  apostrophizes  his  fallen  enemy,  brought  to  our  * 
,  recollection^  as  well  from  the   peculiar  turn  of  expreisiga 
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ifk  its  comtnencenieDt  as  in  the  tone  of  sentiments^  which  it 
conveys,  some  of  thefuHebres  orationcs  of  the  mort  jirtkur. 
The  victor  now  leads  the  yoting  Boccleueh,  the  prise  of 
combat  to  his  mother,  who,  overborne  by  the  instances  of 
Howard,  the  intercessions  of  the  friendly  chiefs,  and  still 
more  hj  the  influence  of  the  stars,  consents  to  an  immediate 
nnion  of  the  lovers.  English  and  Scotch  now  adjourn  to 
Branxholm  castle  to  solemnize  the  spousal s.  The  appear* 
ance  and  dress  of  the  company,  assembled  in  the  chapel,  and 
the  description  of  the  subsequent  feast,  in  which  the  hounds 
and  hawks  are  not  the  least  important  personages  of  the 
drama,  are  again  happy  imitations  of  those  authors,  front 
whose  rich  but  unpolished  ore  Mr.  Scott  has  wrought  much 
of  his  most  exquisite  imagery  and  description.  A  society^ 
such  as  that  assembled  in  Branxholm  castle,  inflamed  with 
national  prejudices,  and  healed  with  wine,  seems  to  havecon-« 
tained  in  itself  su^cient seedssof  spontaneous  disor^r  ;  but 
the  goblin  page  is  well  introduced,  as  applying  a  torch  to  this 
mass  of  combustibles.  Quarrels,  b igbly  churacterestic  of  bor- 
der manners,  both  in  their  cause  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  supported,  ensue,  as  well  among  tbe  lordly  guests,  as 
the  yeomen  assembled  in  the  buttery.  To  allay  this  scene  df 
confusion,  the  Lady  of  Buccleuch  invites  the  minstrels  to 
display  the  powers  of  their  art.  The  first  who  steps  forth  is 
Albert  Gra>me  of  the  debateable  land.  His  lay  is  a  border 
ballad  of  very  simple  construction,  in  stanzas  of  four  lines« 
with  alternate  rhymes,  the  second  line  of  each  containing  the 
burden  of  the  '  The  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle  wall.'  The 
reader  will  recollect,  that  a  burden,  totally  unconnected  with 
the  subject,  is  a  very  common  peculiarity  in  the  old  English 
ballad,  and  the  same  singularity  appears  to  exist  in  the  rude 
and  early  productions  ot  the  North  of  Europe.  It  should 
seem,  that  this  custom  had  originated  in  the  adoption  of  the 
burdeiv,  as  well  as  the  air  of  some  older  composition  in  pro« 
ductions  of  an  after  dale,  the  later  minstrel  not  pausing  to  in-^ 

a  aire,  what  connection  existed  between  his  own  ballad  and 
le  words  he  had  engrafted  bn  it.  In  the  same  manner  we 
have  preserved  the  re/rein  of  a  Celtic  song  in  Down  derrjf 
down,  formerly  a  druidicai  chant,  though  now  degraded  into 
a  chorus  for  vulgar  ballads.  Mr.Scott,  however,  has  struck  out 
a  refinement  on  the  practice  of  the  *  ancient  song  enditers,' 
without  destroying  the  resemblance,  which  he  obviously 
meant  to  preserve.  His  burden  is  not  always  insulated  in 
the  stanza,  but  sometimes  very  happily  connected  with  the 
thread  of  the  narrative.  The  second  minstrel  is  Fitztraver, 
iormerly  bard  to  the  a<;compUshed  Surrey^  who  fell  a  victim 
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to  the  jealowj  of  Hen nr  VIII.  and  now  a  retdner  it^  ht9 
kinamui  Howard.  His  lay  is  fmmdted  on  the*«tory  of  OW'f 
iielias  Agrippa  haTing  exhibited  to  his  kite  lord^  in  a  magic 
mirror^  the  beautiiul  GfraMine^the  okffM,  of  bis  amorotti 
TOWS,  it  is  written'  in  the  stansa  of  Spericer^  and  Mr.  S^ell 
has  shewn  a  command  of  that  very  difficult  metre^  imatlMn-* 
ed  by  any  of  bis  predecessors,  liie  otily  abaction  to  which 
it  seems  to  be  obnoxious^  is  a  more  orbate  style  of  expression^ 
than  can  be  justified  by  the  works  of  any  cotemporary  poet. 
The  third  reciter  is  a  bard  from  the  Orkneys.  His  lay^  aa 
simple  in  its  construction  as  that  of  the  border  minstrel^  em-^ 
Waces  some  of  the  wilder  Scottish  superstitions. 

These  lyrical  eifusions  ace  all  possessed  of  infinite  merit. 
Estimating  them  by  their  intrinsic  excellence,  perhaps  the 
first  place  should  be  assigned  to  the  lay  of  Fitztrafer^  and  the 
second  to  that  of  the  minstrel  froih  tlie  Orkneys.  The  rank 
of  the  border  ballad  is  thus  necessarily  ascertained.  Bat  if 
tried  by  another  scale^  and  classed  according  to  the  resem'^ 
blance  they  bear  to  productions,  of  which  they  are  professed 
imitations^  the  exact  reverse  of  the  order  beibre  established 
will  perhaps  result  from  this  application  of  a  different  test. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  last  lay^  the  hall  is  instantaneously 
darkened,  the  goblin  page  sinks  terrified  to  the  ground,  a 
thunderbolt  bursts  upon'the  wretched  imp,  the  darkness  ia 
as  suddenly  dispersed,  the  elf  is  no  longer  to  be  found,  and 
Deloraine  announces  to  the  terrified  guests,  that  he  had  seen, 
amidst  these  circumstances  of  terror,  the  wizard,  Michael 
Scott.  Under  the  impression  of  his  declaration  and  of  the 
•cene,'of  which  she  had  been  a  witness,  the  Lady  of  Buc- 
cleuch  renounces  for  ever  the  study  of  magic;  and  the  assem- 
bled guests  vow  a  pilgrimage  to  Melrose,  for  the  repose  of  the 
magician's  soul.  With  this  procession  terminates  the  action,  of 
the  poem. 

It  will  be  easily  believed,  that  the  aged  minstrel  finds  a  har- 
bour from  future  indigence  and  sorrow,  in  the  munificence  of 
the  widow  of  Monmouth.  His  dismissal  from  the  sceiie 
may  in  eyery  respect  vie  with  his  first  introductioUj  quoted 
at  the  rommencement  of  the  present  critique. 

It  will  be  apparent  to  our  readers  from  the  outline  here  pre*- 
•ented  to  their  view,  us  well  as  the  extracts  with  which  it  it  - 
interspersed,  that  Mr.  Scott  has  made  the  ancient  ballads 
still  more  than  the  compositions,  which  they  succeeded,  the 
objects  of  his  imitation.  If  he  is  more  consistent  in  his  senti* 
ments  than  he  sometimes  is  in  his  diction,  it  must  at  least  b^ 
allowed,  that  he  has,  in  his  imitations  oiTancient  style,  surpass 
«d  all  who  have  laboured -iB-tticsame  vineyard,  and  iliat  hft 
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bas«fatWtt>DOMCOittm«  :jiidgiMi|t  io  tb«t»part  pf*bt9  taUr^ 
'  vrfaiftfa  ttost  pecaliarly  demeoib^  th^  enrmae^tt  tasfe&aad 
diAcrioikiaitMii.  To  bimfliay' truly' te^Applied  "the  enoomiafai 
passed  b;  tbe«ritieoaacftIetiraled  aatbor  of  aatiqinl^.  Jttc 
ttmeri Mtjmmm^verba  txokimmfmpuiti  sed  con  amUpds  U^lum 
Toces-et  jorm  ^txqmuiiwmB,  quibu$  $crmantm  ttmam  tibiiv^ 
gttsrti,  fibavit, 

Tbe  most  marked  featnm  of  hit  yeraificiikiD.  are*  richQess^ 
fluency^  and  streogth ;  but  it  must  be  confeued  tbabeithtr  an 
liversioo  to  the  lima  labor  et  mora,  or  a  too  great  affectation 

•  of  the  improvisatore  style,  (for  we  know  not  to  which  of  these 
two  causey  the  vice  is  to  be  assigned)  bas  .betrayed  bird  imtd 
some  as  striking. anomalies  of  prosody^  as  mark  ll^e  pioduc- 
tions  of  bfs  venerable  prototypes.  •. 

Such  is  thf  outline  of  the  Lay  of  the  last  ^it^^tfe].  H 
would  be  averring  too  much^  to  say  thatdeff  cts  areqpjL  coospi-^ 
cuous  in  the  conduct  of  the  story.  The  last  engine  employed 

*  is  in  a  strain  df  miracle  unnecessarily  violent ;  it  may'  be  said 
that  tbe  rape  of  the  magic  volume  does  not  tend  to  the  im-- 
]>orlant  events^  which  its    production,  dnder  such  highly 

"wrought  circutnstancies  of  terhbr,  wouldl^ad  ui^to  elcpect^^ 
aad  the  same  objeetions  may  perhaps  be  rais^ed  lo*the  mink^ 
try  of  the  goblin  page.  But  after  all,  these^nimadversions 
will  probably  shape  the  fate  of  the  censures  passed  by  the 
commentator  on  the  sylphs  oP'Pope,  and  the  scholia  of  P^ca 
Curante  on  the  machineryof  Homer.  Thfey  will  be'allowed 
BS  speculative  truths,  but  will  tttke  little  from  -the  pleasure/ 
orinterest,  excited  by  the  work  before  us.      ' 

The  principal  object,  as  avowed  by  the  author  in  his  intro* 
^ctron>  has  been  completely  attained.  In  descriptions  of 
iKxnery  and  manners^  Mr.  Scott  standi  unrivalled  amidst  the' 
poets  of  the 'present  generation,  Mo  beauties  of  nature/ 
nid  from  the  vulgar  eye,  escape  his  observation  ;  while  he 
frequently  adorns  wnat  ia  obvious  and  common,  either  by 
oovelty  of  allusion,  or  felictty  of  expression.  His  picturea 
of  border  manners  and  border  superstitions,  are  still  more 
atriking,  because  this  species  Or  excellence'  ia  yet  more 
'imre.  In  this  respect  Mr,  Scott  has  ei^c^^ed  ntony  advim- 
tages,  resulting  from  bis  own  peculiar  situation  and  early  ha- 
l>its.  Bom  m  the  country  once  pregnant  with  events/similar 
to  thos^  which  his  verse  portrays,  he  appears  to  saatchmuch 
of  local  enthusiasm  from  the  ground  be  hat  ti^o^.  Naniad 
raid  scenes^ 

Where  every  inouofam 
'  InspiraticA  breathed  aH»iind, 

tebas  caught  what  l^agments  of  traditionary  h>i«fioaf  down 
CilXT.  Rbt.  Vol.  5.  Jul^,  1805.  R 
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the  ajbream  of  tiilie^  he  has  troren  iheie  rolo  hb  tiamtive,  be 
'  hMftMa  these  gi^en  •  oolouriog  to  what  is  the  ofispHng  t^ 
his  t>wii  viyid  imaghiatioti,  and  ne  has  wrought  the  whole 
into  a  titsoe,  at  once  beantifitl  and  consistent. 

it  Temains  for  n»  but  to  mention  the  ndtes,  whidi  contuQ  k 

.  great  treasttie  of  antiqa^nan  kBOwledge>  Init  are  written  m 

so  light  and  pleasing  a  style,  that  they  may.  afford  pleasure 

as  well  as  intormatioo  to  those  most  averse  from  black*letter 

vesearch,. 


Art.  TT. — J$hort  Statement  of  $om€  important  Facts,  tefa^ 
Hve  to  the  late  Election  of  a  Mathematical  Proftaor  in 
the  Univenity  *of  Edinlmrgh  ;  accompanied  with  original 
Papers  and  critical  Remarks.  The  second  Edition.  8ro. 
Edinburgh.    180^. 

IF  length  were  the  sole  measure  of  literary  valae,  the  pre« 
4ent  pamphlet  would  not  call  for  so  prominent  .a  sitnation 
in  our  review*  But  it  is  the  work  of  Professor  Dugald  Stew- 
art,  a  name  long  entitled  to  attention  and  respeut ;  and  move 
than  this,  it  involves,  in  the  narrative  of  a  particular  eveot^ 
consideratioQs  of  the  most  universal  import,  to  which  if  the  rea- 
ders of  this  artic^  remain  insensible,  the  fault  shall  not  be 
in  our  intentions,  though  it  may  be  in  our  ability* 

By  the  death  of  Dr.  RoWaon  on  the  £K)th  of  last  Januair, 
a  vacancy  took  pii^ee  in  the  chair  of  Natural  Philosophy,  in 
the  University  of  Edinbui^h.  The  right  of  election  is  vested 
in  the  Lord  Provost,  me^istrates,  and  town-council ;.wtK>, 
without  any  solicitation  on  the  part  of  Mr,  Play  fair,  apjwoint- 
^  that  gentleman  to  a  situation  for  which  his  distin^utshed 
merit  so  manifestly  pointed  biui  out.  By  this  meAi>s  the 
mathematical  professorship,  which  Mr.  rlayfair  bad  aeld, 
became  vacant ;  and  the  piatrpns determined  to  proceed  with 
all  possible  deliberation  in  the  execution  of  this  part  of  their 

<ltt(y*  *  . 

A  candidate,  however,  soon  appeared,  whose  pretension^ 
ipeemed  much  to  eclipse  those  of  all  others.  This  was  Mr. 
Leslie,  long  known  as  a  mathematician,  and  lately  distta^ 
gnisbed  by  the  adjudication  to  hiot  by  the  Royal  Society,  of 
v^ount  Kumford's  prize  for  his  experimental  Inquiry  concern- 
ing Heal»  published  during  th^lastyear.  The  success  of  Mr. 
Leslie  seemed  bigfalyprobabie,  when  some  obsenreinsinusLti- 
ens  be^un  to  be  circulated  to  the  disadvantage  of  his  character 
and  principles.  These  assumed  at  last  a  defipite  sh|ipe.  A  day 
or  two  before  the  election^  a  discotexy  was  made  of  a  vqi^ 
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dangerous  doctrine,  snp|k>sed  to  be  inculcated  in  a  note  tub* 
Joiaed  to  his  Treatise  ot^  Heat ;  a  doctrine^  which,  it  was  said> 
involved  all  the  atheistical  principles  of  Mr.  Hume's  philo- 
ipphy. 

*  Of  the  eni  stench  of  stk^b  a  no  tie,  (says  Mr.  SteNvart,)  If  hai  lievir 
Iward  before,  nor  indeed  tould  I  easily  conceive  how  it  was  ^ssible 
toiatroduce  the  alleged  discussion  into  a  ^ork  entirely  pbyskaJ. 
That  the  charge  was  completely  unfounded,  my  knowledge  of  Mr* 
Leslie  has  satisfied  me  from  the  beginning ;  but  I  thought  it  possible, 
thaf  if,  by  any  accident,  he  had  really  been  led  to  Venture  on  that 
metaphysical  ground,  (which  of  all  ray  acquaintance  he  seemed  thf» 
least  likely  to  do,)  he  might,  in  discussing  some  point  which  he  had 
not  duly  studied,  have  stumbled  on  ambij^uous  expressions  which 
would  require  explanation;  1  accordingly  sent  for  the  book,  which 
till  then  1  had  never  opened,  and  was  not  a  little  astonished,  when 
I  found  that  the  passage  objected  to,  contained  nothing,  (nothing  at 
least  connected  with  the  alleged  charge,)  but  what  I  myself,  and 
many  others  much  better  and  wiser  than  me,  had'  openly  avowed  a& 
^ur  opinions.    The  passage,  in  short,  is  this ; 

*  Mr.  Hume  is  the  first,  as  far  as  1  know,  who  has  treated  of 
caosation  in  a  traty  philosophic  manner.  His  essay  oh  necessary  con* 
nectioa  seems  a  model  of  clear  and  accurate  reksoning.  But  it  waS 
only  wanted  to  dispel  the  cloud'of  mystery,  whiirh  had  so  long  dark- 
ened that  haportant  subbed.  The  unsophis^ated  sentiments  of 
mankind,  are  in  perfect  unison  with  the.  deductions  of  logic,  and 
imply  nothing  mora  at  bottomt  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  efiect^ 
tiian  a  constant  and  invariable  sequence.  I'hiii  will  distinctly  appear 
from  a' critical  examiaation  of  langui^e,  rhat  great  and  durable 
monument  of  human  thought/  &c.  &c.  Leslie  on  Heat*  »/  1& 
9.  521. 

'  If  Mr.  Leslie  in  the /oregoing  extract,  had  qualified  the  first 
i»ntence»  by  saying,  that  Mr.  Hame's  essay  on  necessary  connection 
(90  for  mi  it  relates  to  physkdi  causes  and  effects  mereit/)  is  a  model 
of  clear  and  accurate  reasoning,  I  do  not  think  it  possible  that  the 
detest  objection  could  have  been  made  to  his  assertion  by  any  person 
at  all  acquainted  with  the  subject,  even  though  he  had  oiily  read  iLe 
note  in  question.  But  when  that  nf»te  is  compared  with  the  passage 
in  the  teaci  irhi^b  it  professes  to  illustrate,  it  is  evident  to  a  demon« 
atratioa,  ihfl  it  yt^Aoi  pkysictd  causes  alone  that  Mk*.  Leslie  could  be 
•npixaed  10  speak.  His  argument  is  directed  against  the  unphilo- 
sophicalaupposition  of  the  agency  of  invisible  intermedia,  to  account 
for  the  phenomena  of  gravitation,  (a  supposition,  by  the  way,  which 
has'beenalways  considered  as  one  of  the  most  dangerous  weapotA  of 
the  atheist)  and  after  remarking,  that  such  theories  serve  only  to 
lorturetbe  imagination,  without  obviating  or  lessening  the  difficulty, 
he  concludes  with  the  following  very  just  and  striking  reflecpon* 
*'  ft  is  a  iremarlcableand  instructive  fact  In  the  history  of  philosophy 
4^1  ijttpulsiob  should  nave  been  at  one  pefiod  the  only  force  that  was 
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admiUed.  The  motion  of  a  falling  stone  was  certainly  not  less  fami* 
'liar  to  the  senses  than  that  of  a  stone  which  is  thrown;  but  in  the 
latter  case,  the  contact  of  the  hand  was  observed  to  precede  the 
flight  of  the  projectile;  and  this  circumstance  seemed  to  fill  up  tile 
void,  and  satisfy  the  imagination.  Gravitation  sonoded  like  an  oc- 
cult quality  ;  it  was  necessary  to  assign  some  mechanical  cause*  and 
.ifther^  were  no  vi«»ible  impulses  to  account  for  the  weight  of  a  bodj, 
might  not  that  oflice  be  performed  by  some  subtile  invisible  agent? 
Such  was  the  way  of  metaph)'sical  prejudice;  that  even  Newton,  for- 
getting bis  usual  caution,  suffered  hi^isclf  to  be  bcrne  along.  In  aa 
evil  hour,  he  threw  out  those  hasty  conjectures  concerning  ether* 
which  have  since  proved  so  alluring  to  superficial  thinkers,  ind 
which  have,  in  a  very  sensible  degree,  impeded  the  progress  of  genu- 
ine science.  So  far  from  resolving  weight  or  pressure  into  impuli^e, 
we  have  seen  that  the  very  reverse  takes  place,  and  that  impulse  itself 
is  only  a  modification  of  pressure.  This  statement  has  already  some 
distinguished  adherents^  and  must  in  time  become  the  received  opi- 
jnion.  Science  has  experienced  much  obstruction  from  the  mysterious 
notions  long  entertained  concerning  causation.'    Ibid,  P.  1S5. 

*  At  the  Close  of  this  passage,  Mr.  Leslie  refers  t<>  note  l6  at  the 
end  of  his  volume,  which  note  must  therefore  be  considered  as  a 
continuation  of  the  foregoing  observations  ;  and  pf  consequence,  thp 
mea»iingoftheword  causation,  when  it  occnrs  in  the  latter,*  must  be 
•••limited,  according  to  every  rule  of  fair  interpretation,  by  that  sense, 
in  which  alont*.  th^ author,  could  be  possibly  supposed  to  employ  U 
in  the  former.' 

To  Uiese  candid  andjudicious  observations  we  may  be  per^ 
mitted  to  add>  that  part  of  Mr.  Leslie's  note  seems  to  pre- 
clude the  notion^  that  he  iatended  to  deny  Khe  agency  oi'in- 
teliigeat,  aswell  as  of  blind  causes.  'Ihe  unsophisticated 
sentim^snts  of  mankind,'  he  says,  ^  are  ia  p^ect  unison 
with  the  4edactions  of  logic,  and  imply  nothing  more  at 
bottom,  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  eifect,  thati  'a  constant 
and  invariable  sequence.'  But  no  man  could  ever  dream  of 
maintaining,  that  mankind  do  not  universally  ngvet  in  the 
i  operation  of  intelligent  causes,  an  agreement  whicn  has  beeft 
ever  considered  by  the  atheisrt  as  well  as  by  the  theist,  to  be 
the  natural  foundation  of  religion.  Wherever  savages,  (says 
Abb^  Raynal)  see  motion  which  they  cannot  account  for, 
they  suppose  a  soul.  Let  Mr.  Leslie's  opinions  then  have 
been  as  much  biassed  towards  atheism,  as  bis  warmest  oppo* 
ncnts  can  suppose,  he  cannot  be  presumed  to  have  made  .use 

*  There'  is  tome  ambiguity  of  ezprewion  in  this  places  Latter,  hy  the  rale* 
of  grammar,  ahoald  refer  to  '  foregoing  observations'  which  ia  the  last  anrece^ 
dent-  The  author,  ho weTcr,  doubtless  intended  it  to  apply  to  the  »«(«.  in 
wliicb  alone  it  was  material  to  point  out  that  the  word  euwation  watta  ba  takes 
iu  a  limited  aente.    Jfev.  ....  .      . 
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of  ah  argument^  which  13  manifestly  contradicted  by  univer- 
fal  experience."      "  ', 

Mr.  Leslie^  however,  awdre  of  the  danger  to' which  tliiscla- 
moor  exposed  him,  addressed  a  lietter  to  the  Rev.  Di\  Hun- 
ter, professor  of  divinity,  in  which  he  disavows  every  infer-: 
etice  which  may  be  drawn  from  his  note,  to  the  prejudice  o€^ 
rfehgioua  truths.  The  gross  misapplication  which  Mr,.  Hume, 
had  made  of  reasonings  respecting  physical  causes,  to  invali- 
date the  argument  for  the  existenceof  aDeity,it  did  not  fall 
trader  his  plan  to  pointout,  in  atredliseentirely  confined  to phy-, 
3icaldiscussions;e$peciallyas  that  had  been  done  by  Ur.  Reid. 
and  others,*  in  a  manner  which  he  conceives  to  be  completely 
-satisfactory  to  every  reader  who  understands  the  argument. 
Should  \ie  give  another  edition  of  his" work,  he  pledges  hira^* 
self  to  shew,  in  an  additional  paragraph,  how  grossly  and  in- 
joriously*he  bad  been  misrepresented  on  this  occasion.  This 
letter  appears  to  have  given,  as  well  it  might,  tlK)rough  satis- 
faction to  Dr.'  Hunter,  who  transmitted  it  to  the  ministers  of 
Edinburgh,  accompanied  with  his  opinion,  thai  the  proceed- 
ings against  Mr.  Leslie  should  be  dropped.    These  gentle- 
men, however,  thought  otherwise,  pronounced  the  lettei* 
unsatisfactory,  and  presented  a  representation  to  the  patrons 
of  the  university,  claiminSj  a  right  of  avis  amentum  in  the , 
election  of  professors,  by  virtue  of  a  charter  of  James  VI.  and 
rem  on  stratmg*  against  the  appointment  of  Mr,  Leslie,  on  the 
ground  of  the  celebrated  note.     With  the  legal  question  the 
public  have  no  concern ;  the  language  of  the  theological  ob-  • 
jectioD  is  as  follows  :   After  setting  out  the  words  of  the  note 
aafar  as  '  constant  and  invariable  sequence,'  they  proceed  ;^ 
*  from  which  it  is  evident,   that  Mr.  Leslie,   having,   along 
with  Mr.  Viume,  denied  all  such  necessarj/ connection  between 
cause  and  effect,  as  implies  an  operating  principle  in  the  cau^^ 
has,  of  coirrse,  laid  a  foundation  for  rejecting  all  the  aVgu- 
inent  that* is  derived  from  the  works  of  God*,  tp  prove  .either, 
his  bemgforattn-ibates.'  The  magistrates,  hQwevej^  proceeded 
to  elect  Mr.  Leslie;  but  the  heat 'of  the  discussion  was  not 
allayed  by  this  determination^  from  which   an  appeal  was 
made  to  the  general  assembly  of  the  church   of  Scotland, 
wliose  meeting  had  not  taken  place  at  the  time  that  Mr. 
Stewart's  pamphlet  was  given  to  the  world. 

We  h^ve  thus  endeavoured  to  lay  before  bur  readers  a. 
summary  ^tement  of  the  principal  facts  detailed  in  this 
publication.  Upon  the  conduct  of  those  who  were  con- 
cerned in  the  opposition  to  Mr.  Leslie,  it  is  now  time  to 
animadvert.  Had  My.  L.  been  really  deluded  into  any, 
conclusions  hostile  to  the  primary  truths  of  natural  re- 
ligioDy  it  fnight  well  be  a  matter  of  very  serious  hesitatiQioIe 
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to  the  best  and  wisest  men,  whether  such  UDfoitmiate  cfi^ 
nions  should  be  made  use  of  to  exclude  him  from  an  office^ 
which,  though  connected  with  the  education  of  youlhj  relat- 
ed onljr  to  their  instruction,  in  the  abstract  theorems  of  ma* 
tbematical  science.    Strict  inquiry  into  the  moral  and  re* 
ligious  principles  of  those,  by  whom  morality  and  religioa 
were  not  expected  to  be  taught,  wonld  have  depriTed  more 
universities  than  oue  of  instructors,  from  whom  their  pupils 
have  gained  much  intellectual  good,  and  suffered  no  moral 
evil.    The  necessity  toc^^f  adherence  to  general  rules,  and 
the  peril  of  admitting  a  precedent  of  exclusion  for  opinions^ 
would  have  pressed  upp^.  the  minds  of  prudent  men  with 
considerable  weight;   vbili?  thi)  invidiousness  of  apparent 
intolerance,  and  the  d^ai:agement^  which  relieion  itself 
must  sustain  by  the  unfayqui^abl^  construction  which  some 
would  put  upon  the  condue^oj  ^er  supporters,  would  noi 
^ave  been  forgotten  in  the  deK^teration. 
^  the  question^  however,  does  n^  resjt  upon  this  |pround.    Lei 
it  be  conceded,  that  if  atheism  could  he  deduced  from  Mr.  lies- 
lie's  Ianguage,Mr.Leslie  must  be  dj^l^rredfrom  the  reward  of 
l^is  ma^ematical  labours.  Either  theipinisters  of  Edinburgh 
must  maintain,  that  Mr.  L.  designect  ^at  such  a  conclusioi^ 
should  be  drawn  from  his  reasonings  on  cause  and  effect,  or  tb^ 
such  aponclusion,  though  not  designed  by  himself, would  be  the 
logical,  or  atleasi,  a  plausible  inference  from  them.    Now^^ 
as  to  the  former  supposition,  it  may  fairly  be  asked;  whe-! 
ther,of  two  interpretations  which  may  be  giy^n  of  a  partici^^. 
|ar  passage ;  if  the  one  which  is  unfavourable  to  Uieauthor,  isi 
renderedimbrobable,  by  the  subject  matter  of  hia  W9rk,;by  the. 
qontext  oftne  very  passage  in  question,  by  the  use.  oj^  ^fgur 
ments  which  are  plainly  inapplicable  upon  such  an  hj(pol^e»- 
sis,  and  is  moreover  explicitly  denied   and  disavowed  by  tb^. 
author  biqis^lf ;  and  the  other  lies  under.noue  of  Uiese  diiR* 
culties  i  whether,  we  say,  it  is  the  part  of  ^^^ndour  and  equir 
t^,  tp  elect  the  former  interpretation,  or  th^  latter*  The  mi- 
iristersof  Edin^vg^,  it  they  m^ant to  impute  intentional  athe- 
ism toMri.  L.oq[tb^  «corepftbis  note,  acted,we  will  assert,witk 
a  prejudii^e  against  the  accufi4ed#  which  would  reflect  scandal 
upon  a  tribunal  of  Algiers. 

There  is«  howeveic,  another  horn  of  thedilcmoia,  which  we 
stated  before,  and  they  are  a^  liberty  to  take  refuse  in  it* 
Such  incieiedi  ap[iear«  tp  have  been  their  course.  Mr.  L.^ 
religious  professions  are,  by  a  writer  in  one  of  the  Edinburgh 
i)ewspaper5,w hose  letter  is  printed  in  Mr.  Stewart's  appendixi^ 
admitted  to  be  sincere ;  and  a  ctrcurar  memorial  sent  tn^ 
^embers  of  the  ensuing  general  assembly,  apparently  thai 
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produelioQ  of  loaie  of  the  mioislers,  as  well  a8  tbeir  xemon- 
•trmocetothe«i«giBtrale«»re8i  the  came  upon  metapfajBical 
•kill,  rather  than  personal^  oUoqttjr.  In  the  jiNk^ment  then 
<if  these  gentlemen,  the  dofctrioe  eontaioed  in  Mr.  L/s  note 
leads  to  atheistical  coaclttiMNit.  Those  who  have  been  at 
all  conversant  with  pbysieal  or  metaphysical  sdeoce,  espe* 
dally  those  parts  which  aeem  to  connect  the  two,  will  pro<^ 
baUy  be  startled  at  such  a  notion.  What  Mr.  Stewart 
tfionghtof  it,  we  have  .seen  above.  In  Mr.  Leslie*s  note, 
the  tfaemeofsomnch  clamour,  he  recognised  the  assertions  * 
whicjh  he  bad  madi^  himself,  and  lessons  which  he  had  many 
years  been  inealcating.  In  his  own  exceUent  work  on  the 
]>htlosophy  of  the  human  mind,  the  distinction  between  pby* 
sical  and  metaph^cal  causes  is  thus  accnralelv  taken* 
'  The  word  cause  is  used,  both  by  philosophers  ana  the  vuU 

S^r,  in  two  senses  whichare  widely  diflSnrent.  Wbeit  it  is  said 
at  every  change  in  nature  inclicates  the^  operation  of  a 
caase,  the  word  caase  expresses  somethins;  which  is  supposed 
to  be  necessarily  connected  with  the  change,  and  without 
which  it  could  not  have  happened.  This  may  be  caHed 
the  meiapitfiical  meaning  of  Uie  word,  and  such  causes 
may  be  called  muimphyueal  or  rfident  tmuet.  In  natu-* 
ral  philosophy*  however,  when  we  speak  of  one  thing  be^ 
tngthe  cause  of  another,  all  that  we  mean  is,  that  the  two 
are  constantly  conjoined;  so  that  when  we  see  the  one,  we 
may  fxpect  the  other.  These  conjunctions  we  learn  from 
experience  alone ;  and  without  an  acquaintance  with  them, 
we  could  not  accommodate  our  conduct  to  the  established 
coarse  of  nature.  The  causes  whichare  the  objects  of  ou^ 
investigation  in  natural  philosophy  may,  for  the  sake  of  dis* 
tinction,  be  called  phyucal  cuuus.  P.  7^,  £d  edit. 
MriStewart,  however,idoes  not  rest  this  upon  hisown  anthi'* 
rity ,  nor  allow  a  careless  reader  to  suppose,  what  Mn  Leslie^ 
probably  from  inexperience  in  metapliysioal  reading,  seems 
to  have  taken  too  muoh  for  granted,  that  Mr.  .Hume  was  the 
first  pveposer  of  tbe  doctrine  which  lie  has  illustrated.  The 
quotations  which^Mr.  S.  has  aocomolated  from  ffreat  names, 
all  nosuspectad  oF  irreligious  taint,  and  many  of  them^lumi- 
naries  of  the  iSnglisb  church,  are  so  full  andconviocing,  that 
we  fliiould  have  no  sentitAent  but  pity  for  theTashness  of  Mr. 
L.*s  adversaries,  did  ifot  tl>e  recollection  of  tko^  consequen* 
ces  to  tbe  individual  and. to  truth,  which  their  sucdessVould 
have  bad,  recall  ua  to  indignation; 

Crcbcr  utrAque  manu  pulsat  vtfrsatqoe  Darcta. 

'   At  tbe  head  of  this  venerable  list,  stands  the  most  vener^'* 
ble  of  all,  ix)rd  Bacon.    Hear  bow,  in  tbe  Erst  apbomm^^^ 


the  NoTjam-OrgHiuiiii  be  odbaMiytbeletwrtof  pbilosapbjr 
fi^iqi/ruitle99rspecalation0ioii  eajMtt.aidp^         io  the  )!«»«* 
ble^  tmt  Mcurer paibs  of obaerratioa  aad  expertmeDt.  '  Hoiap^ 
natur»  oliiikler  et  iaicirpreftr  tanldtt^aofl  et  int«Higtt>  quails 
turn  da'tialiir«i(Hr<KDeire  val  meate  ob«ervavei:ik;.D«c  ampii* 
us  8c«t,  aat  polesL'    lliM-aphjOfism  isa^  genanilly .  worded 
a» ibenoteof  Mrj Leslie ;and^weM^t to.  be4sem\smed.  with 
tbe  fiaous  rigour^  wilbout  that  Hmitation,  wbicfa  is'*plamhrf . 
Iipportady  tp.the.ofajjeefe  of  oatural  pbilotoohy /  atone,  woukiy 
as  Mr.- Stecwrt  observed)  notooly  impljby  infierence,  bot 
expiickl^a^se^t^  thiat  we4cnow  notbiag  whataoetertonoern*  - 
lag.  thftiefiisteaoebf  tbe  Deity^  and  his  attntbiitasuTVi  Baeoa 
sacctefd'fiemifiv Clarke,  Balder,  Uerbel6y>  tbaaittborof  tbe 
Proe^re«^C^(teiU,  and  Liimti*  ai 'Hoittaa.:  Udestandiag^. 
Price,  Keidi  Waving)  Fergufaooi  abd  Hobi8CHi,;.aiU  more  or 
|ete  .stnongly)  maintaining,  tMBJv.'in>pbysiealpbcBoiiienay?w^ 
l^annot atkaia  any  knowtedgeiof tlMt^enatsogicaasa* 

AiDefirlBaetlromiJn  Pricele rreviewof  tbe  ptnioipal qnee^fc^) 
}i(Miaia.mirals^  exbibits  this  tposition  with- per^icuity' and* i 
^Onciaoness.  ^  What  we  observe  by  onr external leoses/  sajrs^ 
that  writer/,  isproperlyno  flMretban  diaiooe'ibiiig^foUowa  ' 
aaotberyor  theconstantcot^utictioiscfcertain'ereiHs,  asof  ^ 
themplting'of  Avax,  with  placing  it  in  the  flameof  a  candle^ 
andin  general,  of  sacb  and  'sueb  aUeratioos  in  the  qoalitiea 
pf  bodieay  with  such  andsucheinaumstaaoefiofth«rsitaatfoD,  - 
That. one- thing'i»  the  ^cause  of-  another^orpraduoeatt  by ita 
pwo  efficacy  and  operation  t  we > never  see/ 

Thos  fiss  t^e  bave  pnaved  that  Mi:.  Leslie'a  tbeoiy  is  free/' 
from  reproach^  oFakheisni,  and  sancttoned  by  tbe 'most  aUna* 
trious  an  ti>orittes«mQng  religious  pbtioeopbers.  Bot  what  tf 
it  turn  out,  that  this  tradeced  and  caluuiniated  K^pinion  ia  in^  ^ 
^ieiateiy  connected  with  theistio  beliefs  Whatif  fke  contrary 
position  is  deeoMd  by  the  atheist  the  basis  and  support  iof  bis  : 
system? 

Thfsre  is  in  mankind  a  strong  propensity  to  altribote  every 
pbange  in  nature  to  the  operation  i^V a  canse.  Wivether  f  bia 
is  founded  on  analogy  between  the  phenomena  dependent 
pn  onr  will)  and  those  which  are  not,  orisderived  from  ss»me 
ptfaersource,  it  iseertain  that  in  every  change  we  are  com* 
pelled  to  conceive  something  pt^yious.  Without  which  such 
change  jvo^id  tioi  have  taken  phice?  Motion  isprecseded* 
by  motion,  impulse  by  impulse ;  all  nature  is  exhibiting  # 
pontinual  succession  ofchanges,  in  which,  like  die  wtieek  and 
)evers  of  a  go^atengine,  we  cannot  discern  by  oar  sensey 
any  beginning.  Certain  phenomena  we  observe  tobeuni* 
iormly  connected  wkh  others  ;  thegr  asi»  the  eondatioas,  the 
tine  quibu$.  nqu,  of  their  existence.  (J^]ie$$  the  liiUiaM  ball  is 
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tlmck  it  wyi  flot  mme^  nideii^tiieteleccrio^  spiM  fk^i  fkilo  the' 
mid;  i t wUhsc^ tie^ixidaied;  unlewtlKrniMif  bcHifi  6h6f>ant<ia« 
far  pofitian,  the  waited  of  the ;edeiiii' will  liot  .rweU  to  ihetr 
greats  beiglit ;  unleu  the  itii«fi;e«of  a'  visrUe  ol^eci  id  pamt^ > 
on  the  retina^  the  mental  peroaptten  will  iiot  take  place.  The ' 
klibwledgeof  this*'  oouBtantand  invariable  sequence/  as  Mf. 
^«  calls  it,  19  sufficient  fot .  M  'practical  purposes  df  life  ;  iV 
enables  na  ta  apply  means  to  ends,  and  even  to  foretell  thosd^ 
cbangesof  natare  which  are  far  above  the  grasp  of  our  pow^n 
Thus  the- word jeniitiA  lias  been  applied  to  whatshould  more' 
sirietly'be  tenMd  tondUions,  from  analogjs  becaose  we  an-* 
^pate  their  consequences  with  the  same  certainty  that  we- 
dotneeflPei^oftmr  own  volition  upon  our  bodi^.     Froo^^ 
the  principles  which  have  operated  id  the  consiriiction  of^ 
langnag^^  diia -usage  of  the  wordts  very  natural ;  and  pbilo- , 
•opaers  bave^idded  another  metaphor^  by  applying  the  word^ 
jaiTj  wbiob  importaa  rale^by  which  the  actions  of  imeHi-* 
gtM'beingfiare  measured^  to  tbecoorse  of  nAtore>;or  occar-»* 
renoe^of  plmianiena  in   tfur  unifornfi  order  of  succession; 
Through  tWuseof  this  metaphor  the  first  book  of  Hooker  is'^ 
in  great  part-a  splendid  declamation^  formed- of  incongruous ' 
reasonings^  and  images^  which  are  not  the  less  magnificetit^ 
for  being^eonferted*.     But  eVen  the  vulgar  look  sometimes  * 
deeper,  and*  when  th^y  are  struck  with  appearances  as  un- * 
ejipeotedyTetmr  tothe  primary  notion  of  causation,  thewillxyf  ^ 
aointeHigemmihd.  What  the  Ahbe  Uaynalsays  of  savages^ 
we  have  already  quoted.     It  is  a  generalfact  in  human  na- 
ture; beautifol'iiiS'Hil  such  facts  are,  from  its  universality  and 
varioBsiUastratton;  most  beautiful  and  most  sufottme,  from 
the  eonsequenties  which  it  unfolds.  It  is  this,  which  has  given 
animatieiii  co^lbe  wind^,  and  life  tothe  luminaries  of  heaven ; 
it  is  this,  whkh  has  clothed  the  divinities  of  barbarous  nation!  ' 
to  thunder*  and  armed  the  liecret  powers  of  sobterranean ' 
dtfrkness  with  the  earthquake'and  the  volcano.     Hence'the  ' 
boid  impersonation  of  inanimate  beines,  always  perhaps 
attended,  where  distinctly  conceived,  with  momentary  belief, 
and  far  more  frequent  in  the  rude,  than  the  refined  stute  of' 
society.     In  all  these  things  we  see  the  strong  conviction  of 
man,  that  power  and  cBUSntion  are  the  attributes  of  mind  alone. 
'  If  ao^  nian  affirms',  says  Dr.  Reid, '  that  a  being  may  be 
the  emcient  cause  of  an  action,  and  have  power  to  produce 
itj  which  that  being  ran  neither  conceive  nor  will,  he  speaks  ' 
a  language  which  I  do  not  understand/  Is  it  thep  from  those, ' 
who,  admitting  the  necessity  of  causes,  deny   that  those  ' 
causesvCan  be  %and  in  the  qualities' of  matter,  and   the  cir« 
ctimstaoeet  of  pbytiea>  pbenomeoa,  ox  from  Mme,  wh^- 
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•Bieri'oich  aMoessary  comicoljaii  Iwcwem  eause  wd^* 
feet,  as  impliM  an  operaAing  priiiei|^€  in  the  cause/  thai 
atbeuQiis  qoast Uheij^ to  borrow  aid?  Powers,  enargies,  and 
capias,  are  terms  which  the  atiieist  has  alwajrs  aaed^  and  al- 
ways upplitd  to  tli^  siMscessioQ  of  material  pbenamena. 
That  the  pbenoa^na  oFoaiaie  must  have  a  canse,  it  is  said 
in  a  oote^i^haps  by  Condoroety  to  th«  last  edition  of  Vol* 
taire  (we  quote  the  substance^  not  the  wosds,  as  we  neither 
have  U)e  book  before  its,  nor  shoald  tbiiik  k^ortk  while  to 
hunt  a  scrap  of  atheism  throagh  ninety  vcrfn^odes)  aH  men  aie 
agreed ;  but  the  difterenoe  is^  that  some  think  the  probability 
if,  that  Uiis  cause  is  intelligent^  and  others,  that  it  is  Uindr; 
If  what  we  have  maintained  is  true^  a  blind  canse  is  littlo. 
better  than  a  contradiction* 

We  are  tibundantly  sensible,  that  these  ofmions^  Hion^' 
•coiiformablei  as  f«r  as  we  can  judge,  to  those  of  Dr*  Reid 
and  Mr^  Stewart,  are  carried  fartber  than  is  predsely  war^ 
rented  by  the  language  of  some  of  thoae  aitthofitiJM.  when 
we  have  mentioned ;  and  further  also  tlian  seems  to  haive 
k^en  in  the  contemplation  of  Mr.  Ijeslie.  Sboald  they  ap- 
fiear  therefore  unfounded,  bis  expressions  will  atUl  be  jusli* 
tied;  but  we  were  anxious  to  sliew  %he  views  which  opened 
to  us  from  the  pruoary  position^  that  the  nslidon  of  caoase 
and  effect  is  not  discernible  in  physical  pbenomena-;  views, 
whicb^iapart  at  leasts  had  met  the  mind  of  the  wrtiser  of 
this  article  some  years  since,  at  a  time  when  he  was  wholly 
igoorantof  theopmious  of  Dr.  Reid,  aud  had  only  an  impep- 
iect  notion  of  those  entertained  by  IMr.  Hame«  The  very 
possibility,  however*  that  from  this  doctrine,  thus  impugned 
on  the  score  of  atheism,  infei«ncesdirectlyoontrary  to  atbe* 
ism  viay  be  drawn,  leads  us  to  reflect  a  moment  upon  the 
preciousness  of  philosophical  ffeedom^  What  is  man,  and 
what  are  bis  faculties,  that  be  should  oeiemptorily  decide, 
that  the  results  of  a  great  and  comprehensive  metaphysical 
theorem  must  be  injurious  to  eternal  truth  i  Has  he  forj^men 
how  frequently  despised  and  tradueed  opinions  l^ive  sorviv- 
ed  the  obloquy  which  has  overwlidmed  their  authors,  and 
])roved  in  succeeding  generations,  the  instruments  of  warfare 
against  falsehood,  and  vice,  and  imntety  ?  Let  uscall  to  fiiind 
the  day  when  Galileo,  sumusoned  Wore  the  iaqaisition  at 
Home,  cooipeUed  to  humble  the  dignity,  of  plnlosoidiy  at 
tbefootstool  of  intolerant  power,  puWihased  by  a  dissew-^ 
bling recantation  tiiemiserable  imlulffence  of  wesringoutbts 
old  age  in  imprisonment :  who  was  thcre^  in  that  disgraceful 
dsiy»  of  the  judges  that  piououpced*  or  of  the -besotted  mniti-  ^ 
tuce  that  applauded  thfe  sentenoej  who  eould  forsie^  febajt  in  tbft 
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ItfMe  €»f  a  few  ajges,  apoD  tbe  dBscov^ries  of  that  maiii  an4 
of  otberspwho  with  happier  au^ices  should  tread  in  his  footr 
steps,  ihefe  should  be  reared  a  system  of  nattiral  scieactf,  so^ 
ftili  in  its  demonstration 9  and  so  magnificent  in  its  develop^ 
mentj  of  divine  wisdom  and  energy » that  the  theories  of  anti- 
quity should  seem  in  coniparison  rather  to  display  the  work  of 
unslulfiilarehitects,  than  of  the  first  and'most  perfect  of  beings? 
tiet  usjbe  assured,  that  the  time  will  come,  when  the  science 
of  tbe  present  sge,  highly  and  justly  as  we  pride  oursc^lves  in  . 
its  ad?aacement,  will  be  regarded  by  our  posterity  as  slight 
and  imperfect ;  but  they  win  not  forget  those  who  shall  have 
promoted  or  obstructed  that  labour  in  the  field  of  truth,  the 
Aarvest  of  which  will  be  reaped  by  them. 

Since  thepublication  of  Mr.  Stewart's  pamphlet,  this  oues^ 
tion  has  been  finally  decided  by  the  general  assembly,  ana  the 
election  of  Mr.  Leslie,  after  adebate  of  nnoommoo  length  and 
vehemence,  confirmed  by  a  majority  of  9O  to  84;  adoubtfni  and 
dangerous  ▼ictory,on  which  we  may  no  otherwise  congratu-* 
late  the  church  ot  Scotland,  than  ai  she  has  narrowly  escaped 
from  the  greatest  ignominy,  by  which  the  annals  of  her  esta-« 
bli^hment  could  be  stained.  We  have  alread  v  shewn,  that 
we  do  not  consider  this  as  an  ordinary  case*  Were  the  cause 
tl;at  of  Mr.  Leslie  alone,  we  should  probably  have  been  si- 
lent* That  be  indeed  was  most  injuriously  treated,  is  past 
a  doubt.  Had  the  attempt  to  depnve  him  of  his  professor^ 
shin  succeeded,  he  would  have  been  cast  back  into  his  statioa 
of  hfe,  with  a  stigma  fixed  indelibly  upon  him  by  the  solemn 
and  notorious  sentence  of  his  superiors;  and  this  by  a  fon> 
ed  and  perverted  construction  of  his  language,  and  in  con* 
tempt  of  his  anequivocd  denial  of  the  charge.  He»  however, 
would  not  be  the  only  man  whom  this  has  befallen;  it^  h^s 
been  a  common  lot  of  tbe  wise  and  virtuous,  to  pass  through 
rebroach  and  calumny,  to  estimation  and  renown.  To  those 
who  feel  for  truth  and  science,  it  is  of  higher  import.  In 
thehr  breasls»every  instance  t>f  unjust;  and  persecuting  attacks 
upon  philosophy  tmoold  awaken  a  generous  ihdigntition.-m 
llad  the  ministers  of  Edinburgbsucceededin  misrepresenting 
wbatthey  could  not  understand,  and  imputing  atheism  toapo^ 
sitjon,  which  is  perhaps  most  favourable  to  religion,  the  re-* 
clusestudeoiofCambridge  or  Oxford  might  have  trembked. 
The  tihcrias  phUoaopkandi  was  at  stake.  It  was  the  thirty 
shillings  ship  money  of  Hampden,  the  unlawful  oppression  of 
an  indiviflual,  which  vibrated  to  tbe  heart  of  the  community, 
few  and  hiippy  are  those  who  worship  truth,  as  alone  she  can 
^eetly  be  worshipped,  in  singleness  andsincerity  of  heart;  who 
K^ek  the  lights  t^'hich  tifurn  uponlicx  altars,  ttirough  whatever 
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tee      .  litulW^'Brdi6t(f  fenite..  ^  ' 

Ifcbyrinlbathfey  thay  beled ^ conscious,  that  ihbugh  she  may  be 
missed  by  .boldness^  the  caoaot  be  attained  by  timidity.    But 
Mfhat  shall  secure  these  her  votaries,  from  calumny  and  false* 
judgment?  What,  butacomnaoh  principle  in  men  of  letters, 
.  that  caluBinv  and  false  judgment  snail  be  repelled  with  iadig- 
nUtion  ?  Thereis  enough  already  in  this  island  of  that  dastardly 
atid  illiberal  spirit,  which  hates  the  very  name  of  philosophy^ 
*  j¥orae  than  toad  or  asp/  and  if  it  allows  that  truth  should  be 
soughtlfor,  allows  the  search  only  to  be  made  within  the  lines' 
ichich  it  has  chalked  upon  the  ground,  and  in  the  fetters  which- 
it  ha^  imposed.     If  any  man  nas  tiot  remarked  this  spirit,  or 
thinks  that  its  success  at  Edinburgh  would  not  give  it  encou*1 
ragement  elsewhere,  he  may  deem  our  opinions  hyperbolical.* 
Sut  if  they  make  a  common  cause,  so  must  we. 
» '  It  k  with  pleasure  we  observe  that  the  excellent  author  of 
this  ptonpfalet^  who  in  his  Elements  of  the  Ptnlosophy  of  the 
Human' Mitkd,  i^res^rved  that  calm  and  equable  dignity  of 
style,  which  is  best  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  philosophy,  has 
shewn  upmi  this  occasion  that  noble  and  generous  warmth ^ 
which   carries  a  kindred  feeling  to  the  breast  of  tbe  reader^ 
vfhile  it  marks  the  energy  by  which   it  was  produced.     Pes- 
sime  compnratum  foret  generi  hutnano,  snysMiUon,  si  Kber- 
tas  mutd,  servitusloquax<?s5et.  It  is  essential  that  the  enemies 
of  true  philosophy  should  learn;  that  her  votaries  have  other 
weapoils  than  those  of  cold  and  abstract  reasoi)ing,when  they 
Jiass  from  the  academy  into  the  foruin,  and  appeal  to  those 
whom  they,  must  interest  and  persuade.  And  we  are  convinced^ 
that  the  future- biographer  of  Mr.   Stewart  will  be  pleased 
to  draw  a  proof  from  his  conduct  in  the  late  cotitroversy, 
jtbat  a  life  of  philosophical  contemplation  has  not,  as  is  som^* 
times  the  case,  generated  in  him  that  apathy,  which  looks 
withfri^id  indifference  upon  the  injuries  of  innocent  men,  or ' 
the  perils  of  important  troth. 

Art.  HC— TSeBmro  efVtnke,a  Romance,  tramlatedfrom^ 
the  German,  by  31.  G.  Lewis.  Svo.  pp.  350.  6$.  Huchcs, 
3806. 

TIME,  which  has  increased  ourezperience^  has  strength- 
ened our  resolution,  and  we  are  now  able  to  turft  over  the 
leavesof  aGermanico-terrific  Romance  with  an  untrembling 
.  hand,  and  to  peruse  its  contents  with  unruffled  attention,  al- 
though our  solitary  chamber  should  be  liglrted  by  the  glim- 
piering  of  a  single  taper. 

W^  we  not  acquainted  with  the  original  work,  of  which 
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Mr.  Lewis  professes  tJiU-lobe  atrai\platbn,botifrom.tl^efipi* 
rit  of  the  perfonnance^  we  can  imagine  thjat;the  German  nij- 
thor  has  losl nothing  by  this  change  of  dress.  The  bistony 
of  the  Bravo  of  Venice  is  interesting,  the  lanaui^e  glairs' 
\with  apimation,  and  the  deuouemetit  is  rapid  and  surprising. 
It  would  not  be  fair  to  enter  into  aw  analysis  of  the  story,  tts 
the  mysteries  of  the  tale  would  thereby-  be  developed,  and 
the  refeder^vouid  be  deprived  of  the  pleasiire  which  results 
from  astonishment.  It  woafd  be  an  afct  of  injustice  to  the 
author,  who'stands  in  the  predicament  of  d  conjuror,  and  who 
would  lose  his  power  of  exciting  admiration,  if  bis  tricks 
were  previously  explained;  bul  we  will  print  the  following 
extracts  byway  of  hand-bills  to  excite  the  curiosity  of  the 
^public,  a;pa  as  specimens  of.  tlie  eutertaiument  which  they 
.may  expect  to  receive. 

'  Andreas  and  his  confidential  counsellors  now  flattered  then>- 
^selves  that  the  public  tranquillity  had  nothing  more  to  ^pprehend^ 
*and  that  Venice  was  completely  purified  of  the  miscreants,  who^i 
cold  couH  bribe  to  be  the  instruments  of  revenue  and  cruelty — whefi 
all  at  once  the  following  address  was  discovered,  affixed  to  most  of 
.the  remarkable  statuci,  and  pasted  against  the  corners  of  the  prjn- 
'cipal  streets,  and  pillars  of  the  public  buildings. 

^  VENETIANS  ! 

'  Struzza,  Thomaso,  Pietrino,  Baluziso,  and  Matteo,  five  asbrawe 
jncn  as  the  world  ever  produced ;  who,  had  they  stood  ^t  the  he^ 
^f  armies,  would  haye  been  called  heroes^  and  now  beiug.  called  ban* 
ditti^  arc  fallen  victims  to  the  injustice  of  stale-policy ;.  these  men,  ^C 
is  true,  exist  for  j'ou  no  longer :  but  their  place  is  supplied  by  him 
whose  name  is  affixed  to  this  paper,  and  who  will  stand  by  his  em- 
ployers with  body  and  with  soul!  I  laugh  at  the  vigilance  of  tW 
Ven'^tian  police;  I  laugh  at  the  crafty  and  insolent  Fiorentincr^ 
whose  hand  has  dragged  my  brethren  to  the  rack  I  Let  those  wh^ 
needme,  seek  me;  they  will  find  me  eyery  where!  Let  tlioiie  wK^ 
searci  ^r  me  with  the  design  oif  delivering  me  up  to  the  law,  de^ 
tpaivand  tremble;  tbey  will  fin4  me  no  where— »But  I  ^bal)  fuiA 
fhem^  aodtha;twhen  tkey  least  expect  me  1 — Venetians,  you  under«> 
stand  me  ! — Woe  to  the  man  who  shall  attempt  to  discover  me ;  his 
life  and  dealh  depend  upon  my  pleasure.-^This  jcome^  from  the  Vc^ 
^etinn  Bravo,  '  A^attLiuo/ 

<It  must  be  superfluous  to  inform  my  readers  that  all  Venice  became 
furiot)3  at  this  new  insolence.  Within  the  memory  of  map  had  no 
ol>e  ever  treated  \vith  such  <lerision  the  celebrated  Venetian  feoljce,  pf 
^t  the  DogcV power  at  defiance  with  such  proud  temerity.  This 
occurrence  threw  the  whole  city  into  confusion  :  every  ouc  was  oft 
the  look  out  ;  the  patroles  w«re  doubled  ;  the  sbirri  extended  their 
l^scarches  on  all  sides  ;  yei  no  one  could  sMi  or  hear,  gfdkcover  tht 
most  distant  tftwW'ofAbellino. 
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t54  Lems'i  Bravo  of  Venice. 

*•  The  pfiMts  m  their  lermons  strove  to  ronse  the  slumbering  \tf^ 
geance  of  heaven  to  crush  this  insolent  offender.  The  ladies  wefe 
ready  Jo  swoou  at  the  very  name  of  Abel  lino,  for  who  could  assure 
then  that,  at  some  uncxprcted  moment,  he  might  not  pay  them  xhm 
same  compliment  which  he  had  paid  to  Rosabella  f  As  for  the  old 
women,  they  unanimously  e&serted  that  Abellioo  had  sold  himself  t« 
the  prince  of  djrkiiessy  by  whose  assistance  he  was  enabled  to  sport 
with  the  patience  of  all  pbus  Venetians,  and  deride  the  impoteooa 
of  their  just  indignation.  The  cardinal  and  his  associates  Wen 
proud  of  their  terrible  confederate,  and  looked  forward  with  con- 
fidence to  the  triumphant  issue  of  their  undertaking.  The  desserteil 
family  of  Conari  called  down  curses  on  his  murderer's  head,  and 
wished  that  their  tears  might  be  changed  into  a  sea  of  sulphur, 
in  whose  waves  they  might  plunge  the  monster  Abellino  :  nor  did 
Conari's  relations  fed  more  grief  for  his  loss  than  the  Doge  and  his 
iwo  confidants,  who  swore  never  to  rest  till  they  had  discovered  tlia 
lurking-place  of  tlierutble&s  assassin,  and  punish  his  crime  with 
tenfold  vengeance. 

— •  Yet  aftei  all,*  said  Andreas  one  evening,  as  he  sat  alone  iri 
his  private  chamber,  *  after  all,  it  roust  be  confest  that  this  Abellino 
is  a  singular  man— He  who  can  do  what  Abellino  has  done,  must 
possess  both  such  talents  and  such  courage  as  [stood  he  ut  the  head 
of  an  army]  would  enable  him  to  conquer  halt  the  world  ! — Would 
that  1  could  once  get  a  sight  of  him  !'— 

— •  Look  up  then  !'  roared  Abellino,  and  clapped  the  Doge  •«  the 
sboulder-^Andreas  started  from  hij  seat.  A  colossal  figure  stood 
iMilbre  him,  wrapt  in  a  dark  mantle,  above  which  appeared  acounte* 
nUnceso  hideous  and  forbidding,  that  the  universe  could  not  hav6 
produced  its  equal. 

— *  Who  art  thou  ?'  stammered  out  tBe  Doge. 

--*  Thou  seest  me,  and  canst  doubt  I  Well  then  V  I  am  AhcUho^ 
the  good  friend  of  your  murdered  Conari,  and  the  republic's  mostsub^ 
missive  slave.-^  ^ 

•  The  brave  Andreas,  who  had  never  trembled  in  fight  by  land  of 
by  sea,  and  for  whom  no  uanger  had  possest  terron  sufficient  to  shake* 
kis  unHauntc>d  resolution,  the  brave  Andreas  now  forgot  Iw  afew  mo* 
ments  his  usual  presence  of  mind.  Speechless  did  he  gaae  on  the 
daring  assassin  who  stood  before  him  calm  and  haughty,  udlppaUed 
by  the  majesty  of  the  greatest  man  in  Venice.' 

*  Abellino  nodded  to  him  with  an  air  of  &miliar  protection,  anA 
gmciousl}  condescended  to  grin  upon  him  with  a  liiod  of  haif-frieodl/ 
smile/ 

The  taste  and  sentiments  of  our  riper  years  are  frequent* 
jy  the  result  of  early-associations,  which  cannot  be  traced  to 
their  source ;  but  in  some  remarkable  instances>  the  origin  of* 
a  particular  bias  has  been  accurately  ascertahied^  Beynolda 
became  food  of  painting  from  an  early  perusal  of  RicbardA 
son's  treatise  on  the  art:  the  genius  of  Cbatlertoo  received 
iu  peculiar  direction  from  bis  being  taught  to  read  in  a  black 
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UUcr\>\iAe'y  aad  we  verily  believe  that  Mr.  Lewt9  was  ini^ 
tiated  into  learning.by  one  of  those  histories  of  faarteqirin^ 
wfaer6  the  turn  np  ma  turn  down  of  every  leaf  introduces 
the  hero  in  a  new  situation,  and  creates  fresh  matter  for 
sfirpri^and  wonder.  Perhaps  the  nohsery  of onr  author  wa^^ 
ornamented  wilh  those  pictures  of  thegentleman* and  the 
ladjTj  where  half  of  each  figure  is  hi  fhli  dre^s,  while  the 
oiher  half  of  each  is  snaked  skeleton  V»nd  this  may  account 
for  his  perpetual  introduction  of  characters;  whicl^  srre  crea-^ 
tures  partly  of  this  world  and  party  of  anothen 

Novels  have  commonly  been  divided  into  the  pathetic,  the 
ientimental,  and  the  humourous;  but  the  writers  of  U)e  G«r* 
man  school  have  introduced  a  new  class>  which  may -be  call* 
ed  the  ekctric^  Every  chapter  contains  a  shock.;  and  the 
reader  not  only  stares,  but  starts,  at  the  close  of  every  para^ 

J;raph  ;  so  that  we  cannot  think  the  wit  of  a  brother-critic 
lar-fetched,  when  he  compared  that  shelf  in  his  library,  oa 
which  the  Tales  of  Wonder,  the  Venetian  Bravo,  aud  other 
•imilar  productions  were  j>iled,  to  a  galvanic  battery: 

Mr.  Lewis  possesses  a  fertile  imagmatlon  and  considerable 
genius :  we  would  therefore  advise  him  to  quit  the  beatea 
track  of  imitation.  *  Oht !  jam  sath  f%t*  We  have  had 
enough  of  ghastly  visages,  crawling  worms,  death*s  heads  and 
cross  hones.  When  we  first  visited  Mrs.  Salmon'^  wax-work^ 
mother  Shipton's  sudden  kick  startled  us,  and  we  were  terrified 
at  the  monster  who  darts  from  the  corner  cupboard  to  de- 
vour Andromeda;  biit  wecan  now  visit  this  scene  of  wonders 
without  terror  or  alarm,  and  if  we  affect  surprize,  it  in  merely 
in  compliment  to  the  wohiaa  who  exhibits  them,  that  she 
Inay  not  be  disappointed  of  her  grin. 

If  thisjbint  be  not  sufficient,  if  Mr.  Lewis  be  determined 
to  persevere  in  dressing  up  hobgoblins  to  frighten  critics,  let 
bioA  attempt  a  task  worthy  of  his  powers,  'and  complete  the 
catalogue  of  his  Iqbors  by  translating  the  poems  of  the  great 
perman  poet,  Hum. 

Wesabjoln  a  translation  of  a  small  poein  from  that  renown- 
ed author's  works,  that  Cur  readers  may  see  at  once  the  pro- 
t^riety  of  our  recommendation,  and  the  acquisitioo  wmch 
fuch  a  production  would  be  to  English  literature. 

Lemona  was  daughter  of  Hudda  the  brave 

Whose  throne  was  exalted  on  high  ; 
His  gold  and  his  siivi-r  fillM  many  a  cave, 
HfsnobWwerc  hstughty,  but  each  as  aslare, 

Qbe/i  the  least  4art  of  hi^  ejuu  i 
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X«0«il0ilii  Wis  ta)U  and  Lemooa  w^  Mr,    '. 

Her  ringleu  fell  pvor  her.sbouldor,  , 

Like  the  6ilver*wing'd  dove  wa&  the  tmooth  of  her  bei% 
Her  ancles  were  taper,  her  dbows  were  hare; 

P !  it  made  the  heart  beat  to  behold  her. 

I<i|BK)na  had  biintsmen  aad  bounds  in  her  .ttaioy 

Aod  of  siiver-shod  horseffi  scoi^; 
Her  palfrey  was  gri^y,  and  of  silk  was  his  rein. 
He  champ'd  his  gold  bit,  as  he  pranc'd  on  the  plain^ 

Andseem'd  proud  of  the  burden  be  bore, 

Ijemona  was  happy ;  for  Bruno,  the  sofi 

Of  a  rich  and  a  mighty  great  earl, 
Hai)  sigh'd,  and  bad  knelt,  and  her  heart  heliad  wott^ 
As  .shp  ?ftt  on  her  seat  by  the  rivers  that  run 

Thro'  bridges  of  mother  of  pearl. 

Quick throbbings> <}uick  throbbings  swell'd  thick  iu Jicr  breast; 

She  gave  a  consent  with  a  falter ; 
The  priests  were  assembled  in  suq)lices  drest, 
Youhg  Brpno  most  ch^erly  the  damsel  carcss'd^ 

As  they  walk'd  up  the  aisle  to  the  altar. 

The  palace  was  crouded,  the  chandeliers  shone, 

The  ivory  tables  were  spread  ;    . 
The  bride  and  the  bridegroom  were  placM  on  a  throne, 
Which  entirely  wasform'd  of  a  large  onyx  stone^ 

With  a  canopy  over  their  head.  . 

Kow  the  laugh  shakes  the  haliy  and  the  ruddy  wine  floixs  '^ 

Who,  who  is  not  merry  and  gay  ? 
Leroona  is  happy,  for  little  she  knows 
Of  the  monster  so  grim  that  lay  hush'd  m  rej>ose, 

Expecting  his  evening  prey  ! 

While  the  music  play'd  sweet,  and  mth  trippings  so  }i^\% 

Bruno  danc'd  thro'  tliemaze  of  the  baH» 
Lemooa  retired,  and  her  damsels  in  white 
Led  her  up  to  her  chamber,  then  wish*d  her '  good  night,* 

And  went  down  again  to  the  ball. 

^e  xnonster  of  blood  now  extended  his  paws. 

And  from  under  the'bed  did  he  creep  ; 
With  blood-clots  besmear'd  he  now  stretch'd  out  his  claw^ 
With  blood-dots  besmear'd  he  now  open'd  his  jaws, 

To  feed  on  the  virgin  asleep.  - 

.  He  seised  ^on  a  vein,  and  he  gave  such  a  bite. 

And  he  gave  with  his  fangs  such  a  tug, 
Shescream'd.~Bruno  ran  up  the  stairs  in  a  frigh{*- 
The  guea(s  followed  after — ^when  brought  to  thejig^t. 

Lord'  W  mercy !. they- cried^ what  a  Bv^  !  IJ 
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,kk1t.  Vf  .—Pmpimlofa  Bible  Society  for  dUtributing  Bibles^ 
an  a  new  Plan,  submitted  with  the  nope  of  making  thereby 
the  Hokf  8cr^ture$  mote  read  ami  better  understood.  JB]y 
John  Muu$,  Esq.  Is.  Nicol.  \Q05.      % 

IN  this  tracts  which  is  dedicated  to  t|^e  present  archbishd[l 
of  Canterbury,  Mr,  Reeves  comes  foi'ward  as  a  strefnuous ad- 
vocate for  the  institutioQ  of  a  society  for  the  gratuitous  distfi-^ 
bution  of  bibles^  to  be  established  upon  a  pew  plan.  Thtf 
principal  features  of  this  scheme  are^  that  the  bibles  which 
are  to  be  distributed  should  be  divided  into  four  or  fivsi 
volumes,  to  be  issued  and  given  away  by  a  volame  nt  a  time  $ 
that  instead  of  aimine  at  cheapness,  or  rather  at  lowneu  of 
price,  it  should  be  %n2ndamental  maxim  with  the  new  socie-^ 
ty  to  fix  a  miuimvm'm  the  quality  of  the  priming  paper,  be^^ 
low  which  no  considerations  of  expence  should  ever  induce 
the  society  to  descend ;  and,  lastly^  that  the  text  should  aU 
ways  be  accompanied  by  a  short  exposition  or  commentaryj 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  such  difficulties  as  are  likely  to 
stand  most  in  the  way  of  unlearned  readers. 

Near  the  end  of  the  pamphlet  we  find  its  chief  contents 
summed  up  in  Mr.  Reeves*8  own  words,which  we  shall  there-^ 
fore  present  to  our  readers,  before  we  proceed  to  the  remarks 
which  we  have  to  ofi^er  upon  the  proposed  scheme  s 

*  I  have  now  opened  as  much  of  this  plan  as  seems  to  me  necessary 
towards  obtainiog  a  decision,  whether  it  has  the  shew  either  of  utH 
lity  or  practicability ;  that  is,  whether  the  distribution  of  bandscmitf 
well-printed  bibles,  at  four  deliveries,  is  notaplnii  more  likely  td 
promote  the  ridding  and  understanding  of  the  bible  in  fanulit'is  of  in* 
ferior  rank,  and  whether  it  is  likely  to  become  more  expens)  ft  to  ihA 
aubscribers  than  the  distribution,  as  at  present  made,  of  low  priced 
mean  bibles,  by  several  bible  societies,  aad  whether  it  does  not  pro«< 
nise  so  much  benefit  to  religion,  as  to  be  the  fit  subject  of  a  society  j 
to  be  formed  fur  the  purpose  of  carrying  it  into  effect.'  p«  ^9. 

We  cannot  say  that  Mr.  Reeves,  with  all  his  seal,  bnu  \n* 
Ipired  us  with  any  wishes  for  the  success  of  his  new  associa* 
t&on.  He  had  our  concurrence  with  him  in  opinion  and  af-* 
fection  much  more  heartily,  in  the  society  which  he  so  hap* 
pily  presided  over,  several  years  ago,  for  political  purposes. 
Som^  of  his  suggestions,  no  doubt,  are  worth  regarding.  He 
lias  pointed  out  imperfections  which,  it.  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, do  exisi;  ana  to  the  remedies  which  he  proposes,  we 
are  m  some  particulars  disposed  to  accede.  But  then  these 
particulars  do  not  seem  to  us  by  any  means  to  stand  in  need 
cf,  or  to  deserve  a  new  (Society  to  carry  them  into  effects 
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The  whole  design  is  intended  for  the  removal  of  existing 
evils 'and  imperfections.  But  before  we  can  enter  hear^j 
into  Mr,  Reeves's  views,  we  must  be  convinced  tbat  he  has 
formed  a  tolerably  fine  and  accurate  estimate  of  the  evil 
which  he  proposes  to  encounter.  We  are  obliged  to  pwa 
tiien^  that  he  appears  to  be  animated  too  much  with  a  zeal  for 
change ;  that  by  frequent  contemplation  of  the  evils  which 
he  opposed,  he  has  magnified  them  to  himsielf  far  beyond 
their  true  size ;  and  that  we  perceive  in  him  much  more 
than  we  can  approve,  both  of  the  temper  and  language 
of  an  advocate,  who  is  impelled  30  far  by  a  ^desire  of 
carryiiw  his  cause,  that  he  forgets  the  respect  which  is 
due  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  taste  of  his  hearers.  Wc 
have  no  liking  for  such  statements  as  these  which  follow, 
lliey  are  characteristic  of  Mr,  Reeves's  zeal  in  his  present 
proposal.  We  think  them  greatly  overcharged  :  and  there  is 
a  coarseness  in  them  which  is  offensive  to  our  feelings,  and 
by  no  means  innocent  in  hs  tendency. 

^  The  kingdom  is  inundated  with  these  nominal  bibles.  It  is  al- 
ways the  worst  printed  book,  even  in  the  meanest  house;  for. if.  a 
cottage  has  a  book  of  songs  or  tales,  together  with  the  bible,  the 
former  is  ever  the  better  printed  book  of  the  two,  and  it  is  for  that 
rca.son,  the  last  to  be  destroyed/ — '  It  is  the  bible  only  that  is  reserv- 
ed for  typographical  degradation  ;  so  little  is  thought  of  setting  up 
the  word  of  man,  and  laying  low  the  word  of  God,  in  the  very  act 
of  promoting  christian  knowledge'.'  p.  8. 

■  ■     ■  I 

*  The  word  of  God  is  adespiscd  book  ;  you  heap  upon  it  every 
disadvantage  that  can  depress  and  degrade  it.'  p.  13. 

f  A  bible,  in  whatever  size,  is  unlike  every  other  book*  I  mekit 
every  book  intended  for  perusal ;  it  resembles  a  dictionary }  a  ce- 
scmblance  which  unhappily  corresponds  with  the  prevailing  character 
it  has  obtained  ;  I  mean  tbat  of  a  book  of  reference,  a  book  resorted 
to  for  verifying  a  text,  and  then  returned  to  the  shelf,  till  another  like 
occasion  requires  it  to  be  consulted.  Agreeably  with  this  state  of 
Tfgulatim  and  neglect^  the  bible  has  not  participated  in  any  of  tha 
improvements  that  have  successively  been  mada  in  the  useful  art 
«f  editing  books/  r.  15. 

.  We  have  remarked  several  other  passages  written  in  the 
same  declamatory  tone  of  feeling  with  the  above ;  which,*  if 
they  be  mixed  with  some  truth,  yet  their  effect,  we  presume, 
upoh  most  readers,  will  not  be  very  favourable  to  the  enter* 
tainmeut  and  reception  of  Mr.  Reeves's  design. 

I'hus  far  indeed  we  agree  with  Mr.  Reeves,  that  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly important  that  the   bibles  which  are  given  awaj 
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ihould  be  printed  upon  good  paper,  and  of  a  fair  leg}j)re  l^pe* 
It  may  therefore  be  well  worthy  the  considefatiou  of  socie«^ 
ties  at  present  existing,  or  of  any  such  i^s  may  hereafter  b^ 
fuimed,  whether  a  dike  attention  bd  always  paid  to  this  ina- 
tei*ial  object..  Much  moife  it  may  be  of  use  to  i-^call  to  th^ 
mindsof  private  individuals,  the  necessity  of  prtying  proper 
regard  to  this  point  in  their  intended  benefactions.  It  may 
be  well  enough  also,  that  the  univer^ies  and  the  king's  prin- 
ter should  pay  6o  much  deference  to  Mr.  Reeves's  notions^  as 
to  print  their  bibles  in  sqch  a  uianner  as  to  render  it  more 
easy  to  bind  them  up  in  two,  three,  or  more  volumes,  at  the 
option  of  the  purchaser,  than  can  now  be  done.  It  would  be 
very  well  also,  that  the  verses,  and  even  that  tlie  chapters^- 
shoutd  be  noted  in  the  margin;  and  that  the  printer  should 
observe  certain  new  divisions  by  paragraphs,  in  some  such 
manner  as  is  done  in  Mr.  Reeves's  editions.  The  dispersion^ 
liowever,  and  giving  away  of  the  sacred  book  in  parts  of 
volnmes^  is  liable  to  several  objections ;  and  like  inany  other 
parts  of  this  tract,  the  serious  and  solemn  proposal  oi  it,  for 
the  engagement  of  a  new  society,  savours  not  a  little  of 
that  literary  quackery  which  is  in  these  times  so  very  preva* 
lent ;  and  is  most  of  all  offensive  when  ii  approaches  the 
threshold  pf  the  sanctuary. 

The  reason  which  Mr.  Reeves  has  stated  for  the  many 
imperfections  which  he  finds  in  the  present  mode  of  editing 
the  bible^  viz.  the  neglect  and  disregard  of  that  work,  is,  we 
believe,  much  more  justly  the  very  opposite. to  that  which 
is  trae.  It  has  been  m  fact  an  accumulation  of  associations^ 
originating  in  a  religious  (or  shall  we  call  it  superstitious) 
regard,  in  long  continued  use^  and  in  a  feeling  which  loves, 
to  consider  even  the  ordinances  and  the  garniture  of  religion 
at  elevated  above  the  influence  and  caprices  of  fashion^ 
which  has  kept  back  from  the  sacred  volume  those  decorations 
and  improvements  for  which  Mr.  Reeves  so  earnestly  coa^ 
tends. 

The  execution  of  that  part  of  Mr.  Reeves*8  plan  which  re- 
spects the  addition  of  notes  to  bibles  intended  for  dispersion 
among  the  poor,  would  be  attended,  we  are  persuaded^  with 
very  consicferable  difficulties  ;  yet  the  object  is  so  desirable, 
that  we  should  be  glad  to  see  it  undertaken  by  a  commission 
of  one  or  more  learned  men,  acting  under  proper  authority. 
It  is  plain,  however,  that  the  scheme  must  have  all  the  best 
advantages  of  thiskind,  if  it  is  to  be  attended  with  any  pros- 
pect of  success.  There  will  be,  and  with  great  reason,  a 
strong  feeing  against  the  admission  of  any  thing  like  pre^* 
scribed  and  authorized  commentary ;  and  yet  without  the 
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recdmmendatioDs  of  internal  excellence^  and  external putroit- 
Bge  by  mdiyidualsof  elevated  station^  aiid  societies  ofesta* 
biisbed  influence  and  respectability  sucb  adesign  must  speedily 
die  away.  Mr.  Keeves>  speaking  of  the  condition  in  which 
the  bible  is  found  in  that  rettpeet^  asks  us,  who  thinks  now 
orreading  Shakspeare  and  Pope,  8cc.  without  the  aid  of  ex- 
planatory comments  ? — Be  it  do.  But  we  can 'by  no  meatfa 
admit  the  conclusion  to  which  Mr.  Reeves  seems  to  think  we 
must  inevitably  be  drawn  by  the  comparison  of  these  circum- 
stances, viz.  that  the  bible  is  therefore  a  neglected  and  de- 
spised volume.  What  though  the  poetical  works  of  Mr.  Pope 
may  swell  out  to  eight  or  ten  octavos^  and  Shakspeare  to 
eignteen  or  twenty^  every  page  of  which  shall  be  in  great 
part  occupied  by  tne  coiitending  light  and  darkness  of  an  the 
long  list  of  various  commentators,  and  though  the  bible  so 
wloom  appear  with  any  notes  at  all,  yet  is  it  correct,  we  ask, 
to  impute  this  to  the  reason  which  Mr.  Reeves  alleges  i 
The  very  opposite  cause  is  more  nearly  the  true  one.  Norart- 
ofirm  edition,  like  those  of  Shakspe^re,  ficc.cou/ei  be  printed 
of  the  bible,  so  numerous  have  been  its  commentators,  and  so 
Incessant  have  been  the  efforts  of  learned  men  for  the  illus- 
'tration  of  the  several  parts  of  which  it  is  composed.  We 
prefer  therefore  to  have  our  notes  in  separate  volumes.  We 
select  the  best  commentators  :  or,  if  a  work  be  collected  and 
composed  of  notes  from  several  writers,  which  isa  case  by  ho 
*means  uncommon,  even  this  is  also  found  best  to  publish  with- 
out the  text,  and  for  several  very  good  reasons;  among  the 
rest,  for  one  which  is  of  itself  amply  sufficient,  that  otherwise 
the  copies  of  the  bible  in  every  well-stored  library  must  be 
multiplied  beyond  ail  bounds:  a  teason  therefore  which  leads 
to  a  conclusion  very  diflferent  from  that  pretended  by  Mr. 
•Reeves. 

But  had  we  no  other  objections  to  the  particulars  of  Mr. 
lleeve*'s  proposal,  and  did  we  sympathize  much  more'  than 
we  do  in  the  views  and  feelings  which  appear  to  have  given 
t)irth  to  his  scheme,  we  must  be  allowed  in  th)e  last  place  to 
protest  very  decidedly  against  the  institution  of  a  separate  so- 
ciety to  carry  these  measures  into  effect.  We  cannot  see 
why  the  good  intended  to  be  done  might  not  be  secured,  not 
inerely  as  well,  but  a  great  deal  better,  by  the  operation  of 
the  societies  already  established ;  or  rather,  and  abf  ve  all,  by 
one  society,  that  excellent  and  venerable  institution,  tht  «a- 
dety  for  pr6moting  chH$tian  knomkdge.  This  age,  it  has 
been  oft^n  observed,  is  too  much  distinguished  by  a  tenden- 
cy to  division  r  In  fact,  chanty  herself  seems  to  bi^e  eauglfl 
Hkt  infection,  aud  W  be  becoming  Khiimatiml.    We  kafe 
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w!W  missionary  societies^  new  bible  societies,  new  religious 
tract  societies;  &c.  almost  without  number.  For  our  own 
parts,  we  do  not  contemplate  these  things  with  pleasure; 
and,  besides  other  reasons,  for  this  more  ^specially,  because  we 
fully  believe,  *  that  upon  the  whole,  and  in  the  lon^.  run/ 
charity  will  not  gain,  but  will  lose  by  the  mi^ttiplication. 
We  had  much  rather  see  one  great  mart  and  bank  for  religi- 
OU.S  charities;-  forniissioaa,  we  will  say,  fop  charity  schools^ 
bibles,  and  religoua  tracts;  the  concerns  relating  more  im«> 
mediately  to  each  particular  ol(ject,  to  W  under  the  manage- 
ment, if  it  were  found  necessary,  of  separate  committees. 
Thes^  societies,  as  tbey  are  now^  formed,  by  their  numbes 
tend  to  drain  away  and  to  weaken  each  other!s  strength ;  % 
considerable  portion  of  their  funds  is  always  expended  iu 
the  carrying  on  tiie  qecessary  proceedinsrs  of  the  society,  ii| 
rent,  salaries,  &c.  and  is  thereby  entirely  lost  as  to  charita* 
We  purposips ;  they  may  interfere  with  each  other ;  jealousies 
may  arise  between  them,  and  thus  charity  shall  be  wounded 
in  her  most  vital  parts;  their  concerns  are  less  like)y  to  be 
well  conducted ;  a  portion  of  their  funds  perhaps  may  some^ 
times  be  less  secure.  A  confirmation  of  some  of  our  obser- 
vations on  this  head  will,  we  are  persuaded,  arise  in  th^  - 
judgment  of  any  unprejudiced  person  who  shall  inquire  for 
xnany  charitable  institutions,  of  each  of  which  we  heard  in 
its  turn  about  the  time  of  its  establishment,  but  which  are 
now  sunken  into  obscurity.  The  fault  has  not  been  in  the 
oyects  of  such  societies,  but  in  their  separate  establishment. 
We  regard  it  therefore  as  an  important  part  of  the  economy 
ofcbarity,  to  keep  as  much  together  as  possible,  and  not 
to  invent,  but  to  avoid  all  schemes  of  division.   ^ 

It  is  upon  such  principles  as  these,  of  which  we  have  now 
^  given  a  very  imperfect  draught,  that  notwithstanding  the 
excellence  of  its  object,  we  do  not  profess  ourselves  very 
warm  admirers  of  the  British  and  foriegn  Bible  Society  whicn 
was  not  long  ago  founded :  and  it  is  upon  such  principles 
that  we  cannot  wish  success  to  the  design  oij/et  another  neir 
bible  society  by  Mr.  Reeves.   We  respect  greatly  his  numer- 
ous public  services.     We  think  that  the  exertions  which  he 
has  bestowed  in  the  publication  of  bis  editions  of  the  bible,  the 
liturgy,  and  other  religious  volumes,  are  highly  creditably 
tohis'talents  and  public  spirit;  and  we  trust  therefore  that 
be  meets  with  ample  patronage.    But  we  shall  rejoice  to  fiqd 
that  he  has  reconsidered  his  present  proposal,  at  least  so  figr 
ns  to  recur  to  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge 
and  toaee  what  portion  of  the  evils  complained  of  by  him  may 
be  remedied,  and  what  good  may  be  obtained,  by  inparti^{> 
Aod  associating  bis  own  ende.avours  to  theirs. 


262  Cot  on  Insanity. 

^RT.  Y.^^Practical  Obstroatiom  on  Ttisanitjf;  in  whicA 
some  Hugscstions  are  oj^ered  towards  an  improved  Mode  of 
treating  Dise4ses  of  the  Mind,  and  some  Rules  praposeip 
which,  it  is  hoped,  may  lead  to  a  more  humane  and  success^ 
Jul  Method  of  Care;  to  which  are  subjoined,  Rematleton 
Medicffl  Jurisprudence  as  cpnfiectf.d  with  diseased  Iptellect. 
^   jBy  Jpsfp/^  Alasofi  CoXj  M.D»   ^vo,   l^s.  Bajdwioa.  1804. 

THE  prpfatary  observations  of  Pr.  Coy,  ia  which  he 
sfiewsan  anxious  desire  to  disclaim  all  pretensions  to  theory, 
and  to  proscribe  reasoning  as  much  as  possible  in  his  trea« 
tise,  led  ifs  to  infer  that  he  had  in' some  ddgree  entered  intq 
the  popular  prejudices  in  respect  to  the  terms  theoretical  and» 
practical;  and  we  were  somewhat  confirmed  in  this  infer* 
^nce  as  we  proceeded.  It  is  unfortunate,  indeed,  that  the 
hypothetical  natures  of  p:iany  of  those  disquisitions  in  medir 
f  me,  which  have  been  called  theories,  hfis  not  only  disguised 
the  meauing  of  the  term,  but  has  induced  ^oo  gc^neral  a  no- 
tion, that  all  reasoning  on  the  subject  is  nugatory  ;  that  erca 
the  process  of  enlarged  induction  is  frivolous ;  and  that  tho 
only  u^seful,  because  strictly  practical,  .method  of  improving 
the  science,  is  the  relation  of  individual  cases,  or  pf  the  li« 
initted  conclusions  which  they  may  have  suggested,  Good 
general  principles  can  never  be  deduced  from  a  confined 
view  of  particulars.  Those  rules  which  are  inferred  from  one 
or  two.  occurrences,  are  equally  hypothetical  and  equally 
delusive,  in  their  application  to  other  instances^  which  a^e 
only  hominaUy  the  same,  with  the  most  chimerical  reveriet 
that  have  been  entertained.  And  in  truth  the  inventor  of 
hypothetical  doctrines  and  the  partial  observer  of  facts,  dif- 
fer  much  less  from  each  other,  than  from  the  sopnd  theorist : 
ihev  both  generalize  from  particular  and  limited  viewsi  an4 
hotn  go  widely  from  the  truth  ;  but  with  this  distincMon^  that 
the  hypotbesist  displays  ingenuity,  theother  does  not. 

Dr.  Cox  sets  out  with  recommending  the  judicious  expe- 
dient of  keeping  a  case  book,  in  which  the  history  and  pro^ 
gress  of  each  case  should  be  accurately  detailed.  *  The  plan 
would  be  most  useful ;  hut  not,  we  apprehend,  in  the  mode 
which  is  intimated  by  the  author^  '  llieory,'  he  says, '  avails 
but  little  in  th«  management  of  the  insane,  the  causes  are  so 
frequently  obscure,  and  indications  so  ofte«  totally  wanting* 
The  attendant  symptoms,  and  other  circumstances,  sc^Idom 
admit  of  cleliberation,  bpt  when  ingenuity  and  reasoning  deny 
their  assistance,  it  may  be  pfTectually  procured  from  the  me- 
mory, or  from  such  ^case-book  as  above  described.*  Pref.  vii. 
'Is  it  not  then  from  a  rj^tional  induction,  npt  from  comparing- 
and  reasoning  on  ^he  c^ses  collect] vclv,  but  by  the  po«ev 
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Aon  cyf  a  parallel  instance  for  every  individual  case  which 
may  occur,  that  we  are  to  derive  a  correct  view  of  diseases  of 
the  mind,  or  the  practical  means  of  curing  them?  If  so,  he  who 

Eossesies  the  most  retentive  memory,  or  the  largest  case* 
bok,  will  have  the  greatest  claim  to  our  confidence  as  a  prac- 
litibner;  ingenuity  and  judgment  may  justly  be  omitted  in 
the  catalogue  of  his  qualifications  ;»  and  such  a  case-book 
will  supersede  all  other  diplomas  in  this  difficult  branch  of 
the  profession. 

"  M  any  of  the  observations  of  Dr.  Cox  are  such  as  would  be 
readily  suggested  by  a  knowledge  of  the  animal  economy, 
and  suc'ii  as  have  been  often  repeated  by  writers  on  mental 
derangement.  On  these  we  shall  be  brief  in  our  comments^ 
and  shall  confine  our  attention  chiefly  to  those  remarks 
trhich  appear  to  be  novel,  or  particularly  important.  And 
khhough  we  apprehend  that  Dr.  Gox^s  taleots  are  better' 
adapted  to  the  practical  superintendance  of  the  insane,  than 
to  the  production  of  a  philosophical  e$say  upon  the  principles 
by  which  he  is  guided,  we  shall  have  occasion  ^o  point  out 
B'evefal  suggestions  of  considerable  importance  and  some  in- 
genuity, obscured  indeed  bv  a  total  disregard  to  arrangieincnt, 
and  often  imperfectly  developed,  but  intrinsically  valuable. 

The  volume  commences  with  a  brief  history  of  a  maniacal 
attack.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  such  an  attack,  which 
liiust  be  as  various  as  the  characters  of  men,  can  only  be 
xnentioned  in  general  terms  ;  afid  the  early  symptoms,  which 
the  author  has  enumerated,  are  inti'ulh  not  peculiar  to  inci- 
pient maJness,  since  many  of  them  are  features  in  the  cha- 
racter of  innumerable  individuals  in  a  state  of  sanity,  and 
%iUof  them  raaj' be  discovered  in  the  whims,  and  humours, 
and  constitutional  changes  of  men,  \Vho  have  never  forfeited 
their  claims  to  the  reputation  of  mental  sanity.  '  A  change 
'of  accustomed  habits,  di^osition,  taste;  and  pursuits,  a  rapid 
successionof  ideas,  acute  sensibility,  impatience  of  controui, 
peevishness,  restlessness,  inordinate  mirth,  or  depression^  and 
occasional  abstraction,'  can  only  be  viewed  in  a  suspicious 
•light,  when  other  grounds  of  suspicion,  such  as  a  pre\ious  ^ 
attack,  a  strong  hereditary  disposition,  8cc.  .already  exist; 
in  which  case  every  great  irregularity  of  mental  activity,  of 
•temper,  or  6f  spirits,  is  to  be  dreaded,  and  in  different  indi- 
•viduals  may  be  considered  as  the  precursor^  or  the  first  symp» 
-torn  of 'insanity.   •  *    ' 

Without  entering  into  minute,  but  inadequate  distinctions 
pf    the    remote    causes  into  exciting,  and   predisponenr,   . 
and  of  the  latter  into  connate  and  acquired,  we  may  observe 
that. it  i^of  some  pracUcial  importance  to  be  awar^^  that  seve* 
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tal  of  the  ctreuoiBtanctSj  which  excite  intanttfi  la  those  whd 
possesft  an  hereditary  or  connate  predispoeitioD  to  it«  w^  ia 
some  otliers^  by  re[)eated  operation^  generate  that  cottdltioa 
pf  th0  body/  in  which  the  predisposition  consists*   In  this 
way>  habitual  intoxication^  intense  stady,  or  an  inmdinate 
indulgence  of  the  appetites  and  passions  occasionally  operate^ 
^nd  tne  disposition^  once  produced,  may  thenceforward  he^ 
come  hereaitary.    Two  opposite  characteristics  of  themiod^ 
according  to  Dr,  Cox^  imply  a  tendency  to  derangement  i 
those  of  extreme  mobility  and  extreme  torpor*  '  Those  tndi^ 
viduals  who  never  proportion  the  impression  of  an  agent  ta 
the  degree  of  the  acting  power ;  who  are  much  affected  by 
,  trifles  Fight  as  air,  or  remain  unmoted  amidst  the  most  tre» 
mendous  shocks/  have  been  observed  to  be  particularly  Ua» 
'  ble  to  diseases  of  the  intellect.  All  striking  singularities,  bow-* 
ever,  of  temper  or  modes  of  tbinkinff,  mu&t  be  considered  as 
^  approximation  to  insanity,  and  the  action  of  exciting 
causes  is  to  be  feared  upon  individuali  who  are  thus  dur^ 
(tnguished. 

Slelancholy  is  often  constitated  by  a  peculiar  derange^ 
laent  of  mental  action^  which  Dr.  Ferriar  calls  an  intensity 
of  idea.  The  mind  does  not  pass  from  idea  to  idea  as  resem<» 
blance  may  suggest ;  but  one  idea  solely  occupies  the  atten« 
lion,  and,  if  removed  by  external  impression,  it  recurs  per* 
.  petuUUy  witliout  any  sassociation,  by  which  it  caa  be  connect- 
ed'with  the  idea  that  preceded.      Dr*  Ck>x  has  ingeniously 
ffl^red  this  to  a  carious  but  well  known  law  in  our  constitp* 
tioo,  according  to  which  an  impression  upon  any  oConrsen*' 
^s,  if  continued  for  a  length  otUme,  remains  after  the  oh« 
iect  which  produced  it  ceases  to  bepresentj  as  is  observed  19 
the  sensation  of  gyration  after  swinging  or  sailing,  the  per«- 
petiial  recurrence  of  tunes,  lines  of  poetryi  &c.  la  this  way 
probably,  *  li vetted  attention  to  one  train  of  thought  is  a  f re* 
quent  source  of  insanity/  and  in  this  way  thatv^y  eommop 
species  of  insanity,  which  is  excited  by  a  contemplfitioa  of 
(ne  j^errors  of  future  punishment,  pictured  constantly  before 
the  imaginatipn  by  the  inteUiffepf  plebeian  orators  of  the 
methodiatic  persuasion,  is  probauly  excited^  as^  well  as  many 
cases  in  which  misfortunej  or  great  gOod  fortune,  love«  S^ 
eventually  terminate  in  mental  derangement*    Heligion  and 
love  are,  according  to  Dr.  Cox's  experience^  the  most  fre* 
,  quent  causes  of  insanity ;  if  that  infatuation  caa  be  called  rev 
}igioq,  which  dwells  with  per|>etpal  .attention  oa  ideas  of  hor- 
ror and  despair,  ip  order  tp  enforpe  a  belief  ia  in&nite  mercy 
,  jmd  goodness* 
.    §ev$r4l  ^oo40bserYfttiMs ar^ mpde |iad(M: (bebea^of pn^ 
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bogif^  but  they  are  haddled  iogetfaer  without  any  thirij| 
like  connection  or  arrangement.  In  attempting  the  diagno^ 
fis  of  mania  and  deliriam>  Dr.  Cox  is  not  very  succefisful.-— 
The  frequent  existence' of  fever  with  mania^  he  observes, 
fenders  Dr.Cnllen^  definition  of  insanity  (delirium  sine  febre) 
incorrect.  ^  Madness,  is  always  to  be  considered  as  a  chro-> 
nic  disease,  delirium  in  every  case  is  a  symptom  depending 
upon  previous  acute  disease/  p.  ]9«  What  then,  it  may  be 
askedi  are  we  to  call  those  maniacal  paroxysms,  which  ai^ 

auickly  terminated  and  return  no  more,  or  which  returtf  for  % 
liort  period  at  intervals  f  And  is  not  delirium  often  one  of 
'the  first  symptoms  of  acute  diseases  i  The  state  of  the  intelr 
kcty  we  apprehend,  is  far  from  being  so  obviously  different 
in  the  two  modification^  of  derangement  as  Dr.  Cox  has  der 
scribed ;  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  cbaracteristif 
symptoms  of  the  acute  diseases,  which  delirium  usually  ac« 
companies,  must  perhaps  be  considered  as  the  most  certaia 
guioe  to  the  practitioner. 

In  commencing  the  discussion  of  the  most  arduous  and 
important  part  ot  his  task,  the  author  advances  a  truism,  for 
the  invention  of  which  we  allow  him  all  due  credit.  ^  It 
would  greatly  facilitate  the  duty  of  the  practitioner,  were  we 
able  to  lay  down  certain  rules  that  might  invariably  direct 
the  judgment  in  the  treatment  of  maniacs/  p.  t^.  Lest 
we  should  not  derive  the  full  benefit  of  this  sage  remark,  it 
is  several  times  repeated,  to  the  interruption  of  the  discusaoa^ 
with  insinuations  of  the  advantage  of  experience  in  tlM»dif« 
ficttlt  branch  of  the  profession,  and  once  with  a  direct*  allo^ 
•ion  to  the  author's  improvements,  p.  48.  These  ob«er« 
vations  were  probably  not  intended  for  the  information  of 
physicians,  and  they  neither  add  to  the  dignity  of  the  author^ 
Bor  were  the^  necessary  in  a  work,  which  bears  inlriilsie 
evidence  of  bis  moA  sense  and  humanity. 

Upon  iIk  subject  of  the  manaffement  or  moral  treatment 
pf  maniacs,  we  discover  a  considerable  mixture  of  ingenuity 
find  inconsistency ;  ingenuity  in  suggesting  expedients,  bii^ 
abs<riute  conlradictiou  in  the  conclusions  which  are  inferredk 
This  is  the  result  of  that  sort  of  practical  inquiry,  which  w^  . 
have  deprecated.  Instead  of  deducing  his  rules  or  infer'? 
encesfroma  comprehensive  view  of  the  circumstances,  be 
confines  himself  to  ^  a  detail  of  the  result  of  his  experience' 
in  particalar  ca8es,wbich  happening  to  differ  essentially  in  ivf^ 
portant  points,  the  results  are  of  course  different,  and  ev^ 
.  epposite.  He  observes,  p.  96,  that,  '  whatever  methods  arp 
adopted  in  order  to  secure  either  fear  or  confidence,  decef^ 
tipo  40  seid^m  admissible  \  no  promise  stoaM  i^Nnasn  npfw^ 
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,  filled,  no  threat  unexecuted.'  And  in  p.  2S,  we  find  a  re- 
eommendalion  of  the  employment  of  'pioji^  frauds,  nhd  of  cer- 
tain decflptioiiA  contrived  to  make  strong  impressions  on  the 
senses  ;'  and  itis  afterwards  said,  that  deception  is  onlysdrnis- 
^tble,  when  employed.with  a  view  to  relieve  th^ disease,  p.  52. 
^^lere  is  perhaps  rather  a  want  of  perspicuity,  than  of  con- 
sistency, hithese  observations.  So  far  as  relates  to  promises 
and  cbliga-tions,  on  the  part  of  the  physician,  deceptioa 
should  unquestionably  be  avoided  ;  but  in  cases  where  it  is 
obvious  that  an  impression  on  the  senses,  may  without  hazard 
of  discovery,  be  made  to  counteract  some  erroneous  fancy^ 
tljc  fraud  may  be  safely  and  usefully  resorted  to. 
'  On  ope'  important  question,  .tlie  propriety,  of  humouring 
or  of  combating  the  insTxneidea,  T)r,  Cox  is  absolutely  coii- 
Iradictory,  In  an  innumerable  tribe  of  hallucinations  '  re- 
vuHiog  from  notions  founded  only  in  imagination,'  txid 
%hieh  *  occasion  that  species  of  mental  derangement  not 
curable  by  the  common  methods,  in  which  no  obvious  cbr^ 
|K)reaI  indisposition  exists,  nor  consequently  any  h)dicati6ns 
lo  direct  the  practitioner, ;  in  all  such  cases/  Df .  Cox  af* 
%rras,  'the  deranged  idea  must  be  humoured  contrary  to 
the  established  itlle  in  the  more  common  ones/  p.  9S.— 
^Yet  advancing  to  p.  49i  we  meet  with  the  following  anqua- 
-lified  assertion.  '  It  has  been  a  very  general,  hut  erroneous 
Sd«a,  that  the  subject  of  hallucination  should  be  humoured 
-And  attended  to  in  order  to  dissipate  or  correct  them,  that  the 
ifear  6f  exciting  madmen  by  contradiction,  indicates  the  ne- 
«es|Bity  of  acquiescence  with  their  eccentricities,  and  the  pro- 
priety of  reasoning  with  them  on  the  topics  of  their  aliena* 
tion  ;  but  such  a  practice  is  not  only  nugatory,  but  often  prt>- 
4li>etive  of  aggravation  of  symptoms/  It  is  singular,  tlwt, 
jwith  his  usual  disregard  to  arrangement.  Dr.  Co.v  proceeds 
abruptly,  after  stating  the  first  ot  these  propositions,  that  the 
iilsane  idea  of/g/it  to  W  humoured,  to  relate  cases  produced 
hy  religious  fear,  which  are  characterized  by  '  notions 
founded  only  in  the  imagination,  without  corporeal  disease,* 
tet  in  winch  he  effected  a  cure  by  the  most  opposite  method, 
"by  withdrawing  every  thing  thai  could  support  the  insame 
idea,  and  opposing  it  in  every  possible  way. 

In  the  m if  1st  of  this  confusion,  however,  we  discover  a 
glimpse  of  newlighr,  of  which  although  from  his  dread  of  the 
treasooable  practice  of  reasoning,  the  author  has  notthonght 
proper  to  develop  to  his  readers,  he  seems  to  hav^  availed 
himself  in  ■  practice  with  discrimination  and  success.  If 
•we  may  presume  to  generalize  for  ourselves,  from  consider- 
'iDg  the  nature  of  the  hallueioation  in  the  few  cases  which 
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he  has  related,  we  should  conclude,  that  the  instances  in 
which  the  idea  may  be  humoured  with  success,  are  those 
which  bear  a  great  affinity  to  hypochpudrinsis,  or  which  are 
in  fact  hypochondriasis  in  an  extreme  degree.  ITie  insanity, 
jn  these  instances,  we  believe  with  Dr.  Crichton,  originates 
10  some  obscure  and  uneasy  corporeal  sensation,  which  ex- 
cites/the  imagination  to  those  very  unaccountable  conceiy- 
tions,  which  constitute  the  disease.  Strong  impressions  on 
the  senses  ma3Mn  these  cases  counteract  the  tendency  of  those 
feelings.  We  can  here  oppose  sensation  to  sensation  ;  clear 
end  distinct  sensation  to  that  which  is  obscure :  the  latter  of 
course  yields  to  the  former,  and  without  the  train  of  imagi- 
nary evils  to  which  it  gave  rise.  If  a  person  believes  himself 
to  be  affected  with-  the  itch,  as  in  the  second  cdse  related 
by  Dr.  Cox,  the  production  of  a  crop  of  eruptions  on  the 
skin  by  some  application,  and  the  apparent  cure  by  other  ap« 
plications,  excites  a  palpable  sensation  which  the  imagina- 
tion cannot  easilv  distort,  and  that  which  was  obscure  is 
no  longer  attended  to.  But  in  other  cases^  where  the  disease 
is  more  purely  mental,  is  independent  of  sensation,  and  the 
mere  resaltof  strong  and  repeated  impressions  on  the  mind, 
(such  are  instances  of  religious  insanity,)  to  accord  with  the 
insane  idea,  and  to  permit  it  to  be  cherished,  is  but  to  respect 
the  impression,  and  to  add  to  its  intensity ;  no  counteracting 
object  or  sensation  can  be  employed  5  and  deception  is  im- 
possible, Hence  the  only  successful  attempt  to 'cure,  must 
.  be  the  contrary  of  the  former  ;  it  must  consist  in  removing 
every  thing,  which,  bv  association,  can  induce  the  recur- 
rence of  the  insane  idea ;  in  preventing  all  reasoning  on 
the  subject  of  it ;  ahd  in  pressing  upon  the  attention  every 
▼ariely  of  topic  that  may  interest  the  mind*  Case  V.  of  Dr, 
Cox  affords  a  pointed  illustration  of  this  doctrine.  These  are 
yiews  of  much  importance:  we  wish  the  autlior  had  dWelt 
ppon  them  with  more  perspicuity. 

We  9hall  confine  our  remaining  observations  chiefly  to  two 
expedrehts  which  are  somewhat  novel  in  the  treatment  of  in- 
sanity, and  on  which  the  author  lays  considerable  stress ;  these 
fire  iwiis/c,  and  i\te  swing.  From  the  well  known  powers  of  i 
music  on  many  individuals,  both  in  its  immediate  operation, 
and  as  a  source  of  some  pf  the  strongest  associations  of  the 
mind,  we  are  disposed  to  believe  with  Dr.  Cox,  that  among 
the  means  of  arresting  the  attention  and  calling  forth  the 
passions  and  mental  exertions  of  the  maniac  or  melancholic^, 
it  has  beep  undeservedly  neglected  and  despised.  Dr.  Cox 
affirms'  from  his  experience,  ^  that  the  varied  modulations, 
fhe  lulling  soothing  chords  pf  even  an  Eolian  harp,  have  ap- ' 
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peased  conicndiog  passions^  allayed  miserable  feelioff^  and 
afibrded  ease  and  tranquillity  to  the  bosom  torturea  with 
ipeal  or  fancied  woe  :*  and  he  relates  an  instance  of  a  military 
maniac^  on  whom  the  notes  of  a,  shrill  fife  operated  as  the 
jfirtt  stimulus  to  a  return  of  regular  thought,  and  roused  him 
from  the  bed  where  he  had  [sun  in  torpor  and  silence  for 
several  weeks ;  and  thenceforward  he  'advanced  rapidly  to  re-r 
covery.  (53.)  The  efficacy  of  an  expedient  which  is  thus 
c^ppable  of  diverting  the  mind  from  the  subject  of  its  deepest 
contemplation 9  and  the  humanity  of  restoring  tranquillity  and 
health  by  infusing  pleasurable  sensations^  will,  we  hope, 
ensure  a  further  trial  of  music,  at  least  as  a  coadjutant  to  the 
elher  remedies  that  may  be  employed  in  insanity. 

The  swing  appears  to  be  a  much  morCLpowetful  agent  on 

the  animal  economy,  and  to  aiford  the  means  of  affecting 

the  condition  #f  both  the  mental  and  corporeal  powers  in  a 

very  extraordinary  degree.     It  calms  the  most  furious  ex* 

eitement,  and  produces  a  salutary  sleep,  wlieu  almost  "all 

Other  means  fail.     Eight  cases  are  related  by  Dr,  Cox  ia 

which  its  effects  were  strikingly,  and  in   some  permanently, 

beneicial.    The  machine  wlbich  is  emploj^ed,  is,  by  a  sort  of 

aolecjsm,  called  a  rotatory  or  circulating  swing.  The  osciDa- 

torymotiou  is  less  efficacious ;  and  the  per[>endicnlar  is  us 

gei^eralless  favourable  to  the  influence  of  the  machine,  than 

the  horizontal  position.    The  E;iode  of  its  operation  may  be 

a  matter  of  doubt.     Dc-  Cox  is.c^  opinion  that  it  operate^ 

directly  upon  the  nervous  system,  because  its  effects  vary 

jCOAsider^bly  according  to  the  acuteness  or  torpor  of  the  seor 

aibility ;  while  Dr.  Darwin^  who  first  suggested  the  expedienV* 

believed  that  the  consequences  result  from  a  gentle  pressure 

of  the  brain,  in  consequence  of  an  accumulation  of  blood  in 

the  head  produced  by  the  centrifugal  motion ;  the  .head  of 

the  patient  being  in  the  circumference,  and  not  in  (he  cen-» 

treofthe  circle  of  motion.    This  latter  circumstance.  Dr. 

Cox  has  altogether  omitted  to  notice  ;  it  is  probable  indeed 

that  the  position  may  not  be  of  that  importance  which  Dr. 

Darwin  imagined. 

We  cannot  coincide  with  the  recommendation  of  liniitiQg 
|he  quantity  of  liciuids,  or  almost  totally 'abstracting  them  . 
from  the  diet  of  trie  patient,  when  there  are  symptoms  of 
(congestion  in  the  head.  Upon  the  same  principle  they  should 
lie  discarded  in  the  dilirium  pf  fevers,  and  iu  active  inflam- 
pations.  The  congestion  is  not  the  consequence  of  general  fiil- 
peas,  but  of  particular  morbid  action  of  the  vessels  of  the 
part,  which  cannot  in  any  degree  be  augmented  by  moderate 
diluents,    Still  less  can  we  accede  to  the  proposition  of  co9<« 
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verting  the  cranium  into  a  sort  of  siere^  by  removing  various 
portions  of  it  bj  the  trephine,  in  order  '  to  allow  an  expansi^ 
on  of  ita  contents.' p.  60.  The  doctor  is  here  wandering  wide-s 
ly from  his  prsetical  detail;  if  he  should  have  occasion  to 
treat  of  peripneumony,  no  doubt  he  will  advise  the  fractuie 
of  half  a  score  of  ribs^  to  allow  the  lungs  a  salutary  expaa-^ 
•ion. 

The  author  speaks  highly  in  favourof  the  virtues  of  emetics 
And  of  digitalis.  In  his  recommendation  of  the  former,  it 
may  be  remarked,  his<«xperience  accords  with  that  of  Dr. 
Ferriar ;  in  thatof  the  latter,  it  is  diametrically  the  reverse. 

The  appendix,  in  which  the  author  treats  of  the  mode  of 
granting  certificates,  and  of  pedical  jurisprudence' in  cssea 
of  insanity,  reflects  great  credit  on  his  humanity  and  good 
tense.   It  will  not  admit  of  (Abridgment. 

On  the  whole  this  volume  contains  several  practical  «ugMS- 
tions,  which  are  new,  ingenious,  and  important;  but  toey 
are  much  obscured  by  the  confusion  which  arises  from  a  total 
neglect  of  arrangement,  scarcely  any  two  paragraphs  t)eine 
obviously  connected ;  and  by  a  defect  of  those  phiiospphicai 
views,  which  ought  to  direct  every  experimental  inquiry* 
The  patience  of  the  reader  is  wearied  bv  repetitions,  be  is  per* 
plexed  by  irrelevant  observations,  ana  gross  inconsistencies; 
and  much  of  the  advantage,  which  he  will  be  able  to  derive 
from  this  treatise,  will  remain  to  foe  developed  by  his  own  con* 
sideration  and  reflection,  from  the  hints  which  it  contains. 


Art.  Vl^-^J  Supplement 'to  the  Account  of  the  Ptkwf 
Idands,  compifed  from  the  Journals  of  the  Panther  atid  ific 
Endeavour,  two  vessels  sent  by  the  Honour  able  East  India 
Company  to  those  Islands  in  the  Year  1790,  and  from  the 
&rat  Communications  of  Captain  H.  Wilson,  By  the  Htv. 
•     J.  P.  'Hockin,  M.  A.    4  to.     Nicol.     1803. 

IN  the  fate  of  poor  Lee  Boo,  all  our  readers  have  been  in- 

''tepested.    The  dislcessea  of  the  father  have  been   sung  ia 

plaintive  vefrse,  whilst  they,  who  indulged  less  in  flights  of 

ftiney,lamc(iitftd. that  no  means  were  taken  to  convey  intelli* 

.gencefeotheinnoc^it  inhabitants  of  the  Pelew  islands,  and  io 

.communioate  to  them  the  improvements  of  civilization.  Both 

classes  will  derive  information  from  the  work  before  us,  and 

if  the  poet  feelslittle  satitfaotion  that  many  of  his  imaginary 

«^oes  vanish    into  thin  air,  tbt  friend   of    humanity    will 

•^rtjoice,   that  many  substantial  comforts  have  been  grate- 

m\j  racaived  by  the  natives  of  the  Pelew  islands,  with  wbota. 
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tb^  English  name  tvill  for  ever  reihaiD  in  honour^  and  vcners'* 
tion. 

The  king  of  the  island,  the  much  respected  Abba  Tlmllc 
liad  connted  a  hundred  knots  on  his  hne,  each  denoting  a 
month  since  the  departure  of  the  Enc^Iish,  when,  despairing^ 
of  seeing  them  again,  he  buried  it  in  the  ground,  and  lament- 
ing that  they  had  sailed  before  the  good  moon  set  in,  sup- 
posed that  the  ship  was  too  slight  to  reach  China.  On  the 
22d  of  January,  1791^  two  ships  cast  anchor  in  a  comuiodi- 
ous  bay  of  th^  Pclow  islands  j  the  natives  recognized  them 
with  joy  to  be  £nglLsh,and  in  the  evening  Mr.  Wcdgeboroueh, 
who  liad  been  shipwrecked  with  Captain  Wilson  near  tnU 
place,  <  had  the  unspeakable  pleasure  of  being  once  moro 
embracrd  by  the  benevolent  Abba  Thulle.'  The  venerable 
chief  expressed  the  greatest  satisfaction  at  seeing  again  his 
old  ffiends ;  but  on  receiving  the  melancholy  information  of 
the  death  of  Lee  Boo,  '  his  countenance,  which  before  bore 
the  most  evident  marks  of  joy,  became  composed  and  thought- 
ful, and  after  remaining  some  time  silent,  as  wishing  to 
recollect  himself,  he  exclaimed /f€e/,ii0r^/,  we^,  a  trecoy! 
that  is  Good^  good,  very  good  !  He  entertained  not  the  least 
doubt  of  the  lad  having  been  treated  in  the  preperest  manner, 
ond  resigned  himself  to  the  dispensations  of  Providence  with 
becoming  sqmmission.  We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to 
enlarge  upon  the  reflections  of  our  author  on  this  subject, 
which  might  have  been  omitted;  and  the  age  of  the  old  chief, 
the  length  of  time  that  had  elapsed,  and  the  .circumstance 
that  Lee  Boo  was  only  his  adopted  son,  will  naturally  account 
for  the  grief  not  being  so  excessive  as  to  aatisty  th^  de-^ 
mands  of  the  sentimentalists  in  this  country. 

The  ships  were  sent  by  the  government  of  Bombay,  under 
the  directions  oi  the  £ast  India  Company, to  acquaint  Abba" 
Thulle  with  the  .death  of  his  son,  and  to  convey  to  him  some 
valuable  presents.  These  presents  consisted  of  live  stocky 
and  packages  of  various  kinds  of  utensils  and  hardwares. 
Both  were  of  inestimable  value  in  such  a  place.  The  ani* 
mals  were  four  young  cows  in-calf,  andtwo  young  bulls  from 
Labojee ;  ten  ewes  and  two  rams,  Bengal  breed ;  eight  she- 
goats,  two  rams,  Surat  breed ;  five  sows,  io-pigt  and  two 
boars,  from  Bombay  ;  two  geese,  three  ducks,  one  mallard, 
fi'om  Bencoolen  ;  two  hens,  one  cock,  eight  turtle  doves, 
and  two  parrots,  frpm  Alias.  The  presents  were  lanfled  with 
great  ceremony,  and  were  received  with  the  utmost  asto- 
nishment and  gratitude;  and  when  the  chief  was  made  to 
understand^  that  thev  were  a  slight  return  for  his  kindness 
to  the  £ngUsh,  who  had  been  shipwrecked  oii  his  island^  h« 
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xnodcstly  replied  that  his  services  bad  been  trifiiogyand  that 
he  ha<l  by  uo  means  been  able,  from  their  distance,  to  rend^ 
theai  bO  0iuch  assistance  as  he  nixtuxally  wished  to  hav( 
done.  ' 

The  cordiality  with  which  the  English  were  received^ 
made  their  stay  here  \eiy  agreeable,  so  much  so  indeed^  that 
one  oi  the  captains  expresrses  himself  so  pleased  with  the 
place,  that  he  esteemed  itnpcuradise,  and  could  with  pleasure 
have  spent  there  the  remainder  ot  lus  days.  'I  he  sequel  wiU 
prove,  how  much  mistaken  he  was  in  his  conjecture.  After 
a  stay  to  the  Ifithof  Tcbruary,  one  of  the  ships  sailed  hack 
for  China,  having  three  of  the  ijatives  on  board,  and  the 
captain  observes,  upon  this  visit  tt)  the  islands,  that  the  ae»^ 
count  given  by  Mr.  Keate  of  the  natives  is  very  correct,  *  the 
only  defect  in   their  charactcris,  that  they    are  hght-Gn- 

fjered,  where  an 'opportunity  otters,  from  the  chief  to  the 
owest  class  of  people.  Vet  great  allowances  must  be  made 
for  this ;  that  they  do  not  pilfer  or  thieve  among  themselves 
is  e\'*ery  evident;  for.  they  leave  their  houses  unprotected, 
their  spearsand  utensils  lying  exposed,  andfrequeotly  not  it 
neighbour  within  a  mile  of  tbcm.'    ' 

Tiie  English  were  now  employed  in  teaching  the  oalives 
the  u^e  of  tools,  the  cultivation  oHand,  and  the  care  of  cat- 
tle. On  both  sides  every  thing  was  conducted  with  mutual 
satisfaction,  and  the  passion  which  prevails  most  in  in- 
formed miuds,  naturally  began  to  take  possession  of  tlie 
breast  of  Abba  ThuUe,  He  aspired  at  universal  domina- 
tion, and  he  had  now  friends^to  enforce  his  claims,  .with 
arguments  irresistible.  The  country  is  under  a  species 
of  fcHdal  government,  the  rupacks  or  the  knights  of  the 
bone,  are  its  lords,  who  acknowledged  a  lord  paramount. 
The  island  upon  which  Abba  Thulle  resides  is  called  £re- 
clc-thew^  and  the  capital  Cooroora.  There  is  also  a  number 
of  small  towns,  each  having  its  superior  rupack  under  Abba 
Thulle,  together  with  some  of  an  iaferior  rank,  who  must, 
when  called  upon,  assist  the' chief  with  all  their  canoes  of 
men.  These  pay  a  kind  of  rent  or  tribute  to  the  kingat  his 
capital  in  yams,  beetle-nuts,  leaves,&c.&c.  the  produce  of  their 
district :  such  is  the  state  of  government  observed  through 
the  croupe  of  the  Pelcw  islands.  When  an  inferior  rupack 
displeases  the  king,  he  takes  from  him  bis  l;>one,  and  either 
keeps  it,  or  bestows  it  upon  some  other  person,  as  he  may 
think  right :  but  the  chief  rupacks  of  towns  or  districts 
being  hereditary,  he  cannot  displace  them  without  danger  of 
a  revolt  from  his  government/      ,  ... 

The  ciiief  of  Artingall  was  the  rival  of  Abba  Thullp. 
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Soon  after  the  departure  of  the  ship  from  China,  AVhi 
Thulie  solicited  the  assistance  of  the  English  agahist  him, 
but  was  answered,  that  their  orders  were  not  to  enter,  npon 
any  account^  into  the  disputes  of  the  natives.  The  answer 
^^as  received  with  expressive  marks  of  disappointment,  but 
Vithont  anger ;  bat  at  last  a  point  was  gained,  that  the  En^* 
Bsh  should  be  ready  to  cover  the  retreat  of  their  friends,  if 
necessary,  and  this  indirect  aid  gave  spirits  to  the  assailants, 
who  were  victorious. 

On  the  return  of  the  ship  from  Macao,  another  request 
was  made  for  assistance,  which  was  complied  with,  and  the 
combined  armies  went  together  to  the  attack  of  ArtingalK 
Such  force  was  not  to  be  resisted ;  but  happily  an  accommo* 
dation  topk  place  without  bloodshed.  *  Abba  Thulie  was' 
thus,  by  the^  exertions  and  assistance  of  the  English,  plaoed 
in  peace  and  glory  among  his  affectionate  and  m^al  people, 
and  after  this  expedition,  acknowledged  the  superior  rupack 
6f  all  the  Pelew  islands.' 

On  the  27th  of  June,  1791,  the  ships  sailed  from  these 
islands  to  survey  the  coast  of  Guinea,  taking  with  them  some 
of  the  natives ;  and  in  their  survey,  one  occurrence  todk 
place,  which,  melancholjp*  as  it  was,  ^ave  occasion  to  the 
crews  to  shew  a  degree  of  humanity,  which  is  often  wanted 
.  in  voyages  of  discovery.    The  savages  at  one  place  killed'in 
«  very  unjustifiable  manner  their  surgeon,*^  and  a  consultation 
was  held,  on  the  propriety  of  landing  to  demand  justice  from 
the  inhabitants  of  the  village  from  whence  the  canoes  had 
come ;  but  as  this  itieasure  would  have  involved  the  innocent 
with  the  guilty,  not  to  mention  the  risk  of  lives  in  the  execu«  ' 
l^on,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  give  up  all  thoughts  of  re- 
irenge,  and  to  proceed  on  the  voyage.    Such  has  been  the 
liumane  conduct  not  only  of  an   individual  ship,  but  of  the 
people  of  England  at  large  ;  'who  have  always  shewn  them^ 
selves  more  studious  to  pacify  animosities  than  to  increase  or 
xevenee  them ;  never  wishing  to  unsheath  the  sword,  except 
in  such  cases  as  have  deeply  affected  immediate  security,  or 
the  honour  and  prosperity  of  the  nation.'  On  their  arrival  again 
at  the  Pelew  islands  on  the  £Oth  of  January,  1793,  the  first 
intelligence  they  received  was  that  of  the  death  of  Abba  Thulie^ 
'  and  of  the  succession  of  his  brother  to  the  supreme  authority. 
They  were  received  with  the  usual  jo^,  and  landed  the  cattk, 
seed,  jgrain,  and  various   other  articles,  which  had  been 
brought  for  this  purpose  from  the  Sooloo  islands ;  and  just- 
before  the  time  arrived  for  its  departure,  the  following  verjf 
extraordinary  letter  was  received  b^  the  Lieutenant  of  i 
■bip^the  other  having  previously  swifd  for  Chinai  . 
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*  To  Mn  Joif  V  W£00£BOROVOR« 

*'Siii,  Having  ma<)6  known  to  the  honorable  Coort  of  Directors 
lliy  intention  of  remaining  at  this  place,  you  will  take  charge  of  the 
Pan  Tilt  By  with  all  her  stores  and  provisions;  also  the  jonmals, 
cbarts^  surveying  instmments,  and  every  thing  belonging  thereto  | 
you  irill  make  out  exact  inyentories  of  all  the  stores  belonging  t9 
Uie  vessel,  also  duplicates  of  the  same  to  be  lodged  with  me  or  mjr 
altornies:  the  originals  you  will  deliver  to  the  Bombay  Presidencyt 
with  the  other  account*  which  you  will  be  charged  with. 

'  I  will  write  to  the  Bombay  Presidency  the  cause  I  have  for  re- 
maining at  this  place.  It  will  be  a  sufficient  vindication  for  you,, 
and  the  rest  pf  the  gentlemen  belonging  to  the  vessel,  for  me  herct 
to  acknowledge,  that  you  have  used  every  argument  in  your  power 
to  persuade  me  from  this  uncommon  and  unprecedented  step ;  and 
t  say,  moreover,  you  have  not  only  done  your  duty  in  this  point, 
btit  in  every  other,  as  officers  and  gentlemen  could  do,  since!  had 
tlie  Ikonour  of  commanding  the  Panther. 

*  ConsideriDg  my  circumstances  and  rank  in  the  service,  this  step 
#QI  be  taken  as  an  act  of  insanity,  of  the  eliect  of  some  disorder; 
however,  this  is  not  the  case ;  for  I  have  determined  upon  it  ever 
sinoa  I  left  Bencocrfen,  and  have  provided  accordingly  at  the  differ'* 
eat  ports  we  touched  at;  and  it  ia  ootliing  but  my  zeal  fornoiy 
qomury  that  prompts  rae  to  follow  this  resolution ;  and  I  hope  to 
succeed  in  the  plan  I  have  formed,  which  may  bene6t  my  countryr 
and  the  world  in  general,  by  enlightening  the  minds  of  those  noble 
islanders :  should  I  fail  in  the  attempt,  it  is  only  the  loss  of  an  indi« 
vidoal,  who  wished  to  do  good  to  his  fellow-creatures.  x 

^  To  make  my  situation  comfortable,  and  the  natives  attentive  to- 
me, inclosed  is  a  list  of  articles,  which  you  can  spare  from  the  ves** 
fel,  without  distressing  her  ia  her  now  situation/ 

("Signed^  •JoHK  M*CLtx»R/ 

The  articles  requested  were  allowed,  and  on  thq  3d  of 
l^ebruarj;.  Captain  M'Cluer  came  on  boards  resigned  hii 
command  to  his  lieutenant,  and  took  up  bis  residence  in  thm 
spot,  which  seme  time  before  he  bad  declared  to  be  an  enrthly 
paradise.  On  the  14th,  the  ship  set  sail,  and  arrived  at  Bom« 
pay  on  Saturday,  the  17th  ot  August,  after  an  absence  oi 
nearly  th^e  years,  the  vessels  having  left  the  harbodr  o^ 
Bombay  on  the  ^4th  of  August,  1790. 

Fifteen  months  stay  in  paradise  was  too  much  for  th^ 
active  mind  of  Captain  M^Cluer.  .  tired  with  his  situation^ 
ealen  up  with  ennuip  and  an:;ious  to  hear  the  news^  he  em- 
barked on  board  his  boat  with  three  Malay  men  and  two  of 
bis  own  slaves;  and  a  letter  dated  the  14th  of  June,  1794, 
announced  that  he  was  at  that  time  in  Macao.  He  informs 
liis  correspondents  '  that  the  soil  of  Cooroora  is  reosarkaUy 
fertile, yielding  two  crops  of  rice  in  nine  months^  that  th« 
cattle,  sheep,  and  goats  throve  so  amaxingly  on  the  herbage^ 

CaiT.  Riv,  Vol.  ^,  Jubf,  l»05.  r^       T 
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as  to  be  «carceW  able  to  walk,  and  tbat  severtil  had  died  in 
consequence  of  ovier-feeding ;  that  having  had  a  son  born 
tbere^  tlie  natives  were  much  pleased,  saying  they  should 
now  have  an  English  Abba  Thulle.  He  adds  also  a  hope, 
that  his  rank  in  the  Bombay  marine  might  be  continued, 
notwithstanding  his  having  remained  on  the  Pelew  islands 
without  leave,  as  it  was  a  step  taken  by  him  to  benefit  bis 
country/ 

At  Macao  he  {:>urchased  a  vessel,  returned  to  the  Pelew 
islands,  embarked  his  Family  and  property,  with  several  na- 
iiyesof  both  sexes,  and  touching  at  Bencoolen,  sent  ^  some  of 
his  family  with  six  Pelew  women  to  Bombay  on  board  a  fri* 
g<ite,  bound  foe  that  port/    He  proceeded  with  the  other  na- 
tives to  Bengal,  whence  he  again  sailed,  arid  the  fate  of  him- 
self and  crew  remains  unknown.    Threeof  the  Pelew  womea 
were  living  about  three  miles  from  Bombay,  when  Captain 
Wilson  arrived  at  that  town,  in  July,  1797>  and  a  represeo^^ 
tation  of  their  case  having  been  made  to  government,  it  waa 
determined  that  they  should  be  conveyed  to  their  home,  and 
Captain  Wilson  gave  them  a  passage  in  bis  ship  to  Chida, 
^Here  a  vessel  was  procured   for  them,    and  sailing  from 
Macao  on  the  14th  of  March,  I79B,  they  reached,  after  a 
tedious  voyage,  their  native  home,  and  their  return,  with  the 
tight  of  the  English,  inspired  the  place  with  universal  joy. 
Ine  sheep  only  had  failed,  of  the  stock  that  had  been  landed 
originally;  goats  and  pigs  were  plcntifbl,  but  no  information 
is  given  us  of  the  state  of  cultivation,  nor  the  use  that  had 
been  made  of  the  tools  which  had  in  such  prodigious  abundanc^ 
been  bestowed  on  the  inhabitants.  In  1802,  a  vessel  touched 
at  the  islands:  in  one  of  the  canoes  that  came  oflfto  itwasan 
Englishman^    who   with  three    more   Europeans   belonged 
to  a  country  ship  then  gone  to  Port  Jackson.    They  were 
left,  he  said,  on  the  island  to  collect  beech  de  mer,  tortoisa 
shell,  sharks'  (ins,  and  other  articles  for   the  China  market, 
find  this  was  the  fourth  tfme  he  bad  been  left  on  the  islands 
for  the  same  purpose,  where  he  always  had  met  with  the  mosi 
friendly  and  nospitable  attention  from  the  inhabitants. 

»■■■■>  fc      "  ■     ■        ■     I    ■       .-^  ■■■  .       "-    I -,11.  I  ,  ,    ,  ■     .r 

Art.  VII. — I%e  Tomb  of  Alexander.  A  Dissertation  on  the 
Sarcophagus  brought  from  A Icjandria^. -and  now  in  the 
British  Museum.  By  Edward  Daniel  aarke,L.L.D.  FeU 
low  of  Jesus  College^,  Cambridge.  Ato.  18i.  Mawman.  1805. 

WHEN  we  first  laid  ourJ>ands  upon  this  curious  book^. 
we  could  not  bot  exclaim  with  Hamlet, 

*  Why  rosy  not  imagination  trace  the  noble  dust  of  Alcxavoek^ 
'^IMie  fin4  it  ytoppiog  a  bai^'^ole;# 
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The  process  of  iavestigation^  too^  seemed  similar ; 

'  As  thus;  Alexander  died ;  Alexander  was  buried ;  Alexander  re« 
turneth  to  dost;  the  dust  is  earth ;  of  that  we  hiake  loam ;-  and  why 
of  that  loam  wbereunto  he  was  converted,  might  they  not  stop  a 
heer-barrei  V 

But  the  learning  it  contains,  soon  convinced  us,  that  in  this 
instance  it  was  not  mere  imagination  that  bad  gone  so  far. 

With  the  title  we  cannot  but  confess  ourselves  displeased; 
since  it  appears  absolutely  to  decide  upon  a  subject  on  which 
tradition  is  hardly  supported  even  by  presumptive  evidence: 
and  though  further  and  more  dispassionate  inquiry  con« 
vinced  us  that  Dr.  Clarke  had  spared  no  pains  to  ascertain  ' 
the  authenticity  of  the  monument  in  question^  yet  we  think 
it  too  much  to  announce  it  in  the  title  as  the  actual  ^Tonib 
of  Alexander/  The  same  objection,  however,  extends  much 
farther  than  the  title,  for  in  the  mtroduction,  the  receptacle 
described  by  Strabo,  and  the  sarcophagus,  which  forms  the 
anbiect  of  the  work,  are  indiscriminately  spoken  of  as  Alex- 
anaer's  Tomb. 

The  Introduction  is  principally  devoted  to  some  observa- 
tions on  th^  apotheosis  and  portrait  of  tlie  Macedonian  hero. 

'  As  a  prelude  (sa3^s  Dr.  Clarke)  to  the  history  of  an  Egyptian 
monument,  characterized  by  signs  that  have  no  reference  to  the 
language  or  mythology  of  Greece,  it  is  of  consequence  to  show  that 
the  superstition  respecting  Alexander's  Tomb  was  not  Grecian,  but 
Egyptian ;  that  his  image  was  reverenced  after  his  death ;  and  that, 
in  the  various  homage  thus  paid  to  him,  he  was  worshipped  as  an 
Egyptian  God.  The  apotheosis  typified  on  the  medals  of  Lysi- . 
machus  will  then  appear  further  confirmed  by  the  collateral  evidence 
of  hieroglyphic  characters  inscribed  upon  the  Tomb;  nor  will  the 
sacred  writing  of  the  priests  of  Egypt  appear  more  peculiariy  appro^ 
priate,  than  upon  a  monument  which  inclosed  the  body  of  the  son  of 
Ammon* 

Whatever  might  be  the  superstition  respecting  Alexander's 
Tomb,  his  funeral  rites  at  least  were  Grecian:  and  though  it 
did  not  follow  of  necessity  that  any  thing  Greek  should  cha* 
racterize  the  place  of  his  deposit,  vel  it  is  strange,  that  an 
hieroglyphic  illustration  of  his  apotheosis,  if  it  ever  did  exist 
upon  his  tomb,  should  be  unnoticed  by  any  one  of  the  writers 
by.  whom  his  burial  place  is  mentioned.  The  Tomb  must  b«  , 
very  clearly  ascertained  before  the  evidence  of  its  hierogly- 
phic characters  can  be  allowed  to  confirm  the  apotheosis 
typified  on  the  medals  of  Lysimachus. 

The  remarks  in  this  portion  of  the  work  are,  for  the  molt 
part,  judicious^  and  i^  Dr.  Clarke's  idea  ttrictly  applicable 
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to  the  investigation.   But  there  isra  passage  in  the  early  part 
x>f  the  Introduction  which  must  not  pass  unnoticed. 

^  It  has  been  tmMwkat  ho$tl^  qffirmedy  that  the  Egyptians  al- 
ways  buried  their  dead  in  an  upright  posture;  which  can  neither  be 
reconciled  with  the  appearance  of  the  tombs  of  the  kings . of  Hiebesy 
nor  with  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  principal  pyramid  at  Me»Dphis» 
The  interior  chamber  of  that  monument  exhibits  at  this  moment  a 
sarcophagus  similar  to  the  Tomb  of  Alexander.  Another,  of  the 
same  size  and  the  same  form,  is  now  in  the  British  Museum.  It  was 
brought  by  the  French  from  Cairo  to  Alexandria,  and  has  been  de« 
Scribed  by  Pocockc,  Maillet,  Niebuhr,  and  Browne.  It  once  stood 
near  the  Old  Castle  KidUuft  ei  KaMk  in  Cairo,  and  was  called  the 
Lover's  Fou$dain.  Dooon,  in  bis  description  of  the  Theban  tembg^ 
not  only  proves  chat  such  a  mode  of  burial  was  consistent  with  tko 
custoBis  of  Egypt,  in  the  remotest  periods  of  its  history,  bat  he  refers  to 
the  particular  sarcophagus  which  forms  the  sublet  of  this  work,  to  e^ 
plain  the  sort  of  receptacle  in  which  the  bodies  were  placed.  *  The  saff« 
cophagi,'  says  he,*  '  appeared  insulated  at  the  bottoms  of  ail  the  gM^ 
leries,  of  a  single  block  of  granite  each»  of  twelve  feet  in  length,  and 
eight  in  width,  decorated  wiihin-side  and  without  with  hieroglypkict ; 
Hounded  at  one  end,  squared  at  theotlier,  lykethat  ot  St.  Atha* 
!f  Asius  AT  Alexandhia;  and  surmounted  by  lids  of  the  same  ma« 
terials,  and  proportionate  bulk/  shutting  with  grooves/ 

Sarcophagi,  in  fact,  are  not  numerous  in  Btfypt.  They  are 
ffenerallv  supposed  to  be  of  higher  antiquity  than  the  time  of 
Alexander;  and  to  have  been  used  by  those  only  whose  rank 
might  have  claimed  a  pyramid^  bnt  whose  fortunes  were  no* 
equal  to  the  building  of  it.  Yet  surely  it  will  surprise  the 
reader  to  l^aro»  that  one  of  the  principal  writers  Sy  wboiii  tki 
'  fact  above  alluded  to,  has  so  loouiljf  hetn  cffirmcd,  was  Uero« 
dotu8>  wholived  and  waa  initiated  among  the  Egyptian prittts^ 
and  whose  express  words  are  these :    - 

i^iAifOv  rvwcv  atBftuvotilta'  vottiamfMtoi  h,  t^tfywai  ^v  rncpop* 

OP^ON  nPOZ  XOIKON*     Euterpe.  lxxj|;viu 

However,  that  in  some  cases  the  usual  practice  Was  de- 
parted from,  is  more  than  probable;  and  if  any  thing  may 
be  gathered  from  the  ancient  writers  who  mention  the  impe- 
rial visits  to  the  corpse  of  Alexander^  it  iSj  that  his  body  was 
placed  in  an  horizontal  posture. 

We  now  come  to  the  body  of  the  work  ilself.  A.t  th« 
opening  of  the  testimonies^  Drt  Clarke  endeavours  tp  explain 


/  i2)«Mi'»  T^jait  ea  figjpt»»  Ton.  i  p.  f!fe.* 
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wby  tbis  montimentj  with  others  that  accompanied  it  from 
Egypt,  received,  at  their  first  arrival,  scarce  any  illustration. 
It  is  done,  however^  witli  too  much  parade,  and  is  perhapa 
not  altogether  sa  clear  as  a  candid  reader  might  desire. 

'  At  an  early  period  after  the  invasion  of  Egypt  by  the  French,  De- 
json  and  Dolomieuxi  as  related  by  the  former,  i-  were  employed  ia 
the  examination  of  the  antiquities  of  Alexandria.  Among  other  pb*- 
jectsof  curiosity,  a  small  temple,  containing,  according  to  the  account 
given  by  the  Arabs  at  this  hour,  tus  toub  of  IscandeRiIT  tha 
rouNOiR  OF  Tii£  ciTT,  was  shewn  to  them  in  the  mosque  of  St* 
Athanasius.  The  gratificationafibrded  in  viewing  it  was  heighteiijed 
by  the  recollection  that  hitherto  Mahometans  alone  had  beenpermit* 
tod  to  enter  the  sacred  inclosure.  Leo  Africanus^  had  given  a  his^ 
loiy  of  this  Tomb  subsequent  to  the  conquest  of  Alexandria  by  the 
Saracens;  and  our  countryman  Sandys|{  ha!d  noticed  the  tradition  con^- 
cerning  it  above  a  century  before  the  arrival  of  the  French*  We 
cannot  therefore  suppose  the  chosen  sages  of  the  Republic  were  un- 
acquainted with  those  authors;  and  it  were  injustice  to  presume  the 
tradition  had  escaped  their  inquiry/ 

In  the  first  part  of  the  extract,  Denon  and  Dolomieux  are 
represented  to  have  been  expressly  shewn  the  sarcophagus 
as  Alexander's  tomb ;  at  least  the  ij^ader  is  lefl  with  some* 
thing  more  than  a  strong  inference  on  the  subject;  while  iti 
the  latter  part  it  is  only  presumed  that^  with  them,  the  tradi^f 
tion  could  not  have  escaped  inquiry.  The  astonishment 
e^rciled  in  Denon,  however,  by  a  view  of  this  wonderful 
sarcophagus,  and  the  feelings  called  forth  by  its  contemplar 
lion,  with  us  appear  to  have  arisep  from  a  very  ditferent  causa 
to  that  which  Dr.  Clarke  ascribes.  The  account  given  by 
Denon  we  shall  extract,  marking  with  capitals  and  italics 
those  passages  on  which  JDr.  Clarke  seems  principally  to  have 
rested. 

«  Near  these  baths  is  one  of  the  principal  mosques,  formerly  a  pri- 
mitive church,  under  the  name  of  St.  Athanasius.  This  edifice, 
ruinous  as  mo^nificetit,  may  r.fford  an  idea  of  the  negligence  of  the 
Turks  rebpecciog  objects  of  whicfi  tltcy  are  the  most  jc4ilous.    Before 


♦  '  Voj«ge  en  Egypte,  Tom.  I.  p.  3«.* 

^  'The  mode  of  writing  tliif  name  is  frcquentlj  v«rie4.  Some  of  the  Oriental 
Dictionaries  make  iti  urthogrsphy  Secandtr  ;  others  Hcandcr,  Richardson  f  Die 
tiomiry»  Vol.  II  p.  JOiJi)  malics  it  IscamUr,  winch  is  also  the  manner  in  which 
Sale  WTiifes  it  in  his  Translatioa  of  the  Koran.  See  Vol.  11.  p.  1!<4.  Note  (I) 
iTiey  are  all  attempts  to  imitate  the  Arabic  pronunciation- of  the  same  word» 
Attiitnder.  The  Arabs  considering  AWt  an  article,  omit  it ;  on  which  account 
tlie  name  becomes  Yaandevt  and,  in  tlivir  pronunciation,  Fscander,  D*Ilerbelot^ 
(Bihluiih^quc  Orientals,  p.  317)  writes  it  "EhCander,  and  likender,* 

^  '  Alexandria;  Descript.  Toin>  H.  Ijt^.  viii.  p^  #77.  edit.  ElSevir.  tC^* 

i  JJAiidy's  Travels,  p.  lJ2.cdit.  Loud.  ioJii,  r^  i 
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t7t  Chi*$'$  Tomb  tfJUMwitK 

our  anivsl  thty  tufferad  no  Christian  to  approach*  and  choie  (o  iwif^ 
a  guard  there  rather  than  to  repair  the  gatf^;.  In  the  state  in  which 
WV  fuund  them,  they  could  neither  close  nor  move  upon  their  hinges. 
'  In  the  middle  of  the  court  of  that  mosque,  a  small  octagon  tem* 
plef  incloses  a  cistern  of  Egyptian  brccia  of  incomparable  beauty, 
botti  on  account  of  its  nature,  and  of  the  innumerable  hieroglyphic 
fgures  with  which  it  is  covered  within  and  without.  This  monument, 
'Which  is,  without  doubt,  a  sarcophagus  of  ancient  Egypt ^  vili  beper^ 
Maps  illustrated  by  volumes  of  dissertations*  It  would  have  required  a 
month  to  have  designed  them  in  detail,  I  had  only  time  to  take  the 
general  form,  of  which  the  draught  may  be  seen  (Plate  9,  No.  5.)  ^ 
and  I  ought  to  add,  that  it  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  prem 
cious  morsels , of  antiquity  f  and  one  of  the  chirf  spoils  of  Egypt^  with 
vhich  it  might  be  wished  we  could  enrich  one  df  our  museums.  Mr 

ENTHUSIASM  WAS   FAKTICIPATED  BY  DOLOMIBUX,    WMaV   WB 
TOOKTHia  DISCOVERBO  TUKS  PREClOVft  MO|IVIiKVT.'§ 

Yet,  surely,  there  is  nothing  here  that  seenis  at  all  to  coun- 
tenance the  notion  that  either  Denon  or  Dolomieux  enter- 
tained the  idea  that  this  was  the  tomb  of  Alexander.  They 
considered  it  as  no  other  than  one  of  the  sttipendous  works 
of  ancient  Egyptian  ffreatness.  The  dissertations  they  spoke 
of,  were  only  those  which  its  hieroglyphics  were  likely  to  oc- 
casion. And  they  considered  it  as  a jprecious  morsel  of  an^ 
tiquity,  not  more  on  account  of  its  origin  and  a^e,  than  iu 
beauty  as  a  mineralogical  composition,  which^  till  the  arrival 
of  this  curious  relic,  except  in  one  single  specimen,  was  no- 
known  to  Europe. 

We  shall,  first,  dve  an  exact  description  of  the  great  sar- 
cophagus, with  all  the  particulars  relating  to  irs  history: 
and  then,  having  considered  the  testimonies  of  the  ancient 
writers  concerning  the  acknowledged  fomft  of  Alexander,  en- 
deavour to  ascertain  how  fiir  tne  facts  which  are  detailed 
concerning  each,  can  possibly  be  reconciled. 

The  souare  chest,  or  sarcophagus  in  question,  in  its  great- 
est lenglo,  is  ten  feet,  five  feet  and  an  half  in  width,  and 
rather  more  than  four  feet  in  height ;  it  is  rounded  .off  at 


t '  So  in  Leo  Africinuft,  Tom.  U.  lib.  Wii.  p.  677.  edit.  ElMvir  I65f .  'Nf({v« 
prvtennittendora  videtnr,  in  medio  Alexandriie  roderuro,  aloictlak  instae 
•ACbLLi  coNftTnvcTAU  idhnc  ftupercssc,  imsioni  %¥,tv lv.h%o,*  &c.  And  %U 
t«rnrards  in  Sandys,  'A  little  chapkl  ;  within,  sTumbl.* — It  is  impossible 
for  idrniity  to  be  more  strikingly  exemplified  by  the  coincidence  of  writers,  of 
diflfereut  countries^  Tisiting  the  same  object,  at  different  periods.  And  this 
tomb  Leo  and  Sandys  both  mention  as  the  reputed  Tomb  or  ALBSAvi»t.K. 
Could  Denon  be  ignorant  of  this  P  It  matters  not  if  he  were, — the  inhabitanu 
f  ave  the  same  account  of  it  to  him.' 

,  $  <  In  this  passuge  I  have  endeavoured  to  translate  the  French  as  literally  as  it 
is  possible  to  re»«ler  it  into  Knglish  ;  preferriiif;  the  inlroduction  oi  Gallu'\$i& 
sathe^  tban  deviatiuas  fiow  the  original  text  iur  the  sake  of  eltgaucc* 
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ikb  opper  md,  and  covered,  lK>tb  internally  and  ettemMyi 
with  hieroglypbicB.  One  of  the  symbols  we  cannot  bat  men-* 
ticn  with  astonishment.    It  represents  the  figure  of  a  manr 

C laced  horizontally,  upon  his  back^  (with  the  beetle,  the  em- 
lem  of  the  Deity,  at  his  head)  surronnded  by  a  Serpent :  and 
strongly  resembling  the  [ndian  representation  of  the  sleep  of. 
Veeshnu.  In  the  liieroglyphic,  the  serpent  has^ur  heads : 
in  the  Indian  painting,  ^re. 

In  its  composition,  to  use  the  terms  of  Professor  Hail* 
stone's  letter  to  Dr.  Clarke,  (Append.  No.  3)  the  sarcophagus 
is  an  indefinite  concretion  of  fragments,  in  which  iasper  and 
bornstone  form  the  most  prevaiUng  species.  '  Tne  basis  of 
it  seems  to  be  a  greenish  argillaceous  substance  resembling 
ehlorite  earth,  connecting  small  grains  of  pellucid  quarts  and 
minute  fragments  of  a' black  sciiistus  rock/  Its  beauty  is 
incomparable. 

Till  the  invasion  of  Egypt  by  the  French,  it  bad  been, 
long  jealously  preserved  iu  a  small  octagon  temple  within  tbe 
great  court  of  the  mosque  of  St.  Athanasius  in  Alexandria, 
where  the  avarice  or  enthusiasm  of  the  Moslems^  during  the 
period  of  the  late  invasion,  is  said  to  have  represented  it  as* 
the  tomb  oi  Iscavj)]&r,  the  founder  of  their  citj/;  and  whenoej» . 
Dr.  Clarke  asserts,  it  was  borne  away,  amid  the  howling  and 
lamentation  of  its  deluded  worshippers. 

The  earliest  mention  that  w^  find  of  a  sarcophagus  like 
that  which  we  havedescribedi  at  Alexandria,  is  by  Benjamin 
of  Tudela,  a  Spt^nish  Jew,  who  lived  abput  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century.  But  the  one  he  saw,  only  answered  to  that 
of  the  Museum,  as  far  as  tbe  hieroglyphics  were  concerned ; 
for  it  was  upon  the  sea-shore ;  its  diminsions  were  considerably 

freater;  and  the  tradition  of  the  country  vvm,  that  it  ante 
elonged  to  a  monarch  whose  memory  had  not  survived  the 
deiuge.i  In  short,  the  first  mention  of  the  toinb  at  tbe  Ma« 
seum  was  made  by  Leo  Africaniis,  who  visited  Alexandria  in 
1491,  above  twelve  hundred  years  after  the  existence  of  the  * 
real  tomb  of  Alexander  had  been  last  mentioned.  Marmol, 
the  Spaniard,  who  followed  him  early  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, also  mentions  it;  but  his  work  was  almost  a  verbal 
copy  of  Leo's :  he  says,  the  sepulchre  was  honoured  by  th# 
sectaries^  who  believed  it  to  contain  the  body  of  Alexander 


t  'Sar  ]e  bord  de  la  mer,  il  y  a  on  tombeau  de  Marbre«  o\k  tont  graves  touta< 
sortes  d*oiisetiuz  &  toutes  turtfs.d*«iiimeaux,  U  toUt  artec  dts  itacriptiom  atw 
ciennft  gue  persawie  ne  connoit.  On  croit  avec  qoelque  vraisemblance  que  c'est 
4*un  ancien  Roi  avant  le  dclngv.  La  Itmgeur  de  ce  fepulchre  est  de  15  emfan$^ 
i  U  iargw,r  de  its.'  Bcnj.  dt  Tudela.  £d.  Amtt.  X.  «b.  x«U» 
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fit  CkfAi^^T^9f.^aumdif* 

tibe  QmiA.    So-  thai  at  ikM  perfod  th«  atfcoriHtgof  mttk 
kafe  bc^o  ckned.     This  curious  chest  is  also  meDtion^ 
^   b J  the  generalitj  of  subsequent  writers ;  bat  none  of 
ibem  appear  to  have  considered  it  as  the  receptacle  of  any 
l^ticular  person  whose  name  had  been  transmitted.    And 
several  men  of  higher  authority  and  greater  character  tbaa 
Marmol^   expressly  declare  that  it  was  in  vain  they  in- 
quired for  the  tomb  of  Alexander.    Furer^  who  weut  to 
JSgypt  in  1565j  though  minute  in  regard  to  Alexandria^  is 
•iknt  on  the  subject  of  the  tomb.    Boucher^  who  published 
bis  Bouquet  sacri  in  l6ld,  is  equally  so ;  and  Vansleb,  who 
performed  his  voyage  ia  1672  and  1D7S>  appears  to  have  beea 
as  uneonscious  of  iu  existence  as  either  of  the^.    Pococka 
aaya^  ^  As  the  Mahometans  Have  a  great  regard  ^or  the  mt^ 
moty  of  Alexander^  so  there  have  been  travellers  who  relate 
that  they  pretend  to  have  his  body  in  some  moeque*;  bui  €ii 
frti^nt  tkey  have  no  account  of  its*   (Description  of  the  Eastj 
▼ol.  i.  p.  4.)    Norden's  words  are  yet  more  pointed;   and 
J)r.  Clarke  has  not  thought  it  necessary  to  arrange  them 
with  his  Testimonies.    He  states^  that  ^  The  tomb  of  Alex<r 
ander^  which^  according  to  the  report  of  an  author  of  the  fit* 
teenth  century,  subsisted  still  in  his  time,  and  was  respected 
by  the  Saracens,  is  no  longer  to  be  seen ;  even  the  tradition  of 
the  people  concerning  it  is  entirely  lost,    I  have  sought  with-* 
out  success  for  this  tomb ;  1  have  in  vain  endeavoured  to  in* 
•form  myself  about  it.'     Van  Egmont,  it  appears,  had  heaid 
of  the  sarcophagus  we  are  now  considering,  but  be  heard 
#f  it  only  as  a  chest,  which,  according  to  the  tradition  of  the 
Turks,  no  man  could  approach.     He  further  tells  us  tliat 
the  Jews,  whose  situation  and  intercourse  must  have  ren- 
dered their  access  to  common  traditions  easy,  and  who  were 
irery  particular  in  their  account  of  the  mosque,  *  with  regard 
to  the  dangerous  chest,'  acknowledged  themselves  *'  entirely 
ienorant.'    Niebnhr  makes  no  mention  whatever  either  of 
the  tomb  or  the  tradition.     Bruce  confes^ses  himself  to  have 
been  as  unsuccessful  in  his  inquirir<;  as  Norden.    Irwin,  who 
saw  the  chest,  and  considered  it  as  an  '  interesting'  object, 
only  says,  that  '  from  a  rail  which  inclosed  it,  it  appears  to 
have  served  some  religious  purpose ;'  and  Sohnitii,  whose 
attention  was  minute,  not  only  in  regard  to  the  sarcophagus, 
but  the  teqiple  that  contained  it,  (which  he  tells  us  was 
erected  by  one  of  the  Caliphs)  merely  expresses  a  hope  that, 
when  the  hteroglvphiclanguaeeshftll  be  understood, '  we  may, 
perhaps,  learn  the  origin  of  the  sarcophagw%  and  the  history 
of  the  puissant  man  whose  spoils  it  contained.*    Denon  ancl 
][)oioi|i}eua('s  visit  to  this  singular  relic,  has  b^^n  alreadv  t}Ch 
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Oeed,  and  w€  have  now  to  stute^  in  few  words » fheamnt  hf 
which  Dr.  Clarke  ascertained^  to  bi^  own  setisfactiofn,  thaQ 
the^  sarcophagus  of  the  Museum  was  Che  real  depository  of 
Alexander. 

*  I  arrived  at  Alexandria  (says  Dr. Clarke.)  by  day-break;  yet^ 
even  at  tliat  early  hour,  theCommaodf  r  in  Chief  had  been  some  tim« 
on  horseback,  inspecting  the  lines.  At  his  return/  be  received  me 
with  the  greatest  kindness ;  and,  as  the  capitulation  had  begun,  fas 
sent  me  immediately  into  Alexandria,  supplying  me  vith  horses^ 
forage,  a  passport,  and  every  thing  that  might  expedite  and  facilitata 
my  inquiry,  and  cause  the  monument,  of  which  I  had  received  in- 
formation at  Cairo,  to  be  surrendered.  I  had  also  his  permissiou  ui 
feceive  the  Rosetta 'stone,  and  to  copy  its  inscriptions ;  fearful  len 
any  accident  might  befal  it,  either  while  it  remained  in  the  possessioa 
of  the  enemy,  01;  in  its  passage  home.  His  Lordship  had  already  ob« 
taiuedan  impression  from  the  stone,  made  upon  paper  by  some  Mea<« 
ber  of  the  Institute,  which  he  kindly  allowed  me  to  use ;  but  tka 
characters  so  impressed  were  too.  imperfectly  marked  to  afford  m 
fiiithful  representation  of  the  original.^  I'hus  provided,  I  left  tba 
British  camp,  and  prepared  to  enter  Alexandria.' 

*  We  had  scarcely  reached  the  house  in  which  we  were  to  resid^ 
when  a  party  of  the  merchants  of  the  place^  who  had  heard  the  na- 
ture of  our  errand,  came  to  congratulate  us  on  the  capture  of  Alex* 
andria,  and  to  express  their  anxiety  to  serve  the  English.  As  soon 
as  the  room  was  cleared  of  other  visitants,  speaking  with  great  cir- 
cumspection and  in  a  low  voice,  tbey  asked  it*  our  business  in  Alex- 
andria related  to  the  antiquities  collected  by  the  French  ?  Upon  be* 
ing  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and,  in  proof  of  it,  the  copy  of  tha 
Rosetta  Stone  being  produced,  the  principal  of  them  said,  'Does 
your  Commander  in  Chief  know  that  tbcy  have  the  I'omb  of  Alex- 
ander?' We  desired  them  to  de^ribe  it  ;^  upon  which  they  said,  it 
was  a  beautiful  green  stone,  taken  from  the  mosque  of  St.  Athana- 
sius;  which,  among  the  inhabitants,  had  always  borne  that  appella- 
tion. ,  Our  letters  and  iasiructions  from  Cairo  evidently  referred  t# 
the  same  monument.  'It  io  the  object'  they  continued,  *  of  our  presvnl 
visit;  and  we  will  shew  you  where  they  have  concealed  it/  They  thea 
related  the  measures  used  by  the  French ;  the  extraordinary  care  they 
had  observed  to  prevent  any  intelligence  of  it;  the  indignation  shewed 
by  the  Mahometans  at  its  r<  moviil ;  the  veneration  in  which  they  held 
it;  and  the  tradition  fiimiliHrtOHll  of  them  respecting  its  origin.  I  con- 
versed afterwards  with  several  of  the  Mat.omi.»tans,  both  Arab*  and 


J  Th1»  invaluabtc  moniirarnt  was  t^f^rrwards  delivered  tip  in  tl»e  streets  <jf 
Alexandria,  (Mr.  Cripps,  Mr.  Hainiltoiiy  and  my»€*lt',  bcinj;  present)  by  a  Mem* 
her  of  tbe  lustUute,  tVom  the  warehouse  in  which  they  bad  concealed  it,  coverei| 
with  mat*.  The  ufitcer  who  surrnulered  it  expressed  at  the  same  time  his  ap- 
.preh<fn»ion  Int  tbe  indignation  of  the  Frfncli  troops  should  cause  its  destfoction, 
U  it  retuain<>d  tbere.  We  made  tbi*  ciren instance  known  to  Lord  Hutcbincoci. 
who  gave  orders  for  its  imni<;diatc removal;  and  it  wa^giveainchargi.toCDtouct 
'iiixuci,  unacf  whakc  care  ii  cuiM'v'.»alc  tv  bu^ianU.  ^  . 
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TarkSy  MiUi«sani«ftitbject;  not  only  those  who  weranttivetaftd  inbabil- 
smtof  the  eity^  bat  also  dervises  and  pilgrims ;  perscms  from  CoDsUnti« 
Bople^  Smyrna^  and  Aleppo,  who  hsui  visited,  or  who  bad  resided  at 
Alexandria;  and  they  all  agreed  in  one  uniform  tradition,  namclyt 

ITS  BEING  THE  TOMB  OF  ISCANDER  C^/eJOA^ffr)  TUB  FOUNDER 

or  THE  CITY  or  Alexandria. 

'  We  were  then  told  that  it  was  in  the  hold  of  an  hospital  ship,  in 
the  inner  harbour;  and  being  provided  with  a  boat,  we  there  found 
it,  half  filled  with  filthy  and  covered  with  the  rag^  of  the  sick  people 
OR  board.' 

On  this  narrative  we  shall  make  but  few  remarks*  Dr« 
Clarke^  it  appears^  had  received  his  traditionary  information 
of  the  tomb^  not  at  Jlexandria,  but  at  Cairo.  Scarcely  bad 
be  reached  the  bouse  in  the  former  city^  in  which  he  was  to 
veside,  when  a  party  of  merchants,  as  if  they  had  aeen  his 
pwrticolar  errand  in  his  person,  made  the  tomb  of  Alexander 
^.the  object  of  a  visit/  Yet  the  traditionary  tale  itself* 
though  confirmed,  not  only  by  *  natives  and  inhabitants  of 
the  city/  but  *  also  'by  pilgrims  and  dervises,  by  people  of 
Constantinople,  Smyrna,  and  Aleppo,'  had  totally  eluded  the 
•ftgacity  of  the  French,  who  had  been  for  so  long  a  period 
in  complete  possession  of  the  city.  If  the  tradition  was  so 
common,  why  was  it  communicated  only  to  a  solitary  tra- 
veller ?  . 

In  regard  to  the  actual  tomb,  such  as  it  has  been  described 
to  us  by  the  classic  writers,  our  evidence  is  considerably 
clearer.  ' 

After  two  years  spent  at  Babylon  in  making  preparations 
for  Alexander's  funeral,  the  body  begun  to  move  towards 
Pamaacus  on  its  way  to  Egypt.  Jt  was  conducted  by  Per<» 
diccasy  whose  intention  was  certainly  to  deposit  it  in  the 
temple  of  Ammon,  jn  the  sands  of  Libya.  Bni  whtn  Ptolo- 
my  received  intelligence  of  its  approach,  he  went  m  person 
|o  meet  it,  accompanied  by  an  army,  as  far  as  Syria.  Under 
pretence  of  rendering  funeral  honours  to  the  body,  he  pre- 
vented its  being  earned  agreeably  to  its  original  destination, 
and  conveyed  it  to  Memphis,  where  it  remained,  till  the 
sepulchre  was  finished  in  Alexandria,  in  which  he  intended 
to  place  it.  Pausanias,  Quintus  Curtius,  Diodorus  Siculus, 
Strabb,  and  other  writers,  all  confirm  the  truth  of  its  being 
nltimately  carried  to  Alexandria,  where  the  place  of  itsdepo* 
sit  was  consecrated  by  ceremonies  of  the  most  sacred  kind. 
From  Strabo  we  learn  that  Ptolomy  Lagus  had  inclosed  it  in 
a  covering  or  coffin  of  gold  :  but  that  another  of  the  Ptolo- 
mics,  Cybiosactcs,  about  the  OolU  year  before  the  Christian 
lera,  hsid  taken  it  away ;  and  that  lu  the  place  of  tlie  gold 
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coftn^  a  glass  one  bad  been  sobstUoted,  It.  was  no  doubt  in 
this  receptacle,  when  C^SAit  made  the  (irftt  of  the  imperial 
Tisits  to  the  corpse :  a  visit  .which  Dr.  Clarke  has  mention-- 
cd  very  slightly ;  perhaps  because  Caesar  seems,  according 
to  liucan's  description,  to  have  descended  to  a  sort  of  cata* 
.^mb« 

Cum  tibi  sacrato  Macedon  s«rvetur  in  mfro^ 
Et  reguin  cineres  extructo  inonte  quiescant  ;— 

though  in  this  case,  a  poet  may  not  be  altogether  satisfiactofy 
anthority. 

Augustus,  nearly  three  centuries  after  Alexander's  deatli^ 
made  another  visit,  and  the  attentions  which  he  showed  the 
corpse,  are  described  with  remarkable  minuteness  by  Diok 
Casstus  and  Suetonius.  The  latter  expressly  says  that  the 
body  having  been  taken  from  its  shrine,  was  viewed  by  Aii«, 
gustus  with  the  utmost  veneration ;  that  he  scattered  flower* 
over  it,  and  (as  Alexander  had  himself  done  to  the  tomb  of  Cy^ 
rus,)  adorned  it  with  a  golden  crown.  With  the' exact  periof| 
when  the  shrine  was  next  disturbed,  we  are  not  acquamted; 
but  Suetonius  tells  us  that  Caligula,  though  he  did  not  carry 
his  reverence  so  faf  as  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb,  wore 
the  breast-plate  of  Alexander  which  had  been  taken  from  it. 
8everus,  about  the  202d  year  of  the  Christian  aera,  made  the 
third  imperial  visit:  and  ordered  the  shrine,  which  had  till 
then  been  open,  to  be  closed.  Caracalla's  visit  in  the  year 
'  $13,  affords  the  last  mention  of  it.  The  Alexandrians  nad 
formed  a  hope  that  it  would  have  been  again  opened  to  their 
adoration ;  but  having  offered  sacrifice  in  the  temple,  the 
emperor  only  placed  a  purple  vest,  some  rings,  a  rich  girdle^ 
ana  a  few  other  costly  offerings,  upon  the  tomb.  Such,  al 
least,  is  the  account  left. us  by  Herodian;  and  as  Dr.  Clarke 
thinks  that  the  '  passage,  in  the  original,  affords  very  satisfac* 
tory  evidence  of  the  sarcophagus,  or  stonc'cqffin/  (p.  64}  it  it 
but  fair  that  we  should  transcribe  it. 

—  exf<9ey  VtXBt/f   tts    ro    AKt^i^^v   MMHMA,    i^r    n    ^>Mfuia  ^ 

^9?iVTtXkf  ifftft,  nrtfttXan  txvrwy  iiridisxc  rq  tialvw  £OPni« 

•The  distinction'  (Dr.  Clarke  continues)  'infade  by  Herodian^  be- 
tween the  monument^  MNHM  A,  and  the  immediate  receptacle  of  tie  bodtf^ 
£OPO£,  b  remarkable.  Homer  uses  the  word  ;eoPO£  in  this  sense.* 
lu  Dioiicorides,-^'  citrd  by  Scapula,  the  wordtt  ZOPOI  £AFK04»ArOI 
aliiUdc  to  a  particular  kind  of  stone,  which  had  the  property  of  cor- 


•  '  Iiua  V'.  90.»  i  '  Dioscurid.  lib.  ▼.  C.  14«.* 
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rodingdetil  bodictf'aBd  htst^oing  their  natural decosipo^ltioi);  wlitfoc# 
•tont  coffias  became  afterwards  designated  by  the  general  term 
Jiesk^attrs  or  sarcophagi.  Plutarch  also  u^es  the  words  AieiNAZ 
XCXPOrz,  stone  cqffinsJ* 

That  vfo^  tneahs'  a  ehesi,  or  $arcophagm,  we  readily  allow ; 
Ibut  thai  it  means  a  chesl  of  any  particular  material^  we  deny 
upon  the  best  authorities.  Plutarch^  under  such  an  impres- 
aioD,  would  have  been  wrong  in  saying  AIOINAS  ^opovf. 

From  tlie  time  of  Caracalla's  visit  we  have  no  farther  men- 
tion either  of  the  body  or  the  tomb  of  Alexa&der. 

*  The  time'  (says  Dr.  Clarke)  *  was  fast  approaching,  when  a  rcvo- 
lotion,  affecting  the  whole  of  the  Roman  empire,  by  producing  a  total 
ehange  of  religious  sentiments  in  Alexandria,  materially  affected  the 
safety  of  the  tomb.  It  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  centtiry 
when  Caraealk  paid  his  memorable  visit  to  that  city.  The  perse^ 
ention  of  the  Christians  was  then  preparing  the  overthrow  and 
destruction  of  the  heathen  idols ;  iind  that  century  had  scarcely 
elapsed  before  the  full  tide  of  religious  fury  burst  upon  the  templea 
#f  the  Pagan  world.  Their  complete  subversion  is  believed  to  hav^ 
taken  place  about  sixty  years  after  the  copversion  of  Constantine.f 
'  In  this  wide  and  various  prospect  of  devastation,  the  attention  of 
the  spectator  is  called  to  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Serapis, 
at  Ale.xandria/J  The  archiepiscopal  throne  of  that  city  was  then 
filled  by  Theophilus,^  described  by  Gibbon||  as  '  the  perpetual 
enemy  of  peace  and  virtue;  a  bold,  bad  man,  whose  hands  were 
alternately  polluted  with  gold  and  with  blood. 

*  In  consequence  of  the  insults  offered  by  that  prelate  to  the  Pagan 
temples,  the  greatest  disorder  took  place  in  Alexandria.  An  appeal 
Was  made  to  Theodosius^  to  decide  the  quarrel  between  the  Heathens 
and  tho Christians;  and  the  consequence  was  an  imperial  mandate 
for  the  destruction  of  the  idols  of  Alexandria.  The  idols  themselves 
were  speedily  demolished ;  and  doubtless  the  bqdy  of  Alexander  waii 
9ot  spared  \i^heu  the  statue  of  Serapis  was  destroyed.  But  the 
alrcngth  and  solidity  of  the  shrines  and  temples,  that  had  inclosed 


*  *  Plutarch,  in  Num.' 

♦'Gibbon,  Vol.  111.  p.  70/ 

t  '  Ibi«j.  p.  Hi.  This  deity  was  brought  by  the  Ptolomies  from  Sinop«  on. 
the  cuHPC  of  I'oiuus.  The  KgypUans  at  first  refused  adniittance  to  the  new 
god  (Macrobius,  Saturnal.  lib.  i.  c.  7) ;  but  a  pro'digious  temple,  called  ilie 
^erapium,  one  of  Ibi:  woudrrsof  the  world,  (Rufinus,  lib<  ii.  c  ^if.)  was  aUer- 
wards  erected  in  honour  of  it.  Tlie  colossal  statue  of  this  deity  was  composed 
of  a  naml»elr  of  plates  ofdiff'crcnt  metals,  and  it  touched  on  cither  side  th^ 
nails  of  the  sanctuary.  It  was  believed  liiat  the  heavens  and  the  earth  wotild 
rctarn  to  their  primitive  vhaos,  if  the  figure  of  the  god  were  proiiiaed  by 
vkiicncc.  A  soidicr  was,  htmevcr,  bold  enough  to  aim  a  blow,  with  a 
baitie-Bxc,  ezainst  the  cheek  of  the  idol,  .which^  falling  to  the  ground,  was 
af^«rwardi  demolished- ' 

}  'Ciibbon,  ibid.  p.  83.     Till tmont,  Mem.  Ecclcs.  Tom.  II.  p.  441— 500.'     ' 

1]  <  UibLoa,  ibid.' 
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their  tdoK  presented  obsUcfes  to  their  demolition  which  were  not  so 
ctsily  overcome/ 

From. this  period,  the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  to  the 
time  when  Leo  Africanus  first  saw  the  sarcophagus  which  is 
BOW  at  ^he  Museum,  all  is  darkness.  Chrysostom,  indeed^ 
who  was  made  patriarch  of  Cpustantinople  eight  years  ajftev 
the  imperial  mandate  for  the  destruction  of  the  idols  in  Alex- 
andria, gives  us  reason  to  believe  that  the  tomb  and  the  body 
were  destroyed  together.  The  passage  is  remarkable ;  and  if 
we  may  rely  upon  Ids  words^  the  question  is  at  once  decided. 

IImt  jctf^   nm   fte4,    ro   XHMA  Akt^en^j  ;    ^t(|of  pju^    juu  um  1^ 

*  Where  is  now  the  tomb  of  Alexander  ?  Shew  me  I  Tell  me  the 
day  of  his  death  ?  But  the  sepulchres  of  Ch rial's  servants  ar^  so 
•plendtd,  that  they  occupy  a  renowned  and  regal  city ;  and  their 
days  are  so  illustrious  and  famous,  that  they  are  cdehrated  as  festi- 
vals oyer  the  whole  world.'  Chrysost.  Opera.  tom..x.  p.  625. 

Had  the  tomb  of  Alexander  been  at  that  time  in  existence^ 
the  trinmphant  exclamation  of  Ciirysostom  would  have  beeit 
the  heieht  of  folly. 

But  nere  it  is  but  reasonable  to  inquire^  why  the  different 
oriental  bistorians  have  been  silent  on  the  subject;  since 
*  almost  all  the  nations  of  the  east  have  added  to  the  ndrabct 
of  Alexander's  biographers.'  One  work,  however,  the  Ltk-* 
tarikh^Qx  Marrow  of  Histories,  written  in  Persian  about  the 
year  1570,  is  cited  through  the  medium  of  the  Bibliotheq^ue 
OrientaleofiyHerbclot;  it  states    * 

*  That  Alexander  the  Greek  built  the  cities  of  Alexandria  in 
Egypt;  of  Dumascus  in  Syria ;  of  llerat^  which  was  formerly  Arii^ 
or  Artacoana.  in  Khorassan ;  of  Sarmacand,  in  the  province  of  M<t- 
varanahavy  which  was  the  Sogdiana  of  the  aocienls;  and  that  his 
body  was  carried  after  his  death  to  Alexaodria,  in  a  golden  cofROi 
which  his  mother  caused  to  be  changed  far  one  made  q/'  Egyftiaji 

MARBLS/ 

The  commentary  whichDr. Clarke  has  given  on  this  curioi^s 
passage,  deserves  the  reader's  best  attention.   Here,  says  he, 

*  Even,  the  nature  and  country  of  the  substance  is  asc«rtatacd  > 
and  with  cegard  lo  the  circumstance  related  of  Olympias,  Jt  may 
be  observed,  that  as  the  body  was  brought  to  Egypt  in  th^  year 
jS^l  before  Christ,  and  she  was  not  put  to  death  till  the  year  iUi^ 
m  sufficient  interval  is  afforded  for  the  construction  of  the  sarcoT 
^hagtt^,*^ 
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So  thftt  whftt  Dr.  Clarke  Appears  to  be  ooDtetiding  fbr^ 
through  the  whole  work,  the  construction  of  an  outer  sarco^ 
phagt^  BY  Ptolomy,  is  for  a  moment^  at  least,  forgotten, 
that  the  sarcophagus  mentioned  in  the  Lebtarikh,  maj  be 
teconciled  \f\u%  the  tomb  at  the  Maseum.  Bat  let  the 
reader  again  look  back  to  this  extract  from  D'Herbelot,  and 
lie  win  find  that  in-  the  acceptance  of  its  *  testimony/  he 
must  reject  the  more  decibiYe  authorities,  both  of  Strabo  and 
Suetonius,  who  inform  us  that  the  first  (gold)  coffin  remain- 
ed till  within  almost  half  a  century  of  the  Christian  aera.  It 
was  taken  away  by  Cybiosactes,  the  very  last  of  the  Seleuci- 
<lae>  who  li?ed  above  txxiO  hundred  and  Jifty  yean  ajier 
Olympias  (vas/9ti/  to  death. 

Here. we  may  notice,  once  for  all,  that  in  the  dissertations 
%oth  of  Dr.  Clarke  and  Mr.  Henley,  there  are  not  only  a  few 
inaccuracies  of  remark,  but  an  occasional  twisting  of  classi- 
cal authorities  that  is  not  perfectly  allowable. 

At  p.  5^,  speaking  of  the  sarcophagus  at  the  Museum,  as^ 
the  actual  tomb.  Dr.  Clarke  observes, 

•The  body,  whether  protected  by  its  golden  or  glass  covering,  ac^ 
cording  to  the  custom  of  all  ancient  natious,  and  particularly  of  the 
Egyptians  and  Greeks,  reposed  in  a  huge  sarcophagus  of  stone^  the 
saaterials  and  the  workmanship  of  which  have  been  so  pointedly 
described  by  ^ic  hbtoriaQ  as  worthy  the  glory  of  Alexander/* 

-  But  what  are  the  real  words  of  Diodorus  ?  literally  these, 
that  the  slirine  or  depository  that  was  prepared,  both  in 
nagnttude  and  workmanship,  was  worthy  the  greatness  and 
the  glory  of  Alexander.    We  give  them  iu  the  Greek. 

Ifimracftn/aian  wf  TEMSN02  xj3«  tq  (ax*/i^  xxt  uxrat  'Av  xara^^ 
Bnmr  w  AXt^Miipw  ^oi^y.  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  xviii.  d.  28* 

And  in  a  former  page  we  find  a  similar  assumption,  whiclT 
the  word  TEMENOS  by  no  jneans  warrants. 

•The  notion  of  a  gold  and  glass  coffin  has  involved  the  history  qT 
kk  interment  in  some  error,  by  being  coofounrfed  with  the  sarco* 
VBAOUS  which  Ptolemy,  according  to  the  custom  both  of  the  Greekg 
9nd  Egypt  ianSf  prepared  for  its  reception.' 

Hesychius's  definition  of  Tsfxevoi  we  here  subjoin :  vof  m 
pKfUftajmoi  rovog  rm  ut  rifivtv^  ti  up$v  mm  S'^tfto;,^  >i  agronpafi^  Sif 
V  Bo^iMi.  So  Julius  Pollux,  speaking  of' the  temple  of 
JDiana.  And  Dr.  Clarke  himscit  informs  us,  p.  64,  note  9« 
that  Tf^fo;  means  a  sanctuary,  or  sacred  inclosurc,  any^  thing 
that  incloses  what  is  deemed  sacred.* 


frr 


»  *Pio4.  Si^  Cb.  tviU,  c,  U,*   * 
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Socli  are  the  leading  facts  on  which  our  opinion  ba»  been 
ibnned.  And  when  we  consider  that  a  king,  the  rites  of  whose 
funeral  were  Grecian,  would  hardly  have  his  coffin  covered 
with  the  siiperstitiot^  of  jBgypt ;  that  no  mention  whatever 
cccucs  among  the  classic  writers  of  any  thin^  that  can  be 
interpreted  into  a  stone sarcaph^igus:  that  the^  oriental,  historic 
ans  are  completely  silent  on  the  subject:  that  a  period  of  more 
than  twelve  hundred  years  elapsed,  between  the  ^sit  of  Cara- 
calla  to  the  tomb  of  Ales^ander,  and  the  time  when  the  chest 
in  question  was  first  uen  by  Leo  Africanus :  that  ader  alip 
the  chest  which  Benjamin  ofTudela  saw,  of  which  so  diflfer* 
ent  a  tradition  was  preserved,  misrht  be  the  same,  deposited 
in  a  mosque  under  tne  influence  of  Saracenic  avarice;  wliea 
w^  find  from  the  testimony  of  the  most  respectable  traveilers, 
that  the  tradition  of  the  inhabitants  has  not,  as  it  is  stated  bf 
Dr.  Clarke,  been  uniform :  and  finally,  that  Chrysostom,  sd 
early  as  the  year  3&7,  asks,  not  where  is  now  the  body,  but 
the  very  sepiUckrc  of  Alexander ;  to  l^iifM  AAt&ivdjMv ;  under 
all  these  circumstances  we  must  candidly  confess  that  we 
cannot,  upon  the  authorities  already  brought  together,  ac-- 
knowledge  the  sarcophagus  at  the  Museum  to  be  the  tomb  of 
Alexandier. 

The  pains  that  have  been  taken  to  establish  the  point  are 
very  great;  the  learning  which  the  work  contains,  is  both 
various  and  extensive ;  the  plates  are  truly  elegant ;  the 
publication  cheap :  but  we  have  seldom  seen  aa  union  of 
splendid  talenu  so  fruitlessly  employed. 


Art.  Vin.—PA«7osopAi cflZ  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society 
Qf  London.    For  the  Year  1804.    Part  II.  4to.    10$.  6d. 
.    Nicol.     1804.     (ConcludedfromFol.IlI.  p.  \2\.J^ 

Art.  9.  'ANALYTICAL  Experiments  and  Observation^ 
0n  Lac,  by  Charles  Hatchett,  Esq.  F.R-S.  Read,  April  12^ 
1804. — Lac  is  very  well  ascertained  to  be  the  produ.cUon  of 
the  insect  called  Coccus  or  Chermes  lacca,  of  which  it  fortnt 
the  nidus  or  rhomb.  It  is  thus  like  the  wax  of  bees,  a  pror 
dttction  of  auimals  from  vegetables,  and  it  may  be  a  question, 
whether  it  ought  to  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  former, 
or  to  the  latter  grand  division  of  nature.  Tlie  lac  is  originally 
formed  by  incrustation  upon  small  twigsof  trees,and  in  this  stale 
is  called  stick  lac;  the  other  varieties  of  this  substance,  the 
ieed  lac,  the  lump  lac,  and  the  shell  lac,  are  ail  obtained 
from  the  stick  lac  by  different  processes. 
-  in  orderto  separate  the  lac  into  its  component  parts,  Mr« 
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HAlQheHamoIojjred  the  successive  agency  of  wAter^  altoboT, 
mnii^iic,  and  acetic  lucids.  By  these  meaos  be  obtained  ttu^ 
fiilfa^wing  results:  ' 

Stick  Ite  l»  compAted  of 

€<^kottriftg  extnuct         10 
Wm  ,  i.^  •         6 

«Mil»n  *  as 


Shdl  las 


96 


98    2 


.  It  ts  very  justly  remarked,  that  these  proportions  psoba- 
biy  vary  mdifiereiitspeciiDen9>  and  may  affiedt  the  character 
ok  tbe  kcs  .and  alao  thai  (he  presence  of  a  }:arger  qaantttr- 
than  Usual  of  glaten  may  produce  in  sealing  wax  the  defect 
•o  often  observed  of  beGoming  blackened  when  heatecL 
For  gluten  will  not  melt  with  beat  ua  the  other  ivgredteDtsr, 
sk  least  as  the  wax  and  resin.  How  the  e^rtrad}  is  affected 
by  heaty  we  know  not^  but  we  should  he  willing  to  atwibate^ 
a  share  of  this  blackening  to  it.  At  any  rate  this  ts  a  goodP 
hint,  and  may  improve  in  time  the  manufacture  of  sealfngf 
wax.  From  these  analyses  it  would  appear  that  sidek  laeT 
is  not  so  well  fitted  to  be  the  basis  of  that  article  as  seed" 
or  shdl  lac,  for  in  the  fonner,  both  of  the  noxiouii  ingredi^ 
eats,  the  extract  and  the  gluten,  are  eminently  abundant.  - 

Upon  these  differenl component  partsof  be,  Mr.  Hal^eheW 
has  tried  the  efTect^jf  the  various  chemical  a^nts  in  'com-» 
nion  use.  This  part  of  hrs  paper  we  cannot  abridge,  air*  wilp 
Dot  extract.  It*  the  reader  cannot  bear  witli  the  curiosity- w 
have  excited,  he  knows  at  least  where  to  gratify  it, 

'The  paper  is  concluded  by  three  pages  of  general  *re- 
lyiarks.  After  .observing  that  lac  much  more  nearly  ap^ 
preaches  to  the  cliaracter  of  vegetable  than  to  that  of  ani-* 
Bi&Lsubstauces,.ils  various  uses  are  detailed.  These  indeed 
IMoe  ipore  numerous  even  in  England  than  most  of  our  rea-^ 
ders  probably  ever  heard  of.  It  is  so  satisfactory  li  thins 
Ip^dispei-se  knowledge,  whether  useful  or  not,  that  we  will 
i^ulgeour  beneiicet*t  propensities  by  mentioning  the  di£« 
ferent  purposes  for  which  lac  may  be  employed. 
I  li  may  be  made  intorings,  beads,  and  oUier  female,  aCKl  we 
should  suppose,  male  ornaments.  It  is  formed  into  sealing* 
wax^.and  thus  it  appears  it  can  be  used  as  a  japan,  and  ttcai» 
lilsobemanufactured  into  different  coloured  varnishes.  Front 
^come  lakes  for  painters,  and  dj^es  .foe  dyers',  and  grinding 
ft^ccs  for  lapidaries.    Moreover  a^^sort  oi^,iifaftii^  ^i^^fJ^^ 
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the  ladies  is  made  of -it,  wfiich  T^e  hope  tt^ey  find  of  great 
service  to  them.  Mr.  Wilkto's  Hitidu  rtik,  however,  pro- 
mises more  advantages  than  may  appear  at  first  sight.  For 
having  now  a  method  of  dissolving  l^c  in  water,  the  solution 
may  he  mixed  with  various  colours,  and  these,  whether  gum*» 
my  or  hot,  adhere  to  paper  with  such  force  thata  wet'epotige 
does  not  remove  the  colour  nnUi  it  abrades  the. sulfate  of. 
the  paper  itself.  -  We  agree  entirely  with  Mr.  .Hatdietk  th«t 
this  fact  is  of  very  high  iniportiance,  and  may  bo- turned  to 
the  most  advantageous  purposes,'  aitd  :canclude  our  ob* . 
servations  upon  this  paper  by  assuring  its  author  that  we 
have  received  very  unusual  sattsinction  from  -the  perusal  of  it^ 

Art.  10.  'On  the  Integration  of  certain  diffprenlial  Ex- 
pressions, with'  which  Problems  iu  Physical  AslronojDy  are 
connected,  &.c.  By  Robert  Woodhouse,  A.  M.  F.  K.  S/ 
— Tlie  chief  object  of  tins  Memoir  is  to  exhibit  a  method 

of  computing  the  integral  of  JjrV^— — -iv  *n  ^^1  values. 

of  e  and  x :  ai^d  to  show,  that  the  various  methods  by  which 
the  computation  of  the  integral  has  been  effected,  may  all, 
be  reduced  to  one  method,  and  are,  in  fact,  dependent  on  the 
same  principle.  As  subordinate  obj<icts,  the  author  demoti-' 
strates  sever^il  remarkable  properties  subsisting,  between  the 
arcs  of  the  same  ellipse,  and  the  arcs  of  different  ellipses,  be- 
tween circular  and  elliptic  arcs,  and  between  elliptic  and  hy- 
Eerbolicarcs;  and  he  effects  his  demonstrations  by  translating 
is  analytical  language,  or  bv  putting  into  the  language  of 
geoQf)etry». those  formulas,  which  eiUier  expedite,  or  are 
essentially  necessary  for  arithtnetical  computation ;  h^ 
sh.ows,  moreover,  how  from  his  forms,  the  development  of 
(tt*+6*— ^4^  cos,  •)«,  that  occurs  in  estimating  the  pertur* 
bations  of  the  planets,  may  be  effected  with  ease  andf  accu^ 
racy.       .      - 

Throughout  this  paper  Mr.  Woodhbuse  employs  the  no-f 
tatien  which  he  adopted  in  his  work  on  Analytical  Calcula* 
tions*  ;  this  notation  is,  in  one  respect,  very  usefol  16  him  in 
the  present  memoir,  when  he  represents  the  difierienttal  of 
similar  quantities,  such  as/,  y,^".  See. 

After  dedacing  the  series  for  the  ellipse  that  asaetid  by  the 
powers  of  the  axis  iqinor  and  of  Uie  eccentricity,  the  author 

proceeds  to   the  transformation  of  rfxi/    *  by  makintf 

I— X  *  • 


*  Sec  Gritictl  Review,  Jone,  1803«  p.  186^ 

Ckit.  Reit.  Vol.  5.  Jw/j/,  130^.  U 
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and  to  ^8  sttbstitu^ioii.  in-  faet^  as  he  sfaews  ^fternrards,.  the 
siibitdAtttMiis  of  Legeodr«  in  the  nemoirs  of  the  academy^l  786, 
and  of  Messrs.  ivOry  aod  Wallace,  in  ihe  Edinburgh  acts, 
are  reducible.  When  the  above  substitJtttkm  is  made^  tl^e 
resaltingexpressioli  properly  reduced^  itf 

Now  it  is  evident  thai  df'  may  be  transformed  into  a  form 
porecifldy  $imilar^  aod  ainqe dFzz    ~  ,,...  dP\  df  laaj  be 

ittude  eqqal  to  this  form>  V    . 

towit,  rt'.d»'+«"itt''+riF'4.r^'' 
or  pbntlnuing  the  process,  to 

a!du'  +  a" .  iu!'  +  «"  -  ^'"  +  f'dF'"  +  r'4f'", 
or  finally  to 

aW  +  « '  •  du"  +  &c.  +  ft(fP^^  +  T^^*^. 

There  is  no  difitculty  whatever^  then,  in   computing  j^ 
since  by  continningthe  process,  e^^  shall  become  lo  small 

that  two  or  three  terms  of  the  series  for  F^^'  and/^^'  will 
be  sufficient  for  their  compat&tion, 

.  The  author  shews  that  from  the  above  transformaUoa^ 
Fagnani's  theorem^  and  similar  theoremsi  together  with  the 
^Qrf»ii  that  anounce  properties  s^b^ifiting.  between  the 
arcs  of  different  ellipses,,  ms^y  be  immediately  deduced : 
r  tbttt  taking  toe  integral  from  jr=s:  0  to  xcs:  1 

and/  =c  rF"+  y/"       ^,, 
^  but  F  =  1±^  F^'  hence  eliminating  F 
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yke  have  ari  cfquatibn  of  ibis  forni' 

y +  »*/'  +wi/"  ==P>  (w  .  fn  denoting  constant  coefficient) 
similarly/;  +  n/"  +  «/"-  =0     .    .Z;  .. 

/"  +  Pf"  +  //*^  =  <^>  coiaswiueDlty 
by  a  simple  process  of  elimination^  we  easily  obtain 
\        '  f+9f"  +  9'r  =  0,  6t 

f  +  rf"  +  r/-  c=^  O,       • 
&c.  &c. 

Since/,/'  &c*  are  the  analytical  exprwsions  for  the 
arcs  of  cilif)ses/  the  above  formulas  translated  into  geo- 
metrical language,  become  theorems  announcing  curious 
properties  subsisting  between  the  peripheries  of  ellipses, 
whose  excentrlcities  vary  according  to  a  certain  law. 

Fagnani's  theorem,  the  author  shews,  may  be  immediately 
deduced  from  .the  first  formation. — When   the  process  for 

e^tpressing /by  similar  quantities/^'-'  &c.  is  continued,  so 

that,  c^  ;  is  a  very  small  quantity,  there  results  a  commo- 
dious forin  for  /,.  which  was  first  given  by  Mr.  Wallace 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Edinburgh  Society ;  this  our 
author  cleduces,  and  shews  that  it  is  peculiarly  adapted  to 

the  comput»tion  of/  when  e  is  any  value  between  0  and 

I 
V'(-r);  he  then  investigates  and  exhibits  a  series  adapted 

». 

for  the  computation  of/,  when  e  is  between  1  and  V{-), 
ixid  the  more  commodious^  the  moi^  nearly  ^equals  1 :  this 
..aerfes  for  the  whole  integral  (/(l)j  of /is  as  follows; 

-'  After  the  denionstratioh  of  this  series)^  (he'  author  g'rvei; « 
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a  consequence  from  what  has  precededt  a  remarkaUe 
theorem  for  the  circle  ;  it.is  this 

•  being  the  nth  term  of  the  series  of  quantities  /,  e",  c*'',  8cc. 
ande  being  =  v^C-)-     . 

In  page  2.59,  Mr.  W.  rectifies  the  hyperbola  by  meana 
af  two  ellipses,  or^  in   bis  own  language^  and  conformable 

to  his  own  notions,  he. reduces  the  integral  of  rfr^  — i — .- 

{e^x,  greater  than  1)  to  the  integral  otdxy/i-     «  )    (^#    * 

less   than    I).    On  this  occasion   he  remarks, 

*^  Amongst  these,  dx  V  (LJL^ZL  \  merits  some  attention.     In  an 
analytical  point  of  view,  there  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  reduce 

tion  6f  such  a  form  to  (/r  t/ [  LIILjL  j,  and  other  quantities  that 

can  h^  intcgTatcd;  but  with  certain  conditions,  sA?  |/(    *"~t~7  y 

repi-csents  the  arc' of  an  hyperbola;  consequently,  annoimcing  the 
analyticnl  result  in  geometrical  language,  the  hyperbola  may  be  rec- 
tified by  means  of  an  ellipse ;  which  property  is  to  be  reckoi^d 
Curious,  I  conceive,  because  the  ellipse  and  hyperbola  are  sections 
of  the  same  solid  cone;  for,  otherwise,  I  do  not  perceive  why  it  is 
more  curious,  that  an  h3rperbulH  should  be  rectified  by  mea«s  of  aa 
ellipse,  than  that  any  other  curve,  whose  arc  =  JF,  {F  an  integral,  * 

dep«indent  on  sdx  ^{  JZf_  ^  j  should  be  rectified  by  means  of  t^  . 

ellipse/ 

The  last  part  of  the  memoir  is  occupied  with   the  deve- 
lopment of   the  jquantity  (a*  +  i*  —  2/2*  v  cos.  •)  •^— ~^; 

which,  it  is  knowti,  lias  by  different  methods^  been  eBert84;  • 
by  Clairaiit,  Euler,  Lagrange,  and  La  Hace.  This  [^mWcni 
Mr.  Woodhouse  completely  resolves,  and  Ae<p^^ltf<ift''by 
aid  c^f  the  formolas  given  in  the  preeent  paper,  tbe  iioIUtton 
IBay/ in  its  arithrnetical  part,  be  easily  effected,  whaleiei* 
is  tne  ra#io  between  tbe  mean  distances  of  theplanetir^ 
The  series  torf(l),  which  we  have  gtvetiV  invblting,  *,  ' 
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^b,  ^b,  &c«  it  very  coirvenient  when  the  mean  distances  are 
tiekrly  equal,  and  accordingly  in  the  case  of  Ceres  and  Pal-  - 
las,  the  two  newly  discovered  pldnets. 

The  science  and  skill  displayed  in  Mr.  Woodhouse's  paper, 
^hich  we  have  thus  analysed,  can  be  appreciated  only  by  tlie 
higher  mathenaaticians.  The  notation  which  the  author  adopts,, 
will  prevent  his  solutions  from  appearing  in  the  form  most  ' 
pleasing  to  the  English  eye,  but  as  it  is  adopted  on  the  conti- 
nent, and  is  used  with  stich  success  by  tlie  mathematicians 
of  France,  it  will  be  of  some  service  to  see  the  whole  extent 
of.  their  method,  and  there  are  few  persons  in  this  countiy 
so  well  qualified  to  appreciate  its  aavantage  as  Mr,  Wood- 
faoUse.  A  comparison  between  the  mathematicians  of  this 
connfry  and  France,  during  the  last  century,  would  be 
highly  worthy  of  his  pen ;  for  yet,  notwithstanding  the  hiffh 
encomiums  paid  to  the  French,  and  the  voluminous  worki 
issuing  from  the  Parisian  press,  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  they  have  rather  increased  the*  forms^  than  added  much 
to  the  stock  of  science.  Our  istuthor  will  enable  us  to  see 
this'matter  in  the  clearest  point  of  view,  as  he  is  one  of  the 
few  mathematicians  of  Cambridge, .  and  when  we  say  Cam- 
bridge, we  cannot  add  many  for  the  rest  of  England,  who 
^  have  studied  with  diligence  and  attention  the  late  l^Veqvh. 
writers  on  the  differential  calculus,  or  what  we  more. pro- 
perly call  fluxions. 

ArL  1 1 .  Observations  on  Basalt,  and  on  the  Transition  from 
th^ •vitreous  to  the  stony  lexture,  whi^h  occurs  in  the  gra- 
dual Refrigeration  of  mdted  Basalt;  with  some  geological 
Remarks,   in  a  letter  from  Gregory  Watt,  Esq.  to  the  Right 
Hon.  Charles  Greville,  V.P-R.S.     Read,    May  10,  1804.r.-v 
II  h  not  often  our  lot  to  proceed  to  the  examination  of  ,tbe 
works  which  are  presented  to  our  inspection  with  the  seiHia* 
tions  which  we  have  felt  at  the  perusal  of  this  letter.    I'he 
author  of , these  ingenious  observations  is  now  numbered  with 
tb^  dead.    There  is  sdmelliing  sacred  and  solemn  ih  a  pro» 
duction  such  as  this,  where  deceased  merit  appears  in  the  en- 
gaging for  in  of  youthful  and  ingenuous  modesty.     It  would 
have  heen  a  painful  duty  indeed,  and  one  from  which  we 
should  havj^  altogether    shrunk,    had  it  been   needful  or 
advis^le    to    employ    apy    severe    or    galling     censure. 
Happily,  hpwcver,  there  is  in  this,  case  no  struggle  between    . 
th^.  (f^pri^'udiced  determinations  of  the  mind  and  th^  natur ,  . 
ral.  iV^Uags  of  the  heart.    There  is  no  sentence  in  this  leiter 
wl^lchiCan  c^U  for  any  stronger  expression   than  that  of.  [ 
52n)^4i:4ifsent4,  \yh|Ie,oo.th,ie  oilier  band,  are  numerous  pas- 
sag^ji^^pn  wi)ich   we  ii)QSt  jreadily,  and  we  beUey^    mast 
justly  l^estuvya  very  high  pprtioaof  praise.  ,   .     ; 
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Gcolocifjts  in  general  are  now  well  acquainted  with  {hf 
re3Mlt  ot'^Sir  J,amc^iiair&  experiments  upon  the  gradui^^  re- 
fVigeration  of  nielted  Basah.  It  was  fully  ascertained  by  that 
gentleman,  that  that  mineral^  wliich  a  moderate  beutconverta 
iiito  glass,  is  again  reducible  to  the  stony  tex^ire^  %  attend*, 
ingoply  to  place  it  in  such  circumstances  as  are  feivpurable 
to  crystallization.     This  experiment  was  unde,rtaV(^n  with  a 
view  to  satisfy  the  minds  of  tho^e  geologists  who.  would  not 
admit  the  formeractionsof  heat  upon  Basaltduring  the  ope- 
rations of  the  globe,  preciselybecause  heat  changed  it  ioto 
a  class.    We  think  no  objection  was  ever  more  satis factoijily 
or  elegantly  ansVered,  and  we  regret  that  J5ir  James  has  not 
pursued  his  subject  a  little  further^  and  shewn  us  the  effect 
of  regulated  heat  upoq  other  stofaes,  as  the  granites,  and,  tb.at 
visiriously  mixed  class  of  hornbleude,  quartz,  &c.  of  which  sa 
liian y  immense  rocks  are  constructed. 

The  consideration  of  these  experiments  suggested  to  the 
mind  qf  Vlr.  Watt  the  propriety  of  repeating  theni  upoa 
much  larger  masseii  of  Basalt  than  had  been  formerly  em^ 
]ployed.   No  less  than  seven  hundred  weight  was  fused  in  on© 
of  the  common   reverbaratory  furnaces  used  in   iron  foun- 
dries.    It  was  remarked  Chat  not  above  one  half  of  the  quan-*. 
tity  of  fuel  vyas  required  to  fuse  the  Basalt  that  would  have 
been  necessary  to  melt  an  equal  quantity  of  pig  iron.     The 
higher  melting  point  of  the  iron  does  not  alone  seem  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  this  difference.     The  speciBc  heats  of 
these  twobodies,  at  le.rstof^iassesin  general,  and  of  pig  irou, 
are  considerably  different  from  each  other,  the  highest  num-* 
her  belonging  to  the  glass.     Whence  a  greater  quantity  of 
fu€;l  should  be  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  glass 
aqertain  numbcrof  degrees,  than  toraisethatof  the  iron,  the 
same  number,  contrary  to  any  thing  we  can  learn  from  the 
present  experiment.     From-  which  one  would  suppose  that 
tiie  latent  heat  absorbed  by  the  iron  during  itslong  course  of 
softening  and  ultimate  fusion,   is  very  considerable,  and 
greatly  exceeds  that  of  the  glass  formed  from  Basalt.     It  is 
evident,  that  there  ifr  a  good  deal  of  conjecture  in  this,  and 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  employ  any  experimeiits  upon  bodies 
at  so  high  a  temperature  to  support  opinions  upon  the  naiare 
or  operations  of  caloric.     It  is  therefore  with  mnch   diffi- 
dence, and  merely  as  a  hint,  that  we  have  ventured,  to  throw 
out  the  foregoing* reflections. 

The  form  of  the  mass  of  refrigerated  basalt  Avhich  was 
allowed  eight  days  to  cool,  was  consideral;^y  irregnhif,  and 
accommodated  to  the  shape  of  the  furnac'e.  It  was  nearly 
three  feet  and  a  half  long,  two  feet  and  a  half  wide,  about 
iwxt  inches  thick^  at  one  end^  and  about  eighteen  inches  at' 
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the  ctW.    This  diversity  of  thickness  dccastenitig  an  iiie-  ■ 
quality  of  the  action  of  the  heat,  and  of  the  liefrigeTation  of  ', . 
the  mass,  enabled  Mr,  Watt  to  observe  some   very  curious' 
ciren instances  in  the  arrangement  of  bodies'  passing  from 
t'hetitrious  to  the  stony  state/  which  are  tikel;^  to  Affowl* 
considerable  assistance  and  direction  tb  geologies  In  ChiB 
formation  of  their  theories.  -  * 

The  stone  which  was  employed  by  Mr.  Watt  is  that  called ' 
commonly  Rowley  Rag, and  by  Mr.  Kirwan,  Fennilife,  and 
is  a  species  of  amorphoos  basalt.     Before   proceeding  any 
further  in  our  account  of  this  paperj^  we  cannot  refrain  from  * 
endeavouring  to  impress  the  liiind  of  our  readers  with  thc^ 
same  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  author  that  the  pertisal  of  the. 
following  passage  excited  in  uS;  '  I  shatl  now  endeavour  to 
describe  the  various  products  of  this  operation  :  and  f   shall* 
also  submit  to  your  coiisideration,  som'e  remarks  which  appear 
to  rae,  to  arise  naturally  from  the  phenomena  I  have  observed ;' 
premising  that,  except  where  my  opinions  are  stip^ofted  by 
tbc    unequivocal    demonstration    of   facts,    I  offer    them 
with  the   utmost  deference    to  the  decision  of  more  ex-, 
perienced    and  judicious    mineralogists   .and    geologists/ 
Whether  this  be  a  specimen  of  that  art  which   knows  how 
to  select  thos^  forms  of  expnession  Which  are  most  pleasing 
to  the  cars  and  the  minds  of  men,  or  of  that  modesty  of  na- 
ture which  shrinks  from  the  pert  assertion  of  arrogance.  We 
most  cordially  approve  of  the  effect  produced,  and  recotn- 
mend  the  imitation  of  this  style  g*'  writing  to  those  authora 
Ji^hose  abilities  are  shaded  by  their  constant  and  undeviating 
«elf-confidence.  .    -  ^     .         . 

Mr.  Watt  observes,  the  first  fendcncy^  towards  afrange^^ 
fnent  in  the  vitrified  basalt,  to  be  by  the  formation  of  ini- 
fafule  globules,  whicli  are  nearty  ispherifeal,  but  sometimes 
€flongated  and  thickly  disseniinRted  through  th6  mass.  In 
»the  process  of  cooling,  they-frU  up  every  vacuity,  and  fi* 
nally  present  the  appearance  of  an  homogeneous  body,  hei* 
tber  resembling  glass'  nor  basaft.  If  the  union  <>f  the  glo* 
bules  has  been  imperfect,  the  fracture  of  the  mfass  is  iii 
rhomboidiA ;  if  otherwise,  thfe  fracture  is  even  or  flat  rhomboid 
dal,  the  colour  dark  brown,  the  aspect  greasy  and  resembling 
aoihe  varieties  of  jasper.  '  .  v:. ' 

If  the  massbe^'now  rabidly  coOkd,  thi$  is  tiie  eubstiince 
<9Tm«d;  btuif  the  temperature  be  more  ^^rp.danlly  reduced, 
f4Trther 'changes  take  place,  and  the  arrangement'  of  the 
pnlrtiolcs  ap^^ars"  to  proceed.  'tM  f^xttrt-e' becomes  mqrfe 
T4t6hy,  atid  the  colour  deet>en^  evetJ  to  blfick,  thes^  eh'arig^ 
toiog  aflfected  «omeiimey'by  gradtiaHnkn^tiSri,  %ftrt  dftener 
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bjirtk  fo^^ttlion  4f  ftecoadtfry  spheroids  in  ,tbe  faeafl^Jlbe^' 
jasper  Ytke  substance.  These ;  spheroids  are  larger  than  the 
tOFineri.  their  diameter  beiog  occasionally  two  inohes,  and 
liOHtadoQly  by  contact  with  other  spheroids.  Tliey  are  radw 
cttM  with  ditfiinct  fibres^ireU  defined,  and  easily  separable 
frodi  tjie  mass ;  oftep  the  fibres  may  be  detached  in  couceft«*> 
trie  coats.  No  penetration  of  the  conlitnitous  spheroids 
tulres  place ;  but  they  are  piutually  cooipressed,  and  at  the 
line  of  reparations  the  side^  are  invested  vi'xih  q  rusty  coloar^ 
When  several  spheroids  coiHe  in  contact  in  the  same  level , 
they  ate  mutually  compressed  into  prisms,  and  one  spheroid 
turrounded  pn  all  sides  by  cih«r8>  is  formed  in(o  an  irregular 
polyheiiren.  - 

The  transition  from  this  £hrous  ^tate  isi  rapid,  for  it  waa 
Observef]  that  the  centre  of  the  spheres  became  compact  be- 
fore they  attained  the  tlianieter  of  half  an  ipch.  As  the  fibrous 
i^rrangeinenl  extends,  this  coiiipect  nucleus  extends  also^ 
and  fin^ity  occupies  the  whole  mass,  which  is  nowstpny  au4 
tenacious,  softer  (ban  the  gUssji.  ppaqiiej  wilh  i^  f<*w  britiiaot 
pointSy-aRd  Wack, 

The  next  alteration  'which  a  favourable  len^pseratnre 
ioduce«».  consists  in  a  tendency  to  a  more  granular  texture. 
.  The  brniiant  points  increase  in  size  and  number^  aad  arrange 
tlietnselvesin  regtihir  forms.  Thin  crystalline  lamince  pervade 
^heinass,  and  pi:oject  into  tlie  cavities.  Inter  tb>sJatter  forai 
it  is€f6r^ectured^  with  considerable  probabiiityj  that  the  whole 
l^iasi  woqid  have  been  converted  nad  the  temperature  been 
eqm^lized,"  VVe  have  thus  en()eavoiired  to  give  H-fihoPt'  view 
oTthe  facts^bserved  in  these  experiments,  qs  briefly  asw« 
coald,  and  often  using  the  word$  of  the  author*  Jt  must  be  • 
obyinus,  that  by  th^se  observatioasi  wliich  are  in  a  great 
measure  entirely  pew,  a  co^siderHble  portion  of  light  is 
thrown  upon  the  subject  of  crystallization  in  gen^inil,  and  oq 
the  formation  of  mineral  substanees  by  the  processes  of  fusion 
and  refrigeration.  [  Nor  is  the  merit  of  th^  ingenious  writer 
lesstntbe  sagacity  iviih  which  Ixe.  has  seized,  tlie  pheno* 
paeua,  as;  they  arose  before  bim,  than  in  Ihe  use  ha  has 
made  of  them  to  ^/i: plain  tlie.  vf^rip.usdi^ioultit^s  in  chemical 
)^cienoe.  " ' 

Mr.  Watt's  first  remark  on  bis  faoUi  is^  that  prohiibly 
«eacb  jof  (he'^hanges  jsaptg^aipanied  by  an  v«mk»sionf<>t  hfut, 
as  13  ftrgited  from>the  crystaJUzation  and  coadeasfttiqn  wbioti 
•ar^bere  both  obsepy-ed* :  Noiv  if  this  be  gfjgoled,  tbe^enlpa 
.^f  Meh^ph^rqid  loisingi|sr^ieatiirUjwhiqh  ifrgrAdaailvipff^ 
j^atevt'!^iqii^*{he  t|pa$s  to'fJie4^xJteraalsubsia((Kes,  tlieo  tliei^ 
futifijnlcfj^' the  oiosuiisl^iicci^B. wbicb^^V^^^-^  %^ f^<%« 
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cles  loVurrug^,  will  cause  other  partiek«r|0;fifwigef*«l^*-: 
wbittb  will  forfD  round  iiie  nucleus..    This.wiU  he  s^i^atfd,:^  : 
find  ciM\oentr,ic  coats  fornsed  .till  tbe.wb^legi^^  isiCTQOVt^Rtecl  -  :' 
into  the  same  substance.     By   tbese  means  the /con^ii^n^i^:,^  ^ 
layers- are  accounted  for^ith  consideraUe.prctbabiHty*    %But . 
thefadiacion  is  also  to  be  taken  uuo  con$itiei:atioo».axidthia^  < 
Tvhicb  is  almost  a  constant  attendap^  of  concentric  lay<;f>»,;  « 
lAr.  Whit  iiAagines  to  be  produjtt^d  by  the  raclit^tion  ot'e(n^-».  t 
ted  heat^  or  of  moisture  in  case^  whete  tl>e  solution  ig.^que-*' 
OU9.      Tnis  is  cfrtainly  very   inferior  in  probabilityto  ibe    " 
theory  of  the  concentricity  :    indeed^   we  do  not  see  any  .  x 
thing  like  a  reason  for  such  an  assumption.  I(  seems  an  o^er«* .. , 
strained  hypothesis,  which  can  thus  ansign  the  positiofi  of ,. - 
particles  to  such  a  motion  of  caloric  a$^  radiation^  which,  ia 
ail  hktlffaood  never  occurs  in  the  substance  of  solid  hodievr*. 
Even  the  concentric  layerscan  hardly  have  fUtogether  arileOf  : 
from  this  source,  sincCf  if  it  bad  been  so^  the  Indies  ibrmiBd;  < 
would  only  have  been  spheres  when  the  mass  waa  aplieroidalg^ 
andcqually  exposed  to  cooling  cau9e$  on.  every  side  •'  buj^ 
when  the  mass  was  irregular,  they   would  have  accomcno^..  .- 
dated  their  shape  in  some  measure  (o  the  circumstanceti^iqif 
the  situation  in  which  it  was  placed,.    JS'o  douU>t  it  is  justly- 
affirmed  that  if  the  first  globules  bettjlgvved  to  be  foroied  iot  ' 
the  manner  described,  the  other  spheroids  may  be  esi^piaioed. 
by  the  saipe  means,     ^ut  this  is  our  very  dispute.    Hot  da 
we^see  why  if  radii. diverge  froni  a  centre,  the  compactnesi^^i  -, 
of  the  sphere  must  dimini;»h|  any  moire  tiia^  we  nodi^rstaQcL  •. 
how,  according  to  Mr.  Waiti'a  view>  Uie  particles  of  eacrh    . 
coat  are  arrauged  ip   immediate  contact  with  each'  otli^rf , . 
leaving  no  spaces  for  penetration.     We  presume  this  is  k|o^  ^ 
meant  in  th/e  strict  sense,  and  that  absolute  contact  js  notaU 
)uc^  .to,  but  merely  relative  approj^'imalion>.     But.agreal 
flifKcnlty  seemS;  to  be  bow  the  nucleus^  extending  itseli-  to    • 
the-  peri4>heries  of  the  spheroids,  does  not  a^^ume  the  «ame 
^c^tiire  as  before.     For  any  thing  we  c^n  seCj  the  emUsioit 
of  .heatj  as  well  a&all  the  other  circumi^tances,  jirc  equally  . 
favourable  for.  ihe. fibrous  and  concentric,  structure.   But  Mr..    ^ 
Watt  attributes  this  differeiice  tothe  grjsa^r  state  oi-aggre^ 
Ration,  which^  though  a  possible,  is  a  wholly  unproved  asjiern 
tioQ,  unless  it  ^alL:appear  that,  no  radiated  substance  in  uf* 
tare  ii  harden  ihap  the  refrigerated  basalt. 

it^.a  note  we  observe  an  idea  stated  by   Mr.VVatt,  that 
wli^n'cjyst^ls.are  generated  in  glas9«.the  mcikcules  of  which 
thay,;«F,e,f(^rmed  have  .dou,I;>tles9  been  only  suspended  in  U)#  . 
Titr^09'ine4iaiU,  ood  that  this  union  is  determined  l>y  crysv  .^ 
talUtte.. polarity,  Oiod  appi^-ii  to  him  i»e^.fectly  distUct  ir^ciaa   - 
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tbt  simple  aj;^reg:ation  which  .changes  a  fluid  into  a  kAM,  ' 
vAethtr  it  b«  homogenous  or  compound.     Now^  w^  doabt 
this  extremely^  or   to  speak  plaiul j^  we  do  not  believe  it  to 
be  a  ju»t  accountof' the  inalterr    VVe  do  not  perceive  tb« 
necessity  of  thus  subdividing  the  acting  powers  of  nature  : 
Frostra  fit  per  plura.     Besides^  how  is  it  possible  to  aocount 
for  the  solidification  of  water  by  simple  aggregation,  when 
that  substance  is  perfectly  ascertained   to  swell  dilring   ita 
freezing.     Surely,  aggregation  ought  to  hixve  the  effect  of 
diminishing  its  bn)k  instead  of  increasing  it!?    it  seems  taua 
essential  to  call  in  tlielvelp  of  some  other  pro)>erty,  aad  we  do 
3K>t  know  any  so  likely  to  answer  the  purpose  as  that  called 
polarity.     Of  this,  it  is  true,  we  understand  very  little,  but 
we  are  very  sure  of  its  existence  in  many  coses,  and  h  seems 
more  philosophical  to  allow  all  consolidationB  to  take  place* 
on  the  same  prin<:i))Jes  if  possible^  than  to  fritter  down  the, 
prwsess  into  several  ilMeHned  and  iudistinet  divisions;     In 
efeet,  the  particles  of  all  solid  bodies  mu'st  have  a  tendency^ 
to  one  parti^ulup  l^>rm  more  than  to  any  other.     The  elastic 
city,  so  frequently  observed,  seems  to  arise  from  this  pro** 
perty.     If  we  differ  in  these  particulars  fronvihis  gentleman, 
mre  liope  that  we  do  so  with  that  difiiclenee  of  which  he  sets* 
'  01^  becoming  an  example,  and  with  that  respect  which  the 
iiserits  of  this  papee  so  much  demand. 

It  is  very  justly  remarked,  that  the  sCccession  of  chafnges 
offllrueture  of  the  refrigerating  glass  is  very  much  at  variance 
l»ith  the  commonly  received  opinions,  and  in  this  view  these 
oWrvatcons  may  prove   of  niticb  consequence  to  science. 
This  sort  of  contradiction,  however,   arises  from  the  inaccu- 
rate ideas  attached  to  the  word  fluidity.     At  first  sight,  \% 
aeems  a  very  pkitn  thing  to  distinguish  a  fluid  fron^  a  solid. 
But  it  will  be  found  diiticult  to  contrive  any  definition^ which 
ihfl]t  determine  in  all  cases  what  is  a  solid  and  what  a  fluid: 
^Y^e.Ytremes  allmay  discern,  but  the  two  sets  of  bodies  inters 
fl)ingle  and    are  confounded  where  they  approach  to  each 
#ther.     In  this  view  therefore  it  is  difficult  to  say   at  what 
'point  oFfluidity  or  of  temperature,  the  crystalline  arrangement 
of  the  particles  should  become  permanent.     But  it  seems 
likely  to  happen  whenever  ihe  attraction  of  aggregation,'  be* 
tw«eo  the  |>arts  ill  ready  united,  becomes  greater   than  the 
attraction  between  particles  not  united   will  hecome  during 
the  proft'ss  of  cooling,  and  thisr  balance  will   be  detennlfied 
l»y  the  fluidity  of  fche^mafis  and  thfe  density,  shape,  uttd-posi- 
tien  of  the  partide^.     The  observations' in  this  pnperare  pe* 
culiaily  useful  in  directing  attention  to  the  arscertatning  qf 
Hhfis  point,  *od  i»  attording  a  bea«#ij\il  e^«u>ple  ef-wcH-w- 
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4^ucled  experiment.    There  is  spm^tbing  veryaogijUf  ia- . 
tpc  progressive  increase  of  the  iiiaguetic  influence   diinog 
ibe  retVigerjition  and  arrangement  of  the  basafUic  uias$.     W« 
hope  that  it  will  afi'ord  another  ray  to  illuminate  that  dark 
and  uupeuetrated  region  of  spience. 

Mr.  Watt  yernarks,  the  analogy  between  his  experinienU 
and  the  formation  of  Heaumur's  porcelaine  from  commoa 
g]a&s,  and  of  opaque  and  stony  massfes  from  various  slag^ 
and  vitrified  substance^.  All  thej^e  bodies  seem  to  be  such  a& 
part  with  their  latent  Fieat  gradually  and  pass  rhrougb  a^long 
series  of  changeR  during  their  progress  from  perfect  solidity 
to  coQiplete  fusion.  Smiilar  phenomena  may  be  noticed  ^ 
in  the  formation  of  calcareous  stalactites^  which  are  con^ 
fessedly  of  aqueoas  origin,  from  which  it  appears  that  flttid«> 
ity  though  necessary  to  this  prqcessj  may  arise  either  frouL 
fusion  or  solution. 

In  the  following  pages  of  this  letter^  Mr*  Watt  enters  into 
some  very  ingenious  and  highly  interesting  speculations  upoQi 
the  appearances  recorded  in  the  former  part.  To  thesei 
^e  fear  it  will  be  hardly  possible  to  do  justice  in  our  present 
limits.  We  strongly  recommend  the  perusal  and  considera^ 
tionofthemto  every  scientific  chemist.  Some  account  of 
^em,  however^  wc  shall  now  attempt  to  give,  although  tha 
abddgmen^  of  such  details  of  n;iinute  reasoning  is  peculiarl]^ 
arduous. 

After  noticing  the  experiments  of  Berthollet,  institoted 
io  prove  that  the  attraction  of  masses  of  matter  ia  as  tlieip 
quantities,  Mr.  Watt  regiarks,  that  the  consequent  crystalli*« 
nation  in  any  mixture  of  the.^lOst  abundaht  material  wdt 
not  comprehend  the  whole  of  itsmoleculea,  since  theprqppr^ 
lions  of  the  ingredients  are  speedily  altered.  It  is  ingeniouslj^ 
observed  that  the  most  infusible  crystals  need  not  be  first 
formed;  for  they  may  remain  suspended  in  the  more  fusibUi 
bodies,  and  various  powers  of  attraction  and  polarity  coooarw 
ring,  that  the  more  infusible  crystals  may  be  impressed  by  tlfea 
more  ieasily  melted.  This  being  equally  true  ia  crystals  ol 
aqueous  as  of  igneous  production,  affords  considerable  iltat* 
tration  to  all  systems  of  geology,  and  removes  fonnidabia 
difficulties  especially  from  the  argument  of  the  adherents  of 
fire. 

TITere  appeals  throughout  these  diacussions  a  lAodableiiiw 
partiality  and  nearly  a  freedom  from  the  trammels  of  hypo«., 
thesis.  Mr.  Watt  is  induced  to  remark^  that  though  th« 
possibility-  of  the  igneous  origin  of  basalt  is  synthetically  de^ 
monstrated,  yet  the  converse  of  that  proposition  is  equal Ly 
'prebajble.  The  mind  of  this  gentleman  seems  to  have  h^g 
in  suspense^  impressed  on  the  one  hand  by  the  numerous 
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iostances  of  strata  indurated,  and  of  beds  of  coal  cocked  bj.tbe 
beat  emanating  from  basalt,  and  on  theothef  by  the  trec'jueii't 
petrifactions  t'ound  in  the  contested  mineral.  We  do  not  \ 
think  any  arguments  would  answer  the  frequent  appearance 
of  organized  ex  u  via;  in  basalt,  and  we  wish  Mr.  Watt  had** 
stated  his  nuthority,  or  his  own  observation.  Fluid  ^basalt; 
erupted  from  the  internal  regions  of  the  carlh,  may  be  sup- 
posed to  intermingle  with  iitrata  at  its  edged,  and  occasionallj 
to  sweep  along  with  it,  and  before  it^  part  of  the  organic  re- 
jnains  which  it  meets  in  i(s  course.  But  it  is  impossible  in 
this  way  to  account  for  any  very  general  diffusion  of  these 
^  substances  in  *basalt,  and  the  theory  of  its  igneous  origin 
eoald  not  have  been  listened  to  for  a  moment  had  not  these 
appearances  been  extremely  rare,  and  basalt  in  general  be* 
lieved.tobc  a  mineral  not  coutainiqg  auimalj  or  vegetable 
subslancrs. 

it  is  sucr^ested  with  considerable  probability,  that  the  dis- 
position ot  basalt  to  divide  into  glo'bular  masses  in  decom- 
))osing,  may  he  explained  by,  the  formation  of  the  sphe- 
roids, observed  in  these  experiments,  but  upon  the  large 
scale.  This  idea  is  strengthened  by  the  separation  of 
such  glohuiar  masses  into  concentric  coats,  but  it  is  not' 
so  easy  to  imagine  the  renson  of  the  total  disappearance 
of  the  radiated  structure.  Proceeding  upon  these  grounds, 
Mu  VVfltt  conceives  that  if  a  valley  were  tilled  with«  mu8« 
of  iiaid  basalt,  the  earth  will  slowly  receive  its  heat  and 
moisture,  and  dispose  it  to  the  formation  of  a  layer  of 
immense  spheroids  in  contact  with  the  ground*  But  since 
so  penetration  can  ensue  between  these  spheres,  they  will 
becooie  mutually  compressed  into  the  hexagonal  form,  aiul 
the  resistance  of  the  earth  prohibiting  their  advance  down* 
wards*  they  must  extend  their  dimensions  upwards,  and 
.  Ibus  iorm  prisms  whose  length  may  be  indefinitely  greater 
than  their  diameters.  I'he  radii  in  large  spberes,  nearly 
'  approaching  to  parallelism,  might  shoot  into  the  central 
mass  till  their  structure  was  deranged  by  the  influence  exer« 
cised  by  the  atmosphere  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  busalt^ 
Tb«.SMU]e  causes  that  deccrmiaed  the  concentric  frai^ture  .of  - 
the^fibresof  the  spheroids  would  produce  convex  aiijticula* 
tions  in  the  lower  joints  of  the  prisms,  and  as  Uie^r  ecu** 
treiwas  luore  reaiote,  tl^e  articulations  would  approiurb  to 
planes,  li  the  ceatres  were  not  eqni-distant,  tl>e  forpisof  the  ■: 
pilbirs  m  ght  vary*  aod  the  lower  part  of  the  prisms  woukL 
Ue'ciostiompact  from  the  greater 'com|^ressioQ^af  the  fibres 
in  the  Je\ el  of  tlie  gen^ratin^  centres. 
^il  U  is  ipgenious reasoning  bconsiderc^blj  iHus^ated  by.   - 
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tt  reference  to  facU.  Baaaltic  columns  seen  alu-ays  tobave 
beenforined  in  the  internal  mass,  and  are  faced  by  amorphous 
trap.  When  two  ranges  of  columns  appear,  Mr.  Watt  at- 
tributes that  to  a  second  inundation  of  basalt.  The  columns 
are  most  compact  at  their  bases,  and  their  articulations  are  . 
Gen  vex.  It  remains  as  <i  curious  object  of  observation  whe« . 
tber  these  divisions  are  nearer  the  plane  figure  as  they  retire 
from  the  centre,  and  whether  below  that  point  they  are  in- 
verted. But  in  basaltic  veins,  where  the  cooling  cause  is 
equally  powerful  on  both  sides,  the  phenomena  agree  sur- 
prisingly with  the  inferences,  of  Mr.  Watt's  hypottlesis. 
For  wherever  columns  a^ppear  in  such  situations^  they  are 
horizontal^  and  two  sets  are  formed  for  the  most  part. 

Mr,  Watt  concludes  his  letter  by  some  observations  on 
the  formation  of  columns  by  mere  contraction,  which  he. 
conceives  to  happen  totally  on  different  principles  from  those 
which  he  has  endeavoured  to  establish.  We  have  spent 
so  much  time  on  this  excellent  paper  that  we  have  not 
roonci  for  any  further  discuss^n  of  its  merit,  and  we  take 
our  leave  of  it  by  expressing  our  full  sense  of  the  valua- 
ble observation^,  and  the  most  ingenious  and  profound 
deductions  contained  in  it,  of  which  it  has  been  our  desire 
to  give  a  clear  abridgment  and  an  impaitiaLopinion. 

12.  'Analysis  of  the  magnetical  Pyrites;  with  Remarks 
f>Q  some  of  the  other  Sulphurets  of  Iron,  by  Charles 
Hatchett,  Esq.  F.  R,S.' — This  magnetical  pyrites  was 
found  in  Caernarvonshire,  and  being  submitted  to  the  ordi- ' 
nary 'operations  of  analysis  by  Mr.  Hatchett,  afforded  36.5 
grains  of  sulphur,  and  G3,5  of  iron  in  the  hundred>  the 
iron  being  nearly  or  wholly  metallic.  This  proportion  of  iron 
is  greiitet  considerably  than  non-magnetic  sulphurets  yield* 
ed  to  Mr.  Hatchett,  but  nearly  approaches!  the  compositioa. 
of  artifical  pyrites  by  Mr.  Proiist's  analysis.  This  artificial 
tubstc&nce.  wns  examined  by  Mr;  Hatchett>  and  found  to  be 
acted  0n  by  the  common  magnet. 

A'  prdponion  of  carbon  is  necessary  to  enable  iron 
to  retain' the  magnetic  power,  and  Mr.  Hatchett  observes; 
that  a  certain  quantity  of  sulphur,  or  of  phosphorus,  piro- 
doces  the  skme  effect*  Too  much  of  any  of  these  Ingre-] 
dieolsilxtinguiBhes'  wholly  tlie  magnetic  influence,  It  seems 
to  Qfl  il  rash  conclusion  to  attribute  to  the  co-operating 
poWett)^  these  bombust?bl^  substances,  this  magnet-form* 
ing  eflbct;*  At  least  the  inferencte  is  by  no  means  cleat  - 
when  we  consider^j  that  of  all  bodies  iron  is' the  most  dif^ 
ficulcf  to>ioblflini4  ^^kte- of  purity,  and  that  it  is  alto* 
geiher  oncertaih,  whether   it   has  been  ever  \6t  obierveflf 
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totally  frtfe  from*  mixtutes*  Notv-  it  se^mii  rfeisoriable  to 
inquire  whether  the  effect  of  the  carbon  and  9ul{>bwr,  ttt 
producing  the  disposition  to  retain  the  teagDMism^  arises 
ffom  any  direct  influence  of  their  own>  or  if  it  is  oiring- 
only  to  their  powet  of  abaorbi norland  cfrfrying  off  oxtgen 
from  the  contaminated  iron,  litl  this  be  determined,  Wt 
shall  tiot  rely  with  implicit  faith  oD  the  deductions  of  Mr. 
Hatchet  t. 

IS.'  Remarks  on  the  voluntary  Expansion  oftheSkinof  the 
Beck  in  the  Cobra  deCapello,  or  hooded  Snake  of  the  Eastln* 
dies,by  Patrick  Russel,  M.p.  F.R.S.with  aDescription  of  the 
Structure  6f  the  Parts  which  perform  that  Office.,  by  Everard 
Home,  Esq.  F.R.S.' — In  this  paper  is  contained  a  satisfac- 
tory account  Of  the  anatomical  structure  of  this  snake,  which 
it  Enabled  to  raise  and  depress  its  hood  by  a  pecnliar  forma- 
tion of  its  ribs,  and  several  sets  of  muscles,  well  described  by 
ifir.  Home  ;  for  further  particulars  regarding  which,  we  pre- 
fer to  the  pjiper  itself,  which  is  illustrated  by  appropriate 
figures. 

li.  'Continuation  of  an  Account  of  the  Changes  tliathate 
happened  in  tlie  relative  Situation,  of  double  Stars,  by  Wil* 
Ham  Herschcll,  L.L.D.  F.R.S.' — ^Tbe  last  volume  of  obsefva* 
tions  made  by  Dr.  Maskeyline,  giv^s  the  proper  motions  of 
thirty  six  principal  stars;  of  these,  «  geminoruih,  and  ihe 
motion  of  that  star  being  different  from  that  \thrch  Dr.  H» 
supposed  it  to  be  io  his  former  pnper,  he  here  reviews  h\i 
former  arguments,  in  order  to  ascertain  th6^  result  of  the 
new  motion.  The  new  observations  are  afleritvards  mimitelr 
recorded,  and  we  hope  that  this  indefatigable  astronoiner  wift 
<x>ntinue  his  reaearclies  on  this  interesting  subject; 

1^.  '  Observations  on  the  Change  of  some  of  the  proxi- 
ihate  Principles  of  Vegetables  into  Bitumen  ;  with  analytical 
Experiments  on  a  peculiar  Substance  which  is  found  with, 
the  Bovey  Coal,  by  Charles  Hatchett,  Esq.  F.R;§.'-Mr. 
Hatchett,  that  indefatigable  analyser,  again  appears  before' 
lis,  endeavouring  to  account  for  the  chang^es  of  arr^nj^ement 
of  th^  principles  of  vegetables.  After  mentioning*  several 
Vlistance^,  neither  scarce  or  rare,  of  the  charge  of  wood  miQ 
4  coaly  substance,  he  gives  a  long  analysis  of  a  piece  of  Re* 
land  schistiis,  which  appears  after  all  todiifer  very  liUle.frOm 
the  Tufa  of  Geyser,  though  ftfr.  H.  will  have  it  to  be  of  a 
differedt  family,  because  it  contains  82  parts  of  silica,  tfnd 
12  of  alumina,  whereas  Tufa  is  composed  of  98.  jof,silica  mi 
T.6  of  alumina.  We  would  not  dispute  about  n^es»  i)ut 
'  «eaUy  it  is  not  worth  #hile  to  drav^  disGnct|ons  so  yery  fiae. 
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There  ia  no  role  for  the  accurate  formaftion  of  itimerab  at 
there  k  tiiv  that  of  orgaoised  matter.  Hiis  schistus  cdntaioa 
leaves  of  eldfv^  &^.  beivveen  its  laming)  of  which  the  priocU 
pies  are  partly  oewly  ajranged,  bat  some  resin  and  vegetable 
extr^iet  is  retained.  In  all  this  we  see  .uothing  yery  remark-^ 
ftble.  Nor  can  any  reasonable  doubl  be  entertained  of  the 
vegetable  origin  of  Bovey  coa),  as  well  as  of  most  other 
coals.  Mr.  tiatchett  gives  an  analysis  of  that  coal,  and  finds 
in  it  little  or  no  immediate  vegetable  compound.  The  only  v 
considerable  novelty  in  this  paper  is  an  accoont  of  a  yetlpir 
bitumen,  found  with  the  Bovey  coal,  which  Mr.  Hatchetk 
describes,  analyses,  and  names  KetiDaspbaitum»  from  Us  com* 
ponent  parts, 

16.  '  On  two  M€taT«<  found  in  the  black  Powder,  remain* 
ing  after  the  Solution  of  Pliitina,  by  Smithson  Teonant,  Esq, 
f.K.S.* — It  hasbeeii  found  difficult  to  invent  an  appropriate, 
sam^  for  this  age  of  the  world.  Nobody  presumes  to  call  it 
either  the  gold  or  the  silver  age :  the  brazen  »ge  sounds  very 
impudent,  and  it  cannot  be  expected  that  we  should  sign  our 
own  condemnation,  by  assuming  cheap  and  rusty  iron  for 
cnraymbol.  There  can  be  no  rJoubt,  however,  of  our  title 
to  oall  tbi$  the  age  of  metals^  For  surely,  a  Greek  or  Ro- 
man, whose  sober  wishes  were  satisfied  with  six  or  seven  of 
these  pr€^ioim>'substarioe)i,  \Voukl  look-  with  dismay  on  the 
lon^drawfi  line  of  names  which  now  claim  the  title  of  metal*- 
lie.  For  our  part,,  we  do  not  love  f o  sec  honours  become  too 
pTentiful,  and  we  shall  record  with  more  pleasure  the  down* 
fall  of  half  a  dozen  of  the  semi-raetals,  than  we  now  bear  wit- 
ness against  this  proposal  to* add  two  new  ones  to  the  list^ 

M.  Descotils  had  observed  the  presence  of  a  new  metstlltd 
body  in  phitina.  Mr.  Tennant  confirms  the  experiments  of 
that  gentleman,  and  calls  his  new  metal  Iridium,  from  tbtf 
variety  of  coloiars  whidh  it  gives  while  dissolving  in  the  ma- 
rine acid.  The  other  metal  he  styles  Osmium,  of  which  the 
Biost  ranarkable  properties  are  its  volatility  and  its  smeB. 
The  French,  we  observe,  have  thrown  out  some  jeers  opott 
tills  naming  of  bodies  before  their  existence  is  fully  ascer-* 
tained,  but  we  do  not  pretend  to  join  in  thefr  -jdcularity,  ^f 
#bich  they  deserve  atieast  as  much  to  be'  the  object  as  Mr. 
Tennant  3oes,  and  for  the  very  same  thing.  Lntle  can  }^ 
laid  of  such  experiments  as  thesic  tilflhey  ai^  repefatfed  by 
others,  but  the  name  of  Mr.  Tenant  ntuist  alwaysrcommana 
«  certain  degree  of  respect.  '. 

17,    On  a  new  Metal  found  it  crude  Platina,  by  WiU 
'  fiam  Hi'djB  WoUwton^M.D-  F,R.S/-Ia  Ujis  pa^r  Ih* 
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W^UABten. gives  mi  atfcoiUTitof  bis  examioAtioB  of  the.^nla^ 
Vk'Hr^'of-crud?  platioai  Jo  which  hehui  dbcovc^red  ^'sul^*^ 
sUiklice  which  he  n«i/Meft  Rhodium^  and  arranges  .with  ibeta))ic  . 
l^iea.     1q  ihie  pkLtiaic  ^e^  Dr..W»  has. ^30  observe^  thp  , 
oxiUf^ncfi  pf  pallad^u)n^  which,  in  the  present  slate  of  otli; 
kfip^Iedge;,  uiyst^  .\v«  conceive,  be  regarded  as  simple/  We  ] 
l^e  be^n  much  difapppinted  in  the  result  of  M.  Cneqev^.\% 
iftqvixy  into  the  oaJture  of  that  body.     Bat  while  he,'  6^  jiis  ^ 
(jcvvji  conjession,  heis  pnljT  made  palladium  four  tinaes  out 'of. 
•pimeiiundred.experimeQts  instituted  for  the  purpose/  Mhiie/ 
he  is  unable  to  shew  \iOw  it  can  be  again  produce<J,rOud' 
Vl^le  his  expevimep|5  have  failed  in  the  bands  of  other  phi- 
•osophers,  we  cannot  li^lp  suspending  our  belief.    Thcr6  are^ 
Ihtts  in  crude  pUtioa  no  less  tnau  five  rheUils  of  which  four*^ 
are  absolutely  new.  Iridium,  Osmiym,  Rhodium,  audPa!-' 
ladium.    Opr  scepjticiisip,  we  confess,   waxes  strong,  and 
Ve  hope  Mr«  Chenevix^  whose  ingcfluitV  and  abililies  we 
admircj,  will  soon  enable  us.  to  announce  the  analysis  of  sonle 
of  these  new  substances,  '   ' .    ^    /  . 

The'  indefatigable   secretary  Ihas  recently  read    a  'papef' 
lending  to  confirm  hl^  former  experimeurt.    '        ' .    ,  V  \  ., 


iiai'  iiiiiii  t  I  Hill  ii'rt'  Hr  ," 


AMt.  TX.— y*  Tbur  tht^gh  tht  BriiUh  VTa^t'  ^JMi^rhr 
'  ^h^Year  YSOQand  ims,  giving^  ptttikutar  A udumt^f  tht 
*' Bahama  h/and^.     By  Dauiei  M* Kinntn.    Svo.   '>5s;    jfp^ 
'  272.    White.     1804.  ■     ' '     .      i 

*A  superior  knowledge  of  human  nature  is  not  4o  be  aQi>! 
euircd,  but  by  the  largest  and  most  extensive  obscrv^tiua  of 
tWbuman  species.  To  study  bumdor.  nature.  ^9  p^rpose,  a 
tnit]i^eller  must  enlarge  bis  ciicgit  ,bejoud  the  bounjdary  oC 
£urope.  He  must'go  and  catch  her  uodftiSsedi;nay  Iqurtij 
Vaked,in  JSorth  America,*  and  at  ihepape  pf  Gpod  IJopq, 
He  may  then  examine  how  she  apj3ue«\ii  crainpc.d^  coVtracledj^ 
j^n^  buttoned  up  clgse  iu  the  $itrai.titun\c  ofjaw  and  custoii^^ 
."jiiuCliina.and Japan;  .or  spreJ^I /iut  ^apd  cnhugpS  abov^ 
h^T  comuiuu  ^ize  in  the  loose  and  flo.vY^ng|uutcof  enihiisiasni, 
amoni  tlie  Arabs  and  Saracens;  or  I^siTy^^as  ,siie  0utter«iiti 
ijae.ola  rags  of  worn-out  policy  iu^d  .t:ivi(;|^9\ernmcuty  and 
iimpst  ready  to.run.Uack  naked  Co  th^;  dese/U>  as  qp  the  Mjw 
^Uercaacau  coasts  of  Africa.'  '    W     '-",',     ,,\     ;    -. ". 

.  .  puch  are  the  opinions  put  into  tliemoi^th  of  J^r^  tidcKc  la 
a^ supposed  dialogue  with  Lord  Shaftesbuiy,  opf  ttvepscs  df 
foi-eign  IfHvel;  and  though' the  abine  flowciy.iu^-f  f^guratJve 
ayieisf^r  from  bcin§  cl^araclcristiC  of  lhatgrcdt|il'yIpfiDp)ftlfJ 
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5et:lKe  Pi^t^i  c<fMmttSi  wit>  >rdjxidieioo»Uid  tfue.^Wliid 
adv.anUg(e  t^liktiy  to  accrue  t6  a.  t|tkv«iler  «i  ih^'BAbmimi 
91  %p  wAe^Y^  from  4  oatxftUon  oF  tboie  tramtt^  ii  would  ver^ 
htcps  }>e  difl^cnlt  to  determioe.  If  a  gendemain,  induceo  by 
idleness,,  busjoess^taftte^  or  any  other  caatej  thinki  proper  to 
niatce  ftye'tptiV  of  Ine  abote  idladdsj,  we  can  have  noobjectton  ; 
lut  ^vtiy^**' upon  bis  r^tiua  to  Engtandil  be  should  emptoy 
a  (xiihier  to  ,$poil  sundry'  reams  oF  paper,  and  invite 
the  fiublFc  tQ.re-crace  with  him  the  ground  he  wentover*  is  a 

Juestibn  not  easily  to  be  answered.  We  once- imagined  that 
U^  A(^iCi^i)eo'&  intention  was  hierely  to  throw  some  ligbC 
q^  thet  topography  of  those  countries^  and  as  such^  thoaghtvit* 
irork  w<mderfttlly  impeifect;  but  in  his  pre&ce  heis  6f  opi«^ 
nioiiithil  f  as  the  topics  to  which  the  first  Chapters  of  liii^ 
work  relate^  are,  not  altogether  trite;  they  may  aflbrd  soth(i 
amusement  to  the  general  reader.*  Here  we  must  beg 
leave  to  differ  from  him;;  ft  wjll  be  allotted  that  we  ore 
very  general*  readers :  bill  Wt  can  by  no  means  felicitate  ouj-r 
seiyeaon  the  amusement  we  have  derived  from  the  perii^af 
of  the-presen t  work.  We  think  therefore,  that  lie  wouli  hav^ 
done  better  in  adhering  to  his  original  plan/  with  which  he 
riiit  makssiiu  fiequMstfidinhis  preface.  The  reader  ii  there 
informed  that  the  observatiodt  from  wbtofa  this  tour  was  com-i 
poseil»'*wifre  al'iirat  inteodadl  la  have:  baeo  addxess^  io  ^ 
leltefift  LieateQant-*gieiieTal.Nageiit,  ta  wbom^  it  seews^ 
'  topographical  cofttjosunieations  are  graiefal.*  X^-^f^^  1>* 
IV.)  We  wish  the  General  all  possible  entertainment  from 
the  perosal  of  these  pagies,  and  should  not  have  envied  hia» 
the  selfish  pleasure  6f 'being'  the  sole  possessor  of  them  ia 
manuscript. '  ...•..• 

V  Mr.  M^Kianea  sailed  from  Btagland  fbr'darh'adoes  ilk  , 
the  stfmmer  of  the  v^ear  180^.  From  Barbadoes^  he  proceed^ 
e(ji  bySt.  Viacentybt.  Lucia^  and  Martinique  to  Dominica ; 
thence  by  Guadaloupe  ta  Andgufi..  From  tht  latter  isladct^ 
he  returned  by  Guaaaloupe  and  Desiradato  Barbadoes^  and 
proceeded  tojattKaica.  This  conslitu'tcd  the  first  part  of  bis 
tour  ^at)d  though  it  treats  of  places  .whicb|  as  the  i^utbor  oh.^ 
lerVei,  iare  $0. well  knowo'j  that  it  were  presttixiptio|S  to  ad^ 
j[Qy  (hjrig  to  wM  h^  ahready  been  written, about  tb«m|  yet 
ss  this  the  hiost  iqteVe^inff  part  of  his  book.  It  is  enliireatrik 
by  dccaslobal, but  short  descriptions  of.Uie  lawns  wbieb;  ^W 
Ttf  iUdj  of  the  ff^q«  of  the  coanuy^andof  she  state  of  lociety'; 
j^utlitf  obdervatioQs  on  these  sulgeCts  are  very  mea|;re.  Stitt 
trbw  hi^JeA  Jamaica, on  a  voyage  through  the  Bahamas. 'Witf 
ii^A^epHved  .even  cyfthis  desirable  variety.  He  ffive^  txs  l)i' 
t)^\ol5Hl  Ibm  a  simple  nai4-ati  ve  ^f  how  he  passed  From'  ttta 
Ctitr.JB^&x.  \o].  5.  Juljf,  1805.  *        r^      T 
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Oaic6s  to  the  Heneagas^  from  the  Hebei^;as  to  tWHDgiti^ 
tb^oceto  Ragged  J^UDd,Mayaguana>  atd.the Fren^Ll&i^^ 
A  M^gle  speciBieii.  of  his  style  and-  frnvmUK^  descrip^oir 

wfll  wffijce. i-v  >      1    •*••'''. '"  ••  •'•  '"'■ 

*  Lona  Island,  as  far  as  f  could  judge  from  a  distinp^  vSjew  .of  it 
^  passing  along  the  Dortberu  coast,  bears  a  very  strong  resenibIiiDC« 
to  that  which  I  had  iu^  IcfY.  *  It  wa^  our  origifial  intdiHbn-  to  hiVe 
Jcept'Ou  the  south  side,  whitrh  isitiorQfarokbnhitoike}^  and  alfc^dSi^ . 
I  believe,  some  convenient  harbours ;  but  the  wind'incliurnjj.tothtf 
south,  we  apprehended  a  shift  to  the-westward,  and,  what  is  termed' 
l^y  the  sailors. in  this  climate^  a  rouad-about,  which  might' baye 
greatly  embarrassed  us  in  the  shoal  water  o^tha  Bahama:  Bankv  \^tt& 
upon  a'lee-sfaore.  This  .island' is  lo  naaied  from  the  great  :lehgth«fiCi^ 
:figQre;  near  100  aijfe^r  compared  with  its  breadth,  which  at  4  n»a^  ^ 
scarcely  caaexceed  thnx  mUesu  ItwaS'CaUed.ytiata  by  the  Indi* 
,  ens;  of  the  itnj^ort  of'whirh  name  ifr  their  laagiiage  I  ctJi  form  tUh 
ebnjeGture  ;  bu^  two  iblaudB,  :tha  ons  Ejmxnay  lying  on  the  west,  and« 
Ihe  ofhcr  Atwood*?  Keys,  or  Sumand^  on  the  east,  are  g»>babTT 
derivatives  from  iVl  also  some  islets  lyin^  soiitK-east  on  tlie,  mafgi^ 
•  ^  the  Great  Bah  ami  Bank  arc  called^y  the  nairio  of  the  itumctfQsJ' 

T. igr'ant! \sr^.    '  ^  ^    '■        \    "  ; ;  ^    ^*".*  '7.'"'  \, 

•vld'lhki'  unidDteresiatg  tnanoerKtllei.atsthor'cameaiVft'paai 
Lang  Jslaadiaod  Bawmaytiilat  lengtbhpe  itrrrvci^  «t  iteoii 
Key  ;  wd  gives  a  da^tsfiptioajsiinikarto  thai  j^st  (fdoiadi  06 

every  islaDd  in  the  cltisjber^  together^witb  dry  Abd  detailed  in* 
(ortpation  of  ita shape,  soil^  appearanoeat  udisUnise/of  the. 
muoiber  of  acres  devoted  to  fine  ctiiiavatioh  of  ^xigit,  bo\w 
meny  tlayesi  audhow  many  ^)ite  inhaUtanti  are  to  be  fbuod 
ineftcb;  the  namea  which,  were,  ori^jinaliy  givetj  Iheb  by 
theSpaniards;  the  supposed  drigm  ot  their  English- denomi;- 
9:atV>os  ;  tiud;  in  ah6rt  eyery  tbio^  that  b.  nnivteresliba,  h^ 
teM^u»ki  tbe  ni'ostrunlDtere8ting.niaiiiier,andnothiog.Qlse. 
;  .The.ooly  subject ou, which, Mr*.  M^Kiqtian  even'ccrUrge^ 
4^«epi  the  abovev  ifl's/arer^  f(N:  wb«di:heJ2ai'ai«Qositbe  as* 
fmr»Doat(».beaii  advogaleii.  .    r  .  r     .\.   i  •  ^ 

*  ^  r'obseryci  (sa3's  he)  as  we  ent'crod'tBe  J^ar^^uri  aOurpM^^ip  at ^ 
iftjilfdisfaiice  with  a  cargo  of  newly  arrived  sldves,\vho  crow,dpd  tp  |,oo^ 
Artugh'  tfte  port- holes,  and  fiailed  the*  sight*  of  I«fi!d  with^a  .c^pr^a 
^f  wile)  and  joyful  music,  whjch  Vas  sin^morfy  ^Sibg  tn.petfijhi 
♦h6"*kneW  How-to  •ympaihrze- with'  Bicm  Wtheir' emotions,  '  t 
«ak  pr^tenC  aft«t^Ms  tfs  k  honker  of  tlfemf^  h^tfed  and  para^lcJ* 
tbestfeets  two  bf  twoi  'Atene^^was  '^fsH^nty" a^^n^ni  t^t^if  Ioo1c|i^ 
tfiatindicafteddesp^esunor  apprebiensiou;  onlb^lofillary^  t^]^ 
were  well  please  d>  a  ad .  seemed  ^to«an«icipiate  al«lgrl!l^ib(ec^  icl|V  iM;  w 
situation*  Tha  :^ip.Wh4cl\  bi^g^ht  ibem  ov(e(^(WH»jp^aaiaq^WH^ 
'  ^Xktil^ed;  a^jhfty..yiu4tr^tad  ^fi^appjMpeo^l^ 
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to^^^^bencYOknt mibd  may  feel  forthe  adjqct  condition  lofiiumii/i! 
Mtttre  til  Qtany  essential  respects^  it  u  a  consoiiktion  to  thin|k/ 
tfaati  w&ii«»c  a  great  deal  remains-undtme,  soiriettiiAg  has  been  eS^^it*. 
ed.  by  the  phiJamUropy  of  .our  ooantry  for  theproiectibD;and  corti-. 
,fprt  of  this  bmnlile  race  of  mbn/ .  P.  8.    :  ...     .     i  .'  .,       ,:  i  — 

We  read  in  pa^e62,  ibatihe  greater  patrtof  the  cqwgfejnu- 
tioQ  of  a  charcli  m  the. town  of  St.  Johnsis  comjpQsed'of  Uife 
<jhtMren  (blacks)  '  of  a  charity,  school  emanating  from  thc^ 
'^bright  Example  of  the  mother  country,   and   cherlshin^i 
^  "even    in  the  n;iidst  of  slavery  the  spirit  of  an  exalt6q 
^^'faith!!!'  •  .     : 

The  accQUfit  of  the  slaVeis  in  p.  68  is  very  favourable* 

M  b^xe  never  witnessejd  amorcitvely  or  grotesque  sceaathaa  they 
ttSbld  •n  Sunday,  the  dav  of  market,  and  also  ihc  day  of  mi^^aiul 
reeuoation*  when  the  whole  negro  popuUition  of  (be  island  seeaifc  m 
inotlon.    The  clothes  in  which  they  appear,  andvth^  propertyHbey 
drsplay  on. these  occasions,  would -induce  one  to  believe  that  tile  ft- 
gours.of  slavery,  on  n&any  estatos,  are  not  a  litde  softened  by  the 
liberality  aivd  .benevolence  tyf  the  roasteasj.  and»  indeed,  notwitb^. 
standing  tbe  absolute  and  unlimited  nature  of  their  legitimate  a^thf- 
hty,  va  sentiment  of  honour  amongst  the  planters  protects  the  slavsr 
^ihcreniojrnient of tbff  Uttfepora^aim  heimyainiikivr^'as^c'fii'Ctuaily ' 
tittlie  inosi  sacred  laws;  .wln|c  soflie  of  the  negroes  are  perhnptftach^' 
ar  than  many  peasants  in  the  heart  of  Europe/ 


t     .  :.     .    ,.; 


^Agaln^    page  218—-       .•  .   .,  .   :  -  ,•  ;j 

-  *  I  was. witness  to  the  sale  of  a  pretty  nameniuft  carge,  which <was" 
camducted,wich  more  'decorum,  with  respect  to  the  slaves,  than  !< 
bad  expected.     They  were  chstributed  moiKly  jtylota  from  five  to-x 
twenty  ia  each  ;  but  some  of  the  boys  and  curls  were  disposed  of  'se- 
' '  paTJitely,'    On   the    neck  of  cacl)  sjave  was  Vluhg  a  lalVct  '  specify*, 
ihg  the  prfte  wWch  the  owtier  dcmVnidcd',  and  varying  between  two' 
alS  three. hundred  dollaA,'  according  tb  'dge;  strength,*' sex,  '6ccr 
This  cargo  was  composed,  as  generally  happens,  of  slaves' from 'dif- 
ferent natiuus,  ami  speaking  linguages  umnieHi^iblajto  a^ch  ether.         « 
Some  apprehensions  prevailed,  notwithstanding  all  The  ^pedi^ntt 
which  bad  betn  used  to  convrncte  therh  to  the  contrary^  that  thty 
'were- brcnight  over  to  be  fatud  kt)<il  coten.     I)ka4«D>pportunity  «if^ 
ob^erviiig  two  or  three  the  dair  after  thesaU  iirthe  handS'^f  'bene^ 
Vpknt  masters  |>urc!iascd  for  domestic  «iir\a<kt8)'<Fhb  leenwd.i&uchr 
jleitghted  with  their  kind  treatment  as  ^fllaschatg^ofsituaiion.  In^J 
It^of  K)eipg;  naked,  they  were  ci^ftWd  :(iu  tbi.s'gli^i^^^^liSUAl) 
iijVpollgns;  \heir  food  -Y^ii^uf^  f|»0^r^f«,tojwh^tuji<jy;h^  pv^^: 
ktiQWn'bt'<g/.e';Vihv7  fpumJL'tlJf^ins^ye^lJodge^  jio  hal^i^a^ns^abo.i^pjj^ 
inj  in  <:|omforU,  some  of  them  .indeed  sup^iiar. to  ihcis  f  ompf^he^^^^ 
irdK\  am!  in  the  stVectV  they^beHeld'many  of  iuelr  owp  colou r,  whose  * 
^p^earai^iS  fr'i^HMlslnp,  and  hilarity  had  the  uwat  powerful  ip^uenctr 
in  revering  thdn  contented  and  h,a,ppy  in, their  n«w  sc<?xi%  o<Iife* 
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laii^lLnQt  pieaiume  tf  tbucli  u{)on'  a  subject  of'so  moch  gfAvU;  fJ^Ml" 
importance  as  tbe  slave-trade,  vhidi.has  engnged  ail  the  ebqtipnce 
ami  almost  aschaasted  f be  attention  of  jiarliament :  but  wTiflst  tiiiv- 
plind  the  philanthropy  vWch  ttUl  aHvocaces  the  abolition  otihh 
traffic,  I  must  remark  that  IBavf  fobnd  «he  opinloti  ofmkny'  liHeritl 
and  eylighteced  itrsmgcrs  in  the  Wen  Indies  undergo  some  rebxilttoft 
on  5^coming  acquainted  with  tlie  actual  flituafcion  and  charaeter  of 
the  fiegroes.     Whether  most  of  the  persons  of  this  description  whk- 
Whom  I  contersed  feft  tb^.  bias  of  some  personal  interest,  or  the  coti-. 
t^gion  of  Mi  opposite  opinion  by  associating  with  the  proprietors  of 
staves,  or  whetner  on  a  r<iniiliar  view  of  what  is  vicious  it  becomes 
less  obnoxious  to  bur  fcelings,  1  cannot  pronounpe.     Bat  with  re- 
spect to  myself,  I  must  frankly  tottfe^s  thstnt  times  P  found  an.io- 
cUfUitioD  to  |>ardon  somcthiin;  of  sti)»|}OScd  criminality  of  transpon* 
ing  thettl  from  Africa,  on  conipa>vSng  their  de;rti tutu  aad  wretched' 
staitt  vher^  first  imported  witb  tbetf  condition  under  the  treatment  of* 
goodmastcts.     Still  tt  >vftt  at «  motncttt  when  i  forgot  the  unfccjifK^ 
and  often  capricious  cruelties  excsrciied  by  superintesidants  and  p^pk 
of  colour.^  their  worst  domestic  tyrants)^  instaaces  of  which  etriiiMC  be 
controverted  or  ever  excuietl  by  those  wiio  have  seen  thorn  and  i^Tt  HIm  ■ 
cfff  o/ifiM  que  fait  iprairrer  a  unc  aiiiefiere  et  stimhlt  It  sptctiule  ^tehe 
injust'itt"^    Yet,  wkateVcr  tnny  jjo  the  horror  \«e  justly  fool:  ax  lb* 
itkiir  of  tlrei^  perpetual  bomlagf,  it  wHfbe  recottectcd  tliHt  tli^  ttr#  * 
|iot<oflM  cndntw^  wilblkat  spirit  of  IndvpeDdanoe  and  digttity'of' 
teiflimanit  which  render  it  insupportable  t«y  a  gen^nn  aitid.Ott  tiAn^ 
^pMctplc  LoM  Cdsas  felt  justified^  it  U  nM^  in  relieving  the  slavety  . 
of  the  bifU-spiritcd  Indian  nations  by  proAdthig  t^  intriMtoctfUft 
vinofgw^M'   iW-caiuiei^^biMiiatti^y  lio»'e«er,  bas  been  very  Ikrte 
iQdf bted  to  him  by  this  ejipecli^ut:.  for. ib«t  Indians  .in  iko:isbndb" 
Juive  if^arly  perisii«d,.#nd)thent^groe»€aiiiliauesla'ves/   . 

We  ktiow'thaf  in  tft^  rcvicw'of  a  book  of  travels,  the  rea- 
der irill  expect. amusing  extracts :  io  the  present  instance  we 
.fcareety  Ihiow  wheceto  lind  one.    Our  empJojujent  'is  lib»: 
tb«iot*th«  b^:  .      ,, 

Grata  ent^cntls  ffayma  per  laborem-  Plurimum. 

.  Sripa only  part  ^wj^ch  w^can  refev  him  {for  we  oiifsr^oi- 
cfUeiMi  Pfir  quotMioos)  as  «ot»V€]riiig'niify  thing  likeeat^rw 
taiQSieM^'^i^  iii<r  tMcouni  o^*  JtrfiOi  tv^aeh,  {ftdvitotned  BI«ck*. 
Betioi,  aitiMtedf  pimtey  of  ^ew  l^nDViAetfcv^  'in  the  i^igti^bf ' 
George  L     Tr^^,^^t^^  '   -  ;•...■..'•.'  .!  '.»•-»     -^  • 

vUpoo  tti»wh»)e>  we42atffiN>l  ihinit  thnt  out  ^Hlto¥  ha^  'de- 
tloei  Mcb'  of '  tMl  beMKfrL<tf¥Gfpt'  hit 'tym^^l^i,  W\th  iH  '  Htb^ 
qlitfnftttticier'wifli  forddkfJ^cc/rfKt^l^  rs'^sd  Wet!  cal61hlaled"^ 

^-  "  .  .         ,x  '  4  •'  .$  .   si'  .    '  ">     .♦■   .  I  .     •  *      ,    "?   .  :^    '       *..  /..,-•»     • 
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^oti  iohis  reader's'.  SiHl  we^fainst  m  catidtrur  aflow  tliftt  1)e 
fes  Wrlfteb  his  tourSvlth^od«^ty  and  pierspicclty,  and  bft<?n 
%llh  -nefttoesd  v  »^  fet  u§  tti  yjhtfrity  suj>pbse  Umi  UV  Waht'df 
irtt^iristls  alirifeutable  to  the  subject,  rathcr.Unin  to  Uie  wri- 
^tr,  thongh  even  in'' this  ^ase  \ve  must  disappjove,  t^fthat  uri- 
-datinied  resolution  pF  Wfitiog^  en  all*^etb|ecbs^  which  i«  tib|v 
10  uaiversnlly  predominant ;  even  snpposmi^ttn  author  to  he 
|K>B9e8»ed  of  talent,  yet  when  the  tojwo  on  vi\i'\ifh  he  propbsos 
to  tretit  scetns^  to  promwe-'jneUlicr  adnusemeiifnor*  lUbtrtK^- 
leti^ive^ha'H-evcrbethe  foremost  toa{>plaad-Hdtsdrcelitlence. 


if'!!'>   '<'  '    '>■<»  ■■'      ^!;f  1.1  IV    ■■      i.iili^M  Hi'l 


»•! 


*Art.  JC.^Ji^i^tissajf  on  the  Inspiration  )if„ihc  fJofj/  fScrip* 
tures  of*  th'^^!Ql4  Affd.  ^^v  Testament ^,  py  Jg/ui  VicJ^, 
^.  '  A.M.  one  0/  the  l^itinisters  ^  tlte  ^si6ci(ii^.d  Chngrtf^^" 
.-  \iopiyS^vjfi€-.slrnt^XiXa^ow»  Qd  Hdiiion^  8vo.  .M?»x6l6. 
.    >Vi|liams,,  ;ife04,       , ^  ....      ;.      ../.,'.         /^ 

TH'B  controveiWs  which'  have  teen  agitated  ,'iiniong 
iCbrisdans  in^  rfcTerenee  to  the" consents  of  the  faolir  ;scrip* 
^ures,  have  chiefly  respected  iheirhiterpretation;/  On  orfc 
ilidfe,  .it  b«3  been  maintained  tha^  .thi^.P^  thaft  ffo^ripf 'I1 
iei^pressl^  taught  iti'the  sacred  vo}atn,e,  or  my  h^  deduo^id 
^J-  legitimate  ftasonhig*  from  it;  whik  «(!'  iliQ  obberiit^is 
:cioiite4id^  that  *the  incarpretation  k  errooeotrs,  6r  JhefsM^ 
•^dlion  iiDWari^inied  and  iietitioos.'  'In  fhese.etidie^  *^Mr* 
iim^.-iioth  patties  have*  been  contented  "^^io  ifeet'ftjr  the 
«»eatiitig?'  of  the  aacred'  w/rter;  in  thki  {SvesUlttpTion- -  thit 
Jt9fi&n  obkiitied)  •  it  mUst  b^-the  gutfleW  their  <idftd\Jf*t, 
*Hnd  H'  divine  enthorit^  to^nVwhifli  there  cojirld  Kcno 
|ipf>eil.  '      ,  *  .      •  .       ..        \-  V 

-    Hut  the  dartng'iprril:  of  pontroversy  has  aometiittes  dis^ 
<4lafned'  to  be  confined  within  these  narrow   botinds.    The 
ipride  olF  philosophy,  and  the  madness  of  fanaticism,  hav^\ 
'eadii  of  sthetti,ito' their  ditVi  tifraiffned    the    sufficiency    of 
:j|Jh?-6cri^>ti«reB ;  and  Have  claimed^  the  one  fbrhir  wanton  «pe- 
'WWiioniHi  which  hedignK^en.wfth  the  .namet>f  reason,  tHe 
^oiherifor  th^  fiiwesasdfxhatatronsof  a  disordered  under* 
»6tandit^,  and  a  corrupt  heart,  which  be  calU  inipiratjoiii  ts> 
be  heard  against  and  <i^oi>r  the  trord  of  God, 
r  Tl)e  ai^baj^iftN  in  the  early  times  of  the  reformation*  pro- 
af^edf^d  J^Q  >be  height  of  his  enonniliei  by  very  rapid  d<- 
4px>|i&.  .•  .^e  comu)en<;ed^hia^recr  with  the  affirmation,  th^t 
;i^l:;^^^/4^^i^^^  W^^^pported.bv  the  express  testimony  df 
seripture.     He  next  churned  as  his  own  the  assistance  of  the 
«pif  il  in  itie  interpretation  of  the  divine  word.    To  his  adyer- 
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.8W'  vZ)fi?S  ««.f*f  jftjpw^        tfihc  Bfity/S^r^fiffl,  . 

.  ftfry^the  brble,.  he.  affirmed,  was  a  uaUdtohohfi  ;,^nl  lie  trft^ 
delirerec)  ovei:  to  a  jadiciar  blindness  ^  that  ^nng  h^'miglk 

,$^c  and  not  percette ;  but  that  to  hinvself,  hj  the  power  of  4he 
Jloly  Ghost,  the  eyes  of  his  understanding  were  ei)lrgji)f<e^ed>' ' 

,  the  mysteries  of  G(id  were  rjevealed,  and  .the  law  and  will  of 

.  jGod,  which  had  beea  hidden  for  ages,  vvere.re-o{>^n^ed,.ami 

brought  as  it  were  to  life  again.  .  Nor  did  theyatways  ^ojp 

hfiije.    When  pressed  by  te§4itaoaies  of  scripture^  too  exph- 

pil  to  b^  evaded',  aqd  tqo  insignificant  to  need  or  permit  thd 

interference. of  any  auxiliary  tneans  of  interpr^tA^|on;  fiifed 

as  they  w^re  with  a  fufious  zeal^  and  boand  together  by  aa 

3Boga§ement,  to  conquer  or  to  die,  they  did  not  dreitd  to  lake 

one  step  further,  to  decide  all  cfMitroversv  at  once^  and  to 

*fiiy  claim' to  nfew  brigiilal revelations;  nndlha^did  the  scHp- 

turV  become,  in  compkrison  of  the  ttord  and  light  wHhin, 

'Sv!i4it-they  didnol  scruple  to  call   it,  A'  /lead  letter,  a  tefttr 

'ihctt  killith,  'ft  cAtntA  teacMng.    The  foon^ers  of  the  sect  of 

Quakers,  and  other  enthusiasts,  who  sprang 'np  arttbrf^^os 

.^uring  die  times  of  Charles  L  and  of  :the  CommoflMreilth^ 

Ijwilke^  bat  loo  faithfully  in  these  footsteps.    And  i4ii«{^ 

gtlieir  lotions,  Jn  this  respect,   as, i^n  maoy  Olivers,  baveyby 

^jiuje,  bpen  ,u>Hc'?  reformed  and  sobered,,  yet  ^e  read4hii 

Ijwoik  Qn  ,the,  principles  of  o&ligian  Hroong  frieatlsi  printed 

.within, the  present  3*ear,  a  caution  that  *'  tlJ^re'is. t)ot  onlyn 

4)OssiJ[)iiity,,l>ut  a^dii/iger  of  placing,  too  muoli  dependence 

.upon  th($  ttcriptufes,*  by  preferring  tbeip  to  that  divine  pMc^ 

.ciiplp  of  light  fiud 'life  afforded  to  map,  of.  i^^lijch Alley* ie»» 

jUy.'*    Aiid  we  fii?d  the  sauie  writer,  witl);-V>o'inueh'of  the 

,)mcient  hardihood,  of  bissecj^.in  his  ar^uii^enta^infii  4hie  * 

.fSacrjani^nt  of. baptism,  vepttinng  tp  arrajgu  the.infaUibiMt/ 

pVarl  inspired  apostle,  St.  Peter.f   '  -   * 

Other  Christians,  who  profess  continually  ^to  1|etdteft<n«' 

.^uished  above  .their  brethrpi,  by  bringing  r^ligifou^  sji^l^fscta 

v\ffi'e  than"  Qtljqrs  do,  to  the  tgst  anahijj^rd'of-  llieifiowH 

'xeafoflings,  have  proceeded  to  like,  conc)uftifottj|  '^ifh^rfii^iKi 

to, the  inspiration  and  divine  autli^o^ity.pf  the  ?criptul«fi':  ^t 

.with  this.di<ferenc^,ia.  tie  oid^rand  method  df  j^ioi^' {hTo* 

ceedlngs.     ILnlhnsiasi^  does  his  vi^ork  speedily ;  ttnd  s4tiHl6B 

.  ^itihe  rorgerifrs  of  his  braii^.  fit  a  heat,  •  In  pVpcess  qP^^u^, 

Tie  is  wont  to  become  more  sober;  to  grow  ashiimed  af  hia 

.folJios;  and  his  lalgr  years,  arcgenerally  spent  in  a  ei^tiipa*- 

..J  alive  supineness,  ov  in  endeavouring  to  undo  his  -  work)  %a 

'^Ital  hack  again,  if  he  can,  by  contriyi^nce  and  tergiversation. 


*  Tuke's  Principles  of  RelialoTL    '».  ^9. 

f  Ibid.    p.  :oa. 
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f|»iti)iCt.W^}HSW  F?F^^'^  ^^  ^*^^  ordiaary  dQptrine«^;,qrJ)y  . 
-ii^U|^ou6  etpresfiicitifl^  and   in^egpreiivtlons,  to  p^e$erv^  V 

V;pmpBO|i|se  b^tyeen  bis  owDlb^iiter  knowledge  ancl  Kisjp^t-. 

^ui|^mial'ierfsfe  of  tlie  iniox:icatiLon  anil  tKe^nakedness  9? ^<$ 
fgrpftllh^rs,    OA  the  other  band^'the  operations  and  pretjen- 

>k>/)8.  pjfVol^-bloodcd  reason  are  Cautious  at  firsf,  and  bqly  ' 
Uy  sjow'^^g^i'eesbecoixie  more  ho^ile^  morepresumingj^  aiia. 
atlve'pUvousi.     J^ociniHiiisiu  tegaA' her  6oUrse  rather  by  Jlai- 

*terlpg  ivprl3s  fo'soqlli^  and  gratrty  the.  ear  of  huioan  rpagori, 

tha6  by  liazafdHig  any  direct  imputations  against  the  authd^ 
4^ity  of  scripture!    Bi,it  in  later  times,  haying' interwoven  her- 

'self  in  a  close  and  lon^-conlinued  alliance  with  the  pride  and 

[,5elt-sufficiency  of  a.  tninor  philosophy,  she  has  made'iuu^h 
Turther  progi-ess,  and  has  ventured  iato  a  more  extensive  an4 
offensive  warfare.  In  pur  own  day, /we  have  seen  aooiHrci- 
versy*  which  began  with  an  ^ndeavonr  to, ascertain  the  op(- 

'nions  of  primitive  Cliristjan  antiquity^  fo^'the  express  pur- 
)pgse  of  applying  them  to  the  explanation  of  whs^  the  scf ip- 
tUrc's  contain  iir  reference  to  an^importaint  doctrinfeV  a^.i*?- 

*  ve^tigation  instituted,  therefore,  and  groceeding  «pon  a  ipiir 
tual  ttctnowledgment  pf  their  divine  and'qnquesliouabie  ail- 

'thojritv  5  this  controversy  thus  beginning/ -we,  vn  our  ovi'a 
day,..have  seen  ended  by  the  c)iampion  pfiocinianisw',  with 
unreserved  declarations  on  Ins  part,  that  the  apostles  were;^ 
like  otlier  men,  liable  in  their  Writings  tcj  mistaKe  dnd  errpt-^ 
and  that  therefore,  their  teaching  on.lhe,  ppint  in  debate, 
whatever  it  might  be>.  was  not  necessarily  final  and  decisivfi. 
"Sidoe  the, time  of  Dr.  Priestley, \we  have  seen  the  rationallz-^ 
jug  spirit  erect lier  head  yet  higher,  and  vaunt  herself  agjpinfet. 
the  powers  and  pp3srbiuties  of  heaven.  We  are  told  of  a 
certain  doctrine,  not  only  that  it  is  not /rj/e,  but  that  iti» 
imposmbl^,  afid  that  no  testimony,  nm  even  that  of  an  angel 
from  on  high>  tcould  piake  it  credible.    . 

.  But  even  independently  of  any  consideration  of  the  dat- 
ing efforts'  of  eiuhufiiasm,  or  of  'a  »scejp«tical  philosophy,  the 
ciuestionx)f  theinspiratioin  of  the  scripture^  has  many  other 
and  ii^iportant  claims  upon  the'atlention  of  the  titeologiau.  For 
example,  even  rn.the  day  that  is  passing  over  us,  the  inves- 
tigations in  coiincxiomvith  Mr.  Marsh's  inquiry  into  the 
4>ngin  of  three  of  our  four  gpspels,  cannot,  it  is  certain,  be 
•o'clequately  pwsued,  wiihiut  fiasquent  reapect  had  to  t^e 
theory  of  ii»spira:tio'n« 

There  is  anotherreason  which  would  render  a  well  composed 
jworkunon  this  subject,  apemliarly  acceptaWe  offering  lo- 
war.stne  service  and  promotion  of  sound  theology  ;  and  that 
ifi^  the\^arious  and  discord  ant  opinions  which  hitye  beeo  main* 
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3tS      Mikwrhdc'i^imi(mt>fik€HolfSiHpi^ 

'  Wdni^.iiot  ttaerllly>€6pectEiig  thiet  ieatting  prffccr^s^aild  ^'dbi.9 

/dutlitie  oftthfs  doctrine,  but  also  re^ectln^^  ^ri^'fubiif*- 

-ilale  paAicuI^tis,  t^e  niUore  oF  tt«  »iodifi<?aUon§«  ay<f:l)vff  )^d 

6f  evidence  whf^h  is  applicable  to  the  proiprof  its'  exiBseMc. 

•;    Ortb  Writer  remiark$>  that  *  thiere  appears  to  b«/nor  JjiteifiRi- 

•  We  distinction  lietw^en  oqginal  revelation  arid  inswrarioii/* 

,  •^Dother  leJU  us,  tliai  *  withm  Uie  last  fifty  year*  tricir 'ITnrit*.' 
"haTe  been  defined  bv  many  German  writera  on  this  $lib- 
^1/+    j^nd  a' thir3>  aliioost  a  century  ago,  instiiiets  osi 

'^PistTimen  quod  inlejrevelalionemetiiwpirationeiniritelx^e'* 
4iit,  hftud  perfunctorie  est  oWrvandum/J  Michaelis  af- 
firms, that  no  protesfdnt  can  appeal  op  this  subject  to  the 

•  testimony  of  tncf  chDVch;J  while'Drt  Benson  declares,  Uia^ 
tbe  inspiration  of  an^  book  '  is  a  fact^  with  which  we  bare 
190  otfuf  waj  of  coming  ivctiUBinted  but  by  the  teBttuionres  of 

'the  ancients.'l|.  Many  who  avow  that  ^hey  .believe  thesc^p* 
torts  to  be  dfwifA^whV/do  y^t  deny  them  to  lie  inspired,  whfle 
with  Dr.  DoddricJge,  ihemthenticitij  of  die  stripriires-U the 
♦  main  argntiient'  of  their  inspiration,  Som^  aftirm  tiiat 
facts  and  doctrines  cannot  be  inspired^  unless  the  words  in 
^  which  tbf  y  cotee  handed  down  to  us  be  also  fi-om  inspiration  ; 
'>yhj)e/dany  tnorei  who  maintain  the  divine  infusion: *of  the 
*|brmer,  do  yetjudge^  that  tl>e  sacred  writers  were  icft^ach 
"t^  his'own  proper  style  and  language  hi  tlie  conyeyance  of 
thetn.  .      . 

' .  Th«  «i?e  of  Mr.  Dick'^  book,  which  is  f«Uy  competent  to 
\be  removal  or  solution  of  all  these.  di!ffi<?u|ties,,  the  zeal  and 
power  with  which  be  writes,  and  the  share  of  public  favour 
which,  it  should  seem,;hl8  pertbrmnnce  has  already  obtain^, 
.(fpr  ibis  which  liei  before  us,  is,,  it  will  be  observed,  theV- 
co;)d  edition)  gave  us  hopes,*  that 'we  shpulcj  fiud  in  it,  afal** 
ler  and  more  satisfactory  treatise  tlian  the  literature:  of  wr 
4COumry  can  yet  boast  of  upon  this  subject.  Notwlthslnnd- 
ing'thete  promising  appearances,  weare'sorrytp  saj',  that 
oar  expectations  have  been'  dis^jpnoin^ed  I'here  i»,one  fun- 
^damerital  mistake,  which.  mns'tm\)ugh  the  whole  volume^ 
wljicbdestrovs  its  beauty  as  a  work  dt  taste,  and  its  utility  as 
the' chariiabfe  and  well-int^ided  exertion  of  duty  from  a 
.Christiaif  minister.  .  ,      ,*• 

l£  ttier^  be  any  princjple  ^reed  upon  more  than  others, 
by  all  the  best  \vriters  upon  the  subject  of  hi^prratioa,  it  is 


t  MMiftliVMichicJt*.     V.  i.  >,313. 
i  nnHdciTheol.  Poginat.   .p.  97, 
%  Muffh'n  Micl.m-l.  .  vVi.   p.  76* 
I  VVntlon's  Tract*.  .  r.  iv.  r.  4^$. 
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*  ^Bi3Ghri«lion8 ;  iKat  tbe  divide  oHgio  V>f;otrt^relig1c^''bto:be . 

iMs^siofthe  scriptBTUs  ^re  tafcon  |bf  Vgraitted  ;  -imtl  tW^bJe 

•Vboiquestions  tf)e  re<}^ii?ed  docXfiiieot  iiwt  in^'ttiHif&i,  h 

-bjr'no  Aifearisf  to  1^  fccrtij^fad  Wiwj^tMrjiyf  niid  tissoctftUrel  «4tJi 

-'•mfide1s*&na  o'nt^elier/^rg.'  *  ffHe  fwribejjftirer  hns,/iKi  ItionW, 

bfieti  ftiveo  to  the  world* his) '  seBiiment*  'irfpc^n,'  thi*  5abj«!t» 

as  nr^ll'iw  upori'tttitjy  jbthery^  ihtd  wferch  h^  fear.pleased  lb 

iiifrude  himselfv  abcrwTdh  which  he  may  justly   be  said  to 

TiaLS^e^nO  m&hhei-'of  b'asiness'of'cOrt^etfi';  andyet^  io  so  doings 

he^ns  bii  owti  {JurpoWto  tef^e. ;  He  does  "it  in  .the  temper 

of  q»^.'who  assumed  a  fefgned  chfirftr»ter»^  wiUi  the  ehartt«ble 

iDt^Qtibri  of  puzs^ing  (hid|  poor  Cbri's^miis  Whonl:b0  di?$pi4e5, 

*  6i  tot  the  no  Jess  charitable  .purjpo^e;Of  ^ettrng  tbem'ti^getlber 
by  the  ears.  But  it  is  ^he  duly  bf  a'  s{>fend  theologian  to 
place  the  subject  again  lipon  its  tra^  fonnddtjons;  to  rescue 

'  It  otitof hJ3  bands ;  to remiad^  hfm  'Xnaf  ihereis  a^prerioot 
^U^stfon  to  be  settled,  before  we  oaii  conseni  to  become. par* 

1  liiis )vith  him  in  a  fri^rtdly  coflferettaie,  i)r'  a  bostrleqwaJBtct 
upoix  this  argument.    It  is  the  duty],  we  aay^  of  an  abk-Jo* 

*  ^^i^ian,  io decKue  to  agitate  tfte  divide  inspiralion  of  ti;book 
.'  wMi:one  who  ha^not previously  Wibraded  the  b(?li^f  tJTatiU 

contents  are  Vahiable  (yid  timfc^  HiermiHt  be  relnfind^d'"to 
spatiate  at  large  in  the  ^ilds  of  infidelity,  and  inustrettHTi 
10  osagain,  as  a  Christian,  betb/e  we  irifl  Moop  to  e'kcttknge 
a  iVortl  with  bim* respecting^ th€,  ittflpences^of  the  tJtSj  . 
Spirit  upon  the  heart,  or  the  pen  of  4^  prophet,  ^'evt\Bgelift, 
or  apostle.     Let  hica  first  be  brought  to  acknowfed'ge  that 

'  they  da  not  rfccriVc  lAc  prop/e,  and  thpn  we  mayihink  ittbe 
proper  time,  to  inquire  witu  hira^  whether  all  ^liptnrc  ie 

,  given  h^  inspiration  of  Ood.  .  ^ 

Mlcnaeli^  obscrv^a,  Mti^  possible  therefore  to  dcttbt,  and 

.  even  deny  the  inspiration  of  tne  .new  test'acnentj  and\^et  be 
fully  persuaded  of  tli^'  truth   of  thip  Christian',  religion: 


if 

^  ...  ^y- 

the  lea.fned  Cooaiiientator  on  Michaelis  reminds  u^  of  the 
words  of  ErasQ^us,  None^  necessie,  ul  quicquidfuiLin  J3po$^ 
tolls,  proliiius  ad  miracu/um  vocemii^;'  hnd  that  Grb^aPy 
whose  treatise  Dfe  Veritate  Cliristianis  lleligii)nis,  isconsidered 
as  one  of  the  bT^sl  defences  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  has 
the  following  passage,  4  spiritu  sancto  dictari  historias  nihil 


*  ^4rali'«  Micbaelis,     v.,  i.  r.  t.', 
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is  very  ^A^iplick  fU3A  .clS^V  wou^ws  lii?ad*  iTBul  <^J$  lie> 
^ler^let  it  hQjfirst,  ob$5f  v^fUjU^atr  ^'f^xy  queftUup  .coqpcraiQg 
ibe.  Uispir^ioQ  of  $cripUire>:ii;iai<},feiiLUQa  <iQ>ong  C^rUilam' 

yinced  ttatour  rpligiQU^i^me  brjgiflfilljf,  ftom  Gcfd*  l}^  U  »Pt 
iwwi^roed  t©  ioquiro.  aUo*it  t6e  .<?Dnyjfjfahce  of  it  to  a.fltfj- 
dges.'t  Or,  if  Mr.  D^Qt;l>?,  i^jpaiiBd,tji  fiixymoxfi  d^fe^epce 
to  the  judgQient^pf  hU  owi)  cou.Qtrj^mep,^  a  rej^pectable  p^roFeif- 
.'sor  taf  that  divisioa  or  ;lh€..eujp\i*e|  woutd.^have  topghjl  liia 
idea^.to.flow  iiiajuster  order,  .^^To,  thosjf  .(says  Pdv,  HiJIi 
*  who  consider  tl}e  books  of -Ahe  new,  ^staun.ent,^^  i^^^^  ihere- 
lore,  by  .parity  ^ofieaioii,. those  of  the  old  ixiso)/  as  autbwtip, 

feauipe  xcQ^rds,  jn.wj;)it;b  jthe  ^isc),|)les^  of  4  divine  teaob^ 
,  .  eliver  a  sj'steui  pf  triHlijiV  is  an  ii^t^pting.  qiieslioo,.  wbi?- 

.4h^r  lUey  are iwj?iVcflf,wf:iliog^.'       .  ,7     ..  .  ,     .  .'  / 

..  lodefianqcofCor  shul]  ^'es^y  from, vyant of considf^nfag)  these 
.  h^  aiUhorilieg^jind  tbg  leasous  upoa  which  th^'  are  gf  ounde<|» 
^r^.pici;  3ft(sout  inJii^pr.efkce,  aodcootinuestbesamecoa-  . 
nectioii^hrpugli  juifiqy  ptb.e^  pajts  of  hi§Ltreatise,wi^h  miitingio* 
ee^hejr  inWehty,iind  tbedquUor  disfe^lief.of  tlie  inspiration  of 
^.thc  ,$<iripitur^3.  <See.jp.  2,  74,168,  2 1,7,  288^n0  and  jet  iii 
blhefpjaces,  he malie«  mention  of  Di^.P^ii^slleyia^  oneagatnst 
.  whose Botions  hiswo^kis  directed,  (p..2/>  75.)  Indeed  we  do 
.  cot  rcjneuiber,  that laqy  other  modern  writers  are  cited  by 
namet  ^^d  assaiiedby  3jjr.!D,  excepting  th^tgentle^nau  aiui 
.Mr.  Hume,  *         ...   * 

^     It  will  00^  be  supposed,  ive  tjeh'ere^  that  we  entertain  ni\y 
\  patlialily  for  ihe  theological  ix)inances  of  Ur.  I^riestley.  •  But 
the  dread  of  siich   an  iinpiiti^iqn  shall  not  be  siftiered  to 
-  withhold  us  froui  protesting  against  the  conductofMr,!  D,hi 
associating  f/r.  P.  with  professed^uubelievers,  without   any 
^     re^rve,  or  .the  insertion  of  any  caution  fo  hjs  readers  to  ob- 
serve.that  a  >ery  s»nall,partindeeclo^"hisimputatibnsaiid  argu* 
meiiu is^pplTcable  to  that  writer.    It  becomes  therefore,  our 
Ifhi^y  *Q  re^nark  thj^t  ib:^  very  rcjis<]^nings  which  ar<i,  adopted 
by  Mr,  D*  in  fins  .work  on  inspiration,  bav^j  been  many  of 
fhem  repeatedly,,  arid  with  ^re^^txjlearness  and  ab^'Hty^.nJged 
by  Dr.  Priestley,  in'his  con troversic9  against  the  unbeiievcr.  • 
I  It  is  a  very  pernicious  viohilion  oftr^e^praclice  and  temper  of 


J ' 


*  Marali>  JMichaelis,     t.  37a. 
t  P,irtcll'4  Disc.     F.  t4r». 
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i)kk^';0fttkc\Iii!^AuioH  ^4he  Hhlfy'Scripiuril:    SIS 

t)iBt'oh$ri^5^roReof>wb9Kaiio&lr<beaaiTAll  ohftraeteirhties  iii 
e^n 'tfaHt  siie  seekeih  noV  her  owa/ wbeiia  writer  does 
|hH8^0:(<^ed  tm  due  claims^  when  be  aggrtivjtt€!s  -  th«  ffidt«^ 
I'teU  of"<l5kflent!ori  among  •CIVristt&n»,  -as  if  they  vrcl^  not  large 
eooufifh  already 9  and,  hi  th^  oharacteor  of  one  z^ulous  for  the 
ii>t«r)^  of  reli^ion^expoj^ea  the  naaVe  of  a  brother totbebar^li 
censures  ^nd  jtidgiiients  of  ignorant  nod  undisoerning  men.  *  ^ 
,  Dufr/in  witters  like.ihe  above,,  w.6  have  observed,  that'the 
ingenioodand  ioconstderate  aggressor  does  hiiDself  seidoii 
^Aoape  uafaurU  ^the  blaw  which  cliarity  sustains,  is  in  soiii^ 
way  or  other  repaid  or  reverberated  to  hitti.ifbo  inflicts  ift. 
«Ac9prdi|iffly/4D  oor  judgment,  Mr,  Dick's  character  lis  a 
writer  and  a  reasoner  mas(,  suffer  misterialiy  by  -the  union  M* 
wbkbwehAve.com^ainea.  .  ' 

'Jii  tk^  firsi  chapter  Mr.  Dick^s  notions  on  the  Mture  0f 
iasoinUion,  and  of  the  sense  in  which  he  means  to  asseit 
jaoa  prove  that  the  soriptures^areinspired^are  laid  before  tlv^ 
xea»d6ff  to  a  considerable  lexteni^  and  in  a  way  in  which  we 
We- not  disposed  to '  find  much  to  bhiaie,  inasmuch  as  the 
iirhokiii$>  ij).th^  piaee  where  it  etands,,  hjrpotheticat  or  ettome* 
jtilaiveiaii«tr9Moqly>4)efeeeived.in  asforas  it  shall  be  sohstan^ 
tMMed  a«d  e^feblishbd  by  the  proofs  wbioh  are  afterwards  to 
fbHovvU is  ovtbustpess^  however,  to  remark, that  Mr.  D.  8i«^ 
«ert^tQlbeQiaci(ed  wr.»ler8  the  miion  (though  w/th  somedisap* 
prebalioo  expressed  .of  the  terms  by  which  <  they  are  wont  to 
be4^iigi»a^)  of  tbelbree  denominations  of  iospiratioo  (wiJth 
one  or  two^of. vhiieh  >  mosV  a»^tboi^  ou  this  suU act  have  beeti 
G04>teoted}  nm  \iut.\^y  s^mntcndttme,  hytJlewiti^n,  andfby 
.$H^c$tion.  He  maintains  als9  the  inspiration  of  thewo#ds 
|uidlaiigm|g^,pf|Cfipta9'e  without  any  exce^ion  orre^rve; 
be  (Considers UiCtQilcred^writers  as  the  acbanueosca  of  the.Dt* 
vine  Spirit,  and'acc^diDgly,'iS'a  strenuous  advocate  for  that 

•  which,  is  called  plemary  iiUpiratian  in  the  highest  and  feilest 

•  sense  of  »that.  term. 

'  Who  Iheb^  would  fbelievd>  that  a  writer,  who  lays  down 
propositioas  like  these,  should,  when  be  comes  to  the  body 
ofibifr  work,  which  ought  to  contain  tlie  demooitratioii' lif 
themi  engage  bis  reader  in  little  elsethanan  expositioi>of  the 
argmpenhwhichmaybeiiiet  with  in  altnostevtery  tteatiae 
00  the  evidenoeB  6i  Christianity,  wbere<they  ^e  brought 
focward  \i\  proof  of  the  divine  origin  of  our.ffeiigion,  and  •  bu 
establish  the  credibility  of  tile  evaagelical  history  i  Yet  .this 
is  precisely  the  case  iu  the  present  volume.  Manypro6fs.of 
that  kind  ary  stated,  and  we  will  allow  are  well  stated,  by  Mr. 
^Djck.  But  how  they  aretoconiTince  us  of  the  inspiration  of 
fkf  l^riptui'es^artioaldrly  inthftt  e  3^  tensive  meaning  of  the 
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610     Jiick  on  the  ffispirtUiM  of  the  ftoly  SeHptut^. 

lern  whi<^  hecoriteiids  f<]u-,  wenre.  «ti«r)y  trnnble  to  tfn« 
dcrsland.  •  Were  Dr.  Priestley  alive,  h^  wotrld,  we'bt|ricv^/at 
me  Art,  Actede  W  the  Jjistrtess  of  ihe  geBernlitjr  <tt  iSH  *f).1 
preift*e«'^  but 'wre  have  iio  ^drfljeulty  in  declormg  Ihat  hi 
•would  be  fuhyjifsliiied  in  rejectirig  the  oondnsrons,  m  htt* 
f>eatfhiti5? the pertinenfcy  of  Mr.  D/surgumenl*,  the  ^ort^^ctA 
ness  of  hisideas^and  the  soundness oF  his  logic*  '  * 

- '  We  tannot  go  through  the  whole  of  Mr  i)/«  r^tiohifigs  ; 
Iml)  that  we  may  n(R  incur  the  elvstge  of  pre<eri»>g  tt  com- 

5laiiit'0fTaceccnf)ifriied  by  in>y  evkkWceof  its^iruth,  iViril! 
e  nec^sory  thut  we  refer  to  sofYti^  pi^rlion   <>f'thelti.    Tbt^ 

'  »eveiith  chirpter  IS  entitled,  '  Ohjeelionis  agMnst  the  lAirpI^ 
ntion  of  the  Sdripteres;'  nind  it  extends  from  the  ^17th  to 
the*i86th  page.  This  chapter,  likelWewtirevt>Vi>ine;'*^t»*oit 

.  :irtlhv  thttt' dhftfficinate  cofWieJrton-fehiehhas'been  a?i<Midy 
M'ttKich  the  subject  of  ow  oensurei'  *^  FroAi"llie  s6«r«^*-^ 
pinrjudicd/fitiskud)!'  floKVtfil  the'  ^hjcctimt  ^^^An^Vttft^- 
tJ«tleAi/whieh<oceuir  in  iheoonvorsationiai^  trriti^i^  df -A^ 
-dtl^,  •  Right  reasoxvims  liitleVpr  i-Mh^rfrio  •donc^fe^'%  s^tf^ 
gesUal;  th^m .     ^xxs^  iof  i^^s^  ni]jmiwr\X  if  ill  <lio<^  IM  •  ^l-cTr 

^  pie*'  to  consider.' IP,  «19;  After  thi»  tehteftc<*,'it<H«y'1^l*^micli 
^0ur()n9eoQr'  readers  to  Iwtfr  i^hrtt  \kpi  >)HJe<iftrt*»  ^^  ^tit 
'Jier6>J  inedt-4heir*eply.'  Th«y  til%,'in'th«  wwdiT'oP  Mr.^i*; 
«t}x«9e  wbjc4i  f<yU<)v^.  *  Th0lJrsft  *i^giA)iMt'^l^m*st'  tti^  lii!^!^- 
tioft  of  th^  serifttml;  i^<ib«odi^  ^'^^  tb4»  geA«r^t»  |i^A^^if)tev 
liliat  tiieilrght>of  ¥ia«ure  is  suffi«»«li4  ti!)'l<%d^«soilt^'A»l}^,'fM^ 
.tA45ondiicttirt6happioe«$'.'v;^«p.  *''8eco»»dly,'klir  «i«^M^ 
tfcutthe  gcrtptures  do-iwH  comiWnH'  dhi4)e^  reteliHibhi  'JwJrf 
thtreff^tt  art  ntft'itfspmJ'fbti^fiViiK:  di^y  haVe  tfcen  comAtittf- 
,carted  to  so  8ffiay  a  {/orttf>n  ^f  tbfe?  htithan  re^e/  p.-  SStf. 
^-Thirdly,  it  igc^j^cted  thut  the  dcrt|Hiiif«  a#fe^M  fl  rev^aliofi 
'firom^God)  and  fey-e^skis^qiience  ar6  f*l^ly  b^litfted  <o  Wifi- 
tpired,t>A  thiejtouiRl,ahat  a  fei?ei«iti^*nMsincapM$iet>f^behVg 
proved  to  any  but  those lo  wliorn  it  is  ini'iitt^diately  d^lJ+eHHl/ 
•p.  «'S^i  '  Fourthly,  ituj  supp<^-*e^M>riil[Kctk>4lrf4ft  Sie  siSrip-  • 
^9fd3  furnish  Another  argnme^t  a^itiWfi'thdr'^spfraf^.'^'ti. 
li4«.  ^l?ffthly ,  it  is  t*bjeoted  that  Itie-  scrrfytufc*  <!^ Wlh  ^f^ 
tHries  iAy$terk>us>  and  contrary  to  rdaso*^.*  i*".  Me:  "*J*t|rft, 
ft  is  msertdd^lMiV^iie  scrip^«k^e*'dli4lPMti1i»:4Vt^pt^ 
Ttttittj'^lbnigsJrw  thwrt  are  nn^prorthy  crf'<3rtJd.*  I»v*5?l^  'A^ 
^  the  last  objeetion  respects  the  syle  of  tbti  scrtfftu^ttJ.  4^h 
itpt  ao  digiwiiedi  so  eiegaiit,  s^.  cOfitorfiHdbl^te  f ti{e;rti»==fvii 
Olig.l^^t.e^^pecl  the  style  (iS  h  divine  writing  l\|iFbfe.'^>.  ^gOL 
Kow^if  we  concede,  which  we  dowllingtv^  tliat  thislast  60- 
Ejection  of  Dr.  Middk-ton  atul  [^ord  Sbartsbnry,  with  perhapt 
ooe  or^  two'.ot  ti)e-  ut)iei7»>  tta*  foorih  ^^p^^viiUjV  fite^^lMlfe: 
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Twin's  Misceltanies.'   .  S\T 

HaU  w.jtli  which  Mr»  Dick's  subject  nec:?ssarity  Jed  him  to  be 
euga^&tj  yet  of  sevieralmore,  if  we  compare  tljeru^witU  ihe^ 
» tUfe pf  tfre  chapter,  aiid  with  the  statement  wliicb  this  ai^thpv" 
luw-giveo^iiilb  the  beginning' of  his  work^  of  his  notjolis.of 
i^spir4Woii,.wetiay  well  be  tenjptcd  to  a$k,  t  liovv  they  cora^ 
tobfehere?'  ^  •  '      :         ,       ..        '       ', 

We  Rhould  perhap j  bet tcr  lay  befdre  oar  f efidfei*§  the  extent; 
of  Iho^e  graanda  which  have  induced  us  to,ftJrm  tU^  judgment^ 
which  we  are  delivering  respecting 'Mr- D.iqkypcribi^iiiance^' 
by  presentiijg  tl)eni  with 'a^  favourable  extract  froip  his^ 
wdtK.     The  passage  we  havcVyi^w  ^oiild  shew  tjiat  \}e  has 
cobricferable;  pbwcri  of  wrifJng,  apd  Uj^refbre,.  tend*  .tij.* 
reader  the  fundatoental  ^rror  iuro  wmbh  he*  haa^/all^n  stJIl^ 
iJ^OTl^  a  subject  of  regjret,  in  the. presetit  instance,  and* a  moro 
fligoiftcaniand  instructive ^artiinff  fof  those  ivhoiu  in  folar^Q 
it  moy  concern.    But  the  *  preceding  length  of  tliis  .qritijq,u^' 
mqst  he  our  apologj  for  merely,  rdfenng  our  readerA:t6  what 
4$  <iontaraed  between  pages  17S  and  IS^^I,  inclusive.    Tho?e^ 
W&pirend  with  attention  that  part  of  Mr.  Dick's,  work,  will 
be  [irepared>  we  trust  to  jigree  with  us.  thfit  the  caii^  of-Mr/ 
I>ick  ought*  tp  convey  to  those  authors   who  may  stand. in 
neeU'of it;  an  ^iscful  and  salutary  cnuition.  JUet  tb^ta  |)^wrtri<t 
tjierr^  lest  in  the  excess  of  their  zoal,  iKey  grasp  ^t  too  iuu<*l* 
add  Wend  tbgdther  subjects  which  ought  tp  l>e  kept  separate; 
The  first  aim  of  One  by.  whose  leaching  th?  good  of  the  oo*n- 
munity  will  be  efTeclually  prqmoted,^is  cl\vajs  to  get  clear 
views  of.  hissubjoQt,  and  in  his  treatment  of  it,  not  to  wan*- 
der  v^to  others  whiehmay  l>ave  an  obscure  relation  to  it^. 
hut  to  keep  his  eye  steadily  fixed  on  the  principal  objeQt/ 
The  evil  which  is  propagated  from. the  press,  to  no.»u>all, 
»t€int.jn'aIL  branches  o^  Hteraturq^  and  not  the  least  in 
tfaedlogy^  arises  from  a  vlolatioo  of  thesQ  principled^  more 
thaB  from  any  other  cause,    Whea  the  te^ms  in  ^ojiti-p*; 
ver$j.  ^re  ,neithejr  clearly  defined,  nor  the  definitions  stca-* 
dU/  per#Vjered  in^  hou-  caa  it  jbe  bi|t  that  th^  disputants 
oiast  go;6ii  in /agdWis  strifi?  and  aljerca^ion  ?  Truth  and  ejrr, 
rer  bffJfttne  anextncaWy  tnix^d  together,  and  the  evil  ope;  J 
tatii^n  of 'tbevlatleTjinstleadoF  beipg  f  orrepted  ^nd  oeutrgtr^ 
)i«red  by;jth&    fonnei^  i*  greatly, iucreas^d  and  ^sS^^Y^^Af*; 
l|oi»ttlie;'miicto>fi;  :/.:.,'  j^        »\  .  :> 

Afii.'XI^Mhitllarim    Ti^  Richard  Tmks.  ^Foh.  d«few 

!T^K/fir^t  a^dple,  ia  Abi^  ^.ollectloa  (Ihat  upon  Malrijeq^}^; 
^r.  ^'Wiss  iiifoims  tis,  is  taken  fro;n  an  e£sa\,  wnltca  mlla-" 
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li^D^hy  Antonio  Coechi;  M.D;  \vlio  ditd- atKorenw  in  17^'Sr! 
n^qil  Os..Acpoicling'to  Pr.  Johnson's  opinioD,  given  mliifi^a^:- 
cpunt.of  the  book^  eiiUtled  tlic  Life  of  B^venuXo  Cetfini;  1>9. . 
Cocc^kii  IV bo  gave  the  IlaliiSQ  editor  an  exceUeni^{)qr«fkce^. 
vrsift  onQ  of  the  polilesl  Bchoiars  in  Europe.  ^He  xoiiy.  have 
been  so;  but  we  fancy  an  English  public  will  not  lie  disposed^ 
to  ngree  with  biiB  in  his  ar^ttrnents  against  inatriaioDy,  aor 
with  his  ironslator,  Mr.  Twiss,  if  these  also  are 'Uis  own  Sen-. 
timents.    He  pleads  indeed  Drvdeii's  excuse  for  translating 
the  sixth  satire  of  Juveoa] ;  apa  as  Drjden  professed  oot  tA> 
have  the  same  bad  ide%  of  the.  character  of  the  Engirsb  Wo-. 
men  that  Juvenal  had;  of  th(s,  Boman.  ladies,  ao  ueioier  doea 
Mr^  Twiss  extend  the  satire  against  the  Italians  to  this  co«m- 
try.     But  we  like,  not,  arguinent£  ajs^ainst  matrimonj  in  any 
slTaipe;  the  age  is  frae  enough  alraady^  wUbout  the  aid  of 
authors,  who  woald  endeavour  u>  reason  it  otU;  of  one  of  ir» 
V^traints. 

The  slory  of  the  new-married  couple  is  well  related ;  the 
I9ibstan(fe  of  it  is  the<  correction  of  a  violeni  wife^s  temper^  * 
by  ii  due  exertion  on  the  husband's  part  of  his  just  aiitho* 
rity.  It  is  translated  ec  imitated  from  the  essa^'a  of  Jiishi$|^ 
Van  fiffen,  whojlourished,  according  taMr.*  Twiss^  at  the* 
latter  end  of  the  17th  centurj',  and  wrote  a  Dutch  Spectator^ 
The.  story  of  the  rich  Blockhead,  not  so  gooi  as  the  fonner^^ 
is  alsp  tal^en  from  Justus  Van  EflTen.  Tne  next  essay  is  on 
trade  ;  an  excellent  subject  for  a  Dutch  composer  ;  j-et. there 
is  nothing  rcmarkAble  in  its  matter;  for  the  manner  Mr*  ' 
Twisa  is  answerable ;  nor  in  that  cither  is  there  anjr  tiling  re- 
markable.  .As  a  prose-writer^  Mr.  T.  has  neither  Striking 
merits  nor  gross  defects.  As. a  poet,  it  seenas  be  only 
pointed  out  the  orig;inals,  which  his  friends  have  translateo^ 
into  Englisli  verse..  But  of  the  poetry  anoh,  Peter  Pin^ar^ 
it  seems,  is  one  of  Mr.  Twias's  friends>  and  gave  hinji  Uie«pa*. 
raphrastic  translations pfpiany of  the  mottos^^and  a  few  pM-. 
iicsil  pieces^  which  are  left'  to    tlie.reader's  4iscrim'jMj^tiQn«    . 

The  next  tale  is  entitled,  *  Refined  Senses/  and^  a*verjc 
pleasfng  one.  A  certain  emir  is  supposed  by.  his  piet^^aoifat^ 
tobaveeaihcd  Ihe  f^vourof  Mahdmet/as  to  be  graat^ed^any. 

grayer  he  chose  lb  oflTer  to. the  pioDh^t.'^.*  Ail^r^reyi^l^^ 
e  vanity  of  power/  wealth,  and  pfcasure*  |n..);iis,iQi^(|^i^& 
determines  upon  asking  Mahomet  to  strengtneh  arid'expana 
all  his  senses,  so  thai  each  iiidTTiduairy  sftoirH  be  ewiBPtS' 
those  of .  any  other  creatimis*  \  His  prayer  .^isiffcatfiteiC;  an4> 
from  the  excess! vedelieacytxif  his  perceptions,  he  is  rendered 
x^Iserable.  ^e  dis^ovj^rs  that,  a  ^stranger  has  gained  udmit- 
ia^fi  into  hb  'har^.    After  a  j>ilgHniage  to  Afc^cca^  Wil^ 
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1P<|t»riedrtohni/ornier'lMi0py  bluntncssbF^eiifiitfsir. '  Thete 
i^^moreMmftgioatiooifi  the  aboiretiiaa  vr0  shoiiM  bave  eK- 
IKibted'to find  ina  Itatcb  author: 

llhttnaxt  article^  concernhig  tbe  IiKfoisition,  t»«  ccnl^oive: 
toibe  Mr,  Twlss^b^own,  by  itsriiotbearirfjif  thesigmitureof  C^ 
It  doft^' credit '  to  r his  tieeHngs  a^a  m^i>but.wetbin(r^  o»' 
(^Qbristiaoy  he-is  a  Ijttle  toa  frequent  in  tlie  tiseof  the  n&me 
of  •tbe'J>eHy^  There  bmv  kapropc*  attack  U>o,  which  wef 
caniiDjt  suffer  ^  e»oftpe>  upon  the ^frcrad  ofikie  of  the  clergy^: 
whoy  though  tliey  db,not>  H  istsoM  (p*  l^d^O  hi  other  {>kces,'a» 
ki£im»Oj  bum  aitd^  torlitre  thnir  felio'W'-cireatunes^  yet4hejF^ 
htim,  nod  storm,  mid  tease  the  pcdpie  every  whete.  .     .'    . 

The  threefiucoeediixg  arttdhcs^  upon-Caiuiimy,  i^ryln^^^ioci 
Ueddliiig',  upon  Quarreb,  imd  ur>on*&rttnkenneo»  afe  a^mti 
from  tbe.Dotofa.  That  wbieh  fbltoxusisorigitRaViipon  Dainti^ 
ne^  and  SqmamisfaneaB*  Mi  tfaiede  x»qX9^  good  commoo^' 
pl»c&  re^cttons^  'wetir*and-tear  notions  thai  wi^t  noror  ht^ 
warn  'out-  as^long  as  tfae^oHd  shall  last.  The  essay  thak 
ibllolirais  cariotis.  It  is  a^^translated  extract  from  a  German 
Wdi>;eBtiiled  an  f  ikccoant  of  the  Orificiii,  Progrew^  and 
present  State  of  the.  HjiGsiaa  HtrntiiDg^or  Horn  Mu;^.'  ^Pe^^ 
tersburg,  1796.  Dedicated  to  the  Emperor  Peul  Patrv- 
wilscb.       /    . ' 

This  mttsic  was  indented  and  brongfit  to*  perfection  by 
Jobn  Antony  Maresch,  who  was  born  in  Bohemia  in  171  p. 
He  iat^endedf  Count  Bestnchef  to 'Pelefsburfi;  m  174S;  tmd 
dM^re,  Jtsio)^  patrooMzed  by  the  Empress  Eiizabedi,  (>e  f n^' 
vented  this  new  species  of  n>a6ie>  -which  is  pFayoclupon  tl^^ 
Rosstan  hunting  tiorn,  made  in, the  shape  of  a  parabola^  of 
thbt  brass  or  lattcn,.  A  pertect  b^nd  requires  forty  persons. 
WcisUali  transcribe  the  account  of  thi»  extraordinary  por* 
fonziancc.  la  1773^  this  buiul  performed  an  entire  ppera  ajx 
SdiQsoawt^  aod  inJ77/>>tbe  aper^ of  Ak^ste.  In  >777,  ithail 
rcipp  io>uch  a  f^oh  «f  pertecti(oa>  a»  to  execute  witJi  tb<^ 
saaiepreci«0n  aaiipy  other  orohestra,  though   with  nnidt' 

freater  effect^  'tba  iorertures  of . Hear;  IV.  le  Desertear^  la- , 
elle-Atseniey8cc«.&.p.  r 

<  The  perfect  Russian  born^nuMiainuiy  'bt  comntiybd  t^vtb^t  of  q^ ' 

S^it  organ,  but  with!  the  aii  vaatage  of  being  capable  ol.increasdnjfi^  or 
miDLshiug  tbe  tpi^e,' whereas  an  orgym  C9n  merely  blow  its  tciiict 
irith  <tlu3  san\c  strcfg^h*-  Ai  sk  cM^taDCe,  the  tone  of  the  biiatinniK 
mutim  assiihilates  to  that  of  the  Harmonical  gU^9-  ^'be|^  f^^'J^^ 
In  calm  whether,  il .  miiy  be  heard  at  foar  or  five  wersfs  distaivcc  ^ 
and  niVsini  mglit,  from"  an  eminence,  or  by  the  .watcr-5i«l<?,  cvenJiSw 
%ra9  Mvea  wersii^oi  a  German  mile.  [That  is  nt  ftast jite  EnghlK 
mh$  exery  a? Jy ,  or  in  a  cifde-  fffihirfp  m*/«  f » tire^Jtrcffce^  i  a* *" 
vtnU  arttxacti^ikrti^ngUifrjnHcs.y  '       ^n         T 
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of  apiece  ^wirlithe  preceding  efliAy»^.*oliej of  Lbe  miflUIcRpt 
Mic(i«(iifiereiit('efibri9 (i£ tbeiartof . wxiiiD.ip. '.  Tbe^nftinet i of 
the  ftiiujos  are,  ^.  the  :Cof|uotie/   ^  aiii  Old  ^/otoan/ a5Kid 
Miafiimif«9  ;^aJc}  l«)3gect9;b7^no  meiia9/nefy]y.4i»iilecb       'r 
Tj[ie  Maxims nnd  Apotbeg^ms  wbkti  <!om:hide!ihevo]riiibiir^ 
itre-Qt>Uected  from, many jbookfi  ifk  VBiiQiislangu9^<i.;.aiid 
likiTittofttinaxinMAnd.apoibegms^  very  WMenod  verjiedioos^ 
'  TiM>  fenndred  andfarty-ftwo-pages^of  ifae.secaiid   Tolume- 
OFfi  demoted  to  Chess  aad  I^rangtbfcsit.ttbioli^flcr  MrfTlci*^ 
iwt^volamts  of.  Chts$f  ^nibiUhed  in  13!37«nd  1788^InastJKf  < 
OQQfesfled,  e^'cn  by  ciieas^pUyevt^.to  be  upottty  aoipk quan- 
tity of  mstter  deiK)ted«IO'the  iUostraiioD  of;ibe  mo^es^of 
par tyHooknired  bits  of  itory  !  KroA  PaUonedca  .to  PfaiUidoiv' 
Mr^TffiM  collects  emery  allusion  to  bis  fasoorite. gaoie 
ffom  -learepy  atitbor  w4to  probably  ever  virotenpon:  it.  Fcuc'ft 
Book  of  Martyrs,  and  Poor  Robin's  Almanack  fbofi  16|)9>  imd 
'aU.eucb  jreitdingas' we  never  read/  are  bsov^siffat  to^b^kr 
Upeo  (iita  ehosen  point.    We  shallbe  aatrsfied  vitix  a  qaolft^- " 
lioft  from  Fieldingls  Cov>eat  Garden  ioarnal.  <'> 

•The  same  labour,  and  perhaps  the  same  genius  \yljich  Bring^ja 
man  to  perfection  at  the  patue  of  chess,  would  make  a  great  profi- 
ciency fn  the  mathematics/'  ■ 

:  The  nff^ct  article  is  that  of  '  Entertaining  Chemical  JSr^  * 
perinaents/  communicated  by  Mr.  Frederick  Accum«    We 
■ball  aeleet  one  for  tim  ns^  of  4lie.  ladies* 

•  'EXPERIMENT  9. 

*  now  TO  GILD  A   RIBBON  CnBUlCALT.T. 

*Tt,ke  a  silk  ribbon,  wctU  thoroughly  with  phosphorised  ethtf 
(prepdrdd  by  letting  ether  stnnd  over  phosphorus  foV  some  weeks) 
and  ^ip  it  into  absolution  of  muriate  of  g«ld,  vi^hicb  ivHI  gild  it ;  and 
the  gilding  is  su  permanent  that  it- will  bear  wa9hi«g.-  Mrs.iF#r 
hamet  to  whom  we  are  lAdebied  for  tbia  rxfeHment,  has  avali^# 
lierself  of  ihi^  property  by  gliding  a  whole  prmcnt/  &c. 

Splendid  Mrs.Fulhame !  in  her  garment  of  gold,  and  ber  fcc' 
abe  BDtiiftrk>4»k  like  ihefQneatrof.Siiwba  1. .  .«'  ..  i> .  •  *c  . 
'  <3UlvaniaRtt>siicoeeds  Chemiatry,  aiid>  (ilafHitai  <}onrtflbi|B 
follovrs  Galvanism';  the  one  bein^od  old,  tli« •other ^new; 
iray^fexdtihg^lectrifcityv  Tbe  naturAl  eodrUrtiip  is  -afW 
tb^OtiW-h  feshten.  '  ;•  •  '•- 

•  Wr.  Tw'&s  now  calls  in  hi^anxinaries,  the  pB^tsVWSI^^ 
t5ct  biractly  say,  '     "  *      ..Jr.vt. 

*^;' ..     •  'lt¥<^BW^i>'^!-M'«ir  feeyeaid  do  join* ,.,  .   •.  „.  j^^v  *;     ,-. 
^  ^nd  ten  low  words  creep  qn  tl^i^i^hanf  Ml  J^ili    t. Jii> 
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B8ryct;:trr  csnhot'tey  nocli  fbr  th^  pp^try.    It  eoMistft  of 
tfafiislatidnv'.or  imitation^  from  six  Spatmh,  and  two  Portu-  • 
guese  sonnets ;  f torn  three  German  (Mi^sp  dad  from  the  *' 
same  to  I>atch  ;'  from  k  Proveo^l  Bonntt)  stndrao  ancient 
rreo*!^  lovo'song,  Willi  iite  original  prefixed  ^to  eneh  traniria*    ' 
tlOn  or  imhaiioii.    Tbe-Dying  Father,  by*  Horace  Twit8>  at ^'  * 
a  XnHnagjead'ttprit,  ison^of  the  best  attempts. 

Attn&ceomitof  tbeDotdi  game  of  Ko)f>  which  the  avtbor  *  ^ 
oalb:v^:k  kind  of  gvound  billiards;'  some  scienufic notices  ' 
upon  biiliards ;  a  geometrical  problem^  big  Tvith  Montoola 
apd  Pythagoras  ;  arUbmeticalcariosity ; an dd  amatofy  t>«l' 
laid  set  U>  a  new  tiinoi  with  additions  uppn-  the  darliogsgame 
of  oheis^  and  a  cursory  meodoo  of  the*  two  vofkidiea  of  * 
Koch^  tiie  modern  Gevman  chess  anthority^opntaninsg  near 
nine  fcnedredpages^  and  condsKling  with  Vidai'B' poem/ tran9«> 
kted'titto-  Gctman  bla(nk<  verse,  by  the  Rev;  Johana  Batid ' ' 
'MtiUer4^tiiia  ottapodiida,  Irish,  stew,  or  Botch  coneer^    * 
oloses'thei  Miscellanies-.  '  ^    . 

Mff«  Twtss  is  certainly  well  versed  :in  the  cariosities  of  li-' 
teratore  and  of  science.  His  taste  ibr  satffa  studies  we  think 
is  curious;  and  to  those  vof  a  similar  fanc^i  hiswrhings:must 
be  very  entertaining  ;  but  they  are  only  fmShUa  ^rnlairtr,  an4 
to  ihe  public,  perfect  gibberish. 

MONTHLY  CATALOGUE. 

';..s    .   .  RErUGION. 

Moitef' kf  GigltiiAidk  Sc^ot,  anA  l&ti  Ftllats  of  Sidney  CoUegt.    ' 
Cmbt^dgti    Zto*    ff^  104*.     S«.  M.     Matcbard.  1804. 

TH£  benevolence  which  suggested  these  reflections  is  bv  no  means 
disgraecdby  the  lat^leijtbii^  powers   of  thetr  writer.    Tbe  urirwi*  . 
sonablenessandunlawfulnesst^of'tbe'bsatftil  and  |>revailiQ|^  []ffte(fce  ^ 
of  diicliittigvaite  skssri^b^  cbindemtlons  di^wn  from   tbe  laar  of  tbe 
Unj^^rpmibepncepU^  the  gospel,  from  tbe  acknowledged  piificU  \ 
plesof  j^orals)  fi^^.  froin  )b^  ai^.Mr<Utks  and  evil  consequeqcfs  vibick  ^ 
attetid  it.     'Hie  whole  tract  displays  very  Considerable  abilities;], 
but  we  .ef^n^ot^combxert^  the  style  ia  which  it  is  composed.     We  4u 
not  deiiy  that  It  mdnifesti  good  talents  and  industry ;  and    Mr^  in- 

{ram  perhaps  thinks  it  jlls^.     But,  let  him  labour  his  style  less,  aini 
e-wiU  become  a  much  better  Wfirer.'    It  gives  iis  itoable  pain  wbea 
CaxT.IfckT.Vol.»;J«/y,    1805.  ^ooalc^ 
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a.acholar^  like  I^r.  I.  does  not  ae^m  enojiigti  iii\pre$$«d  vf^  a  «eafi^ 
of  the  siiperfbr  graces  of  attic  composition.  We  roay  ijgply  to  Mr, 
Ingram's  work,  <vhat  was  said  in  allusion  to  Lis  own  by  a.  predeocwor 
of  Mr.  1.  in  the  same  argument :  '  When  evil  customs  arc  continued, 
tliere  ought  to  be  continual  new  remonstrances  against  them  ;  for 
the  old  or  forro^r  ones  are  generally  forgotten  or  neglected,  though 
in  themselves. they  may  be  better/     (Du.  Cockburn.) 

Art.  13. — Postscript  to  the  Letter  to  the  Rer.G,  Burdetj  occasioned 
b}f  his  Appendix  to  his  Sermon  on  lawful   Amusements^   ftro.    Is* 
JPf'^9'     Hatchard.  1805. 

A  REPLY  by  Mr.  Burder,  contained  In  an  appendix  to  a  2d  edition 
of  his  sermon  on  \iA.h(tk  amusements,  ha^  given  occasion  to  'ibis  posl- 
^riptm  the  letrertofithiit  gCT*fcm«n^  which  \fas' noticed  in  our  revic#. 
for  February.  The  pOstKcripr,  Hkif  the  tetter,  is  composed  with  mucb 
spirit;  and- points  but aonra faring  misteprasehtations  and  several 
i^arks  of  .a  malignant  4nd  uncharitable  temper  dxMhlted  by  Mr.  B. 
in  his  appendi}^  ^  the  letter-writer's  rei^onings.  The  i^tf  neral  argu* 
jnentalso,  the  tendency  of  which  is  to  claim  a  distiaction  between, 
the  ttse  and  abfise  of '  amusements,  i«  stated  afrc&h,  and  enforced 
l]y  additiozial  observations.  We  think  that  the  postscript  as  well  a^ 
the  letter  may  be  read  with  profit  by  Mr.  B.  and.iii^  p^tiz^s.  Yet 
{here  are  passages  to'which  we  cannot  gjve  qur  assent,  T^e  praises 
Bestowed  d'li  the  writings^of  Mr.  Fellowes  are  far  beyond  our  opinioa 
of  their  merits.  '   "  .      •   ' 

The  following  paragraph  is  worth  preserving,  and  will  be  account* 
td  valuable  by  the  collectors. of  thii  kmdjif  spccifneaSf 

*  The  minister  who  preached  on  that  occasion  declared  that  **  he- 
'^  resy  is  more  dangerous  than  vice  ;  for,  if  a  wicked  rnarj  is  sound  in 
"  the  faith,.  thcrQisspme  hope  ofElm."  Th^reis.one  important  fact 
here  that  ought  not  to  escape  us.  Those  men  who  preach  up  faitU 
mlone,  when  pressed  upon,  tiift- pernicious  and  unscriptural  tendency 
of  that  doctrine,  shelter  themselves  by  asserting  that  faith  cannot  b« 
without  good  works.  But  hcfre  the  doctrine  is  avowed  in  its  true  co- 
lours, and  thejf  admit  ihsit  faith  may  exist  without  good  uorksj  when 
they  tell  the  world,  that  if  a  wickei)  ijian,  is  aouud^  in  tht  /aith, 
there  is  some  hope  of  biro/ 

Art.  lA.-^A  Rep^  to  the  Dissditer*sIUasons  for  separating,  from 

.    the  C&jurch  ,Qf  Enghndi  in  a  Letter  toJohnGili^   D^D.  Editde 

^them,  by  the  Reo,,  Sp4ncer  €ob6oidf  A.JSL  latcFtiiam  ffGon^ 

vilU  and  Coins  College^  Cambridge.  a«o.;jv.46.  Is.  6d»     Kiving» 

.     tons,     1804-.      .  .  ' 

IN  this  tract  we  have  c^  very  ple^siog^y^mpleof  a  triump|i  ef* 

fecied  by  sound  judgment  anJ.'  gp^d  aigUjuent,  «5N9riti%  ihiftpfelvei 

In  the  way  of  strict  duty,  ahjl  in.  a  nieek  j^jtl  christian  temper,  over 

inisrepliet>entation,  error,  atjd  bf^ot/^t^    M r*  CobboU  h^via^  learned 

.  ^that  a  latge ^a^Cffl.  ojf  the «  &issQp]ti;'5^  Iji^?^i#/,M,  )l»e«i.  mjoriejl 
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^'\n^  tktsnefgblxiurfaood,  to  be  dispersed  there^  for  the  purpose  of.di^- 
lacbing-  the  aiiection$  of  the  people  from  the  established  churchy  came 
forward,  without  loss  of  time,  to  lay  before  his  parishioners,  in  aa 
tippeal  from  the  pulpit,  the  evil  tendency,  the  fallacies,  aiid  the  false- 
hoods of  that  pamphlet.  For  the  sake  of  a  more  permanent  effect, 
the  sut}stancc  of  his  discourse  is  now  printed,  tiiough  in  a  diOerent 
form.  After  insisting  briefly  upon  ihc  evils  of  schism,  Mr.  C.  pro- 
ceeds to  examine,  one  by  one,  the  reasons  of  dissent,  or  in  other  wo/ds 
(for  the  propositions  in  the  mind  of  this  dissenter  seem  to  be  consi- 
dered as  identical)  the  objections  against  the  church  of  England 
which  are  alleged  in  Dr.  G.'s  tract.  Mr.  C.'s  success  in  this  con* 
fiict  is  fully  correspondent  to  the  interest  excited  in  his  favour  by  the 
notices  which  induced  him  to  engage  in  it,  and  by  his  sober,  charita-i 
ble,  and  rational  sstsal.  Seldom  will  there  be  found  so  much  excellent 
matter  compressed  into  so  little  room.  We  commend  the  work  to 
the  iaitif  of  our  church,  as  a  little  manual  which  may  be  very  useful 
in  protecting  them  against  the  attaclisto  which  they  are  in  these  days 
'.•xceedingly  ei^posed.  They  will  find  in  Mr.  Cobbold  a  well  informed, 
orthodox,  acute^and  respectable  dcfemlcr.  We  recommend  it  to  the 
clergy  as  an  example  and  a  modef  of  professional  exertion,  such  ai 
cannot  fail  to^  leave  a  present  complacency  upon  the  mind  of  its  au« 
thor,  and  is,  we  doubt  not,  well  pleasing  in  tbe  eyes  of  Him  who  en* 
couraged  his  apostle  of  old  by  these  words  of  exhortation,  '  Be 
not  afraid,  but  speak,  and  hold  not  thy  peace ;  for  I  am  with  thee/ 
We  recommend  it  generally,  with  our  good  wishes,  to  those  v)h9 
mre  not  of  our  own  communion.  It  is  well  calculated  to  produce  salu- 
tary effects  upon  th^m  also.  It  may  not  perhaps  alter  the  minds  of 
many  to^vardsus,  so  far  as  to  induce  them  to  lay  aside  their  differ* 
ences,  and  to  entef  with  us  again  into  the  house  of  the  Lord;  but  it 
may,  in  many  bosoms,  cherish  better  thoughts  of  us,  it  may  remove 
prejudice  and  ignorance,  H  may  instil  feelings  of  charity  and  mode* 
ration.  In  generous  minds  it  will  produce  a  still  further  effect* . 
It  will  excitein  such  bosoms, among  the  dissenters,  emotions  of  honest 
indignation,  or  of  regret  and  shame,  when  it  displays  the  frivoloua 
pretences,  and  the  unfounded  charges  which  have  been  urged  by  the 
•most  zealous  champions  of  the  dissenting  causf  in  justification  of 
their  separation  from  the  church,  and  thereby  propagating  and 
extending  through  the  world  the  incalculable  evils  resulting  fromijkH* 
Jigioiis  disunioii. 

Art.  15, — Letters  on  the  Atonement.    By  Charles  J erram^  A.M* 
'     8rou    />/?.  124-.     2s.  6d.     Hivingtons.     1804. 

THE  claims  which  Mr.  Jerram  prefers  for  our  commendation  are 
very  similar  both  in  kind  and  measure  to  those  which  wc  paid  dcje  re- 
spect to,  fn  thepreeeding article.  The  particulars  in  which  the  two  wri- 
tet-S  moit  differ  will  appear  to  many  to  be  in  favour  of  Mr.  Jerram  ; 
Mr.  Cob  hold's  labours  jft-e  directed  principally  to  the  defence  ant! 
TY\aMtteiuitiee  of  the  caruseof  the  established  church  of  ihis'kitigdom, 
^     ^iiiilif^l'in  many  ^stinct  arguments ;  while  those  of  Mr.  J.  are  exerts 
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€d  in  the  elAbonte  support  of  one  fundanenttl  doctrine  of  odf  com* 
mon  Christianity.  The  objection  to  the  raceiTed  tene^  tespc^ttnn; 
thealonement,  which  gave  rise  to  Mr.  J/ff  defence  of  that  doctrine^ 
appeared  in  one  of  our  monthly  periodical  pubiicationc,  and  Mr.  J/s 
reply  occupied  a  part  of  the  same  pages*  He  has  rendered  a  Riate«^ 
rial  service  to  the  cause  of  religion  in  this  work :  and  we  rejoice  thero* 
fore  that  he  has  here  given  it  a  distinct  and  separate  publication. 

Aft«r  a  satisfactory  reply  to  the  several  objections  of  hk  adver* 
sary,  Mr.  J.  proceeds,  in  his  second  letter,  to  establish  the  truth  of  tbc 
doctrine  of  the  atonement  by  direct  scriptural  testimonies  and  by 
several  arguments  derived  from  the  Jewish  ritual  and  sacnfioea. 
The  remaining  part  of  the  work  is  occupied  in  shewing,  that  the  doc* 
trine  previouaiy  established  is  not  abhorrent  from  the  divine  charac* 
ter,  as  mode  known  to  us  by  scripture  and  reason;  but  rather  is^iDstriet 
coprespondeoce  with  the  known  wants  of  men,  and  the  revealed  ja»- 
tice  of  God^ 

Tho  whole  of  this  important  subject  is  treated  by  Mr/ J  .-with 
great  good  sense,  and  in  a  way  honourable  at  once  to  his  talents  amt 
his  pi«3ty.  Mr.  J.  is  chargeable  with  none  of  those  unscriptural  and 
Hve  might  say  blasphemous  doctrines  with  which  enthuniasls  in  their 
iieadlong  zeal  have  too  often  loaded  and  disgraced  this  article  of  our 
faith.  The  merits  of  Christ  are  asserted,  without  any  imputation 
onihe  mercies  and  love  of  his  Heavenly  Father.  The  writer  signifies 
his  oceaMonal  obligations  to  Mr.  Hay  of  Leeds,  and  for  some  observa- 
tions in  fats  notes,  to  Dr.  Magee. 

POETRY. 

Aiit.  16. — TobiaSy   a  PoerrL,  ia  three  ParU.    Btf  the   Rev.  Luit 

Booker,     L.L.D.     bvo.     3s.  Qd.     Uooker.     1806. 

•  WE  were  somewhat  alarmed  by  the  contents  of  a  short  prospec* 
Cus,  prefixed  by  Dr.  Booker  to  bis  poem,  in  which  he  holds  out  a 
menace,  that  if  another  edition  of  this  work  should  be  called  for,  it  it 
his  iiiterition  to  publish  at  the  same  time  a  sufficient  number  of  addi« 
tional  pieces  to  ibrm  a  kaHtlsome  volufHe  !  How  much  would  the  pub- 
lic be  obliged  to  us,  if  our  intercession  could  prevent  this  author 
from  putting  his  threat  inexeeution  !  Our  respect,  however,  for  the 
academical  facHiour  of  L.L.D.  induces  us  to  offer  our  most  earnest 
advice  to  the  Dr.  to  be  content  with,  or  rather  to  repentof,  what  he  has 
already  published,  and  to  assure  him  thata  continuatioaofhislaboun 
can  neither  tend  to  increase  his  reputationnor  bia  emolument;  How* 
ever,  Dr.  B.  with  great  modesty ,  hopes  in  his  preface,  that  he  shall 
be  corrected  by  candid  and  discerning  criticism,  whose  strictures  he 
shall  receive  with  thankfulness.  We  will  therefore^  with  thttt  candour 
which  the  author  desires  and  deiierves,  point  out  certain  improve* 
ments^  which  must  be  made,  before  the  contents  of^s  intended  vo- 
lume can  be  at  all  correspoudent^ith  the  promised  beauty  of  its  out* 
side. 

The  narrative,  then,  of  the  present  poem,  which  is  in  itself  sttftct- 
enrly  interesting,  ought  to  be  lesKdetfuled,  and  the  more  trifling  eveltts 
itittitted ;  the  strikin;^  lACideats  withTwhich  it  abounds,  ought  rathef 
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tO'be  strvligllieiied  tbtn  weakened  b3rthe  iiHinneriii  which  they  are^ 
xelated;  the  ideas,  thesinilet,  the  illustrations^  should  hare  been 
nwNra  novelvand  more  poetical ;  the  language  more  dignified,  choice, 
and  correct;  the  epithets  less  numerous,  more  select,  and  more  ap- 
propriate. '  Age'  should  not  be  called  *  old  reverend  bgf ,'  nor 
*  ruin/  '  old  ruthless  ruin/  Bad  imitations  of  Milton  should  have 
been  avoidod,  as  well  aa  a^ctations  of  quaintness  ;  also  all  antiquated 
words,  which  eccur  with  a  wearisome  frequency ;  we  mean  such 
w;ordsa9  *  thrtftful,' •  vernant,' •  delightsome/  'munitions/  •  commin- 
gle/and a  thousand  others.  Lines  of  eight  syllables  shquld  have  beeii 
studiously  guarded  against,  such  as  v.  449,  part  2,  and  lines  of 
fourteen  syllables,  as  v.  205,  part  3.  The  description  of  the  future 
glories  of  Jerusalem  in  part  3,  (though  not  improperly  introduced, 
as  the  author  is  fearful)  should  have  been  shortened.  Tobias  and 
Sara  should  not  have  been  made  to  fall  so  violently  in  love  with  each 
other  at  first  sight,  in  part  2.  Still  less,after  a  courtship  of  half  an 
hour«  should  the  lover  have  asserted,  and  solemnly  called  the  Supreme 
Baijig  ta  witoes  the  truth  of  the  assertion : 

*»  Impelf  d  by  pure  affection — not  by  lust 
That  marks  the  bestial  race — thy  loveliest  work 
Thus  fram'd  for  wondering  man,  I  grateful  take/ 

Such  are  the  numerous  and  glaring  defects  in  Dt»  Booker's  poem 
of  Tobias ;  its  merits  are  few  ;  they  are,  we  tbiuk,  concantraUd  in 
the  two  following  respectable  lines : 

*  Honour  plants 
Around  his  tomb  her  amaranth,  and  bids 
His  memory  be  immortal/ 

Aet.  17*— Fa6/^r  ;  vol.  2(/,  containing  Camhtscan^  an  Heroic  Poem^ 
inSixBooki  ;  founded  vtpon  and  comprizing  afrtc  Imitation  ^ 
Chaucer's  Fragment  ontkat  Subject.  By  lUchard  Wharton^  E*q» 
Svo.     London,     Payne  and  Mackinlay.     1805. 

HpW' well  qualified  Mr*  Wharton  is  to  continue  the  strain  Chau- 
cer began,  not  as  aa  awkward  imitator  of  his  ancient  style,  hut  as  a 
true  inheritor  of  some  portion  of  his  poetical  spirit,  the  following  pas- 
sage will  amply  testify. 

*  As  when  declining  autumn's  sickly  breath 
Flings  o'er  the  grove  the  yellow  hue  of  death. 
None  mark  the  leaves  as  one  by  one  they  fall. 
But  grieve  and  wonder  when  they  miss  them  all ; 
So,  in  this  revel,  .each  succeeding  day 
Stole  from  their  banquet  unobserv'd  away ; 
Nor  did  they  count  each  morning  as  it  rose, 
Bui  started  at  the  feast's  lamented  close/ 

Csmbuscan^  book  XT* 

The  ctory  of  Cambuscan  is  well  conducted  and  interesting  to  the  - 
tnA  V  and  abounds  in  passages  equal  to  the  above  in  just  aad.natuAil 
'description  ■  Jt  isiudc^td  injected  in  a  few  instances  with  th»  tataft  '  - 
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df  tbe  modern  stylQ  of  poetry ;  butupoA  tbetriibUbftf  leraof 
glare,'  and  ambitious  ornament,  than  any  late  production  of  tifia 
corrupted  age  of  HtcnUore*  From  its  freedom,  genersHy 
•peaking,  from  tliese  defects^  it  deserves  the  praise  we  have  given 
it,  as  well  as  from  its  more  than  negative  merit,  which  we  hava 
Ulready  duiy  noticed  ;  but  as  it  is  deficient  in  fife  of  imoginaiioci, 
Und  nervousness  of  language,  we  can  by  no  means  allow  that  merit 
|o  he  sufficient  to  rate  it  among  the  first  order  of  poenia, 

^ht.  18. — ^n  Imitation  of  tht  eighth  Satire  of  Juvenal^  address-^ 
ed  to  the  rising  J^obility  and  Gentry  of  the  United  Kin^doms^ 
1S04.  '  Bvo.  pp,  168.     Cadell. 

AVl)en  we  lately  recommended  imitations  instead  of  translations  of 
Juvenal  (o  our  ephemeral  race  of  poets,  we  by  no  means  pledged 
ourselves  to  countenance  unsuccessful  attempts  like  the  present. 
This  unintelligible  hodge-podge  scarcely  contains  the  most  distant 
fjlu^ion  to  its  original,  and  (:ould  not  even  be  accepted,  by  a  se» 
vere  examiner,  as  collateral  evidence  that  such  a  satirist  as  Ju^:enai 
ever  existed.  ^  Detached  parts  of  Kearsley's  Peerage  versified/ 
would  have  been  its  more  proper  title. 

The  author  calls  bis  unqualified  abuse  of  many  noble  pcrson^es 
^  free  verses  ;'  but  we  shall  not  stain  our  page  with  any  specimens  of 
lis  political  freedom;  his  political  liberties  call  for  strict  coercion. 

Page  92  gives  us.  the  following  original  information  concerning 
ihe  feats  of  Tydeus  at  (he  Trojan^  (vice  ITieban)  war;  and  ^  net? 
signification  of  the  word  ^  progenies.' 

^  The  sire  of  Diomede  the  Trojan's  fear, 
The  great  progenies  of  the- house  of  Vere.' 

Certldnly  this  writer  is  well  qualified,  both  as  ^  grammirfgii  aad . 
#  classical  scholar,  to  imitate  J u  venial. 

p.  86.     ^  As  Athens  rested  on  the  dog^s  dipp'd  tail/ 

We  are  kindly  referred  to  the  notes,  but  the  author's  stores  of 
information  seem  to  have  st0{)ped. payment  here,  as  nothing  is  said 
Vpon  the  subject. 

\Ve  should  have  thought 

•  To  people  Plato's  realms  with  frequent  dead,'    f .  101, 

Hn  error  of  the  press,  had  v.c  not  found 

'  And  Atrepos  in  fear  suspends  the  thread.'     p.  121  • 

But  a  truce  to  the  mythology  of  this  scribbler ;  let  him  read  Tookc's 
Fautheon.  We  have  two  other  books  to  recomm^^nd  to  hb  notice^ 
which,  by  his  own  plain  acknmvlcdgmcnt,  have  as  yet  *  the  advan- 
tage of  him,'  or  which  if  he  is  not  a  stranger  to, we  wonder  he  should 
50  much  disgrace  their  acquafntancc,  viz.  Lowth's  English  Grammar, 
and  Johnson's  Dictionary.  They  would  have  told  him,  that,  '  toiCd 
,  crusade,*"  p.  2,  was  not  English;  any  more  than  *  suul-son^  do* 
qucnce;'  p.  87  ;  that  his  absurd,  alliterative  comlunations  of  mcon- 
(lruo^s  wor4s  only  piftde  bim  ^  ridi(:\iIou6  ii)  transcribijp^  as  \!Ly 
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4td  Mason  in  inventing  them^;'that '  dcathdaunttcss&rey  and  '  war- 
wrought  wallyl  p.  6,  and  ^.  7>  were  downright  nonsense^  and  that 
such  lines  as  the  folloTving  >vQuId  do  discredit  jto  a  ba^ad•monge^  at 
llocklej  in  the  Hole.     X*.4l,  ,    .        .       ,. 

'*  fe'en  country  justices  to  plunder  turn,  ^ 

And  melt  their  ijeigh hour's  butter  in  theijF  chum  ; 
lit*  wor'ship  works  the  farmer  to  the  dregs,. 
And  pilfers  fowls,  their  chickens  and'  ttici'r  eggS. ' 
O  that  like  Boufke  Kchicktn  he  had  m"bt, 
West  Country  born  to  give  a '^omfr«e^  '    * 

Alas !  for  Juvenal ;  there  seems  to  .be  a  vile  conspiracy  ikgamst 
him,  endeavouring  to  make  the  good  people  of  England  believe  thathi^ 
wrote  the  poorest  things  imaginable,  and  clothed  his  cginiigon  thoughts 
in  (equally  vulgar  language.  But  we  assure  them,  notwithstanding 
what  Messrs.  Khodes,  Marsh,  and  Co.  havepbsitivelyasSerted  to|he 
Contrary,  that  it  is  not  the  case  ;  and  wc  again  encourage  theambi- 
tioiis  and  able  candidate  for  the  prize  of  poctickl  distinction  to  sVevr 
the  world  whUt  Juvenal  really  wk^ ;  as  we  havd  already  uuraeroui 
fexamjples  of  what  he  was  not. 

Aet.   19. — The  Battle  4>f  Largo  ;    a  Gothic  Poe^^  mth  seversi  . 
mis€elUine<m  Pieces*    i2mo.     Highley.     18£i4« 
The  author  of  this  eig)it-{boted  poem  >  frankly  confesses  that  his 
^object,  in  printing  it^  is  chiefiy   |o  ascertain  the  valine. of  his  talent, 
such  as  it  is,  and  to  deierniiiae  the  degrep  of  importance  which  hf 
9U^t  to  attach  tg  the  faculties  of  taste  and  imagination  in  the  i\^ 
^turejcultivatioii  of  his  mind.*     Wa  will,  candidly  tel)  this  author  ti^a$ 
\i'e  tkiuk  he  has  got  much  to  learn  with  regard  to  the  purity  of  lauf 
,|^U9gef  beiises  '  wavering"  instead  of  '  waving,' and  manyotb«ri<n- 
«  proper,  for  many  other  propv^r  words.     But  he  has  a  flow  of  verse, 
and  we  would  not  discourage  him  from  the  further  cultivation  of  hU 
talent.     \V^  praise  him  for  not  making  a  book,  by  the,  help  of  oselesf 
notes.     That  catchpenny  ostentatioti  of  learning,  which  is  the  vice.c>f 
the  age,  cannot  be  too«tror^y  Reprobated.  And  U-aruinj^  after  aU^ 
it  is  not^  for  Bayle  and  Moren,and  the- manuscripts  offhe  British  mur 
seum,  supply  its  stores.     In  two  words,  it  is  the^vossest  cheateQF. 
The  lesser  pieces  in  this  little  V€>l<ume,  are.npt.unpteasing.     The  Ja^^ 
is  copied,  but  not  successfully,  from  that  charming,  patriotic  song 
of  Burns,  which,  had  be  written  |iothing  else,  would  have  stamped 
Jbim  for  no  inconsiderable  poet.  .1 

'  Tho'  ridi  be  the  bree^^e  i^n  their  gay  aifony  ^allies.-        .' 
And  cold  Caledonia's  blast  on  the  waves,^  &c.  &c. 

We  shall  select  a  stanza  from  the  ^^ng  called  t|^e  ^\^om  sf{^Ci3lbm 
Is^od/  which  is  the  most  spirited  trifle  in  the  bopK  "^  I     '      ' 


.»  ^ 


^ And  did  he  threat  inyasiao  j        %  ".  b  i^  ^ 
Then  let  the  tyrant  cornel   ^. 

.Has  he  forgqt  Old  Egypt,    ^    . 
Kof  heard  0?  bafiBed  It6me  f 


/:;  IK':;..-;  I •'"d  «  •.!  . 
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They  8c&]ed  the  6ea*beat  tteep,  | 

Their  relics  lie  at  Lsrgo, 

Their  ship!  are  in  the  deep/ &c.  &c« 

But  though  tlie  comparisQn  between  the  French  and  the  Banes* 
may  be  poetical,  God  forbid  that  there  should  be  any  real  resem- 
blance between  the  success  of  the  invaders.  Let  Apollo  twitch  the 
ear  of  this  po^t,  and  tell  him  that  when 

*  The  ambfr  xa{>on  terenely  shpne. 
Silvering  tjbie  raven  plumes  of  night/ 

it  made  him  talk  egregious  nonsense. 

AitT.  30. — A  Poetical  Episile  to  James  Barry ^  Eiq^contauiing  Strie^ 
fitresupon  tome  of  the  Works  §fthat  celebraied  Artist ;  tntk  an  Af* 
pendix.  By  Francis  Burroughs^  Esq.     Sto.  Carpenter.  1805. 
WHATEVER  Mr.  Barry's  abilities  as  a  painter  may  be,  and  in- 
deed ihey  are  unquestionably  great,  whatever  Mr.  Burroughs'  own 
taste  and  science  as  an  admirer  ojf  the  productions  of  the  Italian 
schoolmay  be,  certainly  there  are  some  doubts  of  the  correctness  of 
bisFrenchpronunciation,  of  his  Greek  metrical,  and  English  gram* 
matical  knowledge,  p.  33« 

Apart  in  Christian  conclave,  duly  set,  (ticf  sit) 
Our  piotts  Butler^  Pascal,  and  bossMtt. 

The  ftmitiarityalso  with  which  he  speaks  of  bte  dear  friends,  the 
Italian  painters,  reminds  us  of  our*  countryman  Jarvis,  who,  oil 
rompfetingone  of  his  paintings,  cried  out  in  rapture  *  Poor  little  Tit?, 
(meaning  Titian)  *  how  he  would  stare!'  Mr.  Burroughs,  in  like 
manner,  converts  the  more  respectful  title  of  Leonardo  cte  Vinci 
into  the  friendly  abbreviatidn  of  *  Lennardo/  Dke  Parson  Adams's 
«on  Dick,  in  Joseph  Andrews,  when  he  read  the  story  of  Paul  and 
Lemard  to  L^dy  Booby,  *  Call  it  Leonard^' — said  parson  Adams 
to  his  son — •  Call  it — Leonard.' — say  we  to  Mr.  Burroughs. 
•  Hold  your  tongue,*  said  Lady  Booby  to  Parson  Adams —  *  Don't 
interrupt  the  child.' — *  Hold  your  toflgue,' — says  Mn  Bhrrougbs 
to  us —  *  Don't  interrupt  me.'  We  obey",  out  of  the  kindness  we 
have  for  him  ;  but  hope  he  will  be  equally  kind  to  us  in  return,  and 
iieverlet  us  hear  his  voice  again.  We  had  almost  forgotten  to  men-  - 
tton  that  in  this  pamphlet.which  consists  of  132  pages,  there  ane  eigh- 
ty of  notes ;  and  that  besides  these,  there  is  fln  unnecessary  Introduc- 
tion, and  a  gratuitous  apologue,  purporting  to  be  explanatory  of  tn 
unmeaning  frontispiece  that  libels  the  £gure  of  Minerva. ' 

MEDICINE. 

Altt.  51:— TAe  Ant^my  of  the  Human  Body,  Vol.  IV.  Ctmiainingtkt 
Anatoihif  ef  the  Viscera  of  the  Abdomen^  the  tarts  in  the  Mmk  aid 
lemak  PeM9/mi  the  Lyn^htttk  System,    By  Charlee  BeiL    SM. 
15«.    Ix>ngman.     1S04. 
WB»  we're  not  aware  that  this  volume  had  appeared^  when  we 

annouiiced  TPlumc  iii»  in  our  last  number.     The   same  ^ner^i 
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cprnmendations  which  we  giiTe^to  that  yohiw^  >^ftty  eqnMj 
to  the  present.  The  structure  and  connections  of  the  parts  withm 
the  pelvis,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  ofin6nite  importance  in  $ome  ope* 
rations,  are  rendered  extremely  perspicuous  by.i^  number  of  vigneUe 
▼lews  of^laas  of  those  parts,  as  well  as  by  accura(^  of  d^sctiptiof* 
The.  volume  contaips  ten  plates,  chiefly  relative  to  the  viscera  of  thV^ 
p^vis;  ai>d  concludes  with  an  appendix,  comprising  a  description  of .. 
the  yenoussysteoi>  a,nd  the  anatomy  of  the  teeth/  ,    r.    <« 

Art.  22. — A  Treatise  on  the  Lues  Bovilla ;  or  Hot)  Pox.  ByBenJa* 
nun  Maselejf^  M.D.  ^c.  second  Edition^  wt A  considerable  Additi§ns* 
hvo.    5s,    Longman.     1805. 

IT  were  not  very  easy  to  characterise  this.serio*comio  pamphlet, . 
Waggery,  ridicule,  and  sarcasm,  transcrij^s  qf  newspaper  iidvertiaa^ 
ments,  o(  the  addresses  of  committees  and  institutions,  and  of  tbe  evi- 
dence given  before  the  House  of  Commons,  and  lastly,  some  casc% 
imost  uncircumstantiaUy  related,  in  which  smalt  pox  is  said  to  have  . 
occurred   ftf^er  cow  pox,  constitute  the  motley  composition.     It 
might  have  borrowed  Its  name  from  Sadler's  Wells,  and  have  been 
entitled  *  Fim  and  Physic/    It  contains^  however,  some  notable  di|«   . 
coVeries.     In  the  first  place,  we  must  henceforth  lament  the  imper* 
fections  of  Sauvages  and  Cullen,  for  the  cow  pox  is  the  parent  of  s 
host  of  diseases  '  totally  new,'  thesymptoms  of  which  *  diflbr)  kievery 
farticuiar,  from  established  nosological  definition.'    f».  $4^    *  Tiki 
coiv  poiiitch  is  a  new  distemper ;  and  though  it  it  imlilce  the  co»ti»aii 
itchy  (why.  then  call  it  Itch  ?)  and  indicates  an  entirely  different  n^oda  - 
of  treatment,  from  its  appearance,  yet  it  yields,  as  that  dae$»  tosuU  > 
phttr  aad  mercury.    This  is  not  generally  known.'     Very  tr^ie*  Iq.  , 
the  next  place,  pustules  have  been  seen,  such  as  never  appeared  befon(^ 
as  large  as  cherries,  and  fitted  with  matter,  some  green,  some  yellow, 
some  bluet'  ?.  93.    Moreover,  no  disease  has  been  found  to  be  so    . 
siiigularly  tormenting.     *  Lhavissecn  cAiWre/i  die  of  the  cow^iox,' 
says  the  author,-*  without  losing  the  sense  of  torment  even  in  the 
article  of  death  !  I  saw  one  c/iUd,  in  Chelsea,  that  died  in  the  l6th 
day  after  itibculation  ;  who  shewed  evident  signs  of  severe  anguish 
on  being  toudied  in  the  slightest  manner,  at  the  very  moment  she  ex-   . 
pired/     p.   95.     Had  Corporal  Trim  been  present,  how  happily 
wouldfae  haveillustrated  this  transition.     Exquisite  sensibility  one 
instant,  afid  annihilation  of  it  the  next.     But  this  is  net  all.    *  Seve* 
ral  cbiMren  have  died  from  tliseases,  brought  on  by  the  cow  pox, 
when  |K>  ulcerations  ha^i  appeared ;  and  others  have  lost  tbeirnails,    . 
and  ends  Of  their  fiiu(ers,<rt>rrci/;n(M9/A4  after  inoculation.'    In  short,  .^ 
the  doctor's  common  place  bo(9k,  is  a  sort  of  common  sewer  of  cow 
pox  relics;  full  of  *  foul  humours' and  *  bodily  defedations.'     And 
besides,  like  Solomon  in  the  Stranger,  he  has  letters  from  Constahti-; 
nople  ;-^ls  *  accounts  from  the  country  are  full  of  dismal  histories 
pfalc9eratedarmi>  and.  mortifications,  of  which  oas  p^rso^  lately 
died.' p.  92. 

^t  we  would  be  serious.    All  this  may  be  admittefl  ia  snj»||jr. 
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desigttfd  di catptafidum  tulgiis,  in  which  vague  &11usiofi,  ajipe^ik  fH 
prejudice,  and  ridicule  may  consistently  enough  supf$ly   the  pkce 
of  accuracy  of  detail,  of  philosophy,  and  of  argument.     But  we  have 
itceived  our  principles  upon  evidence  alone,  and  are  ready  lo  abjure 
t1>em  Only  when  tliat  evidence  is  countervailed.     We  adroit  the  coli- 
trariety  of  analogy,  which  was  originally  fc!t  by  numbers  in  the  pro- 
fession, with  whom  extensive   experience  has   prcvailccl.     But  tho 
prejudice  was  unconquerable  with  Dr.  Mosely.    *  I  lhp\!lght  theti 
(in  17i)B))  as  J  iio  now^  that  experience  is  not  necessary i   tp  Iqpov 
Aat  cow  pox  cannot  be  a  preventive  of  the  small  poxV  iV^«— Tjiis 
is  giving  the  lie  to  Bacon  and  to  Newton,  and   trampling  "ihductive 
philosophy  underfoot.     We  believe  indeed,  iTiat  the  investigation  of 
tfc*  co#  pbx  Ifas  Tiot  been  tdmptete  and  Una!  •  and  fear  that  -  it  lia& 
often  been  conducted  carekssly  ;  aiid  it  will  be  weii  if  the  mvcsfiga- 
i6rt  wtamirte  mote  Tntnutely  the  statement  of  Dr.  Mostly,  that  otb*^ 
eroptrvfe  diseases  have  a  partial  power  of  preventing  the  occorrenc^ 
Af  »ma1l  pox.     But  we  cannot  forget  that,  on  a  question-of/flc^  ana-i 
k)gy^  ildicule, -aird  general  assenions,  are  but  as  a  feather  in  the  ba- 
latice,  when  poised  against  the  leaden  weight  of  the  results  of  expe* 
tknent  and  induction. 

NOVELS. 

Abt.  QS.^^Lovettitd  Cratitvde;  or  Traiis  4>f  tie  JJumw  Htmrt^  Sof  ' 
^      ifvveis^  transIttirHfrom  J  tt gust  us  La  Foutains  ;  pr^rtdj'or  tki^ 
Fress  bn  Mrs.  Parsons^  Author  of  Myfitctious  Warnivg^  <^^  ^c 
8  Vok^l^mo,     i'U.    Long«»an.     J 805. 

SIRS.  Parsons  lad  much  better  exercise  her  original  talents  ttiah- 
translate  Augustus  la  Fontaine.  Augustus  la  Fontaiuc^s  works,  in  ouV 
opinion,  are  stamped  with  that  insipid  mediocHiy  which  one  caji 
neither  admire  nor  laugh  at.  The  very  titles  of  these  novels  ar« 
mawkish  and  disgusting  :  '  Love  and  Gratitude,'  *  Love  and  Gi'vat- 
iicss  of  Soul,'  *  Love  and  Esteem,'  *  Love  put  to  the  Test,'  '  Love 
and  Probity,*  '  l^ove  and  Vanity;'  which  is  the  last.  Vanity  of 
\anitie8,  all  is  vanity.  Really,  to  an  Euglish  car,  that  is  accustomed 
to  •  Love  and  Magic,'  *  Love  laughs  at  Locksmiths,'  &c.  this  is  but 
dull  unprofitable  chat.     For  the  style  take  (he  following  specimen  r 

*  Poor  Firtnin,  however,  had  received  no  transient. impression,  U 
.fushod  violently  into  hi»  hiart, — the  image  of  the  beautiful  lady 
was  engraven  on  his  soul.  He  thought,  he  tallied  of  ber  incessantly ; 
and  when  be  came  to  the  eulogy  of  her  charms»,he  made  use  of  such 
exaggerated  expressions,  he  talked  fio  loud  and  witji  such  UQcom- 
9)0u  vivacity  and  firej^  that  his  pare^tsaod  the  oUlTttilii}' trer^  quite 
astonished. 

*  Poor  Firmin  !'    Poor  Fontaine. 

Anr.  a^.'r-'The  AdvcfiFures  of  Cooroo,   a  H^ative  of  thsP'^llero  R" 

lands.  By  C,  D,  Lambert-.    Svo..    5s,  ^  Scatcherd.     ISQa»^ 

•*  ROMULUS  and  Rcinus,  the  two  famous.wild  men  of  antiquity^ 

%n4  Orsopy  Qf  modern  days^  have  been  justly,  the  admii|^tioB  of  all 
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|ttanWnd*;*"*tit  we  progfeOsticBtB  that  the  fote  6lr  (>d6fo6  ivrBbe-ftf 
X)thenrtee; 

It  may  be  remembered  that  at  tbe  departure  of  the  Atitelope^ 
Irhich  xtns  wrecked  off  the  Pellew  Islands,  one  of  the  crew,  named 
Blanchard,  chose  to  remain.  This  man  had  observed  among  thoad 
f>f  Xhe  niitivcs,  who  assisted  him  in  the  construction  of  a  dweHine, 
H  l4d^  named' Cooroo,  %vho  by  an  uncommon  assiduousness  evinted 
an  attach  men  t  to  him.  It  occtirred  to  him,  therefore,  thathe  might 
with  little  trouble  cultivate  the  mind  of  this  youth,  who  would  be- 
come ftttaehed  by  habit  and  gratitude,  and  that  he  should  thus  attAtii 
the  object  of  bis  wishes,  a compiinion.  Blancbard  soonfomid  that 
te  had  not  cultivated  an  unfruitful  soil;  Cooroo  imbibedh  is  itmtrUG« 
,  tions  with  a  facility  that  surprized  him,  and  in  less  than  two  yeart* 
liexvas  not  only  an  agreeable  coiupamon,  but  a  gratefol  frienil. — 
Cooroo,  however,  soon  after  lost  his  preceptor,  who  was  murdeved  by 
fhe  neighbouring  savai^es.  For  some  time  he  was  inconsolable,  but  re« 
collecting  that  Blanchard  had  in  a  similar  situation  fotmd  pleasure 
in  a  companion,  he  therefore  delermined  to  select  among  the  yotfCht  ' 
of  his  own  age,  one  wlftjm  he-  thought  mtwt  likely  to  answer  such  a 
design.  He  chose  Boolam  for  his  friend.  One  day  as  they  were 
taking  an  excursion  at  sea,  they  fell  into  deep  discourse:  but  pro^ 
ceeding  inconsiderately,  they  lost  sight  of  the  shore^  and  during  the 
night  fell  asleep.  From  thi«t  period  the  adventures  of  Cooroo  cooft;* 
'mence. 

We  will  not  pollute  our  pages  with  a  detail  of  the  oceumnces 
which  befel  this  serai-barbarian :  but  we  think  it  must  have  btieniiif-  ^ 
ficult  to  extract  so  little  amusement  frqpi  the  ample  materials  which 
cuch  a  subject  mights  afford.  Amidst  the  vast  variety  of  objecta 
which  the  wide  world  displays,  the  fancy  of  the  writer  should  have 
directed  his  unenligbtenecl  hero  to  such  as  would  have  improved  kit 
understanding;  instead  of  which  he  takes  every  opportunity  of  ia- 
•troducing  him  among  tbe  lowest  dregs  of  society,  and  only  makei 
}um  not  a  complete  beast  by  -availing  himtelf  of  tbe  *'  potebtas  quidli* 
bet  audendi/  Delicacy  woidd  be  shocked  were  we  to  transcribe  ^oms 
pf  the  scenes  in  which  Cooroo  is  exhibited :  yet  Mr.  Lambert  dedi- 
cates his  work  to  a  lady.  This  lady,  wepresuittey  had  not  seen  the 
manuscript,  or  she  would  hardly  have  lent  her  name  to  countenanoa  * 
liuch  a  mixture  of  vulgarity,  indelicacy,  and  absurdity. 

A(RT,  25. — Alfred  and  Galba ;  or  the  History  of  two  Brothera^  dug* 
posed  to.  be-  rvritten  bij  themselves.  For  the  ifse  of  y§ftng  Etoj^ 
By  J,  Campbell.    Wno.  2s.     Williams  aA^  Smith*     1805* 

GREAT  as  is  our  veneration  for  the  religion  we  profess,  and  great 
fis  we  hold  tlje  advantages  resulting  from  a  religious  education  to 
be,  yet  such  is  our  ©pinion  of  the  work  before  us,  .that  we  cannot  help 
{thinking  it  will  defeat  the  design'which  it  is  intended  to  promote, 

T^imbue  the  mi gds  of  children,  wi^h  the  continual   necessity  of 

«^    '■    .       .        '      will         .11    ■»!«       .1.  .■■■■■  .  i..wii>    ■  II     ■  nil      p        PI        mil  I        11        » 

f  Swift, 
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!  »:  ' 
•in^'nghynms  tod  doxolo^at  to  <  Jesus/^upone'^ery'triflittg  mcMenf 
ofjife^  will  either  giveikem  a  rooted  disgust  for  diev<>ti<»n  in  getiemit' 
oi^l^  p^kJag  toad^paR.impressionon  their  infant  fticuUieSi  ^'itt  te- 
tany disqualify  them  for  those  active  social  duties,  in  tlie  futflme&t 
of  whidi  consists  4he  essence  of  true  religion.  „ 

The  ^hoie  tenorof  this  history  sufficiently  indicates  that  it  is  tb« 
efiusion  of  j^  godly  member  of  some  conventicle,  where  faith,  and 
ainging,  and  praying,  are  reckoned  the  most  acceptable  service. — 
IVhen  such  an  opportunity  occurred  of  making  his  two  heroes  spend 
jtheir  sabbath  in  th6  due  performance  of  these  exercises,  we  were 
fturpriaed  the  author  did  not  avail  himself  of  it.  For  this  oversight 
he  may,  perhaps,  incur  the  censure  of  sanctified  fanaticism  ;  but  he 
will  probably  exculpate  himself  by  saying  his  history  is  represented 
.only  as  a  dreara ;  of  this  he  takes  care  to  inform  us  both  iothe  first  and 
last  page;  but  then  it  is  the  dream  of  a  distempered  imagination, 
'  a^i  insomnia,' and  as  such,  Mr.  C.  would  have  done  well,  either 
to  keep  it  to  himself,  or  if  he  tnust  print,  to  publish  it  amang  the 
eatftlogties  of  dreams,  which  attract  the  eyes  of  superstitiouf  ci^Uf 
iity^  on  the  booksellers'  stalls  in  Exeter  Change. 

DRAMA; 

AftT.  SSj'^Tke  VenetiMM  OvUaw^  a  thmna^  in  three  Aeii^  ae  per-' 
fstrmed  ai  the  Theatre  Royul^  Dairy  Lane.  Tratistated  and 
etdaptei  to  the  EngtUk  Stage  hy  R.  W,  Elliiton.  8ro.  3i.  6d. 
Baldwin.     1805. 

THIS  piece  isatraMlationof'Abelinole  grand  Bandit,' oii,M'Hoinine 
m  trofs  Visages,'  which  was  performed  at  the  theatre  of  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick.  The  foreign  dress,  (Mr.  EUiston  says)  was  quaint  and 
apiritteis,  but  be  has  endeavoured  to  adorn  it.  We  conceive  that  tbe 
chiefx>rnaroent«'hich  Mr.  E.  has  added,  has  been  hb  own  repre^D* 
tation  of  the  character  of  Vivaldi,  and  that  to  his  merits  as  an 
Actor  must  be  attributed  its  success  op  the  English  stage,  for  with  all 
its  new  decorations,  the  translation  is  a  most '  inveterate  likeness' 
of  tbe  tame  origioal.  The  language  is  meagre,  and  the  rapid  sue* 
eession  of  iitterestmg  situations,  is  not  so  well  managed  as  miglit 
bave  been  expected.  The  romance  of  Abel i no,  translated  by  Mr. 
Xewis,  is  in  every  person's  hands,  and  we  think  that  if  Mr.  ^*  had 
taketi  that  work  as  the  basis  of  a  new  drama,  with  the  assistance  of 
bis  friend ^)r.  Cherry,  (whose  ready  talents  he  acknowledges)  he 
Blight  have  produced  a  much  more  interesting  and  spirited  perform- 
ance.* Let  any  of  our  readers  compare  the  scene  as  exhibited 
in  the  drama,  p.  30,  kc,  with  the  interview  between  Ahelinoi 
•nd  the  Doge  as  related  in  the  romance,  and  they  will  be  convinced 
of  the  propriety  of  our  remark.  In  the  former,  by  the  conversation 
Y/hkck  has  preceded,  tbe  Doge  and  the  audience  are  preparqd  for  a 
surprise,  and  consequently  the  dramatic  effect  is  considerably  dimi*- 
tiished)  ff  hot  entirely  lost.  .    .        /* 
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Art.  27-— rie  WiUfor  tic  Deed.  A  Camedp,  in  three  Ads,  m 
per/orncd  at  the  Theatre  Royai,  Covent  Gard€».  By  Thomas 
Dih4iM.    $vo.  28. 6d^    Longman*     1805. 

*  M'ANrFOLD/  says  Swift,  *  have  bten  the  judgments  WUdk 
Heaved,  from  time  immemorial,  for  the  chastisement  of  9  sinfnl  peo«^ 
pie,  has  inflicted  on  whok  nations:  the  plaguc^a  pe^tifence,  or  famine;^ 
have  often  proved  destructive  calamities.  Yet  it  1ms  pleased  Iieav<ai 
to  visit  this  country  with  a  contagion  nK>re  eptdemieal  and  conae** 
quently  more  fatal ;  we  mean  the  woeful  practice  of  punning  :*  of  tho 
enormity  of  which  abominatiofv,  Mr.  Dibdin,  in  this  corne^^,  affords 
a  striking  instance.  In  order  to  deter  him  from  this  evil  practice,  we  re« 
ferhim  to  the  third  Volume  of  Swift's  works,  ?.  227»  where  hewiU  meet 
with  some  true  and  dreadful  examples  6(  God^s  revenge  against 
punsters.  Let  him  beware  of  the  fate  which  attended  poor  George 
Simmonds,  the  Turnstile  shoemaker,  and  ara«snd  his  evil  ways. 

Ar*.  3i» — The  Cakmet ;  a  comic  Opera,  in  three  Acte  ;Jir$t  performei 
at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Cofneat  Garden,  on  Tuesday,  Feb.  ^^  1S02.  Bf 
Thomas  Dibdin.    8vo.    2«.  6d.   Longman.  1605^  ' 

CONSIDERING  the  present  degeneracy  of  the  stoge,  this  pieev 
is  entiUeU  to  the  approbation  which  it  has  received.  It  is  indeed  thft 
only  opera  which  has  been  at  ali  tolerable  since  the  appearance  of 
the  Duenna,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Abroad  and  at  Home.' 
Mr.  Dibdi  n's  Cabinet,  like  the  ancient  cabinets  of  France,  is  under 
the  direction  of  the  fair  ;  consequently,  it  abounds  With  intrigues^ 
plots,  and  gaUaotriei.  The  story  upon  which  it  is  fbundedy  is  taken 
froB  the  old  ballad  called  the  Golden  Bull. 


9  f 


AftT.  29."-*ro  Marry,  or  not  to  Marry,  a  Cmnedy,  injtte  Acts,  at 
performed  at  the  theatre  Royal,  Cocent  Garden,  By  Mrs.  Inck^ 
bald,    2d  Edition,    goo.    2#.  6J.     Longman.     1805. 

TO  Marry,  or  not  to  Marry  ?  Tliis  indeed  is  a  question  of  much 
importance,  considering  the  days  in  which  we  live.;  a  <iiAestion  on 
which  much  deliberation  is  necessary  before  a  final  decision  b« 
made.  The  hero  of  this  piece.  Sir  Oswin  Mortland»  lived  to  the  age 
of  nearly  forty  years,  an  avowed  woman-hater;  he  u  very  angry, 
that  his  old  uncle  Darnley  should  talk  to  him  of  lose  and  mamagPc 
jet'  as  his  temper  can,not  bear  continual  irritation,  hewiU  at  leugtl»' 
comply  with  his  request,  to  get  rid  of  it  for  ever ;'  he,  therefore,  d»« 
termlnes  to  marry  Lady  Susan  Courtly,  solely  in  complianca  with 
bis  uncle's  humour :  *  for  she  is  the  same  to  him  as  her  whole  sex  j 
ha  has  no  partiality  to  any  one.'  But  before  the  day  is€xe4  fof 
the  solemnisation  of  his  marriage,  one  Hester  Ashdale,  alias  Lavens-^ 
forth,  not  quite  seventeen,  meetcth  his  misogyaous  eye,  which,  aiWc 
a  short  conversation,  uudergoeth  a  very  considerable  change;  it  be- 
comes absolutely  occulusputris  ;  his  heart  loo  Icapeth  from  the  fr«e»- 
ing  point  to  fever  heat  in  a  moment ;  from  Lapland  to  the.  torud 
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edne;  and  Sir  Oswin,  after  a  few  directions  from  the  aiitfeot — after 
•  ^au8e-*-after  walking  about  in  disquietude — a  struggle — being  im- 
pressed witii  surprise — alarmed — :Starting  wiih  horror — Sir  Oswin, 
quantum  mutatus!  takes  her  hand,  and  holds  her  tendc^rly  in  his 
VRU  ;  being  diacovexed  in  this  delicate  situation,  hxi  appears  absorbed 
in  thought;  and  being  questioned  as  to  bis  reflections)  he  answerethg 
'  that  though  he  liveth  in  this  old  world,  tt  new  one  seems  to  hav9 

^  broken  upon  him  ;'  yet  after  ail  his  studies,  his  researches,  his  me* 
Citations,  his  zeal  for  the  public  good,  he  regrets  his  hard  fate  that 
he  should  be  in  love  ;  but  comtorts.himself  that  '  if  it  must  be  so,  it 
must,  and  he  may  as  well  submit :'  he  then  bids  welcome  to  '  ali 
tjhe  tumult mus  passions  at  once,  and  declares  that  till  he  knew 
bis. little  Hester,  he  never  knew  one  rapturous stt^sutioH  /'/'  Thi^ 
indeed  is  mighty  fine  !  It  probably  afforded  ample  scope  for  the  ta- 
ienti  of  the  actor;  but  such  beings  as  the  above  have  no  existence  in 
nature;  they  live  only  in  the  head  of  Mrs,  Inchbald,  who  makes  up 
by  art  and  stage-manoeuvres,    for  what  slie  has  dejiied  of  nature  to 

-  ber  hero.  We  wero  much  surprised  that  an  audience  could  tolerate 
^ch  rhapsodical  indelicacies,  and  can  only  attribute  the  applauses 
which  it  received  to  the  exertions  of  Kemble.  As  a  composition, 
it  is  inferior  to  most  of  Mrs,  Inchbald's  other  performances,  which 
bave  been  chiefly  distinguished  by  their  not  over- stepping  the  rao- 
deaty  of  nature. 

MI8CELLANE0US. 

Art.  30. — The  LifeofCG,  Lamoignon  Makskerbes,  formerly JtrU 
Preiideat  of  the,  court  of  J  ids,  ^c.  Translated fr^m  the  Frcach  by 
E.  Mangin,  l2mo,  2s.  iSd.  Longman.  1804. 

In  a  very  unassuming  form,  this  little  volume  present!i  a  favoupble 
indeed,  but,  we  believe,  a  pretty  just  account  of  one  of  the  most  ho- 
nest statesmen  which  France  has  ever  produced.  Malesherbcs  was 
appointed  counsellor  to  the  parliament  of  Paris  at  the  early  age  of 
24.  In  1750,  be  succeeded  his  fatlier  as  first  president  of  the  ^urt 
of  aids,  and,  during  25  years  that  he  filled  this  office^  exerted  him* 
iMlf  with  great  firmness  to  oppose  the  exactions  of  Farmers-GeneraH 
•ltd  the  despotic  measures  of  court  sycophants  in  every  (arm.  So  troo* 
blesome  was  this  court  found  by  Lewis  XV»  that  in  1771  it  ^^ 
ftbolisbed,  and  Malosherbes  banished  Co  his  own  counlry  se^.  In 
1774^  the  court  was  restored  by  the  well  meaning  Leivif  XVI.  and 
Malesherbes  reinstated.  In  1775,  he  was  appoint^  minister  of  state^ 
in  which  office  he  exerted  Iwmself  with  unceasing  courage  to  reiorni 
^utes,  to  foster  learning,  and  to  redress  the  Wrongs  of  the  subject. 
'At  last,  in  1776,  after  having  in  vain  attempted  to  extend  rehgioos 
toleration  to  the  French  protcstants,  by  giving  legality  to  their  mar- 
riage, &c.  he  resigned  the  helm.  In  IJSt),  he  was  again  invite<}  to 
the  royal  councils,  and  was  again  obliged  to'  retire  in  consequence  of 
the  bold  troths  which  he  ventured  to  tell.  At  the  trial  of  the  onfor« 
UiaMeLo>iis  J£VL  be  offered  hi UMif' fearlessly  a^  one' of  his  advo* 
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€ates,aii4  wjis  accepted.  But  his  efforts  to  ^ave  his  royal  clwot. 
only  recoiled  upon  his  own  head,  and  MaiesheVbes  soon  after,  vi'\th 
hif  daughter  and  his  son-in-law,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  reyofutionary 
cruelly  at  tiie  advanced  age  of  72 ;  like  many  others,  heatfirst  hailed 
the  revolution  as  the  restitution  of  liberty,  *  but  the  terrific  eveota 
which  ensued,  dispelled  the  delusion/ 

We  could  make  several  extracts  with  pleasure  from  this  little' 
piece  of  biography ;  but  our  liinit$  permit  us  only  to  recommend  .tha 
whole,  as  an  exhibition  of  one  of  thohe  rare  characters,  whom  neither* 
tb'fc  *vuhusinstantistyranni,'northe*civium  ardor  pravajubentiupi* 
can  deter  from  truth  and  justice.  We  cannot,  however,  deny  our- 
■f^^s  the  iBserMon  of  ooe.  anecdote  of  Louif  XVI.  A  little  before 
Ii^f  trial,  having  retj^ci^ted  Male^b^bes,  who  ii  seems  was  &  pkilas(h>: 
ih^,t  to  speak  to  a  priest.  to.a,tten4  hin^  in  his  confinement,  be  add- 
c/i :  ''This  is  a  very  strange  errand  for  a  philosopher  !  for  I  know 
3{pMafe  one;  but  if  you  should  suifer,  a^  I  have  done,  and  be 
daoflied  to  dieas.L  must  die,  I  vv^b  you  the  same  sentiments  ofre« 
ligion  with.myself :  th^y  would  console  you  muph  more  than  uxiypld^ 
lotop&y.' 

Art.  31.  ^Exercises  on  the  Globes.;  iuterspersed  rcith  somt  Historic 
cat,  Biographical^  SfC,  Iiijhrmation.  Bj/  IViUiam  BtUUr,  Sd  cd. 
Aro.    LongiuaA.    1804. 

The  didactic  part  of  this  little  introductory  work  is  well  arrange^ 
and  perspicuously  expressed,  and  no  small  pains  have  evidently  bcea 
bestowed  in  garnishing  it  with  anecdote,  miscellaneous  information^ 
and  poetical  extracts.  The  latter  might,  perhaps,  herq  and  there,  be. 
better  selected :  The  name  of  Bl'ackmore,  for  instance,  struck  iui| 
as  not  likely  to  improve  the  taste  of  the  rising  generation  of  females^  * 
Upon  the  whole,  Mr.  Butler  deserves  well  of  the  public  for  having" 
|)repared  the  cup  of  useful  elementary  knowledge,  and  at  the  same, 
time  tipped  its  rim  with  honey. 

AeT.  32. —  A  practical  Treatite  on  Brewings  adapted  to  the  U$e  of^ 
priv^ite  Families f  and  Publicans  u ho  brew  their  Qiaa  Aie;  with  proper 
Directions  for  conducting  each  Process  tcith  ccrtaintu.  The  Di^ 
rectinns  are  selected  frgm  Erpcriments  wade  uith  upwards  of  150 
Brewings^  wherein  is  shexcn  the  Use  of  the  Thermometer  and  Hifdro- 
wider^  4*'  4'^-  4^'  Bif  A.  Slaore^  icho  has  been  Butler  to  Sir  T, 
Braugkionf  Bart,  near  90  years,  13«ia.      6s.  Longman.      1805.* 

Our  knowledge  of  the  art  of  brewing  is  not  suf^cicnt  to  enable  u% 
to  follow  this  author  through  the  difiorcnt  processes  of  ^mashing,  &c. 
His  experience,  wc  doubi  not,  qualities  him  to  give  diri^tiofis  on 
this  useful  subject  :  but  we  think  that  more  of  those  private  fu mi liei^ 
and  publicans,  to  whom  ho  recommends  his  tieatise,  wo.uld  liave. 
been  inclined  to  profit  bv  his  instructions,  had  he  sold  them  at  ^. 
more  reasonable  rate,  and  not  charged  six  shillings  for  a  ihin  duo- 
ciecimo^  printed  on  wrjetplifd paper*    \Va areifiduca^  to  sikpeci  that 
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^t  brewer  muit  have  conceived  too  ardent  an  affection  for  the  tiqnof 
lie  had  made  ;  that,  ]ike  Pygmaljon  of  old,  be  became  enamoured 
ci  the  work  of  his  own  hands,  and  after  the  exhaustion  of  many  « 
^uart,  exclaimed,  intoxicated  at  once  with  vanity  and  ale,*  What  sci^ 
enceis  like  unto  the  science  of  brewing :  who  shaJi  pay  too  dear  for  a 
kaowledgp  of  it  I* 

AvLr.$3,—^l>servae4{mt  on  the  South  Carolina  Memorial:,  upon  the 
Subject  of'  Duelling  ;  in  a  Letter  id  a  Friend.  B^  fosthumuM.  8«?o« 

This  pamphlet  does  not  appear  to  hate  ever  beeti  ptibKshed,  and 
Si  would  have  imported  but  little,  if  it  had  never  been  written,  -ft 
is  intended  as  a  defence  of  duelling  in  general,  and  of  Colonel  Burr's 
conduct,  in  the  afl^ir  with  the  late  General  Hamilton,  in  particular. 
Considered  in  this  partial  point  of  view,  people  on  this  stde  of  th« 
Atlantic  will  be  but  little  interested  in  it ;  and  as  a  literary  perform 
asaoce^  it  has  no  intrinsic  merit  to  recommendit  to  notice. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

jOur  respect  for  the  Rev.Mr.Girle  induced  Us  to  be  sorry  at  rcfceir* 
isg  his  letter  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  month.  In  expressing  what 
ke  terms  our*  three-fold  admiration,^  we  were  perfectly  aware  of  tha 
authority  by  which  the  story  in  question  had  been  confirmed  ;  but 
we  are  not  in  the  habit  of  giving  credit  to  absurd  tales,  because  sane* 
tioned  by  the  testimony  of  a  person  who  was  once  high-cbancellor  of 
Cambridge.  We  n^ver  doubted,  moreover,  lliat  his  perfornnance  bad 
been  actually  preached  ;  but  need  we  Remind  him  that  many  a  com* 
position  is  delivered  from  the  pulpit,  which  has  had  but  little  title  to 
the  name  of  a  *  sermon?*  As  to  the  last  page  of  his  letter,  it  is  equally 
devoid  of  argument  and  wit;  Mr.G/surcly  could  not  have  imagined  that 
the  case  he  here  brings  forward,  i«»  parallel  to  that  of  which  hecomplains. 
We  beg  leave  to  assure  him  that  be  does  not  appear  to  have  the  least 
turn  for  humour,  and  that  unsuccessful  attempts  at  facetiousne»  can 
be  productive  o;ily  of  ridicule. 


Mr.  Law  is  informed  that  one  of  the  books  he  speaks  of,  was 
sent  to  the  Critical  Heview,  before  it  came  into  om  hands,  and  was 
not  delivered  up  to  us  by  our  prodece3sors.*-The  *  Roman  History^ 
shall  be  noticed  as  soon  as  possible. 

In  informing  *  Philofatos,'  that  *  the  admission  of  letters  on  nits« 
cellaneous  subjects  is  not  consistent  with  our  plan  ;'  we  must  at  th« 
same  time  request  of  him  to  pay  the  postage  of  his  letters,  wkenevaf 
ke  may  wnh  to  ask  any  questions  in  future 

'    ERRATUM  in  eav  lut  Niiniber. 
P.  133.  1*.  41.    for  vitfkatimr   scad  voienlisr. 
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roL  V,  AUGUST,    lb05.  AV  IF., 


iAkt,  {.-^Original  Anecdotes  of  Frederic  the  Second,  Kitigof 

%    Pruma,  and  of  hU  Famify^  his  Court,  his  Mimstere,  hi^ 

Acadtmiez,  and  hia  Literary  Friends:  collected  during^ s 

famiiiar   Intercourse  of  twenty    Years  with  that  Prince*, 

'  Translated  from  the  French  ofVieudonni  Thiebault,  Pro-^ 

ftssor  of  Belles  Letters  in  the  Royal  Academy  o/*  Berlin* 

fi  Vols.     Svo.     14s,     Johnson.    1S05. 

r  THE  author^  in- his  preface  to  this  work^  remark^  that 
i  tjifere  is  no  age  ^vith  which  we  are  so  well  acquainted  as  thai 
6f  Louis  XIV.  tbrrtone  has  been  so  abundant  in  memoirs,  and 
tJiese  in  an  extraordinary  degree  rfiinute/  He  seems  to  havd 
iresol ved,  that  if  thp  Court  of  Frederic  II.  is  not  equally  well 
known,  mankind  shall  not  ascribe  their  ignorance  to  his  want 
of  industry  or  observation.  He  appears  to  be  one  of  those 
who  i-egard  it  as  no  mean  degree  of  merit  to  be  acceptable  td 
great' men  ;  and  to  the  cautious  and  vigilant  accommodatioa 
of  his  behaviour  to  the  habits  and  prejudices  of  Frederic,  he 
appears  to  have  been  chiefly  indebted  for  the  ^  twenty  year* 
oi  fajniiiar  intercourse  i*  which  furnished  him  withsu^h  pro« 
inising  opportunities  of  marking  the  shades  of  bis  cha^ 
racier,  Mr.  Thiebault  assures  us-  that  the  king  never  arriv- 
ed^ at  Berlin  for  several  years,  without  sending  a  messenger 
to  say  that  be  expected  him  at  the  castle  at  such  a  time,  and 
t(iat  these  visits  generally  lasted  two  or  three  houni*  In  tbd 
early  part  of  his  residence  at  Berlin^  he  was  summoned  in 
this  manner  for  sevepor  eight  days  successively;  by  degrees 
less  frequently ;  at  no  peri^  was  he  comptetely  frl«  frdm 
(Bichinterriiptions^undduriDghisabodeiiTthe  Pmssito  domi* 
BioQs,  no  y«ar  passed  withoot  several  interviews  with  -tfa^ 
king.     p.   12,  13.  TDK.  I.  .  »     .      : 

1o  these  opportunities,  the  author  has  added  a  degree  of 
Crit.  Rev.  Vol.  5.  August^    ISOir.  2i    .      . 
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teal  and  enthusiasm  which  never  permitted  him  to  lose  sight 
of  his  object :  lie  assures  us  himself  that  after  he  had  once 
formed  the  resolution  of  compiling  these  memoirs/'  the  idea 
never  abandoned  him ;  that  it  was  scarcely  ever  absent  from 
his  thoughts;  and  that  be  devoted  to  it  the  leisure  tin^e  of 
€veiy  day/  He  fuithcr  professes  a  Caithful  and  religioiM  ad- 
herence to  truth  throughout  his  work^  and  declares  that  he 
has  related  nothingybut  from  his  own  personal  knowledge,  or 
frdjzi  the  accumulated  testimony  of  others,  whose  veracity' 
could  not  reasonably  b^  suspected. 

These  circumstances  must  be  allowed  to  have  been  ex-* 
tremely  favorable  to  the  production  of  an  agreeable  and  en- 
tertaining miscellany.  VVe  have  derived  considerable 
amusement  and  instruction  fVom  the  performance^  and  We 
believe  that  n^ost  of  pur  readers,  whose  curiosity  shall  tempt 
them  to  a  perusal  of  these  volumes^  will  lay  them  aside  with 
reludtance  and  resume  them  with  ^aliflfiictlon.  We  canhot 
however  asoribe  to  the  author  that  sprightly  ease,  that  happy 
vivacity  of  narration,  which  confers  its  most  powerful  ch^m 
%>n  a  collection  of  anecdotes.  He  certainly  is  not  in  any 
eminent  degree  master  of  the  rare  and  difficult  art  pf  telliog 
a  story  gracefully.  He  frequently  diffuses  himself  in  fee- 
ble and  childish  garrulity ;  and  his  busy  anjciiety  to  collect 
every  fact,  to  ^tf>re  every  apophthegm^  and  to  paint  every  look 
and  gesture  which  may  illi|strate  tb^  history  or  the  character 
of  ^ne  personages  whom  he  introduces  to  the  publicy  has  fre- 
quently crowded  his  pages  with  pai'^culars  utterly  destitute 
of  interest;  with  savings,  the  spirit  of '  which  evapprates 
in  repetition,  and  with  situations  of  which  no  description 
can  convey  an  adequate  id^a  to  any  but  the  beholder. 

[t  is  necessary  to  explain,  that  the  author  has  not  confined 
his  atten^tion  to  the  monarch :  he  has  extended  his  observa- 
tion to  a  wider  circl^^ln  general  however  selecting  such  inci- 
dents as  may  bring  the  inc^ivid^als  ipto  contact  with  tht 
king.  Frederic  sttmds  in  the  centre  of  the  group,  which  i^ 
is  the  author's  design  so  to  dispose,  that  the  situati>>n  of  th^ 
subordinate  figures  may  assist  in  bringing  forward  mor^ 
clearly  to  the  view,  the  posture,  the  lineaments,  and  features^ 
of  the  prominent  and  principal  subject.  The  work  is  ac-» 
cordingly  divided  into  five  parts :  the  first  exhibits  the  ordi* 
nary  conversation  of  Frederic,  his  privs^te  and  domestic  litCj 
Lis  opinion^,  bis  studies,  and  literary  compositions,  Thevse- 
vond  furnishes  an  amusing  account  of  the  n^embers  of  th^ 
l^yal  Fan^ily.  Tb^  third  relates  to  the  ceremonies,  thf 
manners  and  festivals  of  the  court,  the  characters,  and  thf 
fortunes  of  those  who  flut^sed  ia  its  suiishiae ;  and  some 
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tccount  of  the  ambassadors  t^ho  represented  ^'e  djtferebt 
cauTtsof  Europethere,  during  riieaatlKJr'sresidence  inPrussia« 
Th«  fourth  professes  to  unfold  theicivil  and  mflitai'y  govern- 
ment of  Frederic,  and  io  .introduce  tis  to  hid  favorite  minis** 
tecs,  aod  offioers,  and  the  last- is  occupied  with  e  display  of 
bis  academies  and  schools,  and  of  his  philosophical  and  fite^ 
rary  companions.  Our  extracts  will  be  selected  from  those 
parts  of  toe  work  which  relate  tx>  the  prin<:ipal  personage,  ft 
is  well  known  that  Fj-edefic  \ovtA  to  indulge  ia'  tte  delights  ' 
of  easy  ami  fismiliar  conversation;  lie  was  not  hotiTver  wil« 
limg  i»  taste  of  ks  bitterness :  and  if^  in  his  convivial  hours^ 
he  seemed  to  forget  that  he  was  a  king^  it  was,  as  Mr.  Thife* 
bauU  judiciously  observes,  with  a  secret  reservation  that  no 
one  else  should  forget  that  circumstance.  It  has  been  just- 
ly remarked  that  h^owed  great  advantages  to  the  ditficultiet 
of  his  early  life:  among  which  may  be  reckoned  the  neces« 

,fi^'of  becoming  familias*  with  the  accents  of  truths  which 
are  seldoia  permitted  to  reach  the  ears  of  princes.  Bal 
who  can  long  resist  the  influence  of  habit  and  siffttalion  t 
When  Frederic  became  king,  it  was  soon  found,  that  if  he 
loved  the  truth,  he  was  more  willing  to  discover  it  by  his  owijr 
ihvestigatioTi,  than  to  receive  it  From  the  communications  of 
others ;  and  his  notorious  impatience  of  contradiction  was  ai 
least  as  much  the  effect  of  tlie  pride  of  royalty,  as  of  th^ 
consciousness  of  superior  understanding.  His  colk)t]niat 
tyranny  however  frequently  exeited  itself  in  anotller  man* 
ner,  still  more  painful  to  the  sufferers,  because  less  easily 
avoided :  he  had  a  most  ungovernable  propeTisity  to  shreasm*  / 
A  man  by  remaining  silent  or  reserved,  may.without  forfeiting 
bis  independence,  secure  himself  from  the  dan^r  of  irritating 
by  opposition,  one  with  whom  it  is  not  permitted  him  ta 
converse  upon  equal  terms.  But  when  a  king  condescends 
to  raillery,  what  is  to  save  his  victim  from  the  horror  of  deri- 

^  iion  i  who  can  refuse  to  laugh  at  the  sallies  of  a  monarch  ^ 
and  who  will  listen  to  the  repartee,  which  is  to  rob  the  royal< 
Jester  of  his  triumph  ?  Those  who  were  unfortunate  enough 
to  cope  with  Frederic,  in  his  witty  moods,  soon  found  thai 
the  contest  must  end  like  those  engagements  on  the  Afena^ 
which  disgraced  tlie  Roman  purple.  ^  Tl;e  imperial  gJadta^ 
tor  was  of  course  uni&rn^lv  successful,  and  bis  wretched 
mntajtonist  was  honored  with  mu^iatioo,^  or  death/  hf  thiar 
band  of  Uie  master  of  the  world*. 

,  It  is  not  much  to  the  credit  of  Frederic  that  be  inever  ^x^ 
pended  his  wit  more  freely  or  with  greater  satisfaction  than* 
0n  the  subject  of  religion,  thoush  it  should  also  be  mentioned 

,  tbMl  the  licentiousness  of  bis  ridicule  was  geoaralljr  co&fiii^ 
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to  those  whose  sincerity  he  imagined  to  be  doubtfuU    If 

"he  was  everbetraytd  by  his.humour  into  indecent  liiirth  witb 
those  whose  piety  was  genuine  and  unfeigned,  be  could  tem- 
perately suffer  himself  to  be  reproved. 

*  1  recollect/  says  the  author  *  oi»c  of  his  bravert,  most  devoted^ 
and  moit  skilful,  or  raiher  the  most  fortunate  of  his  generals,  whf> 
was  a  rii»id  catbohc  anl  ne\^r  attacked  the  enemy  without  first 
making  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  the  air  with  his  sword  :  this  general 
*  being  in  a  single  instance  joked  by  the  King  concerning  bis  practice* 
found  means  to  silence  him  effcctuaUy,  and  ensure  himself  his  rc:* 
spect,  by  saying,"  Sire  do  notjneddle  with  such  subjects;  these  art 
Inatiers  that  in  no  way  relate  to  your  service,  that  cannot  be  prejudi* 
cial  to  it,  and  with  which  you  have  no  concern.  Provided  I  do  my  duty 
strictly,  and  serve  you  with  zeal,  of  what  importance  are  my  religi- 
ous practices  to  you,  and  what  advantage  would  youd^ rive  from  turn* 
ingyour  most  faithful  servants  into  ridicule?*      vol.  1*  p.  29. 

The  wantonness  with  which  he  indulged  his  passion  for 
the  ridiculous^  is  curiously  exeoiplifiedin  the  following  ludi* 
crous  auecdote : 

*He  was  fond  of  exercPsing  himself  in  walking  after  dinner,  parti- 
cularly in  the  months  of  July  and  August,  the  time  of  his  drinking 
the  waters.  The  extent  of  his  walk  was  generally  from  one  of  his 
castles  to  the  other ;  and  thou^  the  distance  is  conbiderable,  and 
he  had  somewhat  the  appearance  of  general  weakness,  it  occasioned 
him  no  fatigue.  As  he  used  this  exercise  for  purposes  of  health,  he 
sought  to  derive  from  it  only  amusement,  which  gerieraMy  led  to  the 
sportive  and  sarcastic  humour  I  have  before  described.  None  of 
his  courtiers  liked,  to  be  bis  companion  on  these  excursions.  Once,  for 
a  whole  year  together,  I  know  not  why, it  w^as  the  count  de  Schwerin 
who  was  almost  every  day  sumfmoned  for  this  purppsc;  he  has 
since  been  appointed  from  a  general  to  be  master  of  tne  horse.  He  was 
of  low  stature  and  corpulent:  having  neveraccustomed  himself  to  any 
but  horse  exercise,  and  being  near  seventy  years  old,  he  could  with 
/  difficulty  keep  pace  with  the  king,  his  hte  all  the  time  running  down 
with  perspiration.  M.  de  Schwerin  was  not  of  a  character  to  dis-' 
semble  the  inconvenience  these  walks  occasioned  him,  and  his  illhu- 
mour  was  an  admirable  subject  for  thcjestinjT  propensity  of  the  king. 
One  day  the  king  led  him  further  than  usual,  and  proposed  rcturn- 
rng\vith<)Ut  stopping  to  rest.  When  they  were  within  about  a  mile  of  their 
journey's  end,  they  discovered  a  sedan  behind  some  bushes,  aiid 
Frederiis,  in  a  tone  of  the  most  provokiug  raillery,  obliged  him  to 
get  into  it ;  when  no  sooner  were  they  proceeding  than  the  king 
ieset  him  with  such  a  multitude  of  questions  that  the  unfortunate  M< 
de  Schwerin,  the  better  to  hear  and  ant^wer  thom,  did  nothing  but 
put  his  bgidy  out  at  one  or  the  other  of  the  windows,  and  at  length 
reached  home  more  fatigued  with  this  sort  of  e.xertion  than  if  ho  had 
iulshcd  hii  journey  onfout.     The  title  of  yowr  cxcdUncy^  which  tin? 
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Wng  en  ihis  occasion  did  not  fail  at  every,  moment  to  repaat,  did  not 
Restrain  the  count  fVom  bvtra^ing  his  dissatisfaction,  which  had  nearly 
terminated  in  a  rupture,  and  procurefl  him  at  least  the  advantage 
«f  passing  a  few  days  in  tranquillity/     p.  J 37  to  13^.  vol.  1. 

We  cannot  refuse  tp  our  readers  another  story,  whic^^ 
shews  with  what  sarcastic  solemnity,  what  canstic  irony,  he- 
Was  capable  of  insullhig  the  most  established  religious"  opi* 
nions. 

'  In  one  of  the  towns  of  Silesia,  was  a  chapel  celebrated  for  th*, 
^xtradrdinary  devotion  paid  to  the  Virgin.  Her  statue  which  adorned 
the  altar  was  ornamented  with  the  gifts  of  her  votari^,  many  of 
which  consisted  of  the  most  valuable  jewels.  This  soldier,  when  he 
was  not  under  arms,  passed  wlioJe  days  in  one  of  the  corners  of  this 
chapel,  edifying  his  spectators  by  his  self-collectedness,  his  earnest- 
ness, aiid  his  devotion.  By  degrees,  people  were  accustomed  to 
seeing  him,  and  would  have  thought  it  a  sort  of  crime  to  watch  his 
motions.;  so  that  finding  himself  at  length  for  the  most  part  without 
witnesses,  he  robbed  the  statue  of  every  thing  valuable  about  it/ 
When  the  theft  was  discovered,  every  one  was  suspected  ;  not  even 
tlie  ptous  soldier  escaped,  lie  was  examined,  and  one  of  the  most 
costly  of  the  stones  was    found  in  his  possession. 

He  was  immediately  brought  to  trial,  and  the'  false  devotee  was 
found  guifty  of  robbery  and  sacrilege,  notwithstanding  his  persisting 
to  declare  that  the  kind  and  holy  Virgin,  touched  with  his  zeal,  had 
miraculously  made  him  a  present  of  the  diamond.  The  sentence  was 
laid  before  the  king  to  be  signed  previous  t6  its  execution.  Frederic 
Assembled  the  most  celebrated  catholic  theologians  of  Silesia,  to 
pronounce  upon  the  following  question :  <  Is  it  possible,  according 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  catholic  christians,  that  the  Virgin  should  mi- 
raculously have  given  away  what  had  been  made  a  present  to  her-  ' 
self?'  The  theologfans,  though  ihcy  laid  great  stress  upon  the  im- 
probabi{iry  of  such  a  miracle,  in  reality  so  little  agreeable  to  the 
spirit  of  the  church,  could  not,  however,  prevail  on  themselves, 
considering  the  question  inn  general  point  of  view,  to  withhold  their  ' 
s^pmative :  on  this,  Frederic  annulled  the  sentence ;  but  added, 
ttuit  as  he  had  no  power  to  forbid  the  Virgin  from  giving  away  what 
belonged  to  her,  heshould  forbid  his  soldiers,  on  pain  of  dtath,  to  re- 
ceive any  thing  she  might  in  future  offer  them.'  p.  87.  and  88.  vol.  2.  ' 

Among  the  peculiarities  of  this  work,  we  were  considera- 
bly amused  by  the  miraculous  naij^ett^,  with  which  the  ^ 
author  frequently  states  his  reasons  for  introducing  ^ny  par- 
ticular anecdote;  the  unsuspecting  eUrncstness  and  solemnity 
with  which  he  discloses  his  doubts  and  perplexities,  whenever 
any  ambiguity  presents  itself  in  the  character  he  is  discussing ; 
iiud  the  anxious  and  frequent  self-interrogation  with  which 
lie  prepares  himself  for  their  solution,    it  costs  him  mor« 
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Ijbfin.  two  pogee  of  this  cros»*examifMitioii  to  state  ^e  qiie«« 
tioa,  wbether  Frederic  was  a  man  of  sensibility  ?  *  lo  the 
early  part  o4^  my  residence  at  Berlin  (says  he)  I  oflen  asked 
myself  the-  question^  has  Frederic  really  a  feeling  heart  ?  Has 
'ibis  king,  said  L  within  myaielfi  b«en.  endued  with  that  most 
precious  of  the  giftsof  meo^  or  has  nature  withheld  it  to 
balance  the  profuseness  of  her  other  gifts  i  Hcos  she  not 
refused  hioi  that  involuntary  sentiment,  8cc.8cc.  that  mild  and 
exquisite  affection,  8cc  &c.  that  animating  principle,  &c. 
fcc.  Delightful  source  !*  8cc.  &c.  Such  were  the  reflections 
of  Mr.  Thiebault,  when  the  dbath  of  the  young  Prince  Henry, 
brother  to  the  hereditary  prince,  relieved  him  from  the  mi- 
sery of  doubt,  and  enabled  him  to  ascertain,  that  the  heart 
of  the  king  was  accessible  to  the  suiue  sympathies, with  those 
of  ujeaner  roprtaU.  The  circumstance  which  he  relates  ott 
this  occa3ion,  is  interesting,  and  deserves  insertion »  since  it 
gives,  the  at^rn  inflexible  Frederic  a  more  powerful  olaim.  to* 
our  affection  ti)ax)  he  is  gencirally  allowed  to  possess. 

^  This  prince,  eighteen  years  ofingc,  had  jiist  finikbed  bis  educatian : 
the  king  had  given  hira  atregimuut  of  cuirQ^ca,  of  which  be  b^d  set 
ojit.  to.  take  poasession,  and  at  the  Jbead  of  which,  be  was  to  have 
rutprned  to  Brrlio  in  order  to  go  through  tha.roilitary  manQuvres  of 
the.  month  ofj  May.  While  on  the  journey*,  bo  ,was  seised  with  the 
smallrpox,  and  died  about  tho  seventh  d»y,  in  a  smalt  town.  His. 
lorn  was  deeply,  and. generally  Uintinted*  Tbo  talents  conspicuous 
in  this  young  prince,  his  application  to  fitudy,  the  acquirements  that 
had.  reiiuUedy  the  mild  and  benevolent  quulities  that  fermedibts  cha- 
racter, had  excited  such  h^pes  in  th«  puUlic  mind  respecting  his 
futune  virtues,  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  should  share  in  the  deep 
afSictipn  of  the  royal  family.  The  king  having.comQ  to  BieHin  some 
mpnthsaftcr,  sent  for  me  and  said :  '*  You  know,  Sirt  of  th&ioss  e.K- 
perienced  by  both  the  state  and  mysolf«  in  the  death  of  a  young  - 
prince  of  whom  it  was  but  just  to  form  tbemost  flutteriog.  expecta- 
tions. This  mi^fortut^e  to  me  has  been  particularly  great;  each  6%y 
I^etrace  the  valuable  quaUticsuhich  excited  the  love  and  esteem 
of. every  one ;  but  I  have  not  contt*nied  myself  with  shedding  una* 
^ailiog  tcarj»  (  I  have  considered  ir  as  a  duty  to  save  from  the  tomb 
what  was  most  excellent,  and  justify  thf)  afHiction  1  manifest  by  a 
faithful  exposition  of  tiie  cau»e  that  cxciteii  it.  It  appeared  to  ree 
thatihc  porirait;ofhis  youth  might  present  a  Useful  example  to  those  * 
vhose.  birth  places  tliem  on  the  same  ladder  with  bimselfi  ainl  no  less 
to  every  individual  capable  of  a.  noble  emulatii>n.  llo  that  end,  I 
have  sought  how  to  muke  my  misfortune  bcncticial  to  society: 
1  haveaccordingly  composed  an  eulogium  on  this  beloved  and 
lame  ited  relative.'  1  wish  this  eulogium,  Sir,  to  be  read  in  a  public 
^ittingof  my  academy,  and  I  have  fixed  on  you  to  be  the  rewder.  I  do 
lioti  ho\%vvcr,  consider  this  ^  a  fimshed  prodHctiott ;  it  is  PHpi^liic^ 
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Wttftny  improvemcints ;' bat  f  no  sooner  i^Ve  tip  my  pen  to  thit 
effect  than  I  see  before  me  nothing  but  my  nephew,  and  find  myself 
incapacitated  for  the  task.  Besides,  the  manuscript  is  already  so 
full  of  erasures,  that  there  is  scarcely  room  tor  the  alterations  1  wiph 
to  make.  I  have  therefore  to  request  of  you  to  make  roe  a  fair 
copy  in  a  legible  hand-writing,  and  to  make  the  spaces  sufficiently 
coDsidej-able  to  allow  of  my  interlining  what  I  think  necesftaryk 
But  you  are  not  acquainted  with  my  hand- writing,  rather,  let  mo 
say,  with  my  scrawling,  and  will  not  perhaps  be  able  to  decypbat 
it.  For  this  reason^  I  will  read  it  to  you,  that  you  may  the  mors 
easily  divine  what  I  intended  to  say  ;  ftrnt  premising;  that,  in  addi* 
jtioQ  to  the  request  I  have  made^  I  further  expect  from  your  zeal  a  , 
note  of  the  faults  you  shall  detect  in  it  both  in  respect  to  lauguagu 
and  the  rules  of  oratory/' 

'  He  then  to^k  up  his  manuscript,  which  lay  on  a  small  table  it 
ivhich  he  alwava  sat,  and  which  was  covered  with  books^  a  writing* 
desk,  paper,  and  frequently  several  snuif*boxes.  He  began  the 
reading  in  a  po8tiu*e  and  manner  that  shewed  he  was  determined 
to  remain  the  master  of  his  feelings.  It  was  plain  to  perceive  by 
the  tone  of  his  voice  that  he  made  efforts  to  strengthen  it,  as  if  to 
fortify  himjielf  against  the  impressions  of  grief.  His  enunciation 
was  slow^  and  he  made  long  and  frequent  pauses.  The  struggle, 
however,  was  short.  When  he  had  got  to  the  second  or  third  page^ 
his  voice  faltered,  and  his  eyes  filled  with  tears;  he  could  not  pro- 
ceed without  stopping,  and  he  had  often  recourse  to  his  handker* 
chief.  But  it  was  in  vain  that  he  wiped  his  eyes,  and  coughed  or 
spit;  ail  his  endcavourn  did  not  carry  him  to.  the  end  of  the  fourth 
page  before  his  eyes,  gushing  with  tears,  could  no  longer  soe,  and 
his  voice,  suffocated  and  extinct^  could  no  longer  pronounce  a  word  : 
at  length,  yielding  ta  the  sobs  he  found  it  impossible  to  repress,  fa* 
held  out  the  manuscript  to  me  without  being  able  to  utter  a  sylla- 
ble. I  took  the  manuscript,  contemplating,  with  asort  of  respect 
and  consolation,  this  great  man,  Kke  the  rest  of  his  species,  accessi* 
ble  to  the  most  sacred  and  most  endearing  affections  of  humanity*. 
After  a  minute  or  two  of  silence,  having  regained  the  powerof  speak* 
ing,  he  said,  **  You  understand  what  I  desire  of  you ;  you  may  now 
leavtf  me.  1  wish  you  a  good  evening."  vox.  I.   pp.  44,  45,  46,  A7. 

*  My  problem/  says  the  author  with  honest  exultation, '  waft 
now  resolved;^  nnd  three  pages  more  of  anxious  drscnssioa 
enable  biin  to  pronounce  llie  following  important  and  pro-*'^ 
found  resnlt :  *  A  feeling  heart,  a  head  capable  of  imposing 
on  it  due  restraint,  these  two  terms  may  be  considered  us  the 
key  to  all  the  actions  he  (Frederic)  performetl,  that  were  ia 
wy  degree  rem  arkable  !*     p  /jO. 

With  this,  however,  itis  equitable  to  contrasts  another  eir- 
eumstance,  of  a  very  different  complexion,  that  exhibits  is 
coaibioalioa  of  intteuftibiliiy  aiul  iBcaoaessj^  from,  wtucli  alt 
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thfe  solicitude  of  Mr,  Thiebault,  will  scarcely  clear  the^namc 
of  his  royal  patron. 

*  Frecleric  obliged  his  young  nephew,  afterwards  William  IT.  to 
make  different  campaigns  towards  the  end  of  ihe  seven  years*  war. 
It  is  related  of  this  prince,  that  he  had  his  horse  killed  under  him  by  a 
cannot  shot  as  he  was  galloping  after  his  uncle.  The  kVng,  happen- 
ing to  turn  his  head,  saw  the  prince  and  his  horse  falling  into  a  sort 
of  ditch,  and  exclaimed,  still  galloping.  *  Ah !  the  Pince  of  Prus- 
<siais  killed  !  Let  someone  take  off  the  bridle  and  the  saddle  of  his 
'horse!'     vol.  1.  p.  210.  •  . 

Every  thing  that  relates  to  this  great  man,  excites  the  cu- 
jiosity  and  stimulates  the  diligence  of  Mr.  Thiebault.  That 
nothing  might  be  wanting  to  inform  posterity  of  the  minut-  ' 
jest  particulars  relating  to  this  illustrious  robber,  four  pages 
are  devoted  to  a  display  of  the  culinary  department  of  the 
royal  household.  Frederic,  though  a  philosopher,  possessed 
BO  hostility  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  '  He  had  twelve 
cooks  consisting  of  Germans,  French,  Italians,  Etiglish,  and 
Russians,  who  had  large  salaries.  They  all  found  constant 
employment,  each  kept  to  his  separate  department;  and 
each  knew  his  task.'  p.  134.  vol..  1.  'Another  point  of 
importance,^  (says  Mr.  T.)  'should  heVe  be  added:  The 
Icing  was  extremely  fond  of  kernelled  fruits,  and  took  care  to 
have  his  table  well  provided  with  them  as  long  as  they  re- 
mained in  season  :  some  of  these  were  constantly  placed  on  the 
brackets  in  his  sitting-room,  and  he  frequently  .ite  them  ashe 
paced  up  and  down  for  exercise,  and  no  doubt  they  con* 
tributed  equally  to  his  health  and  pleasure.' 

Of  the  opinions  and  sayings  of  Frederic,  dispersed  through* 
out  these  pages,  there  are  mgny,  we  believe,  which  have 
never  before  met  the  public  eye.  They  confirm,  however,  tho 
sentiments  which  every  one  has  already  formed  of  his  cha- 
racter. They  all  of  them  shew  a  inind,  active,  penetrating 
and  suspicious,  of  the  most  vigilant  curiosity  and  inflexible 
firmness.  His  prejudices  were  sometimes  narrow  and  illi« 
feeral.  The  most  justifiable  of  these  however,  was  Kis  avo"- 
sion  to  French  mistresses,  io  which  may  reasonably  be  as- 
cribed the  precipitate  dismissal  of  a  Madame  Valmoie,  who 
received  orders  to  quit  Berlin  in  twenty-four  hours,  because 
fhe  was  supposed  to  be  engaged  in  an  intrigue  with  Prince 
William. 

♦'  I  am  willing  "said  the  king,  <*  to  shut  my  eyes  to  deviations  of 
this  kind,  when  they  have  for  their  object  only  German  women,  ^uch 
as  La  I  loncke ;  they  can  be  but  little  dangerous  ;  they  wili  got  ail  they 
can  from  their  lover's,  but  will  OQt  w<>ddi^with  politics;  they  9,1% 
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jtoo  igiwrant  anclkth&rgic  for  this :  but  with  French  womei)  the  case 
is  different ;  ihey  have  a  decided   taste  for   intriguey  and   gallantry 
with  them  is  often  the  vehicle  that  enables  them  to  cabal   themoro 
successfully  ;  I  will  have  none  of  these  in  my  territory ;  let  her  b«     ." 
sent  away  immediately." 

■  *The  apprehension  entertained  by  Frederic  concerning  the  French 
ladies  was  founded  on  his  having  studied  the  history  of  France,  and 
in  particular  that  of  the  mistresses  of  our  kings.  He  one  day  con- 
versed much  at  large  on  this  subject  with  M.  de  Labayc  de  Lannay,  ~ 
when  he  proved  that  almost  all  these  mistresses  had  been  enemies  to  ^e 
glory  of  their  lovers.  Of  all  the  mistresses  of  Louisthe  Fifeenth  he 
excepted  only  Madame  de  Chateauroux.  **  This  distress ,"  said 
hp,  •'  persuaded  the  king  to  head  his  army  in  person:  she  made  him 
sensible  that  this  was  his  duty,  and  she  gave  tbis  advice  at  tiie  risk 
oflosing  his  affection.  She  was  truly  worthy  of  being  the  mistress  of  a  . 
king ;  and  you  see  I  have  her  portrait  in  my  cabinet.  All  the  oihcr» 
are  public  plaguesy  and"  £rc.     ^^219*  tol.  i. 

With  Madame  de  Chateauroux,' he  might  also  have  ex-* 
cepted  the  fair  Agnes  Soretle,  the  spirited  and  magnanimous 
mistress  of  Charles  the  Seventh,  who'  threatened  tor  at^an-* 
don  him  for  some  more  worthy  lover,  if  he  did  not  re- 
nounce the  cowardly  determinatron  of  retreating  before  bis 
enemies;  and  Uius  inspired  him  with  that  resolution  which 
ended  in  his  coronation  at  Rheims,  and  the  expulsion  of  ^ 
the  English  from  his  dominions. 

*  Madame  de  Valmore,'  continues  Mr.  Thiobault  *  was  not  the 
only  person  he  sent  away  with  the  same  celerity.  I  remember,  in 
1767,  he  sent  off  a  whole  company  of  IVeiJch  players,  in  public 
wafi[gons,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  because  he  had  been  informed  of 
iome  amorous  intrigues  carried  ou  by  llie  actresses,  paKiculariy 
by  two  sisters,  one  of  whom  was  very  young/     p.  2JS.  vol.  1. 

Although  we  are  fully  aware  that  we  are  beginning  to  trans-  , " 
grcss  the  limits  we  had  assigned  to  our  notice  of  this  workj^ 
we  cannot  forbear  to  copy  some  remarks  of  the  kmg  on  the 
merits  of  the  famous  actor  Le  Kain,  whicii  display  a  singiJaif 
propriety  of  judgment,  and  acuteness  of  discrimination. — * 

'  **  The  first  time  I  saw  the  acting  ofLeKain  I  did  nothing  but  com- 
pare him  with  nature,  such  as  she  most  frequently  presents  herself  to 
our  senses:  I  lound  no  rciemblance  ;  and  accordingly  I  considered 
lim  as  an  unfaithful,  extravagant,  and  djingerous  perfoinier.  --Tha 
second  time  I  saw  him,  I  perceived  that  he  exercised  ana;t,  and 
that  this  art  consisted  of  rules  he  had  closely  studied,  and  with  con- 
siderable skilt-had  made  them  his  own.  I  howevor  could  not  divest 
myself  of  the  notion  that  he  followed  tho^e  rules  too  strictly,  and  that 
be  left  nature  at  too  g^eata  duUance.  1  am  now,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
fSf'mi  at  (he  u:tte;^atof  viaw  to  pas*  asouii^  judgment  on  bis  per« 
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foHMiicA*  t^trj  9lH>u1tl  dwsy^tAke  lis  6iib}«ct  from  ^lect  nalur^? 
thift  principle  should  invarisbij  govern  draimutrc  writeR,  and  afnod^ 
tbese^  most  particularly  writers  of  tragedy;  so  that  an  actor  cannot 
without  a  violation  of  the  likeness^  imitate  ordinary  nature,  sneh 
^  it  every  wliere  meets  our  eye.  Still  furthei',  the  action  brought  by 
the  poet  of»  thescehe  is  not  an  action  that  occurs, in  common-place 
society,  or  in  the  bosom  of  a  family;  it  is  transposed  to  a  grand 
tiieetrey  and  passed  under  fbe  eye  o(  nations.  What  ornament  doct 
it  not  require  f  And  the  actor,  if  he  has  calculated  i;hat  is  suitable 
Id  the  scene,  will  take  care  not  to  overlook  so  important  a  consider- 
ation* We  shpukl  next  inquire  if  the  actor  is  on  the  same  floo^ 
as  that  from  which  he  is  Viewed  by  the  spectators  f  He  is  not.  We 
•ee  hi«ii  as  it  were  at  a  great  distance,  and  in  perspective,  should  he 
ikot  therefore  proportion  his  action  to  the  circumstance  ?  In  Le 
Kain  every  thing  takes  a  gigantic  form,  or  rather  an  heroic  and  co^ 
loasal  form.  No  doubt  he  is  on  a  pedestal !  His  action  could  be  no 
way  different  from  wliat  it  is  without  becoming  aukward,  injudicious, 
inconsistent,  and  unfaithful.  My  final  declaration  therefore  is,  that 
le  is  a  great  and  admirable  actor;  and  I  will  add,  the  first  I  haiir# 
•eenr  of  thif  description  in  the  walk  of  tragedy.  Till  I  saw  I^  Kain» 
1  knew  not  what  it  was  to  play  tragedy  ;  and  I  shall  read  the  pieces 
in  whidi  I  have  seen  him  perform  again  with  the  greater  pleai>ui;e,*^ 
9*>  44S  and  V^9.  vol.  i. 

•  Mr.  T.'s  accouut  of  the  body  of  PrusetUD  law  kno\ra  fcy. 
Ac  title  oPCode  Frederic,  is  brief  and  ecancy.  We  learn  ho>BV« 
«ver  the  names  of  the  compilers  ;  and  are  told  that  the  new 
digest^  Ihwugb  now  the  oracle  of  Prussia,  was  at  its  ^romal* 
gutioo  received  with  marmurs  and  discontent.  It  is  painful 
to  find,  that  the  anxions  endeavours  of  the  royal  legislatoi 
to  abridge  the  circuity  of  litigation,  and  to  simplify  th^ 
process- of  his  tribunals^  was  attended  with  very  incomplete 
success.  Though  he  proscribed  the  seductions  of  eloquence 
and  banished  attornies  for  ever  from  his  courts,  he  had  the 
iDortification  to  find,  that  the  e:cclusion  of  chicanery  was 
more  thaa  could  be  accomplisbed  by  human  wisdonl  or  Vigi- 
lance. 

His  accouut  of  the  constUntioti  of  Prussia  is  somewhat 
obscure:  and  it  is  not  without  difficulty  that  we  haver  trac- 
ed the  following  imperfect  and  broken  oi^tline.  The  interior 
administration  and  government  of  the  country  is  entrusted  to 
a  body  or  college  called  Uie  grand  directory,  of  which  the 
ininisters  of  every  province  are  members^  and  to  which  they 
are  bound  to  transmit  a  regular  aeeoiint  of  the  aflfairs  of  their 
department.  These  ministers  are  further  charged  with  thti 
execution  of  all  orders  issuing  from  the  grand  directory. 
l*or  the  reception  of  these  xeports,  arid  for  the  issuing  of 
these  orders^  ay«u^jpof4)ffi«^U^e&taU!tltedA  by  tile  d^b^lid^ 
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nation  of  chambers^  to  each  of  which  is  allotted  a  partiiciiiav 
department  of  the  public  busioess.  The  minister  of  the  war 
deparlment^  Uie  minister  for  religious  worship,  the  mioistet 
/or  post  AorsirS;  and  the  minister  of  finances,  are  ex  officio^ 
members  of  the  directory.  This  body  is  only  an  organ  of 
the  supreme  executive  power :  The  kins  is  constructively 
present  atall  their  deliberations,  and  all  their  acts  and  deci« 
aions  run  in  his  name  alone. 

With  this  body  the  minister  for  the  foreign  departmenlii 
wholly  unconnected:  all  hiscommu^iicationsaremade  imme^ 
diately  to  the  king,  and,  like  the  chancellor,  and  the  minis* 
tersofthe  courts  of  law,  he  CKercises  his  functions  indepen- 
dent of  any  but  the  royal  authority. 

The  financial  system  of  Frederic  was  simple  in  its  constme* 
lion,  like  that  of  every  other  nation  whose  commerce  is  limit* 
ed.  The  vigorous  integrity  which  he  exacted  from  hia 
ministers  in  this  department,  may  not  perhaps  be  universall/ 
admired  in  ihi»libcral(uid  enlightened  age;  and  thefateof  the 
Baron  de  Goerne  may  possibly  find  a  •  powerful  degree  of 
sympathy  in  some  of  the  departments  of  the  public  expendi- 
ture  of  Ureat  Britain.  This  minister  had,  by  permission  of 
Frederic,  purchased  a  valuable  fief  in  Poland,  which  was  &f 
be  paid  for  by  instalments;  unfortunately  the  first  of  these 
became  due  at  a  time  when  the  baron  was  unexpectedly 
unprovided:  and,  what  was  still  more  unfortunate, it  occurred 
to  him  that  he  might  without  any  serious  guilt  appropriate 
to  tnis  purpose  certain  bonds  of  the  Maritime  Company^ 
with  the  full  intention,  however,  of  restoring  them,  the  mo« 
jnent  his  exigencies  were  at  an  end.  He  had  soon  reason 
to  lament  this  unhappy  mistake: '  On  the  following  Sunday, 
M.  de  Ranrin,  governor  of  the  city,  came  /about  sunset  with 
an  escort  of  lliirty  men  to  the  residence  of  M.  de  Goerne, 
to  take  his  excellency  into  custody ;  ^t  the  same  time 
taking  from  him  his  knife,  scissars,  buckles,  and  every  thing 
.that  could  be  made  the  means  of  doing  himself  violence^ 
A  guard  ^as  placed  in  his  hotel,  and  two  grenadiers  in  his 
,  chamber  by  uay  and  night.  He  was  soon  brought  to  trial  : 
his  sentence,  which  was  ri^6rously  executed,  condemt\ed  M. 
de  Goerne  to  be  stripped  ot  all  his  titles,  degraded  from  the 
rank  of  nobility,  and  confined  in  the  castle  of  Spandaw  for 
life ;  the  whole  of  his  property  confiscated,  and  that  a  crowni' 
per  day  should  be  allowed  him  for  his  subsistence/  p.  129* 
VOL.  a. 

It  is  scarcelv  to  be  expected  that  we  should  follow  the 
author  regularly  to  the  end  of  this  irregnjar  work»  which 
^^bibito  a  motley  and  mM^celianeottf  ooiieclion  of  laoiiarcfan 
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And  princes/generals  and  ambassadors^  poets,  academicians 
•  and  philosophers,  priests,  aeronauts,  post-bojrs,  and  fur- 
niture rubbery.  In  the  midsiot'thi«  group  Mr.  J)ieudonn« 
Thiebault  makes  no  inconsiderable  rigure  ;  the  reader  ia.. 
indulged  with  very  liberal  reports  of  his  conversatiofis  with 
the  king,  of  the  eaution  and  soticilude  with  which  he  avoid- 
ed .ever}'  topic  that  might  irritate  the  impatience^  and  con- 
tradict the  prejudices  of  his  majesty,  and  of  the  ad(Xiirabl« 
dexterity  with  which  he  succeeded  in  uniting  the  most 
xespectl'ul  demeanor  to  his  master,  with  a  due  attention  to 
hi^own  dignity  and  independence.  Throughout  the  whole 
performance,  there  is  a  spirit  of  the  marvellous  simplicity 
vhich  sometimes  sinks  towards  childish  credulity.  In  parti- 
Cviar  we  could  not  forbear  to  smile  at  l)is  serious  expressions 
of  alarm,  lest  tlie  safety  of  social  order  should  be  exposed  to 
incalcuiabte  dangers  by  the  recent  invention  of  balloons; 
which  he  apprehends  would  furnish  highwaymen  and  smug- 
glers with  the  means  of  escaj.ing  the  vigilance  of  government, 
iand  the  vcn^j^eance  of  the  law  !  his  modesty  however  forbids^ 
bim  to  claim  the  exclusive  merit  of  this  valuable  and  saga- 
cious prediction..  *  I  am  persuaded,'  says  )ie, '  that. the  same 
consid<*rationsdid  not  escape  the  mind  of  Frederic:  biit  hte 
kept  them'  to  himself;  and  they  no  doubt  influenced  him  in 
bis  dislike  of  that  discovery.'      p.  77.  vol.  1. 

Qf  the  translation  of  this  work  wc cannot  speak  but  in 
terms  of  marked  censure.  It  is  executed  throughout  with 
lynpardonablea^arelessness,  aixd  is  disfigured  in  many  passages 
"with  the  most  daring  gallicisms.  Jt  .would  be  needless  to 
particularii^e  the  numberless  disgraceful  sentences  that  ivft 
pave  in  view.,  neither  shall  we  attempt  to  pronounce  what 
share  of  the  guilt  belongs  to  Mr.  Thiebault  and  what  to:  the 
person  by  whom  he  has  been  doiie  into  English. 


^RT.  H. — The  Spirit  of  Discaverf/y   or  the  Conquest  of  the* 
■  Ocean.     A  Fftem,  in  five  Books:  With  Notes,  hisloricni 
and  tlhistra five.     Jh/  the  Rev,  iV.  Lisle  Bowles.  .  8ro.  9i. 
Cadell  r/iidDavies.  1804. 

MR.  Bowles,  in  his  preface,  deprecates  all  unfairness  of 
criticism,  and  begs  that  opinions  upon  tlie  faults  of  his  poem 
may  be  conveyed  in  no  other  language  than  that  of  a  gentle- 
man :  and  in  this  he  is  right :  for  the  tormer  is  inexcusable, 
audi  the  latter  unnecessary.,.  tVi;sonalities  of  every  kind 
are  entirelyout  of  place  in  a  critique  which  is  intended 
to  meet  tiic^public  eye,   as  it  la  the  wurk^not  th^jixan^  v/itU  , 
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'itWch  wc  are  concerned.  Nevertheless,  such  is  the  poverty 
of  human  language,  that  most  of  the  expressions  of  praise 
or  dispraise  usually  applied  to  books,  oireprimaiity  applica* 
ble  to  authors.  We  have  perpetnaroccaHion  to  tell  our 
readers,  that  a  performance  is  (lull  or  slupkl.  But  as  dulhiess 
and  stupidity  are,  strictly  speaking,  qualihes  of  persons,  not 
of  books,  we  thus  incur  the  imputation  of  being  so  pnman* 
»erly  »s  to, attribute  tiiese  qiraliires  to  the  writers  themselves^ 
To  those  of  oar  readers  who  disapprove  all  asperity  of  re- 
'prebension,  we  would  recommend  two  further  considerations* 
Jn-'the  first  place,  of  what  value  is  even  just  praise  from  hitn 
who  does  not  blame(and  that  too  with  energy)  where  blame  is 
<lue  ?  secondly,  i^  not  a  polite  inuendo  often  more  effectual 
to  stamp  the  demerits  of  a  work,  titan  an  unreserved  display 
of  itsb^9.utiesflnd  defects?  Professor  Porson,  in  his  letters  to 
Archdeacon  Travis,  adduces  a  passage  from  (xibbon,  ih 
nrhich  the  bitterest  sarcasms  are  wrapped  up  in  the  most 
courteous  form  of  words  imaginable  ;  and  we  believe  it  holds 
good  in  critical  disquisitions  as  ^ell  as  in  the  gossip  of  the 
tea-table,  that  the  true  style  of  defamation  is  that  in  which 
'  more  is  meant  than  meets  the  ear.'  In.  a  word,  judging  from 
our  own  feelings,  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  majority  of 
authors  would  beg  with  AJ^'^  rather  to  perish  in  the  light  of 
jiay,  than  die  by  inchesunder  the  cruel  candour  which  *  just 
hints  a  fault  and  hesitates  dislike/ 

Having  premised 'thus  much  to  prevent  misinterpretation, 
we  are  now  compelled  by  truth  to  state  our  opinion  that  Mr. 
Bowles's  poetry,  hitherto  published,  though  it  may  boast 
beauties  of  a  very  supei;ior  order,  though  it  manifest  a  large 
portion  of  genuine  feeling,  a  copiousness  of  poetical  I  an  euage 
far  above  mediocrity,  with  a  richness  and  versatility  of  fancy 
sometimes  approaching  even  to  juvenile  luxuriance,  \>  yel 
tinged  with  one  fault — the  very  worst,  of  which  a  senti- 
mental poet  can  be  guilty,  since  it  most  effectually  bars  up 
the  avenues  that  lead  to  the  heart— a  fault,  which  is  nottli« 
less  culpable  in  i» self,  because  it  forms  the  prevailing  feature 
of  nine-tenths  of  the  poetry  of  the  present  day— we  mean, 
affectation.  In  vain  shall  genius  and  fancy  spread  out  their 
nectared  sweets,  where  this  baleful  power  presides.  She  . 
comes  down,  like  a  harpy,  upon  the  banquet,  scatters  her 
sickly  egotisms  and  forced  compounds,  and  turns  every  thing 
she  touches  to  loathing.  It  has  often  fallen  in  our  way  to 
read  poetry  replete  with  origiutil  and  beautiful  conceptiui^ 
happily  expressed,  in  short,  possessing  every  claim  to  pur 
highest  admiration — save  one.  Marks  of  affectation  peq>e- 
iMally  occuirring,  all  that  pleasure  which  we  otlierwise  should 
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hwr^  enjoyed,  was  awallowed  up  in  one  mingled  sentimeDt  &f 
indignaUoii  aind  regret.  It  would  be  difficult  to  single  out 
the  modern  finglish  poet  in  whose  performances  more  or  less 
of  this  leaven  is  not  to  be  found.  Mr.  Hayley's  poetry  ^for 
sre  say  nothing  of  his  prose)  has  as  little  of  it  as  anr 
modern  p<>etry  which  we  at  present  recollect^  and,  thong^ 
lemarkable  for  a  heavy  mediocrity,  yet  in  this  respect  it  is 
9Qt  very  culpable.  In  our  opinion,  a  tolerably  chastised 
taste  working  after  a  just  model,  even  though  it  possess 
DO  other  recommendation,  is  at  all  events  deserving  of' 
aome  degree  of  praise  in  the  present  tinfes ;  and  it  was  with 
these  8entiment3  strongly  impressed  upon  our  minds,  that  we 
treated  the  Triumph  of  Music  with  such  lenity  in  a  former 
Bumbeh  But  to  return  Co  our  subject — this  love  of  afTecta* 
tion  is  not  imputable  so  much  to  our  poets,  as  to  their  readers, 
or  to  the  vitiated  taste  of  the  age  in  genial*  The  native 
language  of  simple  feeling  is  exhausted  or  obsolete  :  some- 
thing new  is  required  ;  and  accordingly  we  seek  for  novelty 
in  quaintness.  In  a  word,  what  Johnson  observed  of  the 
philosophy  of  his  day  may  be  applied,  mutatis  mutandis,  to 
the  poets  of  our  own :  'truth  is  a  cow  which  will  no  longer 
yield  them  milk,  and  so  they  are  gone  to  milk  the  bull.* 

To  a  l^rge  class  of  readers,  we  doubt  not,  this  will  appear 
A  hard  saying,  and  especially  so  to  the  '  irritable  race.'  And 
yet  there  is  nothing  new  or  unusud  in  this  fate  of  the  muses, 
poetry,  like  slaves  and  like  man  himself,  has  her  progressj^ 
heracm6,  and  her  decline.  Ihe  characteristic  of  poetry  in 
its  first  stage  is,  for  the  most  part,  wildness ;  in  its  second, 
simplicity;  in  its  third,  correct  elegance;  in  its  fourth^  ex- 
cessive refinement  and  meretricious  decoration.  Ossian  will 
lexeroplify  the  first ;  our  old  ballad-writers  the  second  :  Pope,, 
jQoldsmitp,  Gray,.  Sec.  the  tUrd ;  Darwin,  together  with 

*  Southcy,  and  Cokridgei  Lloyd,  and  Lamb  and  Co,' 

and  a  hundred  others,  the  fourth.  At  last,  sick  of  super* 
fiuous  ornament,  and  greedy  after  something  new,  we  look 
hack  very  naturally  to  the  point  whence  we  set  out,  and 

Klace  before  us  the  earliest  poets  as  the  models  of  all  excel- 
mce,  because  they  are,  in  manner  as  well  as  in  time,  the 
most  remote  from  ourselves.  Hence,  the  ballad  style  comes* 
pnee  more  into  vogue,  and  a  spurious  wildness  and  false  sim- 
plicity take  their  turn^  But  alas  1  a  copy  will  ever  betray 
some  secret  mark  by  which  it  will  be  known  to  be  but  a  copy« 
A  superinduced  simplicity  always  wears  a  certain  simper 
in  her  smile  an4  a  lisp  in  her  speech,  which  distinguish  her 
froni  her.  originaL     And  thus  vife  arrive  at  the  fifth  ^4; 
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)«9t  stage  of  poetry,  tb«  cd^ragteristic  of  wbieh  is  fiffdet«dom 
of  §impTicityr— a  soitpf  *  second  chiWiAhnfBa/  very  diffiefent 
from  the  first,  ^4  Wf U  des^rvJQg  tp  i^  rew»«ied  with  ^  nem 

Jq  making  iIm  above  remarks  w^'lxave  oat  had  oar  «;« 
pn  Mr.  Bowles  in  pfLrticiiUfj  but  on  tloe  whole  croud  of  mo- 
dern  sonne>tnongers    and  ballad-oiongers  ia  general,  the 
cruda  tU^idia  of  the  day.    llic  reuson  of  our  introdueitig 
them  on  th^f' present  occasion  is,  that  in  Mr.  Bowlei  our  re- 
gret has  been  the  greatest,  not  because  in  him  this  false  t^sle 
ismosiconspicdous  (on  the  contrary,  several  occur  this  mo* 
«aenJt  to  our  miods  vi\\Q  have  carried  it  much  fqrther),  but 
because  in  his  case  there  has  been  more  to  lose  than  an  the 
generality.     P^is  ^nii}$  was  made  for  better  ^ings.    The 
vulgar  face  daubccl  with  artificial  red  and  white  may  passbj 
without  exciting  any  emotion  beyond  disgust;  buttrue  na* 
live  loveliness  disguised  by  paint,  moves  the  deepest  regret* 
We  oufflit,  however,  in  justice,  to  add,  that  Mr.  B.  in  awak** 
ening  this '  longer  and  louder  strain,'  has  in  part  emancipated 
bimself  from  this  error,  or  at  least  its  eS*ects  ar^  not  so  con-- 
.  apicuous  as  jn  his  sonnets,  &c.  beiRg  somewhat  shade4  bjT 
tne  dignity  of  the  epic  veil.     Nevertheless  it  still  breaks  odl 
here  and  there*     But  of  what  use  is  it  to  Itdduce  passages  of 
this  nature  in  detail  ?  to  readers  of  a  pure  unadulterated 
taste,  it  is  n.eedless  ;  while  to  those  v^ho  fancy  that  they  ha^ 
a  fine  relish  for  every  kin4  of  sentimental  frippery,  it  will  be 
'  labour  thrown  away.  ^ 

In  an  extended  performapce,  like  that  before  u/i,  it  \%  evi- 
dently the  critic's  oiEce  to  consider  its  /nerits  principally  as 
a  whole,  and  afteiwards  (if  it  deserves  this  attention)  to 
do^cend  to  its  component  parts.  la  the  former  view  Mr. 
Bowles's  chief  praise  will  be  found  to  consist  in  variety.  Hif 
theme,  at  first  sight,  bears  (like  the  ocean  of  which  it  treats]! 
the  appearance  of  unfruitfulness  and  uniformity.  But  bj 
scattering  here  and  there  a  little  fiction,  a  little  sentiment| 
and  a  little  morality,  he  has  iiifinilely  diversified  it,and  (what 
is  more)  his  morality,  sentiment,  and  fiction  appear  to  flow 
naturally  from  his  subject ;  not,  as  is  often  the  case,  to  be 
pressed  into  its  service.  The  story  of  Anna  D'  Arfet^  whose 
tomb  is  discovered  in  the  island  of  Madeira  by  Zarco,  is  ^ 
striking  instance  of  this  kind  of  beautj',  After  being  tossed 
^bout  m  stormy  and  trackless  s^as,  the  represen^atioa  of 
scenes  of  social  tenderness  corner  to  tiie  h^art  with  double 
effect.  The  cja;s2led  eye  reposes  with  greater  pleasure  upoij 
the '  soft  ^reen  of  the  iioul/  Indeed  the  tale  itself  is  told  wilt 
all  that  pfa^otiv^  %jP!f^%\JS^»H  w]Ak  ivhi^^b  Uu  d«  lu»ows  so  Wi 
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bow  to  touch  the  kejs.  But  though  ii  is  itself  a  diamond 
of  the  first  water^  its  grand  excellerkce  consists  in  the  skill 
^ith  which  it  is  set.  ^It  is  impossihle^  howefer^  to  read  this 
episode  without  regretting  the  unmusical  roughness  of  ihibr 
Zero's  name,  which  the  poet  has  not  much  meinled  by  pac- 
ing it  in  the  most  condpicuous  pait-— the  beginning  of  a 
•irerse : 

'  Accomplish *d,  gen'rous,  gehtic,  brave^  8ii^(trera 
•     Robert  «  MachinJ 

Another  instance,  not  less  happy,  of  diversificationt,  if  th^ 
apostrophe  to  Great  Britain,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
:3d  book^  which  we  shall  extract. 

•  My  hpsrt  has  si<»hM  in  secret,  when  I  thought 
Thai  the  dark  tide  of  time  might  one  day  close, 
England,  o*cr  thee,  as  long  since  it  has  clos'd 
On  ^gypt  and  on  Tyie :  that  ages  hence. 
From  the  Pacific's  billowy  loneliness. 
Whose  tract  thy  daring  search  reveal'd,  some  isle 
Might  rise  in  green -haired  beauty  eminent. 
And  like  a  goddess,  glittering  from  the  deep, 
Hereafter  sway  the  sceptre  of  domain 
From  pole  to  pole ;  and  such  as  now  thou  art. 
Perhaps  New-Holland  be.     For  who  shall  say 
Whnt  ihe  Omnipotent  Eternal  One, 
That  made  the  world,  hathpurpos'd  ?  Thoughts  like  these, 
Though  visionary,  rise;  and somelinu'S  move 
A  moment's  sadness  when  I  think  of  thee, 
My  country,  of  thy  greatness,  and  tby  name. 
Among  the  nations;  and  thy  character, 
(Though  some  few  spots  be  upon  thy  flowing  rcbe) 
Of  loveliest  beauty :  I  have  never  pass'd  - 

Through  thy  green  hamlets  on  a  summer's  morn. 
Or  heard  thy  sweet  bells,  ring,  or  saw  the  youths 
And  smiling  maiden  of  thevillagery 
•  Gay  in  their  Sunday  tire,  but  I  have  said, 

With  passing  tenderness,  '*  IJve,  happy  land, 

*'  Where  the  poor  peasant  feels,  his  shed  though  small, 

*'  An  independance  and  a  pride,  that  fills 

•'  His  honest  heart  with  joy — joy  such  as  they 

"  Who  croud  the  mart  of  men  may  never  feci." 

Such,  England,  is  thy  boast:  when  I  have  heard  " 

The  roar  of  ocean  bursiiig  round  thy  rocks, 

Or  seen  a  thousand  thronging  masts  aspire, 

Far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  from  every  port  ' 

Of  every  nation,  streaming  with  their  flags 

O'er  the  stiM  mirror  of  the  conscious  Thames } 

Yes,  IJuive  felt aproudemotioAtwcU 
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That  I  was  BaiTisv-ioitK ;  thai  I  had  }f^i 

A  witoeu  of  toy  glory,  my  most  lov'd 

And  hoQou/d  country ;  and  a  sileot  pray'r 

Wpttld  ri»e  to  heay'n,  tiiat  fame  and  peace,  and  loye    - 

And  liberty,  would  walk  thy  vales,  and  sing 

Th«ir  holy  hymns ;  whilst  thy  brave  arm  repelled 

Hostility,  e'en  as  thy  guardian  rocks 

Repel  the  dash  of  ocean  ;  which  now  calb 

Me»  Iing'ring  fondly  on  the  river's  side. 

On  to  my  destin'd  voyage;  tf  the  shore* 

Of  Asia,  and. the  wreck  of  cities  old, 

Ere  yet  we  burst  into  the  wilder  deep 

With  Gama ;  or  the  huge  Atlantic  waste 

With  hold  Columbus  aitem ;  or  view  the  bounds 

Of  £eld-ice>  stretching  to  the  southern  pole, 

With  thee,  benevolent,  but  hapless  Cook  V 

One  or  twcf  |>eccadilk>8  might  be  observed  in  the  above 
fOStrfurt  both  witb  respect  to  grammar  and  euphonj.  Bat 
w^  leave  these  bones  to  be  picked  by  the  critics  who 
'  live  on  syllables/  Neither  will  we  stop  to  Dotice  some  . 
lew  traits  of  that  fault  which  we  began  with  reprobating^  be- 
caose  (as  wethere  observed)  those  who  cannot/ec;/ such  traits 
will  not  be  persuaded  by  any  thing  we  can  say,  that  they 
exist  at  all.  We  cannot^  however^  pass  over  the  trick  by 
«rhich  Mr.  B.  slides^  or  lather  jumps  back  to  his  subject. 
The  w^d  oceartj  it  seems,  reminds  him  what  he  ought  to  be 
about^  and  thus  we  are  borne  away,  (quasi  per  saltum,  as  ^ 
^ath^maticiaa  would  say)  to  the  subject  of  aiscovery  by  sea. 
^1  tbip  is  too  technical  and  studied,  and  it  Would  have  beea 
t>etter  to  use  a  lyrical  abruptness  than  to  put  us  off  with  thia 
transparent  artifice.  In  his  analysis,  indeed,  Mr.  B.  tells  ua 
that  it  is  the  consideration  of  her  (England's) '  naval  opulence 
which  carries  us  back  to  the  subject  we  had  left,  namelv- 
the  firte  of  Tyre.'  This  opulence  is  indeed  referred  to  in  the 
mention  of  the  '  thousand  thronging  masts/  a  few  lines  be, 
fore  :  but  still  we  contend  that  the  hinge  upon  which  the 
transition  tmmediately  turns,  is  the  casual  occurrence  of  a 
word.  A  sorry  trick.  It  puts  us  in  mind  of  an  anecdote 
jelated  of  a  famous  teller  of  good  stories,,  who,  wanting  to 
jbtroduce  in  conversation  a  stoiy  concerning  a  gun^  cried- 
l>nt  suddenly*-^  Hark !  a  gun !  By  the  bye,  now  you  talk 
^Pmt  guni,  I  recollect  a  very  droll  story  concerning  one/ 
The  cases  of  Mr.  B.  and  the  humourist  are  nearly  parallel. 

Mr.  B.  has  admitted  too  many  of  those  lesser  Ovidian  gracei^ 
which  ipay  well  #uit  with  the  '  brief  sonnet/  but  ought  to  be 
Terr  sparingly  introduced  into  a  longer  and  more  elevated 
CetT«  Htt.Yol.  5,  J^iguMt,  180i.  A  e 
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poem  like  the  prts^nt.  The  'spabgtc^^  which  could  tM 
brilHancy  to  a.  Fan,  Mr.  B.  has  stuck  upon  a  pjriniid.  An 
one  instance  of  this  kind  we;  may  cite  the  very  frequent  in- 
trodtfction  of  that  sort  of  movement  where  awora  of  one 
gyllable  concludes  a  foot,  and  another  begins  the' nexl^  by 
which  for  the  mosipart  the  substantive^  always  an  eoipha*  . 
tical  word  in  common  conversation^  leaims  it  were  upon  its 

E receding  adjective.    The  thing  is  easier  to  be  apprehended 
y  an  example  (ban  by  explanation* 

'  So  shines  a  good  deed  ia  9.  naughty  world.' 

Shakespeare. 

*  The  green  banana  genHy  waves 
Its  long  ieMf.'  Bowies. 

It  wonid  be  useful  lo  have  some  name  for  this  pecnli^ 
'arHy  of  English  verse>  and,  until  a  better  is  invented,  we 
would  propose  that  of  the  noun  enclitic.  When  introdncetf 
'sparingly  and  with  judgment,  it  is  capable,  besides  adding 
variety  to  the  rhvthnl,  of  giving  a  great  charm  to  sentiAients 
of  simplicity  and  pathos.  What  ear  is  so  obtuse  as  not  to 
perceive  this  effect  in  the  above  line  from  Shakespeare?  In 
a  word,  we  by  no  means  condemn  this  usage  altogether :  we 
only  contend  that,  as  it  rather  borders  on  the  prettinesses  of 
poetry^  it  should  be  dealt  out  with  caution,  partrcularly  in 
a  poem  rising  to  epic  dignity.  Mr.  B.  is  lavish  of  it  'usque 
aa  TUiu&eam. 

Another  point  upon  which  our  taste  differs  from  Mn 
Bowles's  is  the  effi  of  repetitions.  We  will  lay  an  instance 
or  two  before  the  reader. 

<  Stilly  the  stream's 
Hetiringsound  ;  midnight's  high  hollow  vault 
Faint  echoes;  stilly  sound  t|^  distant  streams.     ».  9* 

*  Where  scarce  the  patient  camel  scarce  codurss 
The  long  long  soli  cude/ &c.     p.  51. 
t  *  The  long  coast  varies  as  they  pass,  from  cove 

1  o  sheltering  cove,  |he  long  coast  winds  away/    P.  65« 

We  deny  not  that  the  above-  passages  (particularly  the 
first,)  possess  bi^h  poetical  merxt^  that  sort  of  merit  which 
the  Greeks  call  ^Evafyday  vividness.  By.  a  judicioui 
selection  and  arraf?gement  of  circumstances,  by  the 'flow  of 
the  verse,  and  by  the  aptness  of  the  expressions,  they  prc>- ' 
dnce  such  lucid  conceptions  as  approximate  to  the  force  of 
actual  impressions  upon  the  senses.  But  true  critical  acu* 
nien,  applied  to  eloquence  or  poetry,  consists  in* abstracting 
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and  anliVfrfng  the  pleasures  oompomided  of  differ^t  Ttigie* 
dknfti.  lElodt  readors^  Ult«  thosdii^oni.Steriie  coinplimeBti^ 
if  they  are  tnit  pleased  with  what  they  read^  Jieilhec  know 
wby,  norctae  wherefore.  Satisfied  witttcnjoytog  tbe'e6fQct; 
Aey  do  not  coticern  themselves  aboat  the  cause.  And:  ifait 
may  p^sitieps  be  sufficieoty  where  emuseoBrttt  is  all  in  all.  Ba^* 
where  it  is  required  to  appreciate  merit,  it  is  necessary  *to  aijBk. 
oar  eojoymenlsartttkteore  cctofiilly^  We  say,  tbeo^  that  while 
we'  acknowledge « the  beauty  of  the  abov!e.  passages  and, 
many  othersof  the  same  species,  the  gratification  which  were** 
ceivtf  f¥om  the  perusal  of  them  arises  not  from  the  repetitioo/ 
but 'from -ether  ooaoamitent  circumsfeances.*  'Nay,  we.  go 
ftkrther*  still :  our  gratificatioii  resoltiikg  from  tbein  on  othcK. 
grounds  is  even  abatad-iiy  tbeevidenoe  of  premeditation-and^ 
art  in  this  recurrenee  of  the  same  phrase.  Superadded  *  ». 
which,  it  carries  with  it  no  small  air  of  (we  wish  we  conUt 
avokl  tlie  word)  affectation.  .     •  •  / 

In  this  case  as  in  the  preceding^  we  must  add  that  it  is  not* 
every  sort  of  repetition  which  we  dislike.  It  is  not  the  thiog 
itself,^  much  as  the  manner,  to  which  we  object.  There 
^^e  two  clases  of  read^s  of  poetry  who,  we  foresee,  will  reject 
our  marks  upon  reoetitions  and  the  noun  enclitic^  as  absurd. 
First,  those  who  jua^e  by  rule,  not  by  feeling ;  who,  because 
in  mimy  instances  ot  Qur  best  poets  these  figures  add  force 
and  pathos,  conclude  that  it  must  be  so  at  all  times  and  oni 
all  occaMons.  Secondly^  a  much  larger  body  of  dissentients 
will  consist  of  those  who;  when  they  meet  with  any  quaint-^ 
aess  ofphrase  or  measure,  beUiink  themselves  for  a  moment 
what  effect  was  intended,  and  then  through  a  fond  partiality' 
io  Uiemselves  imagine  that  from  a  congenial  sensibility  they 
^nter  completely  mto  the  spirit  of  the  poet,  and  look  npob 
all  who  confess  their  oWn  inability  to  be  pleased,  as  vulgar 
souls  formed  of  coarser  materials  and  cast  in  a  rMeif 
iioald.-  *Am  for  the  former  sftof  critics,  we  leave  them  to 
their  Aristotle,  and  the  latter 

'  Disdpularum  inter  jubeo  plorafe  catbedras/ 

-  Two  things  yet  remain  to  be  discussedi  the  plan  and  the 
versification.  Mr.  B.  isiparticularly  solicitous  that  the  con« 
section  of  the  different  parts  of  his  poem  should  be  clearly 
apprehended,  and  to  this  bnd  has  prefixed  a  short  analysia 
of  the  whole,  thinking  (he  adds)  '  that  self-defence  almost 
lequired  it,  lest  a  careku  re^er  might  charge  him'  with 
tqrtlcsmcn  ofarrangtmtntJ  This  outer;  is  as  old  as  Horace, 
who  tells  as  that  the  poets  of  his  time  were  apt  to  complain 
of  tbeir  readers'  dullness  of  vision  io  not  discerning  the  fine 
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tbrnd'of  their  co&p6iitioe9'--  ^  teniii  dedttcta  poiitiute  fib/ 
It  ^ay  be  pleaded,  Iioiv^i^r,  on  the  olber  nde^  that  tiua 
tkfeid  may  be  sp«ii  too  fine,  and  in  tbai  case  poete  aie  aqt 
to  expect  readers  to  new  their  works  with  a  micraaeopic/  tof 
wttfi  the  natural  eye.  In  the  present  inataoce  we  have  iakma 
more  thyan  ttsoal  pamstbatno  nomlur  complaiiitasay  Mm 
against  as. 

It  is  evident  at  first  si^t  thai  the  gieal  dfficidty  attand* 
iag  the  thane  which  Mr.  B.  baa  choms,  lies  in  the  taolatetl 
tweoniiected  natare  of  his  matetiab.  Id  agei  and  oooatriea 
te  removed,  difteient  voyi^  of  diaoovtry  have  been  made 
witb  difEsrent  deswis,  foming  enck  m  several  actimi j  «mI 
altogether  independent  upoA  «iia:  aaolh«r*.  The  fimalaas 
llien  naturally  oeeurs^How  are  these  la  be  linked  together^ 
sold  what  is  to  be  their  bond  of  imibni  A  abort  eztvad  frcmi 
Ae  author's  introduction  will  aoqcamt  the  reader  with  laa 
Tiew  of  this  difficulty^  aud  how  be  baa  endeavdmted  to  mf* 
tkmni  it. 

*  1  need  not  perhaps  infcrm  the  reader,  that  I  had  before  writlea 
a  Cauto  on  the  subject  of  this  poem ;  but  I  was  dissatisfted  wi^  die 
jnetre,.uuid  "felt  the  necessity  of  some  cenmecting  idea  dial  miif^lfiva 
it  a  degree  of  unity  and  coherence. 

'  *  This  diiHculty  I  considered  as  ainfost  tmeparaUe  from  ibe  snb* 
jecft;  I  therefore  relinquished  the  designofmakingaaeJcteadMl  poem 
dn  events,  which,  though  highly  rnleiastilig  and  poetical.  Were  teo 
tmcennected  with  each  other  to  unite  propeily  in  one  wyakr  wbolew 
Bot  on  being  kindly  permitted  to  pervsathe  sbeets-oCMnrCkurlB^s  ' 
iMdnable  work  on  the  Histoiy  of  Nav]£^eB»  I  eoaceived  (widioal 
SBpposing  HstoridMy  with  him  that  all  ideas  of  navigation  sseied^* 
Tmd  horn  the  ark  of  Noah)  that  I  might  adopt,  the  ctfcnmstanca 
p90iicuify^  as  capable  of  furnhhing  an  unity  of  design ;  besides  whi^ 
k  bad  the  advantage  of  giving  a  mere  serioos  cast  and  chajracto  sa 
she  whole/  - 

With  this  ptiMi  before  him,  Ilia  poem  opens  with  a  beantifil  ' 
description  of  the  cessation  of  the  delnge.  after  which  JNcoji 
is  inforsaed  partly  by  a  vision  and  partly  by  a  subsequent 
conference  with  an  atigel  on  the  top  of  Ararat,  here  suoposed 
16  have  been  the  Indian  Caacaeus,  of  the  extent  of  iramga- 
tion,  and  the  bkssings  and  miseries  irhioh  should  reftolt  firon 
at  among  his  posterity.  To  the  Cutbites,  the  early  inhabit'i 
tets  of  the  Ethiopian  Mountains  Yiear  the  Red  Sea^^and  tba 
m\mediate  descendants  of  Ham,  is  asrigned  theglory  of  first 
having  '  gone  down  to  the  great  sea  in  ships/  and  Ammon  if 
made  the  first  who  ventures  oat  of  the  ReaSea  into  themaia 
ocean.  Phoenicia  next  takes  upthepa}m  ofiiaval  efcor* 
sion.    The  foander  ^f  Alexandria  fim  oosaetvea  the  id^ 
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«f  '^odiiiAiDg  ft  Tft^l  maritime  empire^  and  proceedg  m  llis  - 
BUMPch  of  conmeit  as  far  as  the*  mountains  of  Caucasus  where 
iha  ai^ '  restra.    A  Brahman  is  here  introduced^  who  in  «r 
prophetic  sone  to  the  con<{aeror  relates  the  history  ef  th!^ 
wlMe.  *  Hk  fittther  flilareh(we  use  Mr.  Bowles's  words)  to* 
swm  4he  holy  spot  ia deprecated:  his  best  glory  shall  bo 
deriiped  from  the  sea  and  from  uniting  either  world  in  oem«  • 
moroe.    Alexander  is  ainmated  with  the  idea;  and  hid  fleet, 
filider  Nearehus  proceeds  ^town  the  Indus  to  the  sea.    ifhia 
forma  a  middle^  connected  with  the  account  of  the  deluge  ^  i% 
book'the first.  Ekna  ibis^  point  we  pass  on  to  the  modera  dia^ 
eoveriesof  the  Portuguese,  the  Spaniards;  and  lhe*BttgIisb> 
till  we  arrive  at  the  imtfi  of  Cook,  ^  who  first  determined  tbtft.. 

E>ximity  of  America  and  Asia/    This  oirciimataAcei'(84v]r* 
r^  B.)  leads  ns  back  to  the  point  whence  we  set  Oiil--ii 
the  Ark  of  Noah ;  and  hence  we  are  partly  e^fiakM  la'lRiIrt 
What  has  been  for  so'  many  ages  unknown,  the  ^ikettt^W^ 
apecting  the  earth'«  being  peopled  fromonelkmily.  ThO^j^Ha 
iiaving  thus  gained  a  miedle  and  an  end/  &c.  '  We  h^tvo 
Bothing  to  olnect  to  this  plan,  except  its  pretehsiotis  to  at$e* 
ginning,  a  miimle,  and  an  end.  As  a  series  of  events^'  connect* 
cd  with  the  history  of navigaoon/in  which  occasional  rel^ren^ 
it  made  to  the  preservation  of  the  human  species  in  the  ark^  afii 
to  their  aobseqaent  dispersion,  it  is  anobjecCioniiUe.    But 
that  front  this  occasional  reference  the  poem  derives ^aov 
abadow  of  totality  or  unity,  strictly  so  called,  we  cannot  a£^ 
low.    As  well  might  a  person  stretch  a  cord  from  St.  Paul^t 
to  the  MoiMiment,  ana  then  assert  thai  the  two  buildittgi 
formed  on^  regular  whole.    The  truth  is.  that  the  diftrmA 
dncoTeries  of  navigators,  when  treated  of  in  one  poem^t^efiist 
any  closer  coherence  than  what  arises  from  their  being  so 
many  successive  approximations  U>  one  great  end,  the  com- 
plete knowledge  ano  mutual  intercourse  of  all  the  habitabte 
flobe.    Mr.  B.  may  attempt  to  string  them  upon  the  ark. 
Ittt  the  above-mentioned  is  surely  tne  only  kind  of  unit^ 
which  the  subfect  admits,  and  consequently  which  the  poet 
needs  attempt,  or  the  fl«ader  can  justly  require.    At  the  same 
time  it  Would  be  the  veriest  pedantry  on  account  of  this  ne- 
cessarily limited  power  of  coherence  in  the  parts  of  a  subject 
to  refuse  it  the  embellishments  of  poetical  language.    On 
the  contrar?^  Mr,  B.  himself,  how  much  soever  he  seems  id 
his  ideas  of  unity  to  be  misled  by  names  and  sounds,  has  ex- 
perimentally proved  that  the  progress  of  nautical  discovery, 
IS  a  theme  capable  of  bein^  detaUed  with  alarge  portion  of 
interest,  animation,  and  spirit. 
WesbaUapwupeak  a&rwordMoMnBowks'fnrsificatioo^ 


95t  JSomlts"^  Spirit  df'Dheinerjf. 

X6  My  merely  tJai»t  a  poet  writes  inbl&dk  verse  ii^'io  nfJ!^^ 
ibtng ;  for  tbis  kind  pf  metre  admits  almost  as  many  sabpr^ 
Ankpi  modificatioDfi  as  what  is  called  tb^  style  qf  writijgg  ip 
prpse."  '  dan  any  thioff  fpr  iiistaQce»be  more  diflfereot.tbaii 
tbe'blAnk  verse  of  the  Paradise  Lost^  kbeSec^os^  tbeNigbti* 
Tboo^his>  and  Colmao's  Terence  ?  Blank  verse  is  nn  organ 
contfiming  an  infinite  variety  of  stops^  of  which  MilWn  is 
^e  odlyrun^  that  fver  knew  bow  tpioi^^in.tbe  diwasop^^and, 
to  him  alLtbe  re^t  are  scarcely  worthy  to  blow  ^e  bellows, 
^r.  B..  bjLs  b^en  qqniplimeuled  by  ^conll^porary  poet  (Mr. 
^o;^>»w,ithwri tills  Miltonic  verse*  This  is  hi^h  praise  and 
}littst  b^  tak^q  ,ac»^  Igmno  salts.  Yet,  if  by  Miltonic  verse 
if  e  m#y  be  permitted  to  refer  (o  thoge  partsof  the  ParadiseLost^ 
Ifhioh  ^m  X9ti^r  a^  Doric  sweetness  than  at  sublimity,  and 
if  WvMf  •iBowI#s'fS  poetry  we  ipigbb  pick  and  choose,  we  cpujd 
|klil9Qst,9i|bsQrib«  tQ  it.  Mr.  B>  has  a  just  and  fine  ear  foi 
J9f  tfieal  ^a)^09y.  His  poetical  vocabulary  also  is  equally 
ISppJAq^qticl  iQhoif^*  In  the  aiore  eleVftted  parts  of  bis  poem 
l^^.-^oes  tio^s^eiir  SQ  much  atboiuei,  There  is  in  .these  an 
^uNpic^^ope  i>f  forced  grandeur,  a  sqrt.  of, tip-toe  sublimity, 
Y¥§  see  the  instrument  strained  to  a  hi^ber  pitch  than  what 
fOks  wUh  its  natuml  tone. .  We  see  t^  lion,  noi  if^nding 
|^9>  fqey  Wt  lambing  himself  with  his  tail.  Perhaps  theiHei^er 
|}p^s  not  yctt  .exactly  apprehend  the  distinction  .which:  we 
Wfflih'to  draw.  I'hesnblimity  then  of  Milton  and  of  .M>V  B* 
JSf^W^  to  differ  in  kind  (bow  much  in  degree,  we  will  notd[e- 
rtroiiiie)  much  as  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes  diffisrs 
irpm  tb§t  of  Cicero.  In  Demosthenes  the  sul^ci  occnpies 
^e  attention  ;  in  Cicero,  the  art  of  the  speaker :  .or  as  ¥er 
^l9(f^  admirably  describes  it^  the  audience  of  the  latter  cried 
<»ut^  O  le  b<rIOmt|3urr  The  Athenians, 'Al  Ions,battot^s  PhiJipe  I* 
We  shall  now  present  our  readers  with  two  passages  of^  no 
-Gomniou  merit,  though  they  are  by  no  means  free  from  the 
.iiu^jts.iippn  which  we  have  sufhciently  comriiented.  The 
^^^  shall  be  the  descrip^onof  Moab  and  his  family  leaving 
the  ark. . 

'  See  from  their  sad  abode, 
.    At  Heaven's  drtod  voic^9  b«ard  from  tbe^sqlitudc. 

As  in  beginning  of  created  thingiy 

The  sad  survivors  of  a  bur/d  world 
'   Come  forth ;  oil  them,  tbibugh  desolate  fheir  seat. 

The  day  looks  down  as  sweet,  as  lo  the  sun. 

Thai  to  the  West  slopes  his  untfr'd  career, 
'     Hangs  o'er  tbe  Mt^s  bnm*  ^  The  ag^d  Sii^e, 

Kow  rising  from  his  evening  sacrifiee, 

Amid  his  oflispring  stands,  and  Jifts  his  eyes, 
•  *•         Moist  with  a  tear,  to  the  bright  bow:  TheiMS  i 

^et  on  the  altar  burasi  whose  tiailiog  fiunf  ^^^ 


Goniskwly  ugi  «Qil  joarkt  the  lucid  copt  * 
Of  ihe  sof(  sky,  where  disUDt  clouds  hang  still 
;      And  beautiful.  So  placid  Evening  stealii 
After  the  lurid  storm^  like  a  swaet  form 
Of  fairie  following  a  perturbed  shape  « 

Of  giant  terror,  that  in  darknea  strode. 
Slow  sinks  the  lord  of  day ;  the  clust'ring  cloudl 
More  ardent  bum  ;  confusion  of  rich  hues' 
(Qrimsont  andgold,  and  purple,  bright  inlay 
Their  varied  edges;  till  before  t^e  eye. 
As  their  hut  lustre  fisdety  sieall  stiver  Hart 
Succeed ;  and  twinkliiigea^h  in  its  own  sphere. 
Thick  aa  the  frosfs  unnumbered  spangjes^  stretT' 
The  slowly-paling  heav'ns.    Tir'd  Nature  seems 
(Like  one,,  who  struggling  long  for  life,  had  beat 
The  billows,  and  scarce  gain'd  a  desert  crag) 
O'er-spent  to  sink  to  rest:  the  tranquil airS 
Whisper  repose.     Now  sunk  in  sleep  reclines 
The  Father  of  the  world ;  then  the  sole  moon 
Mounts  high  in  shadowy  beauty ;  every  cloud  i    . .  i^ 

Retires,  as  in  the  blue  space  we  moves  on 
Amid  the  fulgent  prbs  supreme,  and  looks 
The  queen  of  heaven  and  earth.     Stilly  the  streams 
Retiring  sound ;  midnight's  high  hollow  vault 
Faint  echoes ;  stilly  sound  the  distant  streams/    r?*  8|  9» 

Tbe  other  passage  is  an  allusion  to  the  Tictories  of  Britun 
ID  the  MkditeiTamean« 

*  Heard  ye  the  thunders  of  her  vengeance  roll. 
As  NsLaov,  through  the  battle's  dark-red  base 
Aloft  upon  .the  burning  prow  directs, 
Where^the  dread  hurricane,  with  sulph'rous  Aashi 
Shall  burst  unquenchable,  whilp  from  the  grave 
Osiris  AM JPLBR  seems  to  rise?    Where  thou, 
O  Tyre,  didst  awe  the  subject  seas  of  yore, 
AcRV  ^en  now,  and  ancient  Carmbl hears 
*      The  cries  of  conquest :  mid  the  fire  and  smoke 

Of  the  war-shaken  citadel,  with  eye  * 

Of  tempered  flame,  yet  resolute  command. 
His  brave  swo«l  beaming,  ^and  his  cheering  voice 
Heard  taid  the  onset's  cries,  his  dark-brown  hair 
Spread  on  his  foarleas  forehead,  and  his  hand 
Pointing  to  Gallia's  baffl'd  chie^  behold 
The  British  Hero  stand !    Why  beats  my  heart 
^  With  kindred  animation  ?    The  warm  tea^ 
Of  patriot  triumph  iilU  mine  eye !    I  strike 
A  louder  strain  unconscious,  while  the  harp 
Swells  to  the  bold  involuntary  song/  '   p/65. 

Wenigr  ,^i;t,fi^ijt  that  Mfn  3*  intsodftcea  hia  Ijbical 
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coiDpofiitioDs  ^tb  judgment.  Tbey  fiMcliiM  «he  imted 
effect  of  di verifying  the  poeiti .  Yet^  considered  as  teparate 
cdes^  they  do  not  in  our  opioioti  form  the  happiest  parts  of  the 
work.    They  have  too  mach  Bacchanalian  wildness. 

Of  the  smaller  pieces  at  the  end  of  the  volume^  the  one 
which  pleased  us  the  best^  is  the  Ode  oa  the  Harp  and  De« 
^pair  ofCowper. 


Aet.  llL^DUteHoHont,  Esaawf,  eni  Sehhoki,  Ay  the  laic 
Mev.  and  kamed  Gtorgt  Bmgham,  B.  D.  Rector  dfPim^ 
pern  and  CriiMU,  Dorset ;  and  many  Trart  t/tllow  cf 
AU  Sottb  College,  Oxford.  To  which  are  pr^Xed,  Me- 
moirtofhu  lAfe^  i^c.by  hii  Son,  Peregrine  Binghcun,  LL.B,  , 
late  Fellow  of  New  College,-  Oxford;  Rector  ofRadeUvep 
Bticks;  and  late  Chaplain  <(f  his  Majesty*9  Ship  Agincourt. 
In  two  Volumes.    Bih>.    wyiDglons.     18M. 

Abt.  IV,— ^jI  Sequel  to,  or  a  Continuation  of  the  Memoir$ 

prefixed  to  the  Works  of  the  late  Rev,  and  mimed  George 

.    Jiir^ham,  B.D.ota  Defence  of  the  Conduct  of  his  Sue* 

fessor,  the  present  Incumbent  of  Long-CHtchill,  with  More^ 

Critchell  annexed,  agtiinst  the  unfounded  Insinuatiom  con- 

'i>eved  to  the  Public  through  the  Channel  of  these  Memair$, 

:  .undressed  to  the  Clergy  of  the  County  of  Dormt^  hy  Hu 

Successor.    Qvo.    Longman.     1805.     (Mdivered  gfiiii.} 

TO  collect  toj^ether^  and  to  puMish  in  one  bodj,  the 
scattered  productions  of  writers  whose  exertions  have  de- 
served any  portion  of  public  approbation^  is  a  work  of  so 
useful  &  nature^  that  any  instance  of  its  occurrence  is  always 
|-egardedbyuswith  pleasure.  The  two  volumes  which  are  now 
before  us^  have  this  claim  to  our  favour^  for  a  part  of  \heir 
contents  has  done  g^ood  service  in  times  past ;  the  larger 
portion^  however^  is  new,  and  has  therefore  the  same  de- 
mands upon  our  i^ttention  whieb  are  due  to  the  ■ew.perJGorm- 
^ces  or  living  authors. 

The  Memoirs  prefixed  to  thiscoi^i^leteooUectfon  of  the 
works  of  the  Rev.  George  Bingham^  vommencieg  with  ac- 
{K)unts  of  his  family  at  so  eiily  ^a  period  es  the  thirteenth 
f^enturyi  inspired  «s  with  the  bope^  that  when  ire  should 
pnce  reach  the  thn^  of  their  proper  subfed,  we  should  be 
gratified  with  an  ample  and  satiqfactpry  &\ki\  pf  his  life  and 
^ansactions. 

*  Sedgemino  helium  Trojanumorditurabovo*^ 

Tlie  most  ^tatttin^  parUcoleri  tlUc^  ^ft^ 
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gMth^r  from  these  memoirs^  atMJ  Aat  not  witboat  some  diffi- 
colty,  are^  thai  George  Bingham,  the  6th  son  «»f  Richard 
Bingham,  Esq.  and   rhiladelphia,  daughter  of  Sir   Johft 
Earle,    knight.  Chancellor  of  the    Exchequer,  tvas  bortt 
Hov.   7th,   171*,   at  Melcomb  Bingham,  in  the  county 
of  Dorset ;  that  he  was  at  twelve  years  of  age  sent  toi 
Westminster  school;  that  be  was  upon  the  foundation  1 
was,  before  the  age  of  setenteen,  elected  off  to  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  but  entered  a  Commoner  at  Christ 
Church,  tnOKforcT ;  that  be  was,  within  four  years  from  hii    . 
matriculation,  elected  a  Fellow  of  All  Souls  College,  wheri 
he  became  intimate  with  Mr.  Blackstone  (afterwards  JudgtS 
Blackstone)  and  other  men  of  learning  and  respeetabiKly  | 
that  after  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Christopher  Pitt,  the  trnns^ 
lator  of  Virgil's  .SIneid,  he  was  presented  by  Mr.  Geoin;^ 
Pitt  (the  late  Lord  Rivera/)  to  the  rectory  of  Pimpem  in  l)or- 
set^hire ;  thai  he  married,  and  had  three  children  ;  that  ifl 
the  year  1756  he  became  a  widower;  was  afterwards  jpre^ 
Sented  by  Sir  Gerard  Napier  to  the  rectory  of  More<-Cri&- 
chil ;  that  he  went  to  reside  there;  but  from  the  unhealthi- 
tiess  of  the  situation,  was  obliged  to  return  to  hit  former  re- 
sidence at  Pimpem ;  that  he  assisted  Mr.  Hutchins  in  conm 
f>lling  his  Antiquities  of  Dorset ;  that  be  had  a  dispute  willk 
one  of  his  parishioners  respecting  tithes,  in  consequence  df 
wiiich  his  rights  were  confirmed  to  him  by  a  legal  decision, 
and  he  never  had  another ;  that  in  177^9  ne  published  (aniS- 
ttymously)  a  short  treatise  on  the  Millenium,  at  which  iiii» 
n  great  part  of  the  Dissertationes  ApocalypUcss  was  written, 
but  not  published ;  and  in  1775,*  (with  his  name)  a  Vindc* 
cation  of  the  Doctrine  and  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
-   land,  occasioned  by  the  Apology  of  Theophilns  Undsay, 
(Q.  lindsey  i)  that  the  Essay,  entitled  Tlai/Kof  w  Ahmt  was 
written  in  178^ ;  that  in  the  preceding  year  he  declined  the 
,  ofier  of  an  appointment  to-  preach  the  Warburtonian  Lee- 
.  tore ;  and  that  he  died  at  Pimpem,  beloved  and  lamented, 
the  nth  of  October,  1800,  in  the  85th  year  of  his  age. 

In  ^.  56  of  the  Memoirs,  we  are  presented  with  what  is 
called  a  'classical  and  fruly  characteristic  epitaph'  upon 
him,  '  written  by  the  Rev.  P.  Binghcm/  We  are  1;empted 
to  ask,  whether  this  be  the  same  gentleman  whose  name  is 
subjoined  to  the  Memoirs,  and  who  is  mentioned  in  the  title* 
<page  as  their  author.  Ifscr,  our  readers  will  not  omit  to  ' 
nutice'this  verys^igenions  esreraplificationof  theolditinfona 
landito  viro,  in  quite  e  new  signification. 
The  account  which  is  given  (p.  7S)  of  his  declining  to  . 

*  1'^      "  '     '    -'    -, 

♦  2foi  19.177$,  bat  19 1774.   Jkn 
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|tfmpb  Bjshop  Warburtoo'ft  Lecture,  is  perhaps  the  mort, 
interesUng  part  of  the  Memoirs.     It  has  ako  an  intiinaU 
<K>Qn?xioi)  with  his  principal  effort  as  a  man  qf  Jett«rs»  the 
Plssertationes  Apocalvpticse. 

«  Before  we  quit  the  Memoirs,  we  are  invited  to  take  some 
l^otipeof  the  continuation  of  them,  which  proceeds  from  tb^ 
R«v^  G.  Marsha  Mr.  Bingham's  successor  at  Critchilk 
'J'b^.subj^Ct  pf  this  sequel  is  of  too  private  a  nature  to  enter 
much  within  our  province.  It.  may  be  sufficient  to  say,  thi^t 
§jEler  a  perusal  of  Mr.  Marsh's 'story,  and  the  insinuations. 
9gaiast  nim  which  are  contained  in  the  Memoirs,  we  do  not 
ye  but  that  the  letter  from  the  Bishop  of  Bristol^  his  dio- 
cenwa,  (p«  111,  U£)  must  have  great  weight  in  vindicating 
Kis  cbaT/acter  from  any  odium,  which  those  insinuatiops  may 
]>ave  brotight  upon  it'. 

Th^  Dissertationes  Apocalyptics,  whioh.  follow  tbe  Me- 
noirs,  occupy  the  remainder  of  the  first  volume.  >  Tliey  ex- 
tend to  about  480  pages^  and  consist  of  detached  disserta- 
tions, about  twenty  ia  number,  upon  many  of  the  principal 
parts  of  tbe  Apocalypse.  The  investigations  and  •arguments^ 
which  will,  be  accounted  most  interesting,  (we  state  them  in 
tbe  order  in  which  the^  arise)  are,  that  St*  John  the  £vap- 
gelist  was  the  authored  this  book ;  tbe  nature  and  orizin  of 
prophetic  language ;  a  sketch  of  the  general  scope  and  con- 
tents of  the  Apocalypse ;  that  papal  Rome  is  not  Anti- 
.Cbrist,  but  that  Mahomet  is f  that  Constantinople,  and  not 
Borne,  is  the  prophetical  Babylon  ;  that  the  Millenium  is  not 
past,  nor  yet  begun ;  and  that  neither  the  Alan  of  Sin  of 
St.  Paul,  nor  bis'  latter  times,'  (1  Tim,iv.  I)  do,  when  fairly 
interpreted,  confirm  the  theory  of  those  expositors  who  refer 
the  terms  Anti-Christ  and  Babylon  to  tbe  capital  of  the 
Western  empire. 

These  several  subjects,  with  others  of  subordinate  impor- 
tance, are  treated  by  Mr.  Bingham  in  a  way  which  is  well 
calculated  to  conciliate  tbe  respect  of  his  readers.  His  learn- 
ing and  industry  are  very  creoitable  ;  and  wlmteyer  may  be 
our  opinion  of  the  justness  of  bis  conclusions  upon  some  of 
the  very  difficult  and  mysterious  questions  which  he  has  agi- 
tated, all,  we  think,  must  a^ree  in  approving  of  his  candour^ 
and  in  ackaowledsing  ihat  he  is  free,  in  the  conduct  of  his 
arguments,  from  those  marks  of  a  heated  and  too  creative 
;imagination,  which  have  so  often  disgraced  the  conunenta- 
tors  on  the  book  of  the  Revelation.  The  Dissertatibnes 
Apocalypticee  is  a  volume  to  which  future  expositors  of  that 
part  of  the  sacred  writings  will  do  well  to  resort«  in  the 
peau  time,  we  are  still  of  opinion^  that  to  the  geQf  rajity  of 
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touMel  than  to  suspend  ih^ir  judgjnenW;  to  wail  for  the 
day  wbeli  God  sbaU  reveal .«reu  Uiis  unto  U9;  and  rather 
than  iuflaiBe  their  seal  }>j  ^ggr^^ted  iufereBCei  from 
scriptures,  vU^b  are  yet  ot  doubtful  int^rpret^tion^  tp  ga- 
ther^ so  far,  and  so  long  as  tbe  reasonableness  of  •  tmso 


doiibts  may  seem  to  justify  them>  a  lesson  of  bioderatioB  and 
charity :  For  '  prophecies  in  our  interpretation  of  Iheat  maf 
fai>;h«it  charily  fiever  failetb/  '     "^ 

In  histlissertacaonon  the  Man  of  Sin  (eHies.  ii*.  S)w4iidl 
Mr.'  Bingham  understands  to  imply  the  whole  Jewish  hik 
tion,  previoulify  td  the  destruction  of  JerusaUm/we^fincT  tbd 
/(lowing  minute  and  Valuabfe  observktionSj  w^hich  mayafr 
lord  an  useful  and  honourable  example  of  the  ciritical  ta* 
lents  which  the  reader  may  e:(pect  to  see  displayed  in  manj^ 
parts  of  these  dissertations.  We  are  Jed  to  the  choice  of  this 
specimen^  becanse  it  refers  to  passages  of  Scripture^  the  in* 
terpretation  of  which,  has  much  divided  the  commentators  of . 
'  all  ages,  and  to  which  the  public  attention  has  been  lately 
"called  afresh  by  Mr.  Nesbit^  in  mor^  than  one  publicatioi^ 
and  by  some  other  writers, 

*  Should  the  proprie^^  of  this  interpretation  be  qucstiooad  hy 
eay  because  the  day  of  Christ  is  hfre  said  to  relate  to  tbe  catas* 
4rophe  of  the  Jewish  state,  and  not.  to  the  day  of  judgmeuty  las 
them  strictly  examine  our  Lord's  aceounc  of  this  matter,  as  it  iy 
recorded  by  thrte  of  the  evanp^lists.  The  expressions  here  axe 
Hsfifarift  rvKsfir.    'HftmtwsmftMMW*  mikr,    (2  Tbes.  ii.  1.) 

•H^a^wX^w.;   (2.)     ^     ^  ' 

^wkj  nm  wAgfctfif  T^  .twtfamft  mt  va^taaMS  mvtiu     (8.) 
Parallel  to  these  are  the  words  of  St.  Matthew. 

Ti  TO  ar^AHou  rntanf  vafnaas^  not  vnt  mAlKnms  m  eutn^si  (M'att. 
xxiv.  3.) 

£kta  TO  ^"kifivAwu  rm  ainyaan^  (abstract^  wio^  coucrot.)     {.XX") 

To  TfXoj.     (14.) 

'n^nnp  ydi^  i  tufavn  >c,  r-  ^.  Ats  ifdM  ttm  i  vetfu^ut  m  vU  rd  mJ^mh^ 
(27.)  ,      .  , 

This  last  verse  Is  aUowed  to  allude  to  tbe  Roman  array,  whose 
ensign  was  an  eagle.  And  this  strongly  indicates  what  was  indeed 
verified  by  experience ,  that,  this  destruction  of  the  Jews  was  not 
confined  to  their  own  city  or  country,  bpt  should  extend  to  then 
wherever  they  were,  tbroughout  tbe.Roman  empire.  They  th^re^ 
fore  of  Tbessalonica  were  personally  interested  in  the  event  of  theia 
prophecies. 

"^  p^lflti  TPf  vm  X,  n  >«  imU  iwMiMwt  Mu  Soi^  tvoAXnf*     (30.) 
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]k>i|duig  with  2  Thes.  ii.  1.)    <31.) 

.   n^40mm^  iiOiyVyx^*  (compared  witb  i  Thi»  ▼.  9.)  <4a4 

SatAt  ^li^k  nearly  uses  Saint  MattbeVs  words ^  only*  informs  ut 

IkatthediscMes  wKo  inquired  into  Upeie  Uha^s  were  Peter  and 


Jamee  and  John  and  Andrew ;  and  what  they  ispfliess  in  Si.  MaU 
ikmm  hy  the  tig9iof  kU  comings  and  iht  tnd  af  ike  world  in  St 
Mark*  is  Ti  r»  onuMiMv  Irav  fuXXii  «»A|r«uk  ^likUmriaii  (ch.  xiii.  4.)  • 
wheft  choreibre  the  total  destruction  of  the  temple  took  plac9>  .then^ 
a^cofwiug  to  our  translation  of  St*  Matthe^v'i  W9rdsp  was  the  and 
of  the  world.  And/it  may  not  b^  impertineot'  to  observe  in  thia 
]place»  thai  St.  Mark  writ  after  St.  Matthew,  and  with  his  goi^el 
before  him ;  when  theirefore  he  altered  the  expression,*  ho  in<- 
tended  either  farther  information/ or  greater  perspicuity ,  as  here, 
€viliXna  m  muvos  might  be  mistaken  ;  but  St  Mark's  could  never  bd 
by  any  who  had  considered  the  foregoing  words. 

Some  expressions  also  in  St.  Ldke  deserve  well  to  be  noted. 

Kau  0  xoi^of  tr/ntM,  spoken  by  the  false  Ghrists*     (Luc.  xxi.  8.) 
\)r«ii  h  OKtia^t  tJoX^^Uff  mo*  AKATAZTASIAZ^  (^n  «ar1ovftA*  iu  yof 

Grotius  saysy    *  Ssp^  illud  observare  est  lisdcm  vocibus  uti 

I'lavduiQy  quibns  utiiur  Locas,'*^  and  Mr.  Townson,  in  his  Bis- 

-coorscsf  on  the  ftmr  Gospels,  ytoduces  di&rent  instances  of  agroa^ 

jnent  in  language  between  tbeija*    Bishop  Atterbury  was  of  opiniooy 

<as  appears  by  bis  Efsistolary  Correspondence  lately  published^) 

jthat  *  The  brether  whose  praise  is  in  the  Gospel/  is  spoken  by  St. 

Paul  of  St.  Luk«;  and  that  bit  written  gospel  is  referred  to  :  from 

whence  it  must  follow,  that  St.  Luke's  gospel  was  written  before  - 

Stf  Paul's  second  Episiib  to  the  Coriathirai.     And  is  there  not  an 

expression  in  St.  Paal*s  first  Epistle  to  the  Tkesnloniaas,  which 

might  induce  us  to  think  St.  Luke's  gospel  there  referpred  to  ;  an4 

consequently  antecedent  to  his  writing  that  epistle  from  Corinth, 

A.  D.  5?,  according  to  Mill's  chronological  tabled  from  FabriciuS| 

as  it  Stands  at  the  end  of  Bowyer's  quarto  edition  of  the  New  Testa^ 

meat.    St.  Luke  introduces  our  Lord  as  saying  TJb  }i  ytw^t  (cap. 

xii.  99.)  pl^nly  relating  to  the  day  of  the  Lord  coming  as  a   tbief 

IP  the  niglit ;  which  St  Paul  advances  with  Avkt  yof^  cuftSMs  o^Uh 

(1  Hies.  V.  fi.) ;  and  where  could  they  so  exactly  know  it,  as  from 

a  written  gospel  ?  St.  Matthew,  it  is  true,  says  as  much,  and  in 

nearly  the  saoM  words  :  but  let  us  remember  that  St.  Luke's  gospel 

was  chiefly  intended  for  ^e  gentile  converts ;  and  according  to  tha 

above  mentioned  table,  even.St.  Matthew's  was  not  written  befora 

the  year  LXI.  which  surely  is  a  mistake,  and  there  is  certainly 

greater  propriety  in  understanding «MfiC«w  af  a  vrif^m,  rather  than 


•  Ad  Lac  GS|^  xsi.  5i,  ^  DiK^Vl.  WC.  ti.  ^  8. 
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%.priaehdwoTi.  Bat  settle  this  as  yu  pltaw,  wliether  St  I^tf 
writ  before  or  after  St.  Luke,  the  vuna  conclusion  is  to  be  drawn, 
Ihat  from  similarity  of  expression,  we  may  fiurly  ai^ue  similarity  of 
subject ;  and  as  Luke  xxi.  34.  plainly  referred  to  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  so  also  did  St  Paul,  1  Thes.  y.  3*  and  that  the  J^^m 
9UU  nat^  of  the  latter  is  to  be  understood  of  the  %  w'f*  »»»<»  of  tha 
fimner ;  and  I  need  not  repeat  that  this  is  Ae  fMUsese  rderred  to^ 
and  thn  the  jtm^wtsX^  in  the  second  epbtle,  eh.  ii.  S. 

I  cannot  but  campare  some  passages  in  the  epistles  t»  the  Thee* 
salonians  on  which  we  are  now  discoursing  with  theesprissiees  in 
St  Luke  above  cited.    They  seem  to  have  fallen  into  the  very  emr 
which  onr  Lord  had  warned  his  disciples  of :  T%ey  who  wefe  te 
<ome  ie  his  name  would  say  o  nfiufos  wftu^  but  our  Saviowr  encou* 
rages  his  disciples  fiat.  crlMgdA  (v.  8,  d.)  Saint  Paul  earnestly  entreats 
his  converts  ^  ifoua^at  Su  on  mfUKt*  n  i^ufa,  m  X^nc     (2  TlieS.  ii. 
Our  Saviour  says,  fikimik  (ut  ta\»wM»%    (Luc.  xxi.  6.)    St.  P^ul, 
MiiZtf  ^futf  itoisraWji  m3s  yaiaa  rffifroff  (2  Thes.  ii.  d.)     Our  Savi- 
our adds>3»  elMiWtttfMv  ynt^^ai  eftHm^  (Luc  xxi.  S*)    St.  P^l  par« 
sues  his  argument  in  great  similitude  of  exprMion,  *Orf  a«v  fm  ix^ 
i  mnrmmt^  e^pcJU.     As  if  he  had  said.  The  great  revolt,  those  com- 
motions foretold  by  our  Saviour  are  not  yet  come  to  pass.    Our 
.  Saviour  proceeds — Before  these  insurrections  take  place,  the^  mil 
Ua/  'hands  an  you  and  pertecute  you,  (v.  12.)    This  was  the  state  of 
the  Christiim  church  in  Thessalonica.    He  adds,  and  token  the$e 
tking$  begin  to  come  to  pass,  then  look  ^^  and  lift  mp  your  headi, 
for  your  redemption  draweik  nigk^  (v.  3g.)    Do  they  not  receive 
from  the  Apostle  the  same  consolation  ?    Itiea  rigkteoue  tkhg  witk 
God  to  recompenee  trUmkUion  to  tiem  that  trot^k  you  ;  and  to  you 
who  are  troubled  test  with  us,  when  the  Lord  Jesus  ahtdlbe  revpUed 
Jrom  heaven  wtth  his  mighty  angels-baking  vengeance  MAs  twiinom 
IMS  4kem  that  know  not  God  (3  Thes.  i.  6,  7)  :  agreeable  to  the  ex- 
|iveniea  in  St  Luke,  'On  iftsfm  Bimentis  mSm  urn  i  and  that  this 
paat  of  the  epistle  relates  not  to  the  final  coming  of  Christ  one  ex> 
pcession  seems  to  evince,  When  he  shall  come  to  he  glorified  in  Uo 
saints,  and  to  ke  admired  of  all  them  that  believe  in  that  day^  (v.  10.) 
For  in  that  day  faith  shall  be  lost  in  certainty,  *  When  tliat  which 
is  perfect  is  come,  then  that  which  is  in  part  shall  be  done  away.^ 
(rCor.  xiii.  10.) 

Xhe  second  volume  opens  with  the  Ttodicalion*  of  tbt 
doctrine  and  liturgy  of  the  church  of  England  against  Mr* 
Lindsay,  which  extends  to  the  1 10th  page*  Next  to  thi9 
fbllowsj  (p.  111*<-158)  the  ILxv^;  ty A^Mi(,  coosiflting  of  de- 
asdtory  remarks  on  that  part  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apoatles  -which 
relates  to  St.  Paurs  visit  to  Athena.  The  remarks  contain, 
perhaps,  nothing  which  can  be  called  neW|  but  they  will  be 
lead  widi  pleasure  by  those  who  are  gratified  by  learned  and 
aensible  illustrations  of  Scripture.  After  this  follows  (f.  ify 
•»-S44)  a  translation  and  oot^  upon  the  Song  of  SoIoima* 
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irM       Se&irtt^  Ohunntiwi  on  ike  prmntStaU 

'Tlie  voluttie  is  concluded  by  four  select  Sermons^  the  thira 
.  of  which,  on  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishments^  occasi* 
oned  by  Bishop  Newtoii^s  dissertation  on  that  subject^  is  the 
most  importfint  and  valuable. 

On  the  who^p,  Mr.  Bingham  is  a  respectable  writer  of  the 
second  classy  and  the  pains  which  the  Kev.  Peregrine  Bing- 
1bacn  has  taken  ip  procuring  the  publication  of  this  complete 
edition  of  the  works  of  his  father,  do  credit  at  once  to  his 
good  sense  and  bis  piety. 


Art.  V. -7— Observations  on  the  present  State  of  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland,  with  a  View  of  the  Causes  and  probable  Camc^ 
memes  of  Emigration^      By  the  Earl  of  Selkirk.     8w., 
jLongman.      1805.    65.  Boards. 

WE  are  happy  to  announce  to  our  readers  the  publ!^ 
cation  of  a. work  6f  considerable  interest  on  the  subject  of 
Highland  emigration.  The  noble  author  of  the  'Observa- 
tions' before  us,  possesses,  on  various  accounts,  high  claims 
upon  the  attention  of  the  public.  He  has  long  studied  and 
decpl V  investigated  the  suuject  of  which  he  treats ;  his  means 
of  iauMrmation  have  been  uie  most  ample ;  and  to  these  he 
appears  to  have  brought  a  mind  divested  of  prejudice,  and 
open  to  the  most  free  and  dispassionate  inquiry.  Of  the 
importance  of  giving. to  the  world  a  correct  representation^ 
of  the  present  state  of  society  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  [ 
and  of  suggesting  the  best  plans  of  policy  for  its  future  regu- 
lation and  improvement,  every  one  who  has  turned  his  at- 
tention to  the  recent  history  of  that  country  must  be  fully 
aware.  And  those  whose  more  immediate  connection  with 
it  has  given  them  the  opportunity  of  observing  the  evils  aris- 
ing front  the  difierence  of  sentiment,  and  the  unsettled  state 
of  opinions  with  regard  to  the  changes,  which  have  for  some 
time  been  taking  prace,will  have  reason  to  rejoice  that  an, able 
and  well  informed  writer  has  employed  his  talents  in  invest!- 
''gating  the  real  condition  and  irue  interests  of  its  people*;  and 
in  illustrating  bis  views  and  enforcing  his  precepts  by  a  his- 
tory of  his  own  recent  experience.  The  exertions  of  the 
£arl  of  Selkirk,  in  behalf  of  bis  countrymen,  are  deserving  of 
the  highest  commendation ;  and  his  conduct  is  the  more 
honourable  and  meritorious,  as  the  motives  to  it  appear  to 
have  been  those  of  the  purest  patriotism. 

An  inquiry  into  the  policy  of  emigration  from  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland  naturally  divides  itself  into  three  parts  ; 
firsts  an  inquiry  into  the  present  state  of  socifty  in  those' 
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cotintries  and  the  causes  which  have  led  to  ft;  secondly,  an 
inquiry  into*  the  natnre  and  extent  of  their  superabundant 
population;  and  thirdly,  an  investigation  respecting  the  most 
advantageous  mode  of  disposing  of  that  superabundant  popu- 
lation. The  noble  author^  though  he  has  treated .  his  subject 
irith  considerable  attention  to- perspicuity  and  arrangement^ 
has  not  adopted  this  precise  methoo.  But  as  our  linrits  forbitl 
a  more  extended  analysis,  we  shall  endeavour  to  reduced  the 
tcopeof  his  reasonings  to  these  definite  standards. 

The  striking,  and  as  some  persons  are  of  opinion,  the  m^« 
lancholy'contrast  which  the  present  state  of  society  in  the 
Highlanda  of  Scotland  affords  in  comparison  with  that  of 
former  days^  forcibly  illustrates  thoseereat  re  volutions  which 
liave  been  effected  in  the  manners  arid  habits  of  a  people  by 
the  destruction  of  the  old  feudal  system.  To  men  of  little 
refiection  indeed,  it  may  appear  wonderful  that  the  Customs 
and  institutions  of  ancient  times  should  have  so  long  surviv* 
ed  the  annihilation  of  that  political  system  on  which  they 
were  founded  ;  and  to  some  it  may  appear  strange  that  the 
philosophers  and  politicians  of  the  present  day  are  called 
upon  to  determine  on  the  disposal  of  the  vassals  and  adhe« 
rents  of  Highland  chieftains,  who  have  long  since  submhted 
to  a  TOvernment  which  acknowledges  and  protects  alike  the 
privilegesof  all  men.  The  fact  however  is,  as  Lord  Sel- 
kirk has  judiciously  expressed  it)  that '  the  feudal  system  hat 
l>een  abolished,  but  the  customs  that  arose  out  of  it  are  not 
forgotteu:  an  act  of  parliament  supported  by  a  military  fofce^ 
could  destroy  the  one ;  time  onlv  can  eradicate  the  other; 
ind  in,  every  peculiarity  of  the  fligblanders,  we  may  trace 
the  remnants  of  this  former  state  of  the  country,  'qr  th^ 
effects  of  its  rapid  change.* 

In  no  respect  perhaps  is  the  present  condition  of  society 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  more  strongly  contrasted  with 
•that  of  former  times,  than  in  the  nature  of  that  reciprocal 
connexion  which  subsists  between  the  proprietor  and  the 
tenantry  of  landed' property.  Under  the  feudal  establishment 
the  first  of  these  was  dependent  for  his  power  and  greatness, 
and  even  for  his  personal  safety,  on  the  protectFon  which  was 
afibrded  him  by  the  latter;  and  those  ties  of  interest  and 
affection  which  grow  up  among  men  who  are  joined  in  the 
greater  common  cause  of  safety  and  honor,  subsisted  in  full 
force  with  the  people  of  those  times.  The  introdu<?t!on  of  ' 
the  new  system  of  governing,  and  the  abolition  ofthe  barbA- 
tons  institutions  of  independent  chieftaitis,  at  once  broke 
asunder  ttftse  powerfnl  bonds  of  union.  The  estaiiffehiilenrt 
of  a  common  tribunal  of  law  and  authority,  to  whicb^l'irteli 
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Wer«  alike  compelled  to  .look  for  protection  from  injaryv  Of 
leiribQlionfor  wrong,  dissolved  in  an  insMintthe  old  coonect^i 
uig  links  of  mutuafioterests  and  amtual  dependeace.    Bm^ 
to  the  dissolution  of  ancient  connexions,  .succeeded  oc^. 
long  aAer,  the  discovery  of  new  relations^  and  the  commence-    • 
ment  of  new  modes  of  society.    The  landholder  who  ceased 
t0  boast  of  the  number  of  his  vassals,  and  io  pride  bimaels 
i^n  the  military  strength  of  his  tenaniry,  soon  began,  to 
discover  that  the  former  were  an  useless  and  expensive,  bur^* 
^en,  and  that  the  latter  were  too  numerous  for  anv  of  the 
purposes  of  agricultural  labour  or  improvement    lue  peai*  * 
iimtry>  on  'the  other  hand,  even  more  speedily,  came  to 
%  knowledge  of  the  diminution  of  their  power  and  influence. 
They  saw  themselves  reduced  from  the  rank  of  supportens 
and  defenders  of  their  chieftain,  to  mere  dependants  or  pro* 
i^taUe  dmdges;  and  with  this  mutual  recognition  of  thie 
ultered  relation,  in  which  the  parties  now  stood  towards 
cacii  Q&er,  time  alone  was  required  to  effectuate  a  complete 
xevoUition  in  the  manners  and  institutions^  of  tbe.people* 
The  Highlands  of  Scotland  have  indeed  furnished  a  striking 
proof  that  the  habits  of  society  mav  continue  unaltered,  long 
after  the  political  system  to  whicn  they  .were  adiB^ed  has 
been  abolished ;  that  even  the  coonexions  between  its  differ^ 
^t  parts  may  subsist  lone  after  the  bonds  themselves  are 
^uroken ;  and  there  will  perhaps  always  be  found  in  the  pas? 
•ions  and  prejudices  of  men,  what  is  abundantly  sufficieni 
toaccount  for  their  pertinacious  adherence  to  torms,  whea 
the  substance  has  for  some  time  been  dissolved  away*    The 
^act,  however,  with  regard  to  Scotland^  appears  to  be,  that  a 
great  majority  of  landed  proprietors  in  the  Highlands  ha7e 
already  come  to  a  right  sense  of  what  constitutes  their  true 
interests ;  and  that  they  are  rapidly  shaking  off  those  feelings 
and  attachments,  which  have  been  growing  more  and  moie 
feeble  during  a  long  course  of  years.    The  conseqaence  i^ 
4hat  among  other  new  lights  that  have  opened  upon  them,,  the 
extreme  impolicy  of  maintaining  on  a  given  portion  of  land 
more  tenants  or  servants  than  are  absolutely  necessary  for  its 

£  roper  cultivation,  has  daily  become  more  glaring  and  into* 
srable  to  them.  They  whose  connexions  with  the  metropoHs 
.aftd  more  civilized  parts  of  Britain,  has  loosened  their  at- 
taehpieBt  to  ancient  habits  and  furnished  few  oppgrtuuitiea 
^f  hamediate  intercourse  with  their  tenantry,  have  set  the 
.•xaMpleof  dismissing  unprofitable  servants  and  useless  lar 
.Mneers«  Others  whose  local  regards  or  veneration  for  imti« 
ij|ttity  ^9tse  less  powerful  motives  than  the  lovetfof  wealth, 
\  yuxsoed  the  same  ebnduct.    Throughout  a  great  pact 
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of  the  country  small  farms  have  been  laid  together  and  con- 
vefled  int4>  large  ones ;  considerable  tracts  of  land  have 
been  thrown  open  into  sheep  walks;  and  whole  tribes  and 
villages  have  been  removed  from  their  ancient  seats.  We 
are  informed  by  the  noble  author  of  the  work  before  us, 
that  a  great  part  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  is  just  now 
witnessing  this  crisis  of  revolution.  Many  individuals  have, 
already  enected  their  new  arrangements,  and  completed  a 
new  system.  Others  are  approaching  in  various  order  to 
the  completion  of  their  labours ;  and  a  few  whose  affection 
for  old  habits  and  transmitted  manners^  constitutes  their 
tuling  passion »  are  content  to  leave  these  revolutions  to  a 
more  venal  posterity.  But  as  the  great  work  of  change 
which  has  for  some  time  been  operating^  is  now  become  uni- 
versaly  the  nation  is  imperiously  called  upon  to  adjust  the 
measures  of  policy,  tp  be  adopted  in  dis{>osingof  thatredun- 
dant  population  which  is  now  issuing  from  every  quarter  of 
the  nortn. 

Previously,  however,  to  entering  upon  this  momentous  in- 
quiry, it  will  be  necessary  to  ascertain  what  rank  and  class  of 
men  it  is  for  the  interest  of  Scotland  to  dismiss  from  her 
lands;  and  to  what  extent  this  migration  is  likely,  under  the 
present  circumstances*,  to  proceed.  On  these  two  topics  w* 
are  sorry  to  observe  that  Lord  Selkirk  has  furnished  but 
scanty  information.  Of  the  amount  of  the  latter  indeed  it 
ivottld  be  difficult  to  form  any  very  accurate  estimate.  But 
«ome  idea  of  it  must  nevertheless  be  formed,  in  order  to  guide 
our  inquiries  aright,  and  enable  us  to  point  out  an  adequate 
and  appropriate  resource.  That  the  numbers  who  must  incr 
vitably  be  deprived  of  employment  and  maintenance>  by  the 
extension  of  the  new  agricultural  system,  are  very  consider-  . 
able,  every  one  will  be  fully  aware,  when  he  reflects  that  few 
farms  have  yet  witnessed  a  complete  reduction  of  their  la« 
bouring  hands ;  that  by  far  the  greater  part  is  still  burdened 
with  a  vast  overplus  of  inhabitants,  and  that  in  some  parts 
the  work  of  consolidation  is  hardly  yet  begun.  '  It  has  often 
happened/says  Lord  Selkirk,Hhat  thirty  or  forty  families  have 
been  dispossessed  all  at  once,  to  make  way  for  a  great  sheep 
farm.'  '  The  farms  that  are  not  already  in  the  hands  of  the 
graziers,'  he  continues, '  are  all  full  of  inhabitants,  themselves 
perhaps,  in  dread  of  the  sdme  fate,  and  at  any  rate  too 
crowded  to  make  room  for  new  settlers.'  The  noble  author 
goes  on  to  observe  with  great  justice,  that  although 'the, 
sudden  dispossession  of  considerable  numbers  from  their  an-^ 
cient  habitations,  furnishes  the  most  striking  proof  of  super- 
abundant population,  and  the  necessity  of  seeding  els9^v\'heic 
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for  employment ;  yet  the  case  is  not  essentially  alteTed  when 
tliese  people  are  dismissed  in  a  gfradual  and  continued  pre- 
gress-,  mie  after  anothec.  The  effects  on  the  state  of  the 
country  are  the  same ;  andto  the  individualwho  ia  dispos- 
sessed, it  makes  no  other  difference  thafl  that  Ue  has  fewer 
companions  to  share  his  misfortune.  We  must  therefore  con-^ 
aider  the  whole  territory  oF  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  as 
greatly  over-peopled;  and  must  bear  in  miiid,  that  the  de- 
struction of  the  old  agricultural  farms  occasions  the  los^^of 
jiraintcnance  t6  large  bodies  of  men,  without  famishing  inr 
any  quarter  the  additional  means  of  supply  to  counterbalanfte 
this  failure.  We  repeat,  that  it  would  have  afforded  us  con- 
siderable satisfaction  to  have  been  informed  of  the  actual 
numbers  which  during  the  last  few  years  have  beew  driven 
from  their  respective  habitations  to  other  regions ;  and  to 
have  learned  the  opinion  of  those  whose  opportunilies  of  in- 
quiry have  enabled  them  to  form  a  Judgment  of  the  probable 
«xtent.of  future  migrations. 

In  order  to  ascertain  what  rank  or  classrof  men  itisforibe 
interest  of  Scotland  to  dismiss  from  her  lands>  it  wiH  be  ne- 
cessary to  lay  before  our  readers,  the  description  of  the  dif- 
ferent orders  employed  in  farming,  which  the  work  before- 
V0  contains. 

*  •  '  'fhe  farms  occupied  by  the  common  tenantry  are  hamlets  or 
petty  tow'nships,  held  by  six  or  eight  partners,  sometimes  many 

.  more.  These  farms  consist  in  general  of  a  portion  of  a  valley,  to 
which  is  annexed  a  tract  of  mountain  pasture,  often  stretching  t» 
Iho  distance  of  many  miles.  The  lands  in  tillage  are  sometHnes  cul- 
tivated in  common,  but  are  more  usually  distributed  among  tbe  te* 

.  nants  in  proportion  to  their  shares;  seldom,  however,  in  a  permanent 
manner,  but  from  year  to  year.  The  prodoce  of  tbe  tillage  land 
rarely  afibrds  a  superfluity  beyond  tbe  maintenance  of  tbe  tenants 

.  and  their  families.  Their  riches  consist  of  cattle,  chiefly  breeding  cows^ 
and  the  young  stock  produced  from  them,  which  are  maintained  on 
the  farm  till  of  a  proper  age  for  the  market ;  and  by  the  sale  of  these 
the  tenants  are  enabled  to  pay  their  rent.  The  number  which  each 
farm  or  tenure  is  capable  of  maintain! »)g,  is  regulated  by  aQcieal 
usage,  and  may  be  in  general  from  30  to  80  cows,  besides  other 
cattle.  *Yht  total  amount  is  divided  among  the  occupiers  according 
to  their  respr-ctive  shares,  no  one  being  allowed  to  keep  more  than 
his  regulated  proportion. 

*  The  joint  occupiers  of  such  farms  are  tcrmtd  small  tenants,  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  tacksmen,  who  hold  entire  farms,  and 
who  are  in  general  of  the  rank  of  gentry;  each  of  them  tracing  him- 
self to  some  ancient  proprietor  of  the  estate,  who  has  allotted  tbe 
farm  as  a  provision  for  a  cadet  of  his  fdmily. 

Upon  ijbe  farms  of  the  tacksmen  ave  a  number  of  sub-tcoants  or 
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W^ferrjUtidcrwliich  term  wiy  ho-r?clM'3eJ  '.virion dnr til  denominations 
't)fcrof'ttrs,fnaifr:.  $zl.  vV.:. -I'l.r  u*  j*o'»p-v'h..M  ihAr  po^tr^sicnsuricicr 
Various  c6nciitions;  ^'^'^r  t'.ju".- .ihrv  d:!!.  r  l";\>ia  llic  irn.fiiU  in  lirtio 
telse  than  the  dImiiiUlive  sc<tl«-  <'f  tfi' ir  ps^^Ltj.ipi.i -,  bat  in  i^eneral 
they  have  a  greater  or  lobs  amount  of  labour  to  o-.-ilor.*)  us  ;i  naif  of 
their  rent.  Frequently  they  are  absolute  servants  to  their  immodiattd 
saperior,  having  the  command  only  ot  asmall  share  of  their  own  lime 
to  cultivate  the  land  allowed  them  for  maintaining  their  families. 
Sometimes  the  tacksman  allows  a  portion  of  his  own  tillage  lu'ui  lor 
his  cotter;  sometimes  a  small  separate  croft  is  laid  off  for  him  ;  and  he 
Is  gencrallly  allowcil  to  pasture  a  cow,  or  perhaps  two,  along  with 
the  cattle  of  the  fVirm.'     P.  3.9.  -etseq. 

Every  one  who  considers  with  attenlion  thecharticter  and 
t>fficesof  these  several  classes  of  men  who  occupy  farm  lauds, 
\?iH  readily  discern  that  the  most  valuable  and  useful  is  that 
of  the  small  farmer  or  inferior  tacksman.  The  laird,  or  great 
proprietor,  is  of  course  put  out  of  the  question,  when  we 
inquire  what  class  of  cultivators  virill  be  most  service- 
able in  mnlliplying  ihd  produce,  and  increasing  the  value 
of  his  possessions^  The  superior  tacksmen,  anu  more  espe- 
cially those  who  are  nearly  allied  to  the  chief  oi  proprietor^ 
«ire  frequently  disposed  from  their  greater  afBsiance,  to  be- 
ttowless  pains  on  their  farm  lands,  than  those  whose  mean^ 
of  acquiring  profit  arfe  less  ample.  Without  possessing  more 
knowledge  or  skill  in  husbandry  than  tlie  small  farmer,  the 
stimulus  to  industry  and  improvement  will  inevitably  be 
treaker  with  those  whose  necessities  are  less  pressing;  old 
systems  of  management  will  be  longer  persevered  in,  where 
the  temptation  ot  small  additional  prodts  is  disregarded,  and 
Hew  modes  will  be  adopted  with  reluctance>  where  the  ex* 
peciation  of  gain  is  felt  with  indifference.  The  small  farmer, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  in  a  condition  in  every  respect  the  very 
opposite  of  this.  His  possessions  are  just  large  enough  to 
allow  him  to  indulge  hopes  of  extending  and  accumufating 
his  profits.  Necessity  impels  him  to  adopt  the  best  mea-^ 
sures  within  his  reach  fgr  the  improvement  of  his  soil,  the 
Amelioration  of  his  produce,  and  the  increase  of  his  cattle^ 
And  being  equally  removed  frorti  the  indolent  security 
which  is  enjoyed  by  his  superiors^  and  the  oppressive  inferi- 
ority of  his  servile  labourers,  he  is  placed  in  the  situation 
which  of  all  others  is  most  favourable  to  promote  the  imme- 
diate and  future  interests  of  his  great  proprietor.  It  w^e 
needless  to  add.  that  the  narrow  possessions,  the  scanty  stock. 
And  the  closely  circumscribed  means  of  the  cottersand  labour^ 
ers^  place  them  beyond  comparison  with  the  class  of  farmer* 
abore  alluded  to,  and  render  theni  greatly  inferior  in  evjery 
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important  circumstance.  In  a  political  and  agricultamT 
point  of  view  therefore,  the  lower  order  of  tacksmen  and 
the  small  farmer  constitute  the  most  valuable  class  of  men 
who  are  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  die  Highlands.  And 
as  the  present  superabundant  population  in  those  parts  must 
be  speedily  reduced  by  copious  migrations,  it  becomes  « 
matter  of  no  small  importance  to  those  who  are  deeply  m- 
lerested  in  IhcbC  changes,  to  be  rightly  informed  what  con- 
stitutes their  best  policy,  and  what  arrangemenLs  are  bes^ 
suited  to  promote  their  ultimate  advantage. 

'ill is  discrimination  of  the  different  classes  and  different 
degrees  of  usefulness  of  those  who  are  at  present  eipployod 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  Highland  territories,  forms  a  neces- 
sary prelude  to  the  inquiry  respecting  the  best  mode  of 
disposingof  that  superfluous  population  which  is  now  sepa* 
rating  from  its  native  soil.  The  noble  author  of  the  present 
Observations  has  indeed  said  little  on  this  subject,  and  ha» 
no  where  treated  of  it  directly.  But  we  think  that  by  pass- 
ing it  ovqr  slightly,  he  has  omitted  to  notice  one  important 
argument  against  the  policy  of  foreign  emigration,  which 
%ve  shall  presently  Uike  the  liberty  of  pointing  out. 

Of  the  resources  which  are  open  to  those  who  are  driven 
from  the  Highlands  in  quest  of  employment,  the  folloi«'inff. 
are  the  principal  and  most  inviting.  1.  Agricultural  and 
manufacturing  labour  in  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  and  in 
the  various  parts  of  England.  2.  The  fisheries  on  the  coast 
of  Scotland.  3.  The  recruiting  of  the  army.  4.  Public 
works,  such  as  the  formation  of  canals,  high  roads,  8cc,  5.- 
Emigration  to  foreign  settlements. — On  each  of -these  re-^ 
sources  a  few  remarks  will  suffice.  The  Lowlaod  farais^ 
though  by  no  means  overstocked  with  labouring  hands,  have 
in  most  instances  a  verysufficient  complement,  and  although 
in  some  places  an  accession  of  small  numbers  might  be  of 
advantage  to  their  culfivalion,  yet,  excepting  in  newly  cndps* 
ed  or  waste  lands,  such  an  accession  is  seldom  desired,  and 
^vould  not  be  very  eagerly  received.  The  agricultural  dis- 
tricts of  ilni^laml  jire  very  much  in  the  same  predicament; 
and  the  united  demands  of  both  would  furnish  a  very  inade- 
quate resource  for  the  eupcrfluous  numbers  of  even  trifling 
extent  of  territory  in  the  Highlands.  It  must  be  obvious 
that  we  do  not  mean  here  to  comprehend  the  aggregate  of 
•  small  deficiencies  in  every  corner  of  the  kingdom,  or'  those 
temporary  demands  which  the  season,  or  some extraordinarT 
work,  may  occasion,  but  the  palpable  and  specific  wants  of 
certain  districts.  Of  the  call  for  manufacturing  labour  in 
W>th  parts  of  the  kingdom,  it  is  by  no  means  to  easy  tode^ 
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termine   either  the  urgency,  or  the  extent.      But  we  are 
iBclioed   to   estimate   it   much ,  higher   than    Lord   Selkirk 
is  willing  to  admit.     He  observes  indeed  very  justly  that 
*  manufactures  may  perhaps  be  carried  on  to  a  small  extent 
in  the  Highlands  in  a  domestic  way,  by  the  families  of  men 
engaged  in  different  pursuits;  but  that  a  large  establishment 
could  not  succeed  under  so  many   natural  disadvantages   olf 
situation/     We  are  far  from  beinjj  disposed  to  recommend 
the  introduction  of  extensive  manufactures  into  those  remote 
and  inaccessible  regions ;  but  we  are  strongly  inclined   to 
the  opinion  that  the  laborious  industry  and  frugal  habits  of 
theuorthern  peasants,  would  ensure  them  a  ready  access  to 
tl;e  existing  manufactories  of  the  South  ;  and  that  tlie  supe- 
rior quantity  of  labour  which  they  would  execute,  added  to  ' 
the   comparative  cheapness  of  their  wages  or  maintenance, 
would  enable  them  in  no  long  time  to  supplant  the  feebler 
overflowings  of  populous  villages  and  unhealthy   towns.— 
But'even  without  the, expectation  of  supplanting  others,  we 
have  good  reason   to  think  that  migrations   from  the  High- 
lands to  tne  trading  districts  of  Scotland  and  England  would 
be  attended  with  success,  and  considerable  benefits  to  the  com- 
mercial interests.    And  to  the  territories  which  they  quit,  , 
this  important  advantage  would  be  gained  over  emigration 
to  foreign  settlements ;  that  the  cotters  and  least  essential 
labourers  would  be  withdrawn,  and  the  small  farmers  left  in 
possession,  which  by  the  latter  measure  would  generallv  be^ 
reversed.     From  the  fisheries  on  the  coast  of  Scotland,  there* 
is  little  doubt,  that  numbers  might  derive  amp^e  means  of 
maintenance;  but  the  expence  attending  the  setting  ont  in 
this  mode  of  life  is  so  considerable,  that  the  small  farmers  or 
more  respectable  cotters  onlyare  able  to  undertake  it.  Uecruit- 
iug  into  the  British  armies,  on  the  other  hand,would  rid  the 
Hjghlauds  of  their  inferior  and  less  valuable  population,  and 
at  the  same  time  render  essential  service  to  the  empire.     It 
is  to  be  lamented  that  more  vigorous  or  judicious  measures  . 
^vc  not  adopted,  to  secure  to   the   country  the  advantages 
which  might  be  derived  from  this  source.     But  the'  noble 
author  takes  only   cursory  notice  of  this   part  of  his   sub- 
ject, and  deems   its  consi  leration  of  secondary  importam:e. 
Of  the  resource   which   great  public    works,    such   as  the 
formation   of  that  extensive   canal  which  has  so  long  heea 
projected  in  Scotland,  or   the  formatfon  and  improvement 
of  highways,    little    need    be    observed.        Lord    Selkirk 
founds    his    chief    objection    to    it   upon    the   temporary 
anci  uncertain  tenure   of  their  existence.        As  a  tempo- 
rary resource,  howLver^  it  i.^  nut  to  Le  despised,  and  ought, 
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fiirnish  the  most  desirable  so  it  of  intemiediale  employmefil 
between  the  agriculture  of  the  Highhmds,  and  the  manufac- 
tures of  the  Lowlands  and  of  South  Britain.  But  the  policy 
of  emigration  to  foreign  settlements  is  the  chief  topic  which 
the  noble.author  labours  to  illustrate  and  enforce  throughout 
the  whole  of  his  treatise.  To  this  mode  of  disposing  of  the 
eupeipabundant  population  of  the  Highlands  he  gives  the 
most  decided  preference,  qpou  the  following  grounds;  first, 
as  affording  the  best  prospect  of  furnishing  a  comfortable 
livelihood  and  moderate  riches ;  secondly,  as  suited«t6  the 
genius  and  habits  of  the  people ;  and  thirdly,  as  giving  the 
opportunity  of  preserving  aacient  manner^s^  customs,  an(t 
coinnections. 

In  support  o.f  the  firfet  reason,  (which  is  undoubtedly  cal- 
culate^ 16  have  the  greatest  weight  with  those  who  are  abotrt 
to  make  a  change  in  their  mode  of  life,)  some  very  flattering 
und  substantial  proofs  tre  adduced.  We  are  not  indeed  told 
<>f  any  long  continued  career  of  success  which  has  hitherto 
attenried  the  n^w  settlers  in  any  region^  but  we  are  informed 
that  the  means  are  adequate,  and  the  way  open,  to  all  whose 
industry  and'perseverance  are  sufficiently  great  for  the  stea- 
dy pursuit  of  fortune.  The  prospect  of  immediate  mainte- 
nance  and  speedy  aggrandizement,  though  at  the  expence 
of  much  toil  and  suffering,  is  certainly  the  most  inviting  and 
desirable  to  those  who  are  loosened  from  their  old  connec- 
tions in  society,  and  thrown  at  large  upon  the  world.  But  ia 
the  calculation  of  probable  success,  other  circumstances  are 
to  be  considered  besides  the  physical  and  natural  nids  which 
present  themselves.  The  operation  of  moral  causes,  which 
in  all  conditions  of  society,  is  irresistibly  powerfd,  is  pecu- 
liarly i^trong  and  ungovernable  in  new  situations^  and.by  iti 
unexpected  influence  on  the  conduct  of  men,  frequently 
overturns  the  b^st  laid  schemes^  and  frustrates  the  most  ex- 
pected events. 

We  must  therefore  be  permitted  to  suspend  our  decisioi\ 
on  the  policy  of  emigration,  till  we  are  assured  by  long  de- 
tailed and  authentic  statements,  that  vhat  is  called  wealth 
i^n  those  parts,  is  preferable  even  to  poverty  in  these  domi- 
nions; or  rather  that  the  rapid  acquisition  of  riches  is  a  bene- 
fit great  enough  to  counterbalance  the  blessings  of  the  British 
government  at  home,  tjhe  comforts  of  civilized  life,  and  the 
iree  competition  for  lucrative  and  honourable  employments, 
which  this  country  affords.  That  the  habits  of  the  Scottish 
people  and  their  cast  of  character  peculiarly  fit  them  for  cn-i 
countering  the  difficulties  and  hardships  of  new  settlements^ 
niay  to  a  certain  extent^  be  true ;  but  it  fijrniahes  of  itself  o'^ 
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•rgiimerit  for  urging  thera  into  those  sitiiciitions,'    DiUgence,- 
«^briety^  and  hardihood   are  qualities  that  adapt  men  Tor  all 
laborious  conditions  of  iir#  whatever ;  and  if  these  qaalities 
^>e  of  sucii  inestimable  value  to  their  possessors  as  they  ar^' 
often  represealed -to  be,  true  policy  would  point  out  the  irhr* 
portaoce  of -keeping  them  in  our  own  country,  and  turning 
tbeai  to  the  best  profit  for  ourselves.     Tlie  otl\er  argument 
too  upon  which  Lord  Selkirk  dwells  at  some  length,  that  by 
fdaiigrating  in  considerable  numbers   to  our  settlements'  in 
America^  the  Scottish  tribes  may  be  enabled  to  preserve  their 
ancient  manners,  customs,  and  family  connections,  has  not 
«o. large  a  share  of  our  concurrence  as  many  others  which 
he  has  ably   brought  forward.    We  doubt  whether  ihoser 
manners  and  habits  of  life,  which  are  the  relics  of  feudal  in- 
«iit|itiaQs,  could  ever  be  transplanted  into  the  uncultivated 
aregioiis  of  tkene-w  world.  In  their  ancient  seats  they  are  fast 
•declining,  and  it  is  there  :alone^  we  conceive,  that  their  ex- 
istence isworih  cherishing,  even  in  the  remembrance  of  men. 
On  the  questioQ  respecting   the  most   favourable  country 
for  foreign   emigration.  Lord   Selkirk    demonstrates,   upoii 
:ground«  entirely  satisfactory  to  our  minds,  the  superior  ad- 
vanta^s  of  resorting  to  British  settlements  in  America.  He 
43ombat8  with  considerable   ability,   ami   no   unpardouable 
Ibndness  for  bis  own  system,  the  unfounded  prejudices  and 
Abe  wilfal  misrepresentations  of  those  who  are  adverse  to  it. 
But  in  considering  the  great  question  of  emigration  on  the 
broad  basis  of  so%ind  and  liberal  policy,  we  think  that  he  has 
left  unnoticed  some  arguments  in  objection,  of  no  small  va- 
lidity ;  and  that  he  has  uot  always  given  due  weight  to  those 
9vhich  he  has  been  careful  to  enumerate.  Some  of  these  we  shall 
suggest  very  briefly.  1 .  His  patriotic  zeal,  perhaps,  for  the  wel- 
fare of  his  countrymen  has  led  him  to  overlook  the  loss  which 
the  greater  part  of  Britain  may  sustain  by  being  deprived  of  so 
valuable  a  portion  of  the  labouring  community.  If,  even  after 
Wiutiog  some  length  of  time,  their  services  could  be  engaged 
jn  the  various  branches  of  employment  at  home,  we  tlnnk 
that  the  most  decided  preference   should  be  given  to  this 
measure.  We  are  far  froiix^ntertaining  serious  apprehension^ 
that  with  a  diligent  search  for  the  means  of  a  livelihood  they 
^ould  long  remiun  inactive ;  and  we  confess  that  we  are  un- 
ftble  to  sympathize  with  the  feelings,  which  would  lament  the 
appropriation  of  their  labour  to  those  objects  of  trade  and 
manufacture,   which  constitute  the   employment  of  their 
more  civilized  neighbours.    2.  We  have  the  noble  writer's 
«va  authority  for  asserting  that  fpreigd  emigration  would 
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withdraw  from  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  that  class  of  men 
whose  labour  we  conceive  to  be  most  serviceable  to  their  own 
country,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  description  of 
farmers.  '  Keeping  in  view,'  says  he,  *  the  distinction  already 
insisted  upon  between  the  cotters  and  small  tenants,  I  think  it 
may  now  be  assumed  as  sufficiently  proved,  that  emigratioa 
""to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  is  likely  to  go  on  from  the  High- 
lands till  the  latter  class  is  entirely  drained  off.'  We  need 
Dot  again  insist  on  the  importance  of  preventing  Scotland 
from  being  deprived  of  the  most  useful  and  valuable  part  of 
ber  population  ;  a  measure  whose  policy  can  be  surmounted 
only  by  the  most  pressing  necessity.  We  regret  that  Lord 
Selkirk  has  neglected  to  advert  to  this  serious  consideration  ; 
although  he  has  taken  considerable  pains  to  shew  that  the 
class  of  small  tenants,  farmers,  and  inferior  tacksmen,  from 
their  laudable  views,  their  regular  industry,  and  their  abi- 
lity to  accumulate  capital,  are  best  suited  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  lands.  And  the  very  circumstance  which  enables 
them  to  undertake  foreign  emigration,  viz.  their  being 
possessed  of  some  stock  or  property,  is  the  very  circum- 
stance which  of  all  others  binds  their  interests  to  the 
country  which  they  now  inhabit.  3.  We  are  not  sanguine 
as  to  any  great  benefits  that  are  to  be  derived  either  to 
themselves  or  to  their  mother  country  by  these^new  colo- 
nists. If  we  looked  indeed  only  to  the  early  history  of  all 
the  colonies  which  have  hitherto  been  planted,  our  determi- 
nation would  be  decidedly  adverse  to  any  new  schemes  of 
the  like  nature.  And  if  inthe  subsequent  and  riper  periods 
of  tlieir  progress  they  have  sometimes  contributed  to  increase 
our  naval  or  commercial  prosperity,  we  have  to  balance 
against  tliese  advantages,  the  destructions  of  pestilence  and 
climate,  the  wars  of  extermination  with  savage  neighbours, 
and  the  no  less  cruel  and  pernicious  havoc  of  civil  and  do- 
mestic warfare.  We  do  not  urge  these  as  absolute  and 
decisive  objections  against  the  newly  projected  system  of 
colonization ;  nor  do  we  deem  them  equally  applicable  to 
all  cases  where  emigration  has  become  necessary.  We  ad- 
vance them  merely  as  argmnents  of  some  weight  in  the 
actual  circumstances  of  the  present  condition  of  Scotland. 
Many  other  serious  grounds  of  objection  might  be  brought 
fprward  in  addition  to  the  foregoing;  but  great  and  impor- 
tant as  the  question  respecting  emigratit^n  is  to  the  interests 
of  Scotland  and  her  ncighbburs^  we  are  unwilling  to  place 
the  Controversy 'oh  any  but  the  broad  basis  of  .general  opi- 
nion ;  and  convinced  as  we  are  Of  the  importance  of  gaining 
the  prompt  and  universal  suffrage  of  men »  on  the  best  scheme 
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of  policy  which  circumstances  will  admits  we  feel  forcibly 
the  impi'opriety  and  unprofitableness  of  harassing  the  inves- 
tigation by  too  great  a  weight  of  subsidiary  matter.  We 
fcei  ourselves  indebted  to  the  noble  aujlhor  ot  the  *  Observa- 
tions' for  the  simple  and  intelligible  manner  in  which  he  has 
tjoeated  his  subject ;  we  are  pleased  with  the  manly  and 
dedsi  ve  preference  which  he  gives  to  his  own  favourite  scheme 
of  foreign  emigration^  and  we  admire  the  frank  and  resolute 
.  firmness  with  which  he  opposes  the  prejudices,  the  mistakes^ 
and  the  misrepresentations  of  some  of  his  countrymen.  It 
constitutes  indeed  not  the  least  troublesome  or  necessarj 
part  of  his  task,  to  expose  the  errors  of  those  who  have  blind* 
ly  orwiltully  reviled  the  conduct  and  motives  of  the  persona 
that  have  been  active  in  promoting  the  cause  of  emigration^ 
We  think  that  he  has  combated  the  prejudices  and  censured 
the  weakness  of  some  leading  movers  of  thoklate  transactions 
of  the  Highland  Society  with  considerable  success;  and  that 
his  publication  will  have  a  powerful  eifect  in  removing  such 
embarrassing  and  untoward  obstacles  to  the  adoption  of  a  just 
system  of  policy. 

On  the  whole,  we  are  of  opinion,  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
disposing  qf  the  superabundant  population  of  the  Highlands; 
that  the  iirst  regard  should  be  paid  to  those  resources  which 
ere  calculated  to  draw  off  the  least  useful  part,  the  labouring 
community.  These  we  have  before  stated  to  be  the  a^ilcuU 
tural  and  manufacturing  employments  of  the  south  ot  Scot-* 
land  and  of  most  parts  of  England,  the  recruiting  of  the 
army,  and  the  execution  of  great  public  works,  as  the  for- 
mation of  canals,  highways,  Scc.  nor  are  we  by  any  means 
disposed  to  think  so  unfavourably  of  this  last  resource  as 
Uie  noble  writer,  since,  we  repeat,  many  important  ad- 
vantages are  to  be  found  even  in  the  temporary  and  un- 
certain continuance  of  the  employment.  The  modes  of 
disposal,  next  in  the  order  of  importance  and  suitable- 
ntss,  we  conceive  to  be  the  extension  of  the  fisheries  oa 
the  coast  of  Scotland,  and  foreign  emigration.  Both 
these  modes,  it  must  be  observed,  are  calculated  to  with- 
draw from  the  Highlands  the  valuable  plasses  of  small  te- 
nantry; and  on  that  account,  not  to  mention  others,  they 
rank  in  preference  atter  those  above  stated.  And  even  in 
this  alternative  we  are  di.«posed  to  give  our  voice  in  favour 
of  the  former,  and  gladly  would  we  abandon  ail  views  what- 
ever towards  the  latter,  if  the  other  expedients  could  be  rea 
tiered  immediately  and  extensively  practicable. 

In  the  mean   time,  the  laws  of  sound  policy  fieera  to  us 
to  require,   as   iudispcnsiblc   to   the  right  conduct  of  Ixkcac 
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momentous  proceedings,  that  all  ihe  rarioas  means  of  re» 
source  and  livelihood  which  nature  or  accident  may  fur- 
nish, shall  be  left  open  to  the  free  and  unbiassed  choice  of 
those  who  are  to  enter  npon  thcui.  To  obviate  prejudices 
and  remove  ob<^trtiction5  that  maj  He  in  the  waj  of  this  free 
choice,  is  for  the  present  the  wisest  and  most  profitsible  bu« 
siness  that  we  can  engage  in.  Every  thing  beyond  this 
must  inevitably  tend  to  disturb  the  great  balance  of  corope-- 
tition,  by  throwing  in  the  false  and  artificial  weight  of  par*- 
iial  preference.  There  is  little  occasion  indeed  in  these  days 
to  expatiate  on  Uie  folly  and  ruin  of  granting  bonnties,  mono- 
polies, and  the  like,  to  answer  the  peculiar  purposes  of^ 
particular  situation,  or  a  particular  time.  In  the  calmer 
judgment  of  politicians^  such  worthless  expedients  have  been 
iong  since  exploded  ;  but  as  they  are  still  frequent  in  the 
practice  even  of  the  present  day,  it  may  not  beeltogethec 
«uperfluoas  to  repeat  and  enforce  the  foUy  and  the  evil  of 
Buch  misguided  policy. 

We  regret  that  our  limits  prevent  os  from  exhibiting  Ui 
our  readers  a  more  detailed  view  of  this  interesting  pubiica- 
tfon  of  the  Earl  of  Selkirk.  It  is  with  reluctance  that  we  dis^ 
miss  the  investigation  of  those  important  topics  to  which  it 
irelates.  But  we  cannot  permit  ourselves  to  pass  over  in 
silence  the  valuable  history  which  the  noble  author  has  far- 
nished,  of  his  own  proceedintjs  in  Prince  Edward's  island^ 
and  the  success  of  his  expedition.  The  island,  we  are  in- 
formed, is  situated  in  lat.  46°  and  47^  in  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  near  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia.  It  is  about  120 
miles  long,  and  much  intersected  by  arms  of  the  ^a,  along 
which  is  a  thinly  scattered  population,  estimated  at  about 
seven  or  eight  thousand.  The  settlement  which  I/>rd  SeU 
Icirk  made  there,  extended  through  a  space  of  about  thirty 
miles  along  the  coast,  and  was  without  a  single  habitation* 
The  tribes  which  he  carried  with  him  from  Scotland 
amounted  to  about  eight  hundred  persons  of  all  ages  ;  and 
they  arrived  at  the  island  in  three  ships  on  the  7th,  Qtb,  and 
5il7tn  of  August,  1803.  After  remaining  there  a  few  weeks 
to  superintend  the  first  operations  of  the  settlers,  and  to  give 
the  necessary  directions  for  their  future  proceedings.  Lord 
Selkirk  proceeded  to  the  continent  of  America ;  where,  after 
having  made  an  extensive  tour  (of  which  we  hope  that  some 
account  will  be  given  to  the  public)  be  returned  to  the  island 
in  September,  1804,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  witnessing 
the  success  of  his  schemes^  and  the  fulfilment  of  bis  exi» 
pectations. 
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^tiT.  Vr. — Jn  Excursion  to  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  and  ^ 
the  English  Lakes,  with  He  collect  ions  y  Descriptions,  and 
Itiferences  to  Historical  Facts.  Svo,  <js,  Mawman.   1805, 

THE  Highlands  of  Scotland   and  the   English  J^al^es. 
}uiTe  each  had  their  mob  of  touristSj 

quel  cbe  le  charte  empion  di  sognii 


Lancilotto^  Tristano^  e  gli  allri  errauti, 

ivho  ^  write  with  ease'  whatthey  observe  without  judgment 
or  accuracy.  These  have  sometimes  assumed  the  indepen- 
dence  of  a  distinct  volume;  but  have  more  frequently  and. 
more  appropriately  claimed  a  humbler  station  in  the  pages 
of  the  Monthly  or  the*  Ladies'  Magazine.  Minding  there 
irtth  the  elaborate  details  of  the  philosophy  or  the  fashions 
of  Paris,  the  proceedings  of  the  Imperial  Institute  or  the 
boudoir  of  Madamie  Recamier,  they  elude  the  severity  of* 
periodical  criticism,  and  in  the  multitude  of  their  felloes 
imd  that  there  is  safety.        ' 

Those  scenes  have  occasionally,  however,  been  honoured 
by  visitors  of  a  higher  order.  Forsaking  the  bustle  of  the 
papital  and  the  tranquillity  of  a  college-life,  philosophers  and 
poets  have  sought  for  nature  in  her  wildest  recesses,  and 
have  traversed  the  precipices  of  Auknasheals,  or '  pierced  the 
Jiideotis  gorge  of  Borrowdale.' 

Of  Johnson's  journey,  performed  in  the  autumn  of  177S, 
the  public  have  been  favoured  with  two  accounts  from  the 
pens  of  the  two  fellow-travellers,  each  possessing  it*s  peculiar 
find  very  considerable  merit.  That  in  particular,,  given  by 
the  Rambler  himself,  was  well  described  by  Mr.  Orme,  as 
^  containing  thoughts  polished  by  long  circumvolution  in  tbt 
author's  mind,  hke  pebbles  iu  the  ocean.'  And  in  hisdisqui- 
sitions  qpon  the  general  character  of  the  Highlands,  the  ao- 
thenticity  of  the  poems  ascribed  to  Ossian,  the  question  of 
the  Second  Sight,  and  *  the  ruins  of  lona,'  remarks  are  cer- 
tainly to  be  found,  which  for  ingenuity  of  speculation,  close- 
ness of  argument,  and  magnificence  of  expression  yield  to 
|K>.part  of  his  other  valuable  compositions.  But  much  like- 
Vise,  it  is  universally  conceded,  m\^st  be  set  down  to  violent 
prejudice.  Originating  perhaps  in  that  turn  for  raillery,  of 
which  even  his  companion  now  and  then  very  justly  sufifered 
the  lash,  his  observations  upon  the  want  of  trees,  &c.  were 
'  fis  ill  received  and  as  indignantly  repelled,  as  if  the  Umber 
pf  a  country  were  the  standard  of  the  merit  of  it's  inhabitants. 
Hence  mutual  vehemence,  and  it's  too  common  attendant, 
P^^tual  hostility.    His  other  private  feelings  likewise  were^ 
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miore  mo^  indulged  in  many  parts  of  the  work  beyond  theif 
legitimate  limits.  In  his  gloomy  reflections  upon  the  mise- 
ries of  a  thin  population^  we  trace  the  writer,  who  revelled 
in  *  the  full  tide  of  human  existence  at  Charing-cross ;'  and 
lie  was  perhaps  not  quite  insensible  to  the  fame  of  classical 
,«Uuaion  when,  in  the  very  neighbourhood  of  the  Gordon- 
forests,  he  characterized  the  hills  of  Caledonia  as  resembling 
rather  Homer's'  VeYiou  waving  with  woods/  than  his  'Ida 
4iboundingin  springs.'  Moral  appearances  too,  it  maybe  added, 
are  usually  affected— even  in  the  remote  provinces  of  a  civi- 
liaed  kingdom — by  a  lapse  of  thirty  years.  The  late  terrible 
convulsions  of  the  Continent  have  not  been  unfelt  by  the  na^ 
tives  of  North-Britain  ;  and  we  now  behold  them,  aloof  from 
the  Jacobitism  of  ancient,  and  the  Jacobinism  of  modern 
times,  zealous  to  ptove  themselves  (what  one  of  their  awtk 
poets  has  pronounced  them) 

'  Inflexible  in  faith,  invincible  in  arms/    • 

A  tourMnto  the  Highlands  therefore  may  still  have  it's  no- 
Telty  and  it's  use,  though  they  have  been  trodden  by  the  foot 
of  Johnson. 

Gray  s  letters  to  Dr.  Wharton,  as  far  as  they  ex- 
tend, are  accurate  pictures  of  the  scenes  which  they 
describe.  In  a  style,'  unafTecteSly  neat,  he  relates  what 
he  sees,  for  the  amusement  of  his  sick  friend ;  and  the 
heavings  of  an  asthma  njust  have  been  suspended  or  soothed 
by  the  repose,  so  softly  pourtrayed,  of  the  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland  lakes.  But  the  delicacy  of  the  traveller,  whiciiL 
finally  conducted  him  to  an  early  grave,  dismayed  by  *  a 
thick  sky'or '  a  desolate  valley/  *  a  loose  and  nodding  rock,* 
or  '  a  narrow  path  winding  over  the  fells,  obstructed  bis  re- 
searches ;  ana,  satisfied  with  the  beautiful,  he  slirunk  fronj 
the  sublime,  as^  from  the  reign  of  Chaos  and  old  Night/ 

Mr.  Mawman,  with  some  turn  for  philosophical  specula- 
tion, a  memory  well  stored  with  historical  facts^  an  indefa- 
tigable activity  of  muscle,  great  intrepidity  in  scrambling, 
and  an  exact  and  generally  polished  style — has  united  qua^- 
lities,  in  one  or  other  of  which  both  the  above-mentioned 
gentlemen  were  more  or  less  defective ;  and  throughout  the 
^whole  period  of  his  excursion,  from  the  time  of  leaving  the 

*  Fumum  et  opes  strcpituraqueRoroae/ 

to  that  of  plunging  into  the  midst  of  them  again,  appears  to 

have  been  sensitively  awake  to  the  varied  beauties  of  his  route. 

Happy  to  emerge  from  the  confinement  of  a  crowded  city, 

he  meets  enjovmeat  at  every  turn  of  the  road.    The  feelin|; 
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of  emancipation   throws  additional  briiliancy  over  all   bi% 
prospects : 

Pulcrior  it  dies, 

£t  soles  melius  nitcnt. 

Yet,>Tiiidst  his  raptures,  he  recollects  with  a  sigh— for  the 
first  syllable  of  fc/icity*  in  Latin  signifies  gaU-^Hb^X 
*  many  j^lorious  days  pass  over  the  inhabitant  of  London^ 
unconscious  that  there  is  a  bright  sun  and  a  clear  atmos^ 
phere,  a  grateful  verdure  a^nd  a  refreshing  breeze  *  with  day- 
spring  born/     p.  9. 

To  travel  near  Cambridge,  without  some  comment  upon  a 
place,  where  one  single  college  (Trinity)  boasts  the  names 
of  Bacon,  Barrow,  Bentley,  Dryden,  Newton,  and  Cotes"— 
,  *  a  Sextumvirate,  to  whi-cii  all  the  ages  cf  the  world  could 
with  difficulty  add  a  seventh' — in  a  tourist,  so  closely  coo- 
nected  with  letlers,  would  have  been  unpardonable;  and  to 
travel  through  Caxton,  without  some  reference  to  it's  double 
progeny,  Iviatthew  Paris  and  William  Caxton,  impossible. 
By  a  preposterous  mistake,  however,  the  account  oi^  the  lat- 
ter place  is  preceded  by  that  of  Huntingdon.  At  Hantins;* 
don  was  born  the  Buonaparte  of  £ng1and^  Oliver  GromweU: 
and  the  remembrance  of  this  event  introdoces  a  page  of 
political  reflection.  We  cannot  omit  noticing  the  zeal,  mth 
which  Mr.  M.  seizes  every  opportunity  of  displaying  his  pa-- 
triotism.  The  mention  of  Carausius  (whom  Matthew  of 
Westminster,  indeed,  characterizes  as  'a  iow*born  rapacious 
buccaneer)^  leads  him  to  exult  in  the  ancient  ascendancy 
of  our  navy,  which  (he  tells  us)  upwards  of  fifteen  hundred 
years  ago  '  rode  triumphant  in  the  Channel^  commanded 
the  mouths  of  the  Seine  and  the  Rhine,  ravaged  the  coasts  of 
the  ocean,  and  difl^used  the  terror  of  his  name  along  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean .'  p,  13.  And  on  a  view 
of  the  Alnwick  yeomanry'  in  arras  and  horsed,'  he  remarks^ 
as  a  source  of  triumphant  feeling, '  that  three  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  gallant  men  have  sprung  out  of  the  bosom  of  " 
society,  to  defend  the  inhabitants  ot  their  country'  (i.€^ 
fA^rmstf^/tesj' without  the  impulse  of  constraint,  or  the  wish  for 
remuneration  ;'  and  plumes  himself  on  living  in  this  age  of 
reviving  chivalry,  the  compatriot  of  such  a  race  of  heroes.^ 
p.  82. 
■      I »     ■  '  ■  ■    "■■ '      '         I-  ■  ■     ^  .  ■  ■  I  ■  .1 , ,    ,  ^ 

*  Audoeii.  r.pigr. 

t  His  words  are — Carpu^ius,  rx  inflmS  gcntc  procreatus — ingrcRtua  ^are 
cum  sociM  piratis  in  co-provinciaiibu»  iusulis  prsdia  diriplcbat,  civitates  etup« 
pida  nulU  parccndu  subvcrtcbat,  6cc  — a  cliaracter,  but  too  cioseiy  paraUeledy 
except  in  its  naval  fcataresj  b>  a  ferocious  advemurer  of  the  present  tia/« 
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The  sight  of  Burleigh  recals  to  his  rtiemory  the  ludicrotfi 
particulars  of  the  life^  of  GeofFry  Hudson^  the  celebrated 
dwarf,  who  was  there  served  up  at  table  in  a  cold  pie ;  and 
the  more  interesting  story  otthe  late  lovely  Countess  of  Exe- 
ter, which,  though  well  told,  is  so  generally  kngwn  that  it 
would  be  needless  to  transcribe  it. 

Mr.  M.  every  where  feels  the  full  force  of  Johnson's  obser- 
vation, that '  to  abstract  the  mind  from  all  local  emotion 
would  be  impossible  if  it  were  endeavoured,  and  would  btf 
foolish  if  it  were  possible  ;*  and  never  '  with  frigid  philoso- 
phy passes  indifferent  and  unmoved  over  any  ground,  which 
has  been  dignified  by  wisdom,  bravery*  or  virtue.'  The  bivth-» 
place  of  Newton  (Woolsthorpe,  near  Colsterworth,  Lincoln-^ 
shire)  claims  and  obtains  a  panegyrical  paragraph:  p.  94. 
and  the  JEmaihian  field  of  Tewton  (nearTadcastef^  York- 
shire) where  thirty  six  thousand  gallant  men,  P.  31,  ex- 
piated their  '  civil  dudgeon*  with  their  lives  draws  flrom  hini 
an  honourable  tear. 

The  authentic  paper,  written  by  the  great-grandfather  of 
Sir  William  Milner,  Bart.  '  stating  the  extraordinary  fact 
that,  in  his  most  extensive  trade  to  Hamburgh  (involving 
frequently  an  annual  return  of  seventy  or  eighty  thousand 
pounds)  during  a  period  of  forty-eight  years,  he  never  lost 
five  hundred  pounds  by  bad  debts  !  and  breathing  the  utmost 
religious  gratitude  and  public  benevolence,'  p.  33.  is  too 
long  to  be  extracted. 

The  account  of  York  is  brief,  but  good.  In  someofitV 
superlatives,  indeed,  we  recognize  the  partiality  of  one,  who 
describes  con  amort  the  scenes  of  his  earlier  life.  This,  how- 
ever, is  a  feeling  which  we  not  only  pardon,  but  approve  J 
for  we  pretend  not  to  the  virtuous  rigour  of  those  cosmopo- 
lites, whose  affections  vary  in  some  direct  power  of  th« 
distance  of  the  object,  and  who  (as  Kousseau  observes)  'love 
the  Tartars,  by  way  of  excuse  for  hating  their  neighbours.' 
We  delight  to  pace  with  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  in 
his  *  old  gallery,'  and  with  Pope  would  protect  an  *  old 
post  remembered  from  childhood  :'  and  we  thej'efore  hear 
with  pleasure  that '  the  cathedral  is  probably  the^Ws^  model 
ofgothic  architecture  in  the  world,'  p.  40;  that  the  '  dim 
religious  light,*  diffused  by  its  painted  glass,  exceeds  perhapv 
the  effect  of  any  other  place  of  worship  in  England,'  p.  41. ; 
and  that  the  western  doors  open  into  it's  middle  nave,  under 
the  highest  gotbic  arch  in  Europe.'     p.  43. 

If  after  this  we  smile,  when  we  are  told  that '  the  sleepTe  of 
Alt-hallow's  church  has  long  been  esteemed  one  of  the^'itesf 
pf  itskind^  p.  44 ;  and  that  the  asseaibly*room,  if  the  ban^ 
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quetting-house  at  Whitehall  be  excepted^  may  claim  the 
preference  to  any  other  room  ia  the  icmgdom^'  ib. ;  Mr. 
M.  may  rest  assured^  that  *  there  are  no  daggers  in  our 
smiles/ 

At  p.  60,  we  notice  what  appears  tons  'a  distinction  with* 
ont  a  difference/  between  the  habitation  of  the  monks  and 
the  monasteries,  which  renders  the  sentence  where  it  occurs 
nearly  uninteUigible:  and  at  the  bottom  oF  p.  6l^  the  allu- 
sion to  the  Isle  of  Atbelney,  as '  the  obscure  retreat  of  the 
founder  of  those  two  glories  of  England,  hei*  jurisprudence 
and  her  navy,  is  perhaps  ^  to  iraat  in  need  of  an  interpreter. 

At  Bishop- U^earmouth,  where  lately  resided  (for  the  sake' 
pf  all  the  best  interests  of  mankind,  we  wish  we  could  still 
8ay,with  Mr,  M.,  *  where  usually  resides*)  Dr.  Paley, 

—  Clarum  ct  vencrabile  nomen 
Gentibus, 

cur  traveller,  from  a  train  of  reflections  founded  upon  tlie 
^  Natural  Theology' of  that  writer,  concludes  that  ^  the  hand 
of  God  is  little  less  obvious,  and  assuredly  much  more  won*- 
derful,  in  his  operations  upon  the  human  will  and  under- 
standing, than  in  those  which  affect  the  grosser  objects  of  die 
lenses,'  p.  7K  :  and  be  suggests,  as  instances,  the  several 
iDstinctsof  the  mother  ordained  to  protect  her  ^hild,  the 
individual  impelled  to  protect  himself,  and  man  in  societj 
incited  by  sympathy  to  protect  the  species/  p.  72«  But 
alas  !  on  whom  has  Paley's  mantle  descended !.  or  who  shall 
wield  the  Pelian  (Qu.  Palcian,  Printer*s  Dev.)  spear !' 

In  what  Mr.  M.  sarcastically  throws  out,  p.  76,  on  the 
delivery  of  Charles  I.  by  the  Scots  to  his  enemies,  for  the 
purpose  'of  obtaining  the  arrears  of  four  hundred  thousand 
pounds  due  to  them,' he  seems  to  forget  what  Mr.  Laing  has 
said  upon  that  subieot,  though  the  work  in  question  was  pub- 
lished by  himself.* 

The  portrait  of  the  '  inferiour  Scottish  women,'  who  are  re- 

presented,  p.  94,  as  '  universally  short  and  brawny ».  with 

arid   skins  and  tarnished  complexion,  without  lily  tincture 

■■I       .i^.  ■   .  I  ■    ■■  I— ■  I        ■ I  - 1  ^  ■■■  —  .  I .        I  III  <    .. 

«  « Those  arrears  (that  acute  Iiistorian  remarks)  were  andoobtedly  doe :  tht 
; amount  was  ascertained  before  the  tiisptite  concerning  the  disposal*  and  tb% 
payment  was  undertaken  by  the  English  parliament  five  months  previous  t«i 
the  deKverj,  of  the  king.'  He  admits  indeed  that  *  the  coincidence,  however 
unavoidable^  between  that  event  and  the  actual  discharge  and  departnre  of 
their  army  affords  a  presumptive  proof  of  the  disgraceful  imputatiou  of  haviHg 
sold  their  king  ;'  but  he  successfully  vindicates  them  from  it,  by  a  con«iderattoa 
of '"the  uniform  tenor  of  their  political  conduct,  and  the  unvaric^d  object  of 
flieir  most  tecrcl  intrigues  (respecting  the  governavnt,  and  the  presl^teriaa 
church.'} 
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OD  tbe  i«ce  or  liny  pretensions  to  beauty/  is  not  so  attrac«> 
live  as  to  justify  the  repetition  of  it,  p.  153,  though  it  is  there 
additionally  stated,  with  regard  to  tbe  causes  ot  tbeir  i-epul- 
stveness,that  ^  their  featares  are  probably  hardened  by  ej:-* 
posure.to  the  severe  blasts  of  winter,  contracted  into  a  i|iost 
unsightly  grin  by  labour,-  soured  by  want  and  misery,  and 
oppressed  with  deep  dejection  of  spirit/  Snch  are  not  tbe 
races,  assuredly,  which  please  either  on  a  first  or  on  a  tenth 
inspection. 

Edinburgh  deserves  and  receives  a  large  portion  of  Mn 
M/s  attention.  The  panorama  sketch  of  it,  as  seen  on  the. 
approach  from  Leith  (p.  97,)  Holyrood-house,  the  advocate's 
library,  the  general  vigour  of  literature  in  Scotland  for  ttie 
last  fifty  years,  aud  the  particular  eminence  6f  its  medical 
school,  are  well  exhibited.  The  number  of  interesting  ob- 
jects indeed,  described  in  a  volume  of  less  that  three  Hun- 
dred pages,  implies  a  rapid  shifting  of  the  scene  :  but  as  three 
hundred  pages  was  not  a  necessary  limit  even  at  the  present 
price  of  paper,  when  it  is  no  longer*  folly  to  spare  it,'  aud 
l^ope  himself  might  have'escaped  a  sneer  for  his  parsimony, 
the  reader  may  perhaps  complain  of  tbe  speed  ofthejonmer^ 
and  contend  that  nature,  by  usually  coupling  bad  roaas 
with  magnificent  scenery,  has  given  a  practical  biAfa  of*  tiiQ 
iattention  which  such  scenery  demands.. . 

The  account  of  Dr.  William  Hunter,  and  bis  ra.UBeui»i,  fqU 
lows  the  mention  of  Glasgow;  and,  as  stating  the  ultimate 
destination  of  that  valaabie  collection,  is  here  inserted : 

*  Dr.  Wm.  Hunter  was  boro  in  l7tS,andeducated  at  this  univer- 
fthy.  Having  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  those  illustrious  ihstrutt- 
tors,  Cullen,  Douglas,  andSraellic,  he  acc^uircd  very  early  In  Lon-  • 
-•Ion  fame  and  fortune.  During  the  Grenville  administration  \rk 
\165^  he  solicited  the  grant  of  a  piece  oi  ground  in  tbo  Mews  for 
the  site  of  an  anatomical  theatre;  and  ofi'ered  in  return  to  ei^p^ud 
^fvcn  thoosr.nd  pounds  upon  the  building,  and  to  endow  a  pr^i^s- 
Borship  of  anatomy  in  perpetuity.  This  proposition  not  being 
received  \vith  the  attention.  M^hich  it  deserved,  he  erected  a  spacious 
house  in  Wind  mi  1 1 -street,  in^vhlch  he  left  an  extraordinary  coUection 
of  specimens  of  human  and  comparative  anatomy,  fossils,  shells^ 
Greek  and  Latin  books  of  the  first  and  early  additions  from  i4oO  to 
1480,  and  several  very  valuable  series  of  ancient  medals,  tiiewbola  . 
accumulated  at  an  ex  pence  of  more  than  sixty  thousand  pounds. 

*  ft  wiw  h\%  anxious  wish,  that  this  museum  should  remain  in  Loo* 
don;  but,  fceting  indignant  at  neglect,  he  piofected  seodiJigit  to 
Oxford.  Having  been  hcreagain  mortified  by  disappointment  h*- 
determined  that  Glasgow*  Col  lege  should  be  honoured  with  itVpps^ 
9ession :  and  accordingly,  in  his  will,  he  directed  that  it  should  be  iberft  • 
fiejposlted  thirty  years  after  his  deathj  and  bcqucathodv  ^ight.Oaet:t- 
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Mind  potiads  for  it's  augmentation  and  supports    Thtf  pfvserllMi' 
interval  will  have  elapsed  in  April  1813  ;  but  the  museum  is  to  be ' 
ient  as  soon  as  this  btiiMtng  is  ready  for  it's  reception,  which  will 
probably  take  place  in  1806«    The  fine  anatomical  preparations^ 
kowever,  it  is  t<o  be  feared,  will  be  destroyeil  by  removal; 

*  We  eotild  not  help  regretting  that  in  the  British  metropolis*^ 
ibe^exefae^iierof  national  wealthy  the  mart  of  universal  i^ommerce^ 
and  the  nesoKt  of  £i>re\gners  from  every  quarter  of  the  world — a  mu- 
aeum  should  still  be  wanting  commensurate  with  the  feelings  of  the- 
public  mind,  and  witii  the  claims  of  science  andof  literalQre  ;  and  w€» 
lanicnled  that  France  even  in  one  solitary  instance,  the  accessibility 
of  her  hoarded  treasures,  should  have  held  out  to  us  an  example^ 
which  we  had  hitherto  so  imperfectly  followed  !  '  ' 

*  In  the  midst  of  improvements  and  exertions  the  most  extraor^ 
dinary,  and  in  several  respects  the  most  judicious,  that  have  ever 
occurred  in  the  annals  of  mankind,  we  are  yet  defective  in  our 
public  literary  and  scientific  institutions.  Were  government  to 
lUford  any  assistance,  however  small,  the  wish  for  these  establish- 
ments is  so  strong,  and  the  collections  of  individuals  are  sonumerous, 
that  a  national  museum  would  soon  be  constituted  of  a  magnitude 
equally  honourable  aadmseliil  to  our  country;  and  we  should' not 
have  91  this  day  t&depkMPe  the  impending  removal  of  the  I^  untenant 
oolitcciott/ 

How  little  are  motives  knowo^  or  how  soon  are  they  forgot^ 
ten  !  Pass  but  a  few  short  years^  and  the  Glasgow  comaieT 
morator^overlooking  the  pique^wiil  celebrate  the  patriotism  of 
this  splendid  donation !  .  .  < 

We  envied  Mr.  M.  his  bird's  eye  view  from  the  top  of 
Dunbarton  Castle,,  r.  1£1  ;  but  we  exchanged  the  feeling  for 
that  of  admiration,  when  we  read  the  description  of  his  en^ 
trance  on  the  Highlands.  It  is  a  ^  bold-featured  majestic' 
copy,  and  worthy  of  its  original : 

*  We  soon  however  quitted  these  scenes  of  cultivation,  and  ad^ 
vanced  into  a  bold-featured,  mi^estic,  desolate  country,  where  we 
iirst  beheld  the  Highlands,  sweeping  along  in  that  wild  state  of  na* 
ture  which  produces  an  impression  perfectly  new  to  an.untravelled 
£ngtishman.  Here  the  tourist  forcibly  seizes  their  true  charactef* 
Mountain  aft^r  mountain  destitute- of  trees,  contiguous  in  position, 
but  irregularly  rolling  without  intermissiofi  or  npparent  termination  I 
and  the  wide  lakes  stretching  boldly  up  the  country,  amidst  the 
branching  chains  of  naked  hills :  yet  in  all  the  *  rude  and  indl- 
jesled'  mas%  resembling  what  we  may  suppose  Chaos  to  have  been 
(if  we  might  believe  the  tales  of  poets)  after  the  recent  separation 
of  it's  elesaentt,  befora  the  band  of  order  had  arranged  it  into  it's 
presents  symraetcy,  the  e3'e  finds  nothing  repellent,  but  is  stroeic 
wjth  the  simple  magnificence  of  nature,  e^ibiting  in  sublime  variety 
itT  stupendous  monuments.' 

'  Here  also  we  beheld  that  nakedness,  which  impross^  us  strongtv 
with  'be  opinion  that  these  regions  had  formerly  been  covered  with 
<^iT.  Rav.  Vol.  5.  Jngust^  1805.  C  c 
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ymtev ;  or  rather,  fpom  febeir  barreimetf,  that  they  musf  now  htx&  ^» 
exeet  resemblance  to  die  bottom  of  the  sea.  '  The  behef,  that  w^^ 
observed  the  Balieitt  eng les  of  one  moumlaiA  eonstantly  oppoaile  ti^- 
tl^  re-entering  ao^ics  of  its  adverse  neighbour  (an  appeamnoa;  laid 
to  be  observable  in  almtet  every  ooantry  >a  the  ¥w>ffid)  left  m» 
doubt  in  our  minds  of  the  great  revokitJOiM  which  have  ti^n  pliice 
on  the  eai th's  surface ;  and  disposed  us  lo  condude  thatf  as  those 
japunUiins  had  probably  at  some  very  iwnote  period  been  imiacreod 
io  the  sea,  so  might  they  again,  by  the  inoessaat  ivorkiDgs  of  th^ 
tide$  of  the  ^  great  waters/  and  in  the  immeasuiable  exblewce  of  Cb« 
wrorh)»  be  overwhelmed  in  the  depths  of  the  Atlaiitk ;  wlule  Aose 
pow  hidden  in  it's  bosom  may  roar*  their  tops,  enrkhed  with  beds  of 
tea-sbells,  the  objects  of  awe  and  of  perplexity  to  the  astsoaished 
travieUer^' 

The  Httle  sketchy  likewise,  of  the  margin  and  stirface  of 
IiOch*long  is  graphic  enough  for  the  pencil  of  Gray : 

.   '  A  few  miBi^)  huls,  here  ^nd  there  a  oaked  humuMi^»  and  at 
iotervals,  a  boat  on  tbfs  lake  with  a  Asberman  and  his  boy. 

*  A  drizzling  rain  gave  a  thick  davknest  to  the  natural  diogioesi 
of  the  lake»  the  eJSe^t  of  which  was  stiH  iarthmr  augmented  by  tha 
Mrw^  that  dttog  to  the  shores  and  cQck**  «nd  lode  on  the  turlajoa 
or  the  mournfully  dashing  waves ;  and  by  the  lowering  cIoumU  which 
efrvcloped  in  obscurity  thjp  tops  of  the  ii^\\  md  th^e^  a  &u\>lim^  f  ud 
twful  majesty  over  t^is  dreary  reglpn.  Th^  sides  of  tl^  lak9 
Xlrctched  along  without  tlie  intervention  oftrees^  dr  the  relief  of  any 
Vegetation  upon  it's  banks ;  and  a  solUai^'  V^^^  slowly  moving  acros3^ 
appeared  to  us  almost  as  passii\g 

*  the  melancholy  flood, 
With  that  grim  ferryman  which  poets  write  of, 

'       Into  the  kingdom  of  perpetual  m|;ht«'^   '  F.  128. 

The  twelflh  chapter,  p.  151^  coi^i^itn^  of  general  remarks 
tpon  the  Highlangers,  is  well  written,  and  appears  to  be  ac- 
ictirate.  It  opens,  hofvever,  with  a  Comment  npon  bare  feet, 
Which  has  been  made  twice  or  thrice  before,  mi^.  M..  3oc» 
.liot  seem  to  a^lmit,  with  respect  to  the.  Scottish  l^ssi^^,  ^he 
partial  applicgition  pf  Uie  *  f^^uimr^  ijfsafortm  €st*  of  the  aa- 
ciente. 

^  The  mponUght-sccne  hy  the  side  of  l«ooh-Wo£»  v.  164, 
bursting  upoa  the  trav^Ueis  after  tliey  Jbiad  beea  winding  till 
4ieiM^ '  laidaighi  among  the  mountains,  may  Vie  with  amy 
thing  of  a  siioilar  kind  :  we  ahaoal  fek  from  it  the  heart's 
ddigbt  experiencod  by  HoKiar^s  sAtephend. 

B«  we  are  expatiating  with  too  much  detail;  or  we  could 
•Bpcfcify  many  more  passages  dfeservinc  commendation,  and 
jnany  in  which  emendation  is  required,  e.  g.  His  commonly 
allowed,  that  the  children  employee!  in  our  English  ^a^nu* 
factories  are  Bot  in  general  judiciously  treated :  Uf  this  Ntr. 
^I•  adduces  a  striking  inslance  in  tW  ^  meagrcj  pat&yind 
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i^vkie^  arlizaos  of  Blrtimghaio,  i^.  9S6.  Why  tkeo  cUdl 
be  iw»t  procure^  or  iuiving  proDured,  why  «lid  he  not  insert*. 
^&&k^  aecount  of  Mr.  Dale's  Qod»  of  i aivs  (or  the  gb^ernine^ 
tof  his  y (hi t?hfut subjects?  p.  180,  We  woiiM'ha!;ve  excused 
him  h-alf-a-dozcn  fcc»//f^/t>>i»s^  for  oheprpspectiveglance  of  so 
liseftil  a  t»nth?ncy  as  this* 

That  we  may  not  expose  Oilrselvrs  to  recrimination  andct 
this  heatli  we  exlract  the  [)a3sag;e  relative  to  Gretna-g.reen> 
With  the  hope  of  influencing  some  hesiti,iting  damsels,  front 
motivos  of  delicacy  if  not  ofduty^  to  sublimit  to  be  married 
south  of  the  Tweed: 

*  At  Orema-*reen>  \ve  had  the  tiuriosity  to  call  upon  the  Wgh- 
priest  of  Hyincn.  It  was  at  an  caily  hour  in  the  inoVjlini;,  and  w^ 
tottld  not  be  favoured  with  his  sotiety,  without  payi^tj  jt*S  price  ia 
whiskey.  A  quart  of  this  liefy  spirit  he  drank  beford  his  breakfast. 
He  told  U5,  that  he  had  married  upwards  of  fifty  cftufplesih  a  ytar}^ 
that  somiE?times  they  came  in  coaches  and  six,  Anci  sometimes  ox\ 
fbot*  and  that  his  charge  for  performing  the  ceremony  varied,  from? 
fifty  gfuineas  to  a  bottle  of  his  favourite  h(jUor. 

\Ve  rejoiced  to -find,  that  these  dlsgracttftil  marriages*  v^efe  lookedt 
upon  by  the  inhabitants  as  vile  and  scandalous «  A  father,  who  may 
be  doubtful,  of  his  daughter's  discretion,  could  not  act  more  \vij|ely 
than  in  taking  her  to  hear  their  bumiliatinjg  scfoffi,  and' the  nauseous 
anecdotes  toid  by  the  Pontiff  himself.  If,  after  thiS)  sh^  should  losd 
that  dfelicacy  which  is  the  proper  guardian  of  every  virtue,  sho 
tofight  indeed  be  regn^led  as  abovie  aH  shame.  '     ^ 

That  seX)  whose  generous  minds  set' nk>  bounds  to  their  affecliotii 
little  suspect,,  uhilo  they  are  flyingfou  the  wiitgBi^l  love  and  ia  th« 
arms  of  some  needy  adveatureri  thit  excluded  from  the  only  nespec^ 
table  inn  at  the  place  ibey  are  t^  descend  into  a  miserfrUe  pot*hou^  | 
or  that  the  connubial  knot  is  to  be.  tied  by  aH  old  drun.kar^di  witht 
out  the  slightest  pretence  to  the  sacerdqtal  chi^acter ;  ^it^ht^t  <^veii 
H  syllable  of  the  niarriascHceremony,  and  io  the' presence,  ifludee4 
any  witnesses  are  thought  necessary,  of  the  very  dress  of  soeiety/ 

The  ^  ramble  about  PatterdaV  p.  SOQ,  wliefe  w^  too  have 
rambled  with  exquisite  delight,  and  of  uhicli  we  retain 
a  /a  modedt  Mawman  some  vivid' rec6llcct}t}tts,  may  ^crv^  as  ^ 
specimen  of  our  tourist's  style  of  composition  t 

*  From  atrising  ground  behind  tho  village,  we -caught  a*  beMtCiftfl 
view  of  the  lake  (as  represented  in  the  annexed  plato)r  with  the  in« 
tercstiog  fore- ground  of  a  quiet  and  romantic  group  of  cottages 
scattered  round  the  church,  and  thefipc  woods  of  Gowbarr9w,  con- 
trasted with  the  gigantic  and  naked  precipices  of  Place-fell  on  the 
opfiosito  side  of  the  ^ater,  in  the  distance. 

WVs  returned  by  the  same  way  to  Keswick  {  and  as  the  day  im- 
proved in  brightnest^  the  clood^  disap^pearing  from  the  tops  of  the 

c  c  a 
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$6S^  Mawman's  Exeur$ion  to  He 

mauntainsi  discUsed  their  huge  masses  in  unwieldy  magnificetiGfr' 
Now  we  beheld  Saddie-back  with  his  four  deep  fissures,  and  behind, 
but  above  hiro,  Skiddaw,  with  his  Parnassian  top.  The  sun  shone . 
with  imperfect  and  occasional  splendour ;  and  the  partial  opacity  to , 
which  this  gave  rise,  uniting  and  darkening  the  natural  shades,  added 
considerably  to  the  sublimity  of  their  appearance,  .and  g^ve  their 
cavities  and  projections  double  effect. 

About  a  mile  before  we  reached  Keswick,  we  entered  a  field  ad- 
joining to  the  road,  to  view  the  remains  of  a  druidical  temple* 
These  consist  of  about  forty  large  oblong  stones,  placed  upright,  in 
nearly  a  circular  figure  of  thirty  yards  diameter.  On  the  eastern 
side,  within  the  circumference,  are  a  few  stones  of  smaller  magni- 
tudttt  so  disposed  as  to  form  a  square  of  five  yards ;  which  may  have 
been  allotted  for  the  performance  of  their  rites,  for  the  distribution, 
of  justice,  or  for  the  use  of  persons  of  distinction. 

The  situation  commands  a  noble  view ;  but  it  is  not  possible  that 
distinct  stones,  placed  in  the  rudest  manner,  should  produce  any 
satisfaction.  Tenacious  memory,  however,  recollecting  the  terrible 
power  possessed  by  those  priests,  theirinfiictiou  of  torture,  and  their 
offering  of  human  sacrifices,  may  probably  afford  some  pleasure^ 
as  that  power,  those  tortures,  and  those  sacrifices^  are  uow  happily 
no  more.' 

Ajt.p.  £18>  we  object  to  the  use  of  the  word  coils,  as  itpr 
plied  to  any  streaui  but  the  '  Sti/j  mviesinterfusa*  of  classi- 
cal fable.  But  incurious  or  incautious  writers  have  in  cer- 
tain'  circumstances^  ubiplura  vUcnt,  an' acknowledged claioi 
tQ  indulgence;  and  under  this  bead  we  are  not  disposed  to 
deuy  the  legitioxacy  of  Mr.  M.'s  pretensions. 

Buttermere  iotroduces  a  short  account  of  the  unfortunate 
young  woman,  ^  whose  recent  injuries  have  excited  so  much 
public  atteatioo.'  p.  d23.  It  introduces  likewise^in  a  wanner 
aomewbat  less  d*prepos,  a  disquisition  upon  the  useful  art  of 
eating,  as  practised  by  the  Eeyptians,  the  Greeks^  and  the 
Goths :  but  as  it  mingles  with  tlie  notions  of  ancient  toicures 
a  broad  hint  to  those  of  modi^m  bre<^^  extracted  .from  a 
novel  intituled  Hermsprong,  we  forgive  the  violence  of  the 
digression  for  the  sake  of  the  occasional  occupants  of  the 
'E^ptiau  ball,  who  may  have  the  Spartan  virtue  to  profit  by 
it ;  though  which  of  them  will  commute  his  turtle-soup  and 
Champagne  for  black-broth  and  the  Eurotas!  '  Fd  duo,vd 
ncmoJ 

Liverpool  is  well  described.  Its  institution  for  '  the  bene- 
fit of  the  blind/  indeed,  Mr.  M.  has  been  spared  the  office  of 
celebrating,  having  found  it  so  admirably  done  to  his  hands 
by  W.  Smyth,  esq.  fellow  of  St.  Peter's  college.CambridBe  ; 
whose  beautiful  English  lyric  upoD  that  cstabOshment  he  has 
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Highlands  of  Scotland  339 

judiciously  inserted,  p,  251.  The.  compliment,  however, 
paid  to  the  West-Indian  ducks  in  London,  oughtio  have  been 
more  comprehensive ;  as  others,  of  at  least  equal  extent  and 
importance,  have  lately  been  opened  there  for  the  accommo- 
dation  of  the  East-Indian  and  general  shippings 

Warwick-castle,  P.  2/1,  conjures  up  a  train  of  titles 
iDOor  author's  imagination,  and  the  ages  of  chivalry  bloom 
anew.  The  accompanying  remarks  are  good :  and  the  ac- 
count of  the  Bacchanalian  vase,  we  believe,  perfectly  accu- 
rate. It  is  a  proud  circumstance  for  England,  that  she  hail^ 
accumulated  her  monuments  of  the  departed  grandeur  of 
'  the  eternal  city/  without  giving  her  good  name  in  exchange 
for  them.     Not  so  has  the  Louvre  grown^' 

Scilicet  et  rcrutn  facta  est  pukberrima. 

At  St.  Albans,  Mr.  M.  is  reminded  of  the  prophet  of  the 
arts,'  Lord  Bacon;  of  whom  Addison  has  said,  that  he 
possessed  '  the  jsound,  distinct^  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
Aristotle,  with  all  the  beautiful  light  graces  and  embeUisb^ 
ments  of  Cicero/  And  a  character  of  the  ever  to  be  la- 
mented Six  William  Jones  is  subjoined,  from  a  late,  poem  bjr 
Mn  Wrangham  on  '  the  Restoration  of  Learning  in  toe -East/ 

The  whole  is  wound  up  in  the  following  paragraph : 

*  Memory,  hurrying  over  scenes  so  dissimilar  in  character  and  so 
rapidly  shifted,  kept  the  imagination  in  a  pleasing  state  of  activity, 
and  produced  an  infinite  assemblage  of  combinations,  over  ivhich 
the  mind  wandered  in  vain  for  a  distinct  object.  We  were  upon  the 
whole,  however,  powerfully  impressed  wStli.  the  conviction,  that 
our  tour  had  exhibited  an  abundant  variety  of  pictui^sque  scenery, 
and  the  most  extensive  field  of  reflection ;  whether  we  chose  to  com- 
pare the  rude  simplicity  of  a  highland  village  with  the  courtly  mag* 
.iiificence  of  Edinburgh,  aad  the  commericai  splendour  of  Glasgow, 
or  to  contrast  the  poverty  of  a  highland  peasantry  with  the  comforts 
of  wealthy  manufacturers.  The  extremes  of  iukuriance  and  barren- 
ness,  of  indolence  and  industry,  alternately  met  the  eye;  and  we 
were  disposed  to  believe,  that  no  two  individuals  had  ever  before 
experienced^  in  the  same  period  of  tiine  (a  mouth)  so  employed, 
more  of  iiiterest,  or  more,  of  gratification. 

'  We  had  uniformly  enjoyed  fine  weather,  kind  friends,  and  g^ood 
health.  With  such  feelings  as  these,  how  can  it  be  said  that  **  re* 
collection  is  but  a  revival  of  vexations  f*  It  was  melancholy  that 
Uttered  this,  and  it  is  prudent  to  avoid  such  gloomy  notions*  The  - 
^reat  art  of  life  i^  to  think  favourably  of  every  thing,  and  to  have 
desirable  objects  in  expectation ;  with  such  a  disposition,  *  recol- 
lection will  be  a  revival  of  pleasures/ 

^  On  our  entrance  into  London  through  Finsbury,  admiring  tlie 
^.a^ificcnce  of  tbe  houses  and  the  |;randeiir  of  the  square,  and  be*- 
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9g#  Drunken  Bftfmby's  four  Joarnetf% 

kolcliftgllTe  wesltfa  ^f!i|ptoye^  all  aroxmd,  we  w«re  disposed  4o4H>»* 
gratulftVe  lorune  un  Ibe  gifts  wiiich  she  bestows ;  but  we  remeoihercd 
thi)  answer,  wbicb  %\v^  \i  said  to  bavc  delivered  in  a  stern  voice;  *•  I 
give  not,  but  lend  ^  great  interest' — and  ve  bid  our  beads  ifi  tbQ 
midst  of  smoke,  of  toil,  and  of  beart-rendin^  jealousies/ 

'  Perh^pg  indeed  Mr.  M.  hardly  sa*\r  enough  of  highland 
life,  by  reaching  ho  higher  a  latitude  than  that  of  Invetary, 
Lut  he  saw  a  great  deal  of  its  naked  and  distinctive  charac- 
ter. Hd  seems  likewise  to  liave  been  evtiy  where,  in  tliis  part 
<>f  his  tour,  too  deeply  impressed  with  '  the  miserable  condi* 
f ion"  of  these  mountaineers;  and  occasionally  to  have  for- 
gotten one  of  his  own  subsequent  remftrks,  that '  the  beggar 
who  »uns  himself  by  the  road -side,  and  tile  monarch  who 
stalks  upon  his  terraoe  may  perhaps  have  nearly  equal  enjoy- 
ment.' F.  *240.  In  one  of  those  Jeremiades,  he  misapprehends 
Dp  Beddoes^  advice  relative  to  ^  d^velling  among  cows  ;*  p, 
J35,  St  cohabitation  recommended  by  that  physician,  not  to 
preserve  good  health,  hut  to  recal  jit  when  banished  by  a 
disease  hitherto  reputed  mortal. 

Upob  the  TVhole^  wehave  been  much  gratified  by  Mr,  M/a 
^our.  Tlie  few  omissions  or  mistakes, which  we  have  noticed, 
only  prove  the  *  sad  imperfection  qS  all  human  things '  I^fii} 
'$st  ab  omniparte  htatum^  is  a  maxim,  in  substance  much  older 
llfaai]  Horace,  3ut;  if  Mr.  M;  judges  as  well  as  he  exeentes^ 
which  h  the  more  arduous  departmeht  of  the  two,  we 
will  venture  to  assure  the  public,  that  they  wiH  not  often 
neet  whh  fais  pobKoationa  at  the  perfumers'  in  fiandrrtfeel^ 
teat thetrunk^fflakefft in  St.  Paul's choroh-yar^l. 

It  would  be  injustice  to  the  artista  employed.  Tinner  and 
Heath,  not  to  notice  with  strong  approbation  the  three  plates 
(of  Inverary^  Loeh-lomond^  and  ratterdale)  wbicb.  acoom* 
pany  this  volunie* 


Art.  VII;— JDrttnien  ^amabtf^sfaur  Jourtuys.  tc  tie  North 
of  Euglau4.     eva.    7*.    Harding.    I8Q5, 

WE  are  much  obliged  to  the  anonymous  re-publi's'h6r  of 
thifl  pleaisant  little  Jiook.  Drunken  fiarnah^,,  whether  he 
lived  in  1634  or  not,  whether  he  wrote  the  ^glish  aa  well 
as  Latin  in  this  volume  or  ctot,  was  a  very  clever,  hun^ourousx 
jolly  fellow,  and  we  shall  proceed  to  make  onr  readert  a<;-» 
quainted  with  his  character  by. extracts  from  h^  JoncQd«. 
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We  hB^  oto]y  to  ptairiM  HisI  we  tio  mt  vieir  Ikim  itilii  tbii 
curk>fiitjr4>f  ratiquaiiMiSy  btii  with  the  iofevest  which  t^^f 
observer  of  huiteii  Ditote  masft  take  in  thd  ffcMes  of  «ffe  whoj 
like  Fal^iaff,  eominends  bivtgaremens  by  his  wi%  aadt  bendeft^ 
adds  the  potgfi«ilcy  of  da^ical  alhiaion  to  his  ori)nDaI  Stroked 
or  humours  .He  it  mp^ioted.  to  be  the  man  of  wboia  tbelM 

•  Bfernnby,  BaVimby,  (hoTirt  bwn  drinking, 
lic$A  tt*?l  b J  «hy  hb^cj  and  thy  «y^  winking ;   ' 
Drunk  m  Rkl^taond,  dniuk  at  Dov^r, 

*    Dnmk  at  M«M«^mU^  Udd  dintdc  ail  oVdv  ' 

;    HeyBamaby^l  tekte^t for* warning. 
Be  fio.moie  drunk^  nocdrjr  ia  a  rooraing/ 

These  four  Journeys^  backwards  and  forwards^  into  the 
North,  are  recorded  in  monkish  rhyme,  with,  of  course/ no 
fegard  to  metre,  but  with  much  fivelihess  of  imaginalioii* 
We  say  MmagiYiation/  for  we  believe,  ]>rnnken  Barnaby  saw 
most  things  double.  Though  we  do  not  think^  as  his  editdr 
does,  his  learning  and  his  orunkenness  at  all  irreconcikable^ 
or  that  it  is  wonderfal  so  good  a  ischolar  should  be  fond  of 
BQch  low  company.  Nothing,  we  may  venture  to  assert,  la 
ihore  common.  As  to  drunkenness,  Ennius,  we  are  told  by 
Horace^ 

f  ^^—  DUDquam  nisi  potas  ad  arma 
Prosilult  diceoda,' 

filmadf,  Homer>  AnadreoA,  ai^d  itiaity  othen  of  the  an^ 
^^tentsy  as  well  as  the  moderna,  stand  lAxin  record  as  tfahrrty 
xM  seills^  and  really  w<  are  inclined  to  believe  that  if  drink- 
infi^  at sisted  them  in  their  bompositions,  it  was  the  sole  eaos^ 
l>r  Balrnaby'h  e  jcceflknce ;  the  v^y  fountain  from  which  all  Ms 
-Wftftowed. 

But  though  '  ale  was  Bamab/s  darling,'  be  was  a  lover  of 
women  also^  and  unlike  him  wnose  epitaph  (incert,  aucto.) 
toys, 

Qid'jacfel  liic»  tattt^  v$m  "^ag^avit  amore 
Ut  daret  uxor!  basia  sola  eado — 

never  failed  to  i^ote  ttH  tb$  ^teUy  hofrtesdes  that  feH  in  his 

way.  '    '  '      ...•-•.''■' 
^fter  pasdng  through  Banbury^  where  he  shews  us  he  is 
.>?  Puri^tanrr  .      ;      ' 

felem  fadentem  furem,     .  Haafiag  of  his  cat  oa  Moqchyt 

^nsd  Sabbatho  stravit  nureW   for  bUiDg  Qfft  noose  on  Sonday  ! 
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|9t  Drunken  BuimaiyUfolir  Jdtti^fys 

Jiec9fl9«0l0i  Oxferdj^faeiewe  fnaj  remaric  tlM|»  Mhedees  ti6i 
tall  U9  be  wasedncated  there,  en v  more  tbao  at  Cambridge  when' 
|ie  pRsaes  through  that  town,  ne  probably  did  not  belong  to' 
irither  Univeraty.  for  be  does  not  omit  to  inform  ns,  be  wa9 
born  at  Appleby  in  Westmoreland,  when  be  afrif^a  ^ere ; 
nOjr^  perhaps,  that  his  name  was  HarriDgtoB,  when  pasfr- 
ing  through  the  place  of  that  name,  in  short,  the  conjeo- 
fures  of  Barnaby's  commentators  are  very  uncertain  one3> 
^3id  ire  must  rapk  him  with  Phalaris  and  Pythagoras,  and 
^e  other  great  men  who  have  flourisbtd  in  dom>tfiil  ages, 
and  of  whpse  birth,  parentage,  and  education,  enough  only  is 
)cnown  to  sharpen  the  ingenuity  of  the  inventors  of  absurd 
liypotheses,  and 'to  inflame  the  anger  of  their  equally  absurd 
pppon^euts, 

'  Diit  to  return  to  Barnaby — ^who,  good  man !  little  thought 
he  sliould  excite  so  much  of  the  attention  of  posterity,  whet 
He  walked  qr  rode  four  pr  six  miles  a  day  to  gr  from  the 
North,  and  intoxicated  himself  at  every  alehouse  in  his  wa^', 
At'T^^oodstoct  he  makes  a  moral  reflection  upon  Fair  Uot 
^ainohd— and  prerers  his  living  hostess,  *^  mille  mortals  R07 
sAmundis/  At  Mansfield  he  leaves  his  love  in  doubt,  Her^ 
^e  wight  compare  him  to  ^neas  leaving  Dido — but  we  shall 
Wave  this  opportunity  in  favour  of  other  more  classical  critics, 
and  go  on  with  our  friend  Drunken  Barnaby  to  Overbowles', 
:wbere  be  goes  to  Church,  and  falls  asleep  fn  th^  middle  of 
the  sermon  ;  but  observes,  that  the  parson's  nose  v^as  red ; 
io^epd  he  isjrathor  ijrreverecLt  in  bis  sarcasms  uponi^^  mats* 
^ers  an.4  learniug  of  the  clergy.  But  Barnaby  lived  40  old 
times*  4^  Wetnerby  lie  meets  wHh  another  frail  fairil{ie-*-r 
]but  let9  qs  int9  ^  trait  of  character,  whicli  shews  his  coumge 
fipl  to  have  ^ean  eqpal  \o  \m  »HScpptibility  of  th^  tender 
passion.  At  Kighley  he  gives  us  the  first  proof  of  bis  po<^ 
Ijc^lpoyrpr^: 

f  Vcni  IC4gh1e]f ,  iibi  montes  *  thence  to  Ki^hley,  where  arc  moui^ 

Minitantes,  Tiri  fontes,  tains 

Ardui  collet,  aridas  yaljefi,  Steepj  t)iretl*nin^|  ltvia(  fii^antaini  1 

leti  tamen  sunt  sodales,  Rinn?  tilb,  and  mtt^  taftie^ 

Fettivantes  et  jucundi,  Tet  b6n  sociof  and  |^ood  ft(lk>^s  1 

Af  they  were  tile  woriTs  controller^.* , 


4f  f i  dflp^  ^Mit  muiiiUf* 


We  sh^U  not',  however,  pay  Bamaby  the  cnmpliftu^pt  rf 
f(4lowinff  him  regularly  through  his  Journal,  ^iit  ei-traCt  1^ 
^w  desultory  paiMgea  from  ite  moal'fttribtiiff^peffts^r'He  pro 
mhes  to  tett  us,  r.  30^  what  heliked^  and  wbaftiiedialiked  ib ' 
his  travelfir*^    '-         '   ^  V  ,^       .. -'     -•        ; 
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.'  ^MtfNofiiAUfibof  aii£t  ^fiiil«ttMi«ie,'fti^t»MiKell^'     ^ 

duiddilexsqvicquid^dif  WhatlloTdl,  what  I  ham?     ..        .  vf 

Pontes,  ibnte^t  moiiteflf  vaUen^  Bridgeg,*  fouoAaiDSt  nvouaUins,  Tallki^ 

CaukU,  cellas,  coUes,  callesy  Hilts,  cells,  binocks,  highways,  «halloin» 

Viar,  yiftaf,  vicos,  Tices,  Paths,  towDS»  Tillages,  and  trenches  i 

CaatBS*.  caitfMtv  jBoetricei.*  Ch»te,  cboise,  cfattry,  menry  ^woiclin.^  * 

•  Bat  he  leaves  bis  readers  tx>  disiitiguish  between  the  ob^ 
jecU  that  were  to  his. taste  or  distaste;  though  not  wttboat 
a  clue>  in  the  siories  of  his  amours^  and  drinking  bouts^  and 
easy  journie^  Xh^re  U  surely  aome  spirit  in  the  loUowhig^ 
lines ; 

•  *  J^enim  mnndom  fiotom  *  For  (be  worU,  I  so  far  |itise  it, 
Tanti  esse  <^uanti  potum  But  for  liquor  i*d  despise  it-; 
Semper  duxi  i  mori  mailem  Thousand  deaths  Vd  rather  die  too, 
Nobikm ^uam Titaie  attam 9  Than  oM  ale  mine eneniy  tooi 
Sobrtnsv  similis  apparet  9gao  #  Sobta-,  lamblike  do  I  vioder  t  ' 
JB>rii]s,  Alexaadro  Magno^*  Dniaky  Vm  stout  as  ll»nder,* 

From  his  quotations^  as  well  as  his  own  verses,  Dnrofcen 
Barnaby  appears  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  La^ 
tin  classics.  At  Dunchurch,  he  says^  there  are  many  ^ obbers^ 
fa^  be  did  not  fear  them :    .  .  . 

**  Cantat  vacuus  viator/  *  Safe  be  sings  whose  purse  is  empty** 

There  are  numeroos  indications  of  a  similar  natoie 
tbrottgbout  the  book. 

.    We  shall  now  copy  a  notice  or  two  hom  the  index^  wbidi 
is  an  epitome  of  Barnaby's  ouxle  of  life*       r 

'  ColesbiU ;  the  butchei^s  wife  there,     p.  43. 

*  Leave  taken  of  all  the  places  (about  150  in  nambei)^  he  alwqfs 
^t  drunk  at  in  the  road,  from  P.  115  to  123« 

'  *  Litcltfield ;  where  he  borrowed  money  of  an  old  usursTv    IP.  43« 

*  Mere^in;^  Mer/f  .with  his  landlady  Joan,    p;  4dw 

'  TossQler;  where  be  sate  up  iMoight.    9*  47*       -     - 

*  Wedon  ;  where  he  vomited..;   »•  47-    .  •'    •  i  ' 

*  York ;  wbe|?e  he  lay  with  the  weaver's  wife.'    p.  93f 

.       *  Barnaby,  Barnaby,  &c/ 

,     At  \V;findsfoF4>  betvycea  ^^Dtion-^nd  St^i^ft^d^  ^Jamahy 
.gave  oc5:^8ion  for  a  story  that  instill  told  there,  andisdeed 
^^flh^.CHPCMmstfinpes  of.jwhich,  there  is.a  piafiir^  oterilie 
^oor  of  the  principal  jpp,    Bfirnaby  is  there  seen  to  this  day  • 


t  England^  amongft  all'  aatioas»  is  noifc  inll 
Of  hil]%wilsy.btidg«%  sbBKhi^vame^  m^ 
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'  '■> 
floating  d^wa  the  livw  oa  «  hnj^cock.    HeAIr  litdlMlf  tell  tfee 

story—*  *  V 

.>  *  Ttldsprato  pfcrBftmlii  '  On  a  hayftKcK  sltt^i^  filtnidlyt 

t>oriniens  tomuleuter  ftM#  tile  Hver  rose  and  took  me  ronndlj 

RimBniipt  et  me  oqpH,  Dort^  tke  ctAmi  i  feeple  tty*d^ 

B^  in  flumeii  alte  rapit ;  Sleepin^r  4k>wn  tiie  ftretm  I  ln*d : 

*'i)iioniam  i'  Cloinant « « Nuper  enro<  Where  hwatj^  ^volji  tiieyt  froia  Gitai- 
A  Waasforiii'briss  in  Ang^lo-terra.*        land  ? 

1^0 ;  from  tl*ansrorl1i-t>rigB  in  Engtand.* 

Ri^  desctiptioh  of  Bttrleigh,  thefi  anitihabited^  has  som^ 
bumour  in  iL 

<  y^i9adei^  lifcet  Kranuit         *  Theoce  M  Burielgli,*  thdne^  t^ras 

6ant  fornaces  fine  fntno,  "w  inter, 

froniplilaria  giiie  promo^  No  Are  did  the  diimney  enter* 

Clara  ]^Kta«li1ittMi  dome  f  Buttries  wilhMl  bntlerff  g^MvM* 

i>  camini  sine  fbcoy  fHately  gatei  ii«^4wiifle  mfded } 

St  culiila  £ae  c6^uo  I  Hoafry  chimbeyrl*  with^ot  ini6Le  too^ 

ClamanSf  domum  6  inanem !  Hungry  kitchens,  without  cook  too.  * 

BeioiwM  Edi*v  famemi  RollewiDg  aloud,  O  empty  Woaderl 

Qumam  habitant  iatra  muios  i  ^ho^  strait  lesoiinded*  bim^. 

K^spiranat^ho,  mures  ;  \^o  inhabits  this  vast  trtrick  bouse  ? 

flitii  bfrtfeir,  homen  hatMc ;  Edio  made  n/jfiy,  the  titmouse : 

£cho  respoodebat,  Abi.*  Ominous  cell!  Nodb-ud«0atbemis8ir^ 

£dao  answer  made.  Begone,  sir,' 

At  Poxnfret^  Bamaby  makes  sage  remarks  upon  the  fate  of 
Fkhttrd  \\\b  Secdnd  aAd  Edward  the  Fifth's  tw6  uncles  mur- 
dered in  Pomfret  castle.  And  with  more  metdciil  Accuracy 
%hm  usbai^  fdr  BttrAaby's  Terses  are  inostly  ryihttiea}^  be 
Subjoins  in  a  note  the  following  distich : 

Regibus  Anglomm  dcdlt  arx  tula  dira  rutnaaa^ 
Hoc  titi^  fiiium  cenlei  Sttourte » ttittm« 

.This^  a$bi6  ^ditoiT.  saysi  fijlea.tbedal^  of  BariHtb/s  trayel« 
}ing  or  writiB$,  tD  the  p^ritkl  of  thvdvil  w«r*i  Of  mrsab/s 
four  Journeys^  thtte  wer^  befec^  the  present/  fe«ilr  editi<His. 
The  first  printed  probably  between  16S5  nnd  l^SO,  i:i  it  \ias 
a  frontispiece  engraved  by  Wto^  Marshall,  who  flonrisbed 
during  tnat  space  of  time.  In  1716  waft  published  the  next 
edition^  with  a  Latin  address  to  the  reader^  instead  of  the  for* 
9fm  £liqlUh  (AM.  tttie  second  editor  gave  no  fei^ditibnai 
'tit<bf%]iAlibD  ^bbcerning  Bdrttaby  >3fcepe  th^tlle  n^  <^gm- 
'4Adte  df  Ctacfdid^  which  upon  ^katt)ih^tidtl>  has^rot^  to  be 


*  This  house  is  the  leveret's  bash, 
t  liy,  tbecbimfl^S'titpbj. 
^  fiebfi'a  jkabeepcff  «f  •  Modi 
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|BD  Ufifoiiodad  tefon.  Atliifd  edition  in  1783^  added  m 
English  advertise^ient,  and  an  index*  A  fourth^  which  ii~ 
the  latest^  was  printed  in  17749  with  no  variation  from  the 
preceding.  The  present,  or  fifth  edition  of  Drunken  Barna* 
by,  has  added  an  adveriiiienient,  which  contains  the  above 
information,  and  which,  although  we  do  not  ourselves  think 
it  of  the  leastimporf  ance,  as  many  do,  we  have  communicat- 
ed to  our  readers.  A  much  stronger  inducement  to  retA 
Drunken  Bnrnaby  is  his  rich  and  peculiar  vein  of  humour. 
At  Darlington,  in  his  last  journey,  he  married,  but  his  love  for 
kis  pot  of  ale  was  stronger  than  bis  love  for  his  wife, 

«  Pocnb  nocth  dunt  yrDgwiimn»  *AU  nigrht  long  bt  th*  poti  tarry *d,' 
Ac  si  Aoiidum  nfiptus  essem*'        Ai  if  laad  ne'er  been  marry 'd. 

He  now  retires  to  his  native  county,  Westmoreland,  and 
enters  into  the  trade  of  a  horsedealer ;  in  the  tricks  of  which 
business  he  letus  know  thai  he  was  verv  expert ;  and  with  the 
wantonness  of  ex  travagantbttmour  tells  tts  how  to  make  a 
idow  h(Mrse  mend  his  pace : 

'  <  Ut  ftlftcrkAp  Hat  file  *  Where  to  miicken  'em  PII  fell  ye» 

Ilia  mordkaot  a^ili/  I  put  quick  eels  into  their  beOy.* 

There  is  another  strong  instance  of  this  hyperbolical  sort 
of  wit,  this  talent  for  hoaxing  his  neighbours, wnich  Drunken 
Barnaby  so  eminently  possesses  : 

'    <  OpiMiini  iiiiieiit  eliH  *'  Ifere  the  towntmto  ai«  smaltid, 

Paalo  sfNcmm  amrtari.  That  their  i|»ire  should  be  transfaited 

Sclmtantei»  vaUe  fliiml)i«  Unto  Paurs  {  and  great's  their  labour^ 

Ubi  preparent  papjmni.  How  to  purdiaie  so  mucfi  paper 

Qua  maturius  impttcetnr^  To  enwrap  it,  as  is  fittiiig 

^e  portando  hcderetur.'  To  secure  their  spire  from  spBttibi^. 

This  was  at  Grantbam.  At  Gastile  he  met  with  a  veij 
learned  clergyman^  upon  whom  be  made  the  following  epi* 


rram: 


*  Quota  est  hora^  refer ;'  solem  speeulando  tespoivdet ! 
•  Ecce  saoerdotes  quos  tua  terra  parit ! 

<  I  asked  him,  "  WTiat's  a-clock?^  he  lookM  at  iV  sun^ 
But  want  of  learning  made  him  answer — miiid* 

We  n)(^y  here  a$k  Drunken  Barnaby  himself  i<rb%lher  it 
was  from  a  noble  contempt  of  quantity  that  he  wrote  the 
above^  or  from  a  judici^Qi  preference  of  pui:#  fytl^in  U>  the 
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giiff  unnatural  rules  of  metre?  One  would  UiinU  ibe  lioter^ 
ft^  the  following  strange  stanza  of  Sapphiesy 

*  Si  per  apricos  spatrari  locos 
Gaudeat,  mentem  relevare  meam, 
Anxtam  curis,  studiisque  gravem/ 

He  was  evidently  aware  that  bis  verses  were^ full  of  mis« 
takes,  because  he  tells  us  himself^'  Fregi  frontem  Prisciani/ 
and  that  be  confined  himself  to  syntax^  and  neglected  pro- 

•  Sat  est,  vcrbvm  decUnavi, 
Titubo,  litubas,  titubavi/ 

Barnaby  bids  a  long  and  tender  adieu  to  ifiiyiis  houses  of 
call  upon'  the  road.  In  London,  he  says,  he  was  so  weH 
known  that  he  must  for  very  shame  leave  his  old  haunts. 

«  FmitiuL     Quid  me  movet  I    <  Foiuf.    What  is't  makes  me?  Dot*t 
Nonne  cemb  not  note  it, 

He  tamdiu  in  tab^rnif  How  I  have  i*th'  tavern  floated, 

'ProphiaMC,  donee  miRe  Tilt  a  thousind  seek  to  tbame  me, 

Clamantj  ecce  Faustulns  ille«  There  foes  Faustulni*  so  they  name  mo* 

Qni  per  orlietn  docens  iter.  Who  thro*  all  the  world  has  traced, 

Tikilo  JBbrii  tnafaitur  1  iiid  with  style  of  Maltworm  graced  & 

Qui  natali  bibit  more  W|ie  carouseth  to  his  breedin^» 

Ortu  rosffi  ab  Auroras  From  lurora*s  bcamlins  spresSing 

UsQue  veiperaro,  et  pudorm  To  the  evening,  and  de^iseth 

Vnmis,  quKstus  et  odorcm  Favour-thrift,  which  «u:h  man  prizcth ! 

SprcTit  I  au^  culpie  poenam.  Now  hear  Faiistulus^s  mHancholj, 

Sccnam  Faurtuli  eztremaro/  Th*  closing  scene  of  all  his  folly.' 

He  declares  himself  to  be  very  happy  and  contented  in  his 
Tettrement,  but  says,  if  he  could  gather  his  iriends  round  hivi 
In  London,  he  should  be  glad  to  live* there  forever. 

'Nunc  novfi  longum  valedico    *  Now  to  that  New  Troy  bid  adieo 
Tro>%  for  ever, 

l4eta  qusB  flori,  gravis  est  scnectar,\yine^  Venus,  pictures,  can  allure  me 
Vina,  picture,  Veneris  facetar,  never,  .       * 

'Cuncta  valete/  These  are  youth's  daiiings,  age'aloaiy 

frievjBT, 
Fare  ye  well  ever.' 

These  Sapphics  also  are  more  correct  than  Barnaby's  com- 
mon* style.  We  have  only  one  more  remark  to  make,  that 
in  the  passage  p.  72,  there  is  little  if  any  proof  in  the  Latin 
that  IJarnaby^s  ^irnauic  was  fiarrington,  but  only  in  tlie 
English  translation, 

•  Veni  Harrington,  Imnum  omen !  «  Thence  to  Harrington ,  be  it  spoken  f 
Tere  amaim  illuji  noiftca,  Fpr  namer  saJie  I  gaTe«  tpken 

Harriiu^oni  dedi  nummum,  To  a  bec^  that  did  crave  it, 

Et  fortonv  peni  sinrimum,  And  ascheerfViny  neceiVell  i 

*  fadi^enti  po^tnlantif   '  MMhefteedtuytineiinpoTtliD^ 

Sfluedictionem  danti/  For  *tw&8  th'  utmost  of  mjr  fortune,* 
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'  The  Laiiny  we  think,  only  proves  that  Baroaby  had  in  his 
pocket  the  town- piece  callea  a  Harrington,  when  he  passed 
through  the  place,  and  thought  this  a  luck^  omea.  Bea 
Jonson,  and  other  writers  mention  this  coin^  which  was 
current  in  the  early  partof  thel7th  century. 

Seven  new  vignettes  are  substituted  by  the  present  editor, 
fi>r  the  four  old  plates.  We  cannot  dismiss  the  book  without 
affaip  thanking  him  for  his  republication  of  a  jeu  d'csprii, 
wnich,  with  the  exception  of  some  indecent  passages^  de^ 
serves  the  general  notice  of  the  public,  as  well  as  the  par« 
ticular  regard  of  the  scholar,  and  the  bon-vivaot  This  one 
strong  ejection  materially  affects  the  otherwise  pleasing 
song  of  *  Bessie  Bell,'  subjoined  to  the  Journal  6f  Drunkeik 
Bamaby.  » 


Art.VIIL — Sermons  on  the  Mission  and  Character  ofCkri$t» 

and  on  the  Beatitudes,  cpmprehendii^  what  were  preached 

before  the  University  of  Oxford,  in  the  Year  \  803«    M  the 

Lecture  founded  b^  the  late  Juhn  Bar^pton,  AL  J.  Cauot^ 

of  Salisbury.    By  John  Farrer,  M.  A.  ofQueen^s  Colkge^ 

Kectorofthe   United  Parishes  of  St.  Clemeutj  Eastcheap, 

and  St.  3hriin  Organ,  Jj>ndon.    Uivington.  800.   180^ 

•  IT  has  been  asserted  that  excellence  is  to  be  expected  only 

from   voluntary  exertion^  from  labours  .selF  imposed  and 

self  regulated.    Hence  it  is  that  the  prize  compositions  of 

mar  universities  so  seldom  rise  «iboye  mediocrity. 

into  an  investigation  of  this  position,  and  of  the  iustaact 
which  accompanies  it,  we  shall  not  enter,  since  we  conceive 
it  does  not  materially  attach  to  those  productions  wbic^i 
from  the  nam&  of  the  founder,  have  been  called  ^  Bamptoa 
Lectures^'  In  the  extract  from  Mr,  Bampton's  will,  whick 
is  here,  asusual,  prefixed  to  the  sermons,  is  delineated,  as  it 
seems  to  us^  a  plan  most  comprehensive  and  liberal,  it  leaves 
to  the  person  who  may  accept  the  appointment,  the  adop- 
tion of  that  department  of  divinity,  which  may  best  accord 
with  his  private  studies  and  inquiries  ;  and  he  whoso  read* 
ing  upon  theological  subjects  ts  in  any  degree  extensive, 
may  be  said  to  be  almost^  if  not  altogether,  free  and  unfetr 
teredj  at  liberty 

'  Whereto  chuse 
^  His  holy  themef  and  Providence  liis^ide.' 

As  therefore  the  acceptance  of  this  appointment  is  yolun- 
taryj  as  the  subject  of  discussion  is  sufficiently  unlifnilcd^ 
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it  16  not  ilic  fault  of  tbe  itrstiUitibti^  if  Ae  pxeaictifer  Tdif/ 
either  in  the  matter  or  the  cotiduGi  of  ht:f  discdorses.  The 
idea  of  a  task  is  ridictilo»ft|  ^4*tbe  varietjof^opicy  which 
have  been*  treated  of  since  the  yeai^  I7eOj  in  whieh  the  iec« 
ture  commenced,  i^'iil  bear  us  out  in  our  ^Beruonsi 

It  is  an  adtKtional  indication  ot  tbe  same  liberafr  tpiril^  that 
Mr.  Bampton  extended  the  appointment  to  ^be  graduates  of 
both  universities^  Not>  however,  to  the  illiberality^  but  to^ 
the  theological  exuberance^  of  the  sister  university^  db  we' 
attribute  the  circumatance  that  these  lectures  hav€  never 
yet  been  pleached  by  a  member  of  the  uoiversity  of  Cam-^ 
bride;e. 

The  utility  of  this  plan  will  nqt  be  qa^tionefl. '  It  bas 
excited  genius,  it  has  rewarded  ambition.  It  ha<  called 
into  day  those,  whose  talents,  for  want  of  exertion,  whose 
learningfor  want  of  a  determinate  object",  might  have  pro* 
duced  tittle  of  honor  to  themselves,  and  little  of  advantage 
io  the  community,  it  has  established  a  watch-toWr,  a  fixed 
post,  from  which  the  soldiers  of  Christ  may  dcsiJry  and 
attack  the  enemies  of  revelation.  They  have  certainly  not 
been  wanting  in  vigilance,  in  courage,  and  dexterity,  wbe- 
thet  of  offensive  or  defensive  war.  No  opinions  directly  or 
collaterally  injurious  to  our  faith  have  passed  unregarded  | 
und  *  the  weapons  of  our  warfare'  have  been  successfully 
Yvielded,  not  only  against  the  sceptic;  but  against  those'  who 
preserve  tbe  name  without  tbe  substance  of  religion.'^ 

How  far  the  sermons  before  us  quadrate  with  the  direc* 
,tions  of  tbe  founder  steady  exhibited,  Mr;  Farcer  ahaU  him<» 
aelfexplain. 

*  The  subject,  that  I  propose  for  this  year*s  course  of  lectures,  is 
the  mission  and  character  of  our  blessed  Lord,  as  prophetically  de- 
lineated in  the  Old  Testament,  as  historically  recorded  in  the  new* 
This  tlieme,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  notcalculated  so  mudi  to  iindl* 
cato-the  doctrines  of  our  religion  against  tbe  iniid^  and  baretie,  as 
to  elucidate  those  doctrines  for  the  Orthodox  beliover ;  1- trusty  bow- 
*qver,  that  it  falls  sufficiently  within  the  compass  of  our  founder's 
.views;  inasmuch  as  it  embraces  the  more  essentrai  articles  of  the 
Christian  faith ;  and  as  far  as  i I  tends  to  shew  thp. unity  aad  harmo- 
ny of  revealed  i*eligion  through  tbe  several  covenants  tb^t. were  made 
V'ith  man»  it  contributes  one  species  of  cv;4eQi?6  to  tbe  ^viue  autho- 
rity of  the  Holy  Scriptures/     p.  !• 

The  particular  subjects  discussed  are— :1,  Unto  ns  a  Child 
is.born,  &c.    Isaiah,  9. 6 ;  2.  The  Passion  of  Clirist ;  3.  Tbe 


*  Gibbon  c1iap>  54;  ad  fined. 
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Harrcf^  BtmplCH  LecivHr, 

bHieficknl  iPnrpoaes  of  Ctirbl^a  Mission;  4.  Tbe  Wovdt 
made  FJesli  fuH  of  Grace  aud  Tnith,  John,  i.  14;  5.  Nali« 
vity  qf  Chnst;  6.  Metjiad  of  Christ's  Preaching  the*GQi-' 

fi  7-  T'l^^.u^e  is  fulfilled,  tb^  Kiogdom  of  God  is  ait' 

in^.     ^5t«vk  !'•  15  f  S.  TN  fconditjous  of  Acceptance. 

jtt  Will  bjf  seei^  th^t  tbe^.g  sejr^ioiis  ^re.of  gmv^^  iwport^ 
and  as  t))ey  arc  upoa  quis^tipp^  which  have  be^i^  frcq^^pUy, 
discussed*  they  need  froiq  uspo  p^U^^^r  observs^Lio^.  %\i^ 
arguments,  ar^  such  as  liave  been  often  enforced,  and  the 
idanner  is  not  peculiarly  new.  \We  have  thefefore  only  tq 
.record  our  epinioi>  as  brleily  as  possible. 

Mr.  Earrer  does  not  attempt  to  dazzle  by  tbe  splendour  gf 
})is  style,  or  to  surprize  by  the  acuteness  of  his  rcasonhig ;  be 
is  however  a  very  sensible  writer,  conveying  useful  troUisitt* 
language  plain,  equable,  and  correct.  His  arrangement  we 
cannot  wholly  t^jprove.  The  fifth  sermon  might  certainhf 
change  its  place  with  the  second. 

-Tbe  publicaiiQ^  Qf  tbi?  voluoie  ha^  been  delayed  bj  aii 
alteration  in  the  original  plan*  Two  enlirely  new  sermons 
(the  dd  and  otb)  have  been  .ftubs^itiited  instead  of  kbat  .pdiA 
tiaa  of  discourse  on  tbe  ^  Beatitudes'  delivered  by  the 
preacher.  This  has  been  dilated  into  eight  sermons,  which 
are  very  desemng  of  notice  and  of  praise.  As  we  havo 
liardly  given  a  suificient  specimen  o(  tbe  author's' maobei^ 
we  offer  the  following.    It  is  froip  Matt.  S,  3. 

'  Uavlng  treated  on  the  Br^titu^e  of  the  ppor  in  spirit,  I  proceed 
in  Ih^  order  whicb  1  pro^sed  to  t^ke;  to  discourse  on  tK^t  ^f}k^ 
laoek.  lliese  two  <lisposit)on$  are  so  closely  related^  th^\  tlie|f 
f  re  ofl  iitssocmted  jh  Holy  Scripture  ;  and  indeed,  ii^  some'  in<t 
stances,  they  are  put  indilTerentiy  the  oiie  for  the  other,  llius  th^ 
|>rophetic  clause  of  haiaht  *  To  publish  good  tidings"  to  tht 
meek/  i^  rendered  by  the  cvaijgelist,  *  to  preach  the  gospc?  to  the 
poor.*  But  as  some  distinction  of  cUaractcr  seems  designed  hi  t\th 
blace,  it  may  be  proper  ta  regard  it  through  tbe  pfesei»l  discourse, 
tfbw  as  I  have  understood  l)ie  poor  in  spirit  in  relation  to  God,  and 
Wfib  a  Kfesenoe  to  the  things  of  heaven,  so  1  would  understand  the 
neek  in  relation  to  men  and  with  a  ref<M'ence  to  tl^  things  of  i>artk; 
419  aoeeptation^whi^h  derives  ^ojsie  counte^oauce  from  th^^ir  f«fq^Qf4iiYa 
Va^tudcs:  %o  the  poor  in  spirit  is  as3ignc4  the  kingdom  of  h€#LtQ|^ 
jin^  to  the  ine?k  tl>^  inberinince  of  the  e(|rrh.  Jt  caink>|  csciy^  5^ 
observation  tlmt  the  recomp<^ise  here  piopnsed  wf  a  t.ep\pov^l.i'^v^liri- 
tance  has  a  slnguj^r  aspect  iii  the  scries  <yf  beatitudes^  ^m.cp  to  c.vcxjr 
othff  character  the  blcssedriess  u5^.igii(?d  is,  .not.  ^t^cjc^d  epiiiQly, 
but  in  the  piincipal  and  final  alui,  of  ^  spiritual  n^ti^re  ani}  ]V  the 
life  to  come.  Perhaps  the  singularity  of  this  exception  may  W  re- 
^moved,  if  we  attend  to  that  peculiar  structure  of  ianguage,  in  ubich 
this  scries  is  given.     It.  h  agreeable  to  the  sententious  s^*le  of  He- 
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tewv  poeti7,,>hich  our  Lord  m|>pemn  to  bave  adopted:  oftdutOcqfM  ^ 
QOBy  to  distribute  into  separate,  yet  parallel  claUses  two  ^rts  ^^  , 
a  proposition,  which  are  to  be  understood  in  union*  Oa  thisjpris- 
ciple  we  noay  accept  the  two  first  of  these  senteAceSf  a#  ir  they 
were  tbtis  disposed :  '  Blessed  ate  the  ^or  in  spi rit,  and  tike  '.Bieek, 
lor  their's  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  th^  shall  inherit  tStkt  aarth  f 
they,  who  cultivate  these  two  kindred  dhpositiotts^  shall  be  biesi  botk 
in  temporal  and  in  spiritual  things ;  they  have  the  promise  both  of  tfci» 
Vk,  and  of  that  which  n  to  Gome/     p.  257. 

I  Mr.  Farrer,  from  motives  of  respect  and  gratitude,  has  de- 
dicated his  work  to  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  who  contributes 
by  his  patronage  as  well  as  by  his  p€rfK)nal  exerttona  to 
advance  the  cause  of  religious  truth.  Let  it  ever  be  remem- . 
bered  to  the  honor  of  this  prelate,  that  he  was  a  liberal  and 
disinterested  patron  of  Or.  Paley,  than  whom  religion,  natu- 
nl  and  revealed^  perhaps  never  bad  an  abler,  or  a  more  sue* 
eessful  advocate. 


AftT.   IX.«-*/7tit£i  towards  fonmng  the  Character  of  a  young 
«  Frincets.  Tuo  Voh.  8vo.  Ks.  Cadell  and  Davies.  18(^ 

*•   IF  the  title  of  a  work  were  to  be  considered  as  a  decisive  ^ 
pledge  of  the  nature  of  its  contents,  we  are  afraid  that  the  ' 
author  of  the  treatise  at  present  before  us,  would  pot  be 
Jfaonghtto  have  redeemed  it.  The  modesty  of  a  writer,  how- 
krrtr,  will  sometimes  prompt  him  to  profess  little  that  he  miay 
be  thought  to  have  performed  a  great  deal ;  and  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  subject  matter  often  requires  this  species  of  de« 
licacy*     As  both  these  reasons  appear  to  exi^t  in  the  present 
instance,  we  should  have  been  little  inclined  to  quarrel  wit5 
the  title  of  this  work,  if  it  had  been  followed^  as  we  cert^nly  . 
expected  it  would,  by  a  general  outline  of  the  principlea  . 
irliich  ought  to  regulate  the  education  of  a  female  sovereign}  , 
and  not  by  particular  and  minute  directions  as  to  its  subor- 
dinate parts*    But  the  author  has  so  far  abandoned  the  iffo*  ' 
denroiion  of  his  title-page,  as  to  say  very  little  about  the  for* 
«ner,  and  a  great  deal  about  the  latter :  he  not  only  points 
<mt  the  books  which  the  royal  pupil  shou1d.read,'but  enters 
prettv  much  at  length  into  criticisms  upon  them,  and  de« 
acends  into  details,  which,  if  they  were  in  any  degree  more 
i^plicable  to  her  education  than  to  that  of  any  other  person,  . 
might  certainly  be  considered  as  «n  infringement  of  th^ 
Tints  and  duty  of  her  preceptor. 

To  consider  hit  subject  as  one  of  the  most  important  tnal^ 
tx&Uj  appears  to  be  part  of  ihe  tenure  by  which  an  author''' 
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boTds  possession  orihat  character*  The  writer  of  this  treii^ 
tise  certainlj  displays  no  incoosiderable  share  of  alacrity  id 
perforqaiog  this  portion  of  his  duty.  '  If  we  were  tof  inqnire/ 
ne  observes  in  the  beginning  of  bis  preface^  ^  what  is  ^^n  at 
the  present  criltca)  period  one  of  the  most  momentous  cOn- 
cernt  which  can  engage  the  attention  of  am  £ng]isHman  wfac^ 
feels  for  his  country  like  a  patriot,  andf  for  his  posterit^^^ik^ 
a  father ;  what  is  that  object  of  which  the  itnportance  is  dot 
bounded  by  tlie  shores  of  the  British  island^^  lior  limited  by 
our  colonial  possessions*;  with  which  in  its  consequences^  thd 
iDterests,  not  only  of  all  Europe,  but  of  the  whole  civilized 
World,  may  hereafter  be  in  some  measure  Implicated — what 
Briton  would  hesitate  to  reply.  The  education  of  the  Princes* 
Charlotte  of  Wales  V  .And  afterwards,  in  e:lcborting  a  par*^ 
ticular  attention  to  the  virtue  and  happiness  of  the  ^oyal 
pupil,  '  May  this,'  says  he,  '  be  the  supreme  coitberdfy  fronl 
tionest  reverence  to  the  offspring  of  such  a  race,  frcfmadu^^ 
tiful  regard  ta  her  own  future  happiness,  and  from  a  reason- 
able attention  to  the  well-being  of  those  millions^  whos^ 
euthly  fate  may  be  at  this  moment  suspended  on  lessons  and 
habits  received  hy  one  providentially  distinguished  female/ 

That  this  is  a  subject  of  very  considerable  importance 
po'one  wiU  deny^  butic  is  a  little  too  much  to  attribute  to' 
it  itiat  very  extended  influence  which  is  here  described.  In 
the  first  place,  this  supposition  assumes  that  the  pergonal  cha« 
racter  of  an  individual  results  solely  from  the  mode  of  his 
education  ;  which  is  at  least  a  matter  of  some  doubt ;  and  in 
the  next  place  it  must  be  observed,  that  it  is  the  leading  prin- 
ciple of  the  British  .constiti^lion,  as  it  is  of  every  otner  of 
which  the  liberty  of  the  subject  is  the  basis,  to  guard  at 
•far  a^  possible  agaipst  the  necessary  inequalities  of  human  na^ 
tufe,  and  the  varieties  of  human  passions,  by  the  mutual  con* 
troul  and  dependance  of  its  cofnponent  parts.  In  such  a 
•y^tem  the  personal  character  of  tne  sovereign  cannot,  in  m 
political  point  of  view,  produce  any  very  serious  conse* 
quence ;  though  it  may  indeed,  like  that  of  any  other  .ilius* 
•tripus  individqal,  in  fixing  the  standard  ot^  morah.and 
ins^pqers  by  the  force  of  example  only.  £ren  in  despotic 
governments,  the  vices  and  follies  of  the  monarchy  though  oF^- 
considerable  importance  in  the  external  relations  of  a  state^. 
haVepbmmonlv  less  effect  on  the  happiness  and  welfare  of 
*theirspVj<ctsthan  we  are  inclined  to  allow ;  tHeir'o'peratioIl-' 
i«  £onfihe9  to  a  very  narrow  sphere,  and  is  either  counter* 
acted  by  chance,  6r  blended  and  lost  amidst  that  geneMien* 
4ebcy  to  improvement  which  pervades  i\s^  mass  of  mankinds  : 
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^  Jo  mTeatiga^ijg  the  principles  upon  'wbicb  the  iyiuc^^tiqfv 
gta  female  sovereign  should  proceed,  the  natural  oblects  of 
^  inquiry  appear  to  be  ^wo-fold^  how  much  and  in  what  re- 
^  t^ct  it,  should  var^  from,  the  ordinary  education  of  that  sex, 
in  consequeiice  of  the  duties  which  she  has  to  perform  :  apd 
In  what  respects  it  oi^ht  to  differ  in  itself^  fcoai  the  peculiar 
Mture  of  the  government  which  the  sovereign. is  destined  to 
exercise. 

.  It  would  be  l>y  no  means  difBcult  to  shew,  tb^t  the  same 
9ystem  of  education  which  ought  to  he  pursued  witli  regard 
to  the  higher  class  of  females,  should,  as  far  as  it  extends,  be 
adopted  in  the  case  of  a  sovereign.  Mer  elevated  rank  can- 
pot  in  this  respect  create  any  specific  difference  in  its.na/urr 
or  prittcipl^f  though  it  certainly  must  in  its  dtgree.  The 
inode  of  cultivation  should'  be  in  both  cases  the  same,  though 
it  should  be  carried  to  a  higjier  slate  of  perfection  where  there 
}S  a  greater  necessity  for  its  exertion,  and  the  influence  of  its 
example  is  more  extensive.  The  same  observations  are 
equally  applicable  to  the  moral  and  religious  instruction, and 
extend  to  the  whole  of  those  acquirements  which  relate 
principally  to  the  private  character,  of  a  sovereign  ;  which  are^ 
strictly  speaking,  notinore  essential  to  her  than  to  other  i'ndi* 
yiduafs,  and  which  do  not  absolutely  grow  out  of  the  nature  of 
her  situation.  In  one  respect^  indeed,  they  are  of  nioreimpor* 
tance, because  they  are  more  observed;  and  a  prince  woose 

8 ood  qualities  render  him  the  idol  of  his  subjects,  .extends 
leir  benefits  beyond  himself:  he  forms  the  model  of  imita- 
tion in  his  own  age,  and  influences  in  some  degree  the  future 
fiharacters  of  mankind. 

ft  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  in  prpportion  as  the 
moral  excellence  of  a  sovereign,  or  any  person  qf  high  ranl^ 

*  Is  more  valuable,  ks  acquirement  it  rendered  more  difKculi 
by  the  nature  of  the  situation ;  in  this  reject  the  higher  and 
)ower  classes  of  a  state  are  placed  in  a  similar  situation  ;  the 
facility  with  which  the  passions  and  inclinations  of  the  foi> 
mer  can 'be  gratified,  and  the  ignorance,  or  ^ant  of  instrucr 
tion  in  the  latter,  are  productive  of  yearly  the  iM»me  results. 
in  the  intermediate  ranks  o!*  society  the  disposition  to  cor** 
-rapt  Indulgence  is  often  corrected  by  the  difhculties  which 
attend  it.  Hence  arises  the  very  essential  and  superior  duty 
pn.  the  part  of  the  preceptor  of  a  sovereign,  of  buijdinc  up  in 
principle  that  strong  barrier  agninst  tempttetioQ,  which  ifi 
^ppily  created  t^yexisting  circumstances  in  x\ie  more  bdm- 

'^Jbrle  walks  of  U^,  where  tne  same  decree  of^g^vetin^'dili* 
jenee  and  assiduous  instruction  .cenul  not  possibly,  be  al^ 
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tamed j^  Bttt  even  id  tliit  p^riionlar^  tbirniordi  eclaoAtion  of 

«  prkicoss  dWkn  only  io  degtiee  fmm  tbat  oFanj.otber  ind^ 

Sridual^  as  it  is  clear  that  the  same  prinoiplemilst  beincid- 

cated  in  both^  though  they  are  aidea  ih  one  case  by  the  i&» 

tervention  of  particular  circnmstances. 

One  species  of  ethical  inatrpction  keloo^  indeed  pecQl>» 
arly  to  a  sdrerei^n  as  distingwshed  from  other  personH  df 

•elevated  rank^  beca,»seit  arises  exclnsiiK'lvftx)!!!  the  dtdtinot . 
relations'in  which  he  is  plaoed.  We  aHude  to  thoW  genend 
niftxim^  and  roles  of  cpnduc|t  which  -define  and  regulate 
the  daty  of  a  prince  with  respect  to  his  tubiectSy  whatever 
may^  be  the  degree  of  political  power  which  he  possesses. 
ItiSy  however^  the  superior  caltivation  of  theintellectaal^ 
and  -not  the  moral  habits^  that  constitutes  the  leading  differ 
rence  between  the  education  of  a  fietoale  .sovereign,  an^l 

^l\e  rest  of  her  sex.  A  princess  is  to  be  taught  the  art..of 
governing.     She  is  to  gain  by  instruction^  if  possible^  those 

•habits,  bH^h  speculative  and  active,  and  that  promptitude 
and  vigour  of  mind,  that  disposition  for  business  and  acute- 
liess  in  the  discovery  of  character,  which  seem,  to  be  the 
peculiar  province  of  men,  and  which  are  fostered  and  encou- 
raged by  the  nature  of  their  occupations.  These  are  habits 
end  qualities  which  are  sometimes  unfortunately  disunited 
from  the  best  moral  dispositions ;  and  which  are  not  vei^ 
commonly  the  result  of  mere  instruction  :  even  those  kinga 
who  have  possessed  them  in  any  extraordinary  degree,  have 

'been  indebted  to  the  circumstances  of  their  early  life  for  their 
acquisition.  .It  is  remarked  by  Dr.' Job i>son  that  the  great 
iFrederick  of  'Pi^ussi^  might  be  said  to  owe*to  the  difiicultics 
of  his  youth  an  advantage  less  frequently  obtained  by 
princes  than  literature  and  mathematics;  and  that  what 
v/romwell  had  more  than^MnrJawftil  kings,  he  owedto  thewi- 
vate  condition  in  which  be  Sifst  enterra  the  world.i*  The 
•ame  observations  are  applied  with  still  more  force  todkoie 

.  rare  instances  where  females  have  displayed  a  capacity  for 
governing.  The  earlier  years  of  Elisabeth  were  passed  in. the 

'  ^fld)oo)  of  ad  v«^y,aHd  Catharinethe  Second  struggled  throtigh 
difficulties  to  that  capacity  for  empire  which  ahe  afterwards 
displayed:  Butthe  vif^ues  of  the  female  character  are  cer- 
tainiy  ^et  imperial :  andhe  who  has  to  develope  them^  if  dMy 
'do  exist  by  artiScial  •metfns,  bas^a  task  which  it  is  mor^  eaijr 
lo^point  out  than  to  perfbsiD« 
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The  edocatiotii  however,  of  aprinoess,  as we)l  ais  ihatofaiir 
«lher  sovereign  y  omst  vary  in  some  measure  w ttli  the  nature  ot 
^e  goverumeDt  which  is  intrusted  to  her  eare,  and  the 
task  of  condooiioff  that  edqcation  is  less  d  iffietilt  iti  proportion 
as  the  good  or  bad  qualities  of  monarchs  have  less  infiueni;e 
^n  the  political  •  or  private  prosperity  of  their  subjects.  A 
larger  share  therefore  of  skill  and  attention  is  reqnisite  inform- 
ing the  character^f  an  autocrat,  than  in  preparing  a  sovereign 
ibr  the  government  of  a  free  state.  Not  only,  however,  is  H  a 
<|iiestton  of  degree ;  but  the  principles  upon  which  the  edu- 
cation of  these  different  sovereigns  ought  to  be  conducted, 
.aclmtt  of  several  distinctions:  It  is  necessary,  for  instance,  that 
m  prince,  who  is  not  controuled  by  any  existing  constitution^ 
or  subject  to  any  laws,  should  be  taught  to  study  as  much  as 
possible  the  habits  and  dispositions  oflhepeopiewhoro  hei^ 
to  govern^  and  should  be  minutely  acquainted  with  every 
circumstance  which  tends  to  their  prosperity.  The  burden 
and  responsibility  of  legislation  rest  upon  his  own  shoulders, 
-and  he  is  exclusively  answel'abie  for  the  goodness  or  defects 
of  his  laws.  In.euch  a  prince  a  biind  veneration  and  obedience 
for  previoas  sy8te.ms  should  never  be  encouraged,  because 
instead  of  being  the  result  of  the  collected  wisdomof  anation, 
tbey  are  in  iact  the  mere  dogmas  of  individuals.  The  ruler  of 
a  &ee  nation,  on  the  contrary,  shoold  deeply  and  accurately 
•tudy- the  naUt/e  of  the  constitution  of  which  he  forms 
a  padft ;  be  should  work  rather  by  rule  than  principle  i 
lie  should  he  of  a  disposition  more  passive  than  active ;  he 
should  permit  the  unrestrained  energies  of  hispeopletowoijt 
out  their  own  aood  j  instead  of  anxiously  humouring  imiova* 
Ijoa,  he  sboold  leave  it  to  be  prodaced  in  the  best  of  all  pos- 
sible modea,  by  the  free  exerci^  of  the  reasop  and  esperi^ 

-fM>oe«of  mankind.  In  ft  patriot  m6narch  we  mast  applaqd 
«  calaa  and  steady  perseverance  io  those  systems  whicn  have 

•  been,  sai^ctioaed  by  the  eoncttrrence  of  a  whole  people :  he 
must  consider  himself  as  a  guardian  rather  than  a  parent  of 
]ha  subjects*  welfare,  and  limit  his  superintendmg  power  of 

i  legislation. to  the  prevention  ^* apy  attempts  upon  Ua  own 
rights  and  psiviieges. 

To  fiU  tip  this  loose  outline  of  the  edocatioii  of «  prmoess 
hjiF.caltivattiigiiithedetail  those  intellectual  powers  which* 
are  essentially  ^quisite  to- ooifd«ict  thie  government  of  a 
i^attoQ  wath  vigour  and  capacity/  h  the  kottoareble,  though 
difficult  object  of  a  royal  ])receptor.  .We  caonot  indeed  be 
saogaine  in  our  expectations  that -mere  FDsCmction,  how*^ 

ever  sldlCully  bestowed;  wUl  ducceed  iti  bringing  to  Bhi|^ 
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4egfte  of  pcinfection  those  peculiaf  tatente,  ii?faich  «fe  geM^'  , 
raUy  f^reatedor  strengtbendd^  bf  the  scenes  of  acUve  life ;  -bot- 
we  may  at  least  console  ourselves  withrefieetiDgj  that  if  ibey 
are  bard,  to  be.obtaiDedy  their  absence  is  rendered  less  im* 
portaat  by  the  nalare  of  the  <!ODatitutioa  which  is  to^be  en^' 
trasted  to  :.he  care  of  the  aorerei^n. 

in  tlie  treatise^  howeveri  which  is  at  present  before  tn> 
yre  expected  uome  idnis  towards  the  solutioo  of  this  difiicnit 
prpblem,  of  the  probable  Daeans  of  ingrafting  the  mascntine 
virtues  on  the  teuiale  character  without  injuring  its  peculiar, 
beauty  and  delicacy:  and  we  were  rather  confident  inoor 
eKpectatioQS,  as  two  considerable  volames  have  been  oo^, 
ipinall  V  devoted  to  the  -^asidesation  of  the  specific  edtie»- 
tion  of  a  princess.    We  cooiess^  however,  we'weretdisapv 
pointed  in  finding  a  senesmfhintSi  most  of  4fhera  certainly 
very  valuable,  but  nearly  all  of  them  equatlyusefulin  con« 
ducting  ihe  education  of  Jiny  otliev  dignitied  female*  '  OdC 
third,  for  instance,  of  the  present  treatise^  is  occupied  in  the 
discussion  of  the  ancient  •efmblica of  Oitocce  and  Rome; 
tbe  uses  arising  from  bistorv,  apd  the^ritiQal  cbaraderof 
historians ;  ftnotber  third  is  ckvoted  4o  the  discussion  of  re)i« 
^ioos  topics ;  and  the  residue  oootaias  aome  general  specuhi^^ 
tions  on  the  cbaraoters  ana  •merits  of  essayists  taud  dramatistsf 
in  the.  mean  time  tbe  tpyal  popil;seema  very  varely  toemergcl 
firomtbe  resjtof  the.sex,  and,  like  Lucretia/is'noidistingiiishy 
able  from  the.  crowd  of  her  oampaaioos  by  any  p^cnliai^ 
^ttribvjtesiof  superior  rank*  .>*  :  ^      ......     .  >< 

The'general  juBtDesa.and(Nropi)iety  of  tlie'4itithor*8  0Oj^ge«* 
tioas  cannot .w^l  be  .qa^s^ioned,  especially  as  they  dio  Do# 
pftcA^m^oy^xbe  Jisicsandhazaf4»46wbich'ndvdtyfe  mIW 
ject.  Under  Lue  head  of '  Bo6ks,'^£M'4example,  it  ia  suggested 
>vith  cautious  modesty  that,.  Viibat  to  •  bQfdeo  the  memory 
with  a  load  otf  dry  tnatter^  would,  on  tbe  one  KetMl,  be  daM  r 
apd  with  1^  piai^  of»  poetry,  wliieli:  she  can  have  little  oeca« 
^ion  to  use,  w«aiild,iQa  theothi^iv  be  sspeeBcKMis.  But  as  tb4 
i^A^l^r^odiAg  op^ns^  pud  years  ^dvance>  might  she  nolocca^ 
^ionolly  commit  to  memory  from  the  best  authors  in  every 
depajixnient,  .Me»  select  passage^  one  weighty  seatetiee,  one 
stril(ing|^ceeept|li^hich  in  thehours devotes  tosoctety  atid  re-*' 
l^x^(^,»mightibrm  a  kindof  thesis  for  interesting  conversa^ 
t^n?  .For  inftance,a  short  specimen  of  eloquence  from  Louth; 
pr  of  reasoning  from. Barrow  ;  a  detached  reflection  on  the 
fWdog^of  i«)%ion  to  tbe  constitution  of  nature  fmm  Bntler^ 
^iLjRolitioA)  character  frpm  Qarendon  i  amaxm  pf  prudence' 
from  tihe.  Prpvisrbs :  a  precfept  of  goyembeM  from  Bacon  : 
jl  moral  dpeiiment  from  the  Kaml^lec:  a  passagWdf  ancient 
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hklory  fcotii  Plutarch:  » sketch  of  iialiiral  manderfffOttT' 
Goldsoiiih'j  Traveller:  or  of  individual  character  ffXMa  thcs 
Vanity  of  HumaA  Wisbei:  an  aphorism  on  corftem|>t  cff 
tichea  from  Seaaca  :  or  a  pari^raph  on  the  Wealth  of  Nil- 
tionafrom  Adam  Suiith :  a  rule  of  coDduct  from  Sir  MattlleiT 
Hale :  or  a  sentiment  of  bencToIence.  fVom  Mr.  Addison  ; 
a  devout  Contemplation  from  Bishop  Hale  :  or  a  pri,ncip)e  of 
lasie  from  Quintilian :  an  opinion  on  the  Law  of  NaCioM; 
from  Vaitel:  or  o*n  the  Law  of  England  from  Blackstone/ 
To  some  of  our  readers  this  may  probably  appear  am  tnge- 
wiotts  method  of  tntrodueing  a  pithy  character  of  difiereni 
aalb^irs ;  thoae  who  are  charitable  enough  to  be  of  a  diffe^ 
xent Opinion,  wittat  least  suspecttbe  soundnesis  and  solidit/ 
0f  the  proposed  system  of  education  • 
*  >lo  gronnd  of  alarm  can,  bowefrer,.  exist  as  to  4he  moval 
and  reTigious  inttniction  wbicb  ow  author  recommends.  A 
gruat  4,^1  of  very  valuahla  matter  is  to  be  found  in  these 
jH^ei,  and  which  baa  at  least  the  benefit  of  beings  more  4t^ 
tfi^viUff  applicaUa  than  a  tieani^  on  a  specific  educatioit 
fifo^  hav4  led  uft  hi  especL 

^' The  author  indeed,  throughout  the  whole  of  this  wo#t( 
4ispkif »:«  vei^y  laudable  energy  in  peintine  out  the  neeeMit^ 
IstlWhU^miao/iiBfuresaog  upontbe  mind  of  the  royal  pcfpil 
l^tatrs^  conviiQiioA  of  the  perpetaal  interference^  olProvfa 
ideacis  wboflMkaaHairs  r  that  this  is  a  very  importMitpvHiotpM 
i^^pare  religion >  a»  one  willaure^  deny,  but  the  aiithot 

.  should  not  nave  forgotten  that  there  is  something  more  thai* 
ibiadiepoaitiqn  which  it  raqnisate.  to  form  the  character  df  a 
,]^ioceM>aAd  .thai  it  waaa  sovereign*  who  bod  no  subjects 
j(Qi,Q»]9ipand«i^bo  em^aloyedhis  time  in  fin^i^/  sevmioM  iti 
ftoQeaaad.g!90d  in  every  thing/ 

.  ; We  ai-aiarffhaweter»:fM«ti' wishing  toenterinio^iscussionfs 
^  the  numerous^  onitiians.wlucb  am?  oiSered  vtt  the  treacM 
be£Dre  iis>  as  it  would  lead*  us  to  a  much  greater  length  thiin 
^  natnre  qS  the  aulnect  ean  juttify^  or  the  iMits  of  oor  re^ 
T^w.  Qan  p^rnttit.  We  mva/L^  howerer,  observe  that ason  the 
QUe  haiHl,  a^r^Meal  isomitted  which  mi^bt  be  necessary  fe# 
f  princess  to  learrt*  so  on  thc^  other  ihere  ie  no  mconsMerabla 
pcNTtiofi^  of  Which  ^he  had  better  be  ignorant.  In  the  ve^y  oatest 
of  the  work  foi;  exaitiple^  we  meet'  with  thefoUowing  fanct^ 
fullu^U)>f4ktion«  QU:  the  use  of  nogi^aphy,  which,  if  they  wera 
ewr  permitted  to  be  ofiered  at  alf  to  the  contemplaticiti 
yiE  thft.r^yiJ,  pupiU  fiboatdatleast  be  concealed  frdm  her^ 
nptil  her  reasoipi  was  sufficienthr  strengthened  to^  enable  her 

«  tqestima^tbei^in.their  proper  fights  >  Respecting  the  study  of 
fepi^raph^.  \  vnul4  .Qbsc{:ve4  thalniatl^  {MMtippiars  which  da  00^ 
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Character  of  A  yomrg  princess.  .    40t 

'fQ^mlob&vel)een  coasidcTed  by  the  eenef alitj  of wntfew ought 
to  be  brougbt  before  the  view  of  the  royal  pupiK  Th^rf- 
f^^cts  of  local  situation  an(l  geograpbicm  houndfl^ry  cte  thi< 
Urination  and  prpgi-eas  of  nations  and  empfres.  The'con-; 
sequences,  for  example,  which  have  resulted,'  as  vr^W  in  4he 

Jolitical  as  in  the  civil  and  religious  crrcumstaneet  of  ihatt-^ 
indj  from  the  Mediterrai\ean  being  so  aptly  interposed,  not 
80  much,  as  it  should  seem,  to  be  a  common  barrier,  as  to^ 
form  a  most  convenient  and  important  njed?trai  of  intem 
course  between  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  r  the*'e8fecfc^  of 
this  great  naumachta  of  the  ancient  world  in  tran^ferrifi]} 
empire  from  ^ast  to  west;  the  coincidchce'''of  th^e  two* 
great  Enropeaii  empires  with  the  two  ffreaC  Northern  peote** 
aulas  of  this  sea;  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  add  theco^ 
incidence  of  the  abortive  empire  of*  Carthage  '  with  th^ 
ifequally  imperfect  peninsula  oP  the  south  side/  The  antho^ 
Chen  proceeds  to  point  out  the  utility  of  the  Wnnt  of  *h# 
tides  m  that  sea,  rn  fostering  the  earhr  spirit'  Of  iiiarMldli 
adventure,  at  the  same  time  that  the  itimutlfr  o^  9tkt'  affofM 
a  stimulus  to  its  future exerifrons;  'an  isfhmut',^  tfayvth^ 
.author,  *  that  seems  to  have  been;  providenfiaWy'tetritierfJ 
that  while  the  maritime  activity  and  gehAtil  e6nVenienee 
of  the  ancient  world  was  provided' for,  there  niight  Btill^ia 
a  sufficient  difficully  inthe  way  to  excrtetoatobni  extendell 
rircumnavigation,  when  the 'invention '  of  'the  tfompaas}  !** 
improvement  of  maritime  still,  and  the  geneiHd*  IfA-o^ftts^ 
humap  society  should  concur  in^bringlngon^ltie  pfo^fiMki 

Such  are  the  less  general  particulars  to  wHieh  h^r^iltlientib^ 

may  be  advantageously  drawn.    With  gebgriphy  iir'^^Mertf 

should  of  course  be  connected  soraeTtnoAvTedge  of  the  nato^ 

ral  and  civil  history  of  each  country.  Its  chief  pollHcM  WMK 

lutions,  its  alliances  arid  dependencies;    t6getlier-  with  ih'd 

state  of  its  arts,  commerce,  natural  prbdtrctiDns,  govefnmentV 

and  religion.  '  *  •      '       '  '  ■  "'  ^ 

Such  indeed  are  the  less  common  particuhrt  ^hithltid 

/  my  fatheF*  lived  in  these  days,  wduld  have  been  amp4ifi«d  into 

^  new-  system  of  Sbandean  philosophy .     Ho^  nluch  ba^  the 

,  world  lo&t  in  beingdepriyed  of  hiseminent talents  in  enoibpii}^- 

ing  into  an  accurate  system  these  remarks  on   (he  ^timate 

|issociation  betv^een  the  prosperity  of  a  nation,  and  the  sliane 

ortts  terrftoria!  |)6ssessionr !  How  would  the  iUustriuus  the^Vist 

himself  have  been  delighted  to  have  piroved  that  it  wa3  a 

.  jprofounispeculation  of  tne|;reat  Guthrie,  which  compared 

^'fiurop^  to  a  lady  tn  a  sitting  posture,'  antt  fta1?To  a  Vacki* 

;  1)oo^s^nd  with  what  ti ansport  wouM  be  not  nave  gfowed 
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wbeii  bia  theory  suited  with  bis  patriolisfii,  in  diaooimiDig' 
ibe^fiiclkm  of  Great  Britaiiiin  (be  figure  of  tbe  Platouie 

.  The  author,  Ihoogh  id  general  extremely  correct  in  the 
faoU  wbi^h  be  detajisi  is  oot  devoid  of  «Qme  occasioaal 
ierrors.  Retells  us  for  inetance  that  Queen  £liz&betfa*  r^- 
stored  the  cojp  of  Gre^t  Britain,  when  the  fact  is  ooto^* 
ncfaslytiie  reverse;  ^nd  this  portion  of  her  praise  is.  to  be 
fenod  oUjy  in  .the  vanity  of  her  epitaph.  He  tells  ns  also 
that  the  A1SS»  whlpb  lyere  l^rought  from  Herculaneam,  and 
are  at  present  ^tGarle^n  House,  are  certainly  tbe  best  works  of 
so^e^f '^be  Roman  authors,  written  however,  we  believe,  foe 
SM^e  unfctftuoate.  reason  o/  other,  in  the  Greek  character. 
The.  Mecjiterranean  i^  called  the  tiaumachiaof  the  ancient 
W0rl(ji';  the  transaction  ijtself,  for  the  place  in  which  tbe  irans* 
fCtion  is^  performed :  a  new  st^^cies  of  rhetorical  figure  which 
Jia*#tnaIogous  to  that  which  we  sh.ou|d  make  use  of  in  calU 
log  a  piece  of .  green  turf  the  icock  fight  of  a  country  fair,  or 
^^  Catiopie  brancb'of  the  Nile  ibe  victory,  of  Lord  Kelson, 
.  On  tbe  whoici  however,  we  cannot  withhold  from  the  author 
pf<(l|is^r/eaii$je4i]runqi3|al|fied  approbation  of  the  Uuth  and 
pecessity  of  ^e  mor^  priniMple  which  he  wishes  to  be 
lasiiiUd  ipto  jthe  ruler  Qf  a  gr^sat  empire.  We  only  find  fanU 
ftith  him  fbr  .considering  moral  instructioq  as  almost  tbe 
only  Tf^i^ttin  forming  the  charac^r  of  a  prince.  *  Rex 
eris  si  reojte  ffpis,  is  a  maxim  which  we  are  afraid  tlie  corrupt 
tioapf  humaA; nature  will  QQt  allow  tp  b^  generally  true; 
ind  a  monarch  who  acts  exclusively  upon  it  Uaay,  like  Henry 
TfL  or  Lewis  KVl.  sacpre  the  respect  of  the  best  disposed  of 
all  nations,  and  lose  the  obi^lience  of  bis  own  spbjects.  A( 
ibe  SBipe  fripie,  however^  that  we  ^qiplaip  of  tbe  inadequacy 
^(  our  antborl?  origii^al  plan,  we  are  coq^dent  jiu^t  if  be  had 
^^iitejrei4  felly  Into  tne  consideratipif  of  the  specific  education 
of  a  princess  Qnly,.as  contfa-distinnish^d  frpm  that  of^ny 
Other  female,  tbe^e  yolumes  would  faave  melt^  down  to 
fMiflhpirb^i^.  •         • 


iC: 


A«T.  X.-r-^?^'  Mitorieal  Memoir  of  the  political  tifc  iff 
7 ;  Jl}Aif,Milion>  &i  CharU^  Edwdr4  Af^rtin^eft  Esq.  Ato. 
'  _  Veriipr  W'ttpod.     iy05, 

'"  TUB  introduction  !to  this  empty  rhapsody  informs  us,  that 
•f  its  ol^ect  is  the  lijiudable  amnitipn  its  author  possesses,  tq 


f  P»jp  m  *Q?.  i 
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Stoffiivter's  Life  ^  MUf^L 

fifpnioRise  the  oiaine  of  Miltoa  as  a  paisioA  »'  lbiil» J9>  to  cImJU 
kngetha  veneration  of  luankiod  for  one  vlio  opejaij  jatU^edl 
the  marder  of  hU sovereign.  Full  of  ihis  praise-worthy  and  fWn 
tfiotic  design^  he  '  struts  axkl  frets  his  houjr'  tbrough^igb^* 
t«ro  pftges  of  diffuse  typography;and  nohy  declaniatioa ;  audi  - 
we  uAnk  that;  without  rashoessr^we  ra^y  veoture  to  predicts 
that  be  will  soon  "be  '  heard  no  more.' 

Whether. the  author  ia.animated  by  the  confidence  of  truih^ 
09  burdened  by,  the  obstinacy  of  mtj:epid  ignorance^  we  ^^ 
not  undertake  to  discuss;  be  that  as  itatay^  )ie  stUrdiljc;  de^ 
dareSy  that  ^if  anyone  is  capable  of -dlscoveriog  oue,sfa(iT 
ment  in  the  following  memoir^  that  indicates  a  mind  not 
thoroughly  British^  he  will  thank  hiui  for  his  sagacity;  but. 
such;,  he  ex  pecu,  will  not  be  found*'  We  jmusrt  ne verthelesf. 
fortify  ourselvies,  as  we  can^  against,  ti)e  terrors. of  this  .hlu^ 
teriog  challenge,  and  at  least  etidcavotti;.lo  prev,ent  the  pabli^. 
from  being  bullied  into  an  adoption  of  the.  belief,  tb^t  rdM^^ 
lion  is  the  only  remedy  for.  the  abuae^of^overn<pent.;. 4.  ,,  ^ 
-  Had  the  performance  appeared,  at  the  copm^cemeal 
of  the  fjencb  revolution,  we.sfaould  not  bov^  beenj  .greatly 
surprissedat  this  frothy  ebuliUtipn  of  fftQtioa.and^b^  r^Hfi^ 
Rebellion  then  assumed  every  shape,  acoomnaipdated  itself  (ft, 
all  habits,  tempers,  and  cooditions.of  Ufe  $  and  adoring  fo«, 
its  diabolical  purptoses^  the.  maxim  of  the  apostle  ot  ohri^tUa. 
charity,  became  '  all  tliiuga  to  all  men/  At  sikJx  A.|>eriq4iu 
it  would  not. have  been  wonderful  if  some  schQolbo|A  wh(^» 
had  just  *  withdiawn  his  hand  from  the  ferula,'  iipRiB^4. 
with  the  fever,  of  patriotism,  and  heated  with  the  nanieol 
Milton,  bed  stepped  forth  fiom^  his  study,  to.  tell  th^  king* 
of  the  earth,  that  they  held  their ;of&ces  only  ^t  tli?  JSPOd 
pleasure  of  their  suiyects,  and  thati£tbey/presum^..togiiwlt 
the  inheritance  which  had  beent^osmitted  totiiem/romthisic. 
forefathers,  die  scaffold  was  ready  to, execute  the  vengewofl. 
pf  the  people  09  their  arrogance  and  temerityf  „  .,^ 

^  Bfif  now.  that  the  crisis  of  .that  Vemebdbus  distempef 
.Hrhicb  attacked  the  vitals  of  civilized  society,  is  passed  kj$ 
we  s^re  somewbut  surprized  at  the  remaining  symptoms  of  pc^- 
pular  deliriiin),  CKhibited  in  this  puerile  and  unnecessary 
/exercise;  tb^  at^thpr  niust  be  most  deplorably  at  a. loss  Sak 
eniploymi^ni,  pr  must  imagine  that  the  public  are  so,- when 
he  busies  himsejf  with  atteraptipg  toconyince  mankind  in  the 
jf9f  1803,  thtMt  Miltqn  was  9  patriot  it)  l650.  He  is  come  at 
,|U^  unlucky  tiipejnto  the  lyorldwi^h  his  discovery  ;afi(t  Yfp^ 
^alously  hope,  aqd  sincerely  believe»  that  the  Briiish  senti- 
ndents-openly  adopted  and  vindicated  in  this  .pony  volume^ 
will  be  universally  and  indi^naj(itly  disclaimed  by  every  Eug? 
jishfj^n^  as  al^surd  in  principle^  and  higblv  dangejrons  in  (ei^- 
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4i#  MirtimT^  L^  of  SiSk<mi 

deocy. '  Who  can  emfeie  t»  bear  Tevmd  the  execrable  fcei 
trio^9  which  havedisgr^cec}  the  name  ef  Milton^  and  fofCt6 
dbwn  bh  potitrcal  reputation  nearly  ty  a  level  with  that  of 
Thomas  Paine,  and  the  rest  of  those  smugglers  of  contraband 
fioKticft,  which  rn  these  latter  days  had  nearly  the  free  and 
wboJesome  circulationof  loyatand  rational  feeling  ?  Wlitycan 
bear  tp  be  told  that  kiitg9  may  be  deposed  and  aaaassinated 
for  misconduct ;  that  disputes  between  the  several  branches 
of  tfie  government  are  only  to  be  decided  by  an  appea}  to 
•the  sovereign  rahbie;  and  that  a  coarse  of  rebellion  aiid 
mi]  war  isf  the  onty  regimen  by  which  the  state  can  be 
parged  of  its  imparities?  Svtdh  are  then  otions  which,  very 
tbtfuy  disguised,  this  book  contains ;  and  it  coDtaios  tittle 
dse.  This  oflTensive  caput  moriuum  rs  all  that  will  be  fooM 
to  remain,  after  all  the  lighter  and  more  volatile  paiia  of 
ibe  componnd  are  thrown  off.  The  labour  of  a  very  mjwute 
ani^ysia  ms^  therefore  reasonably  be  spared-. 
The  mode  which  Mi".  M.  adopts,  of  shewing  the  patriot- 

.  ism  of  Milton^  is  such  as  shews  now  much  safer  he  Inra^s  it 
to  declaim  than  to  reason.  He  presents  ns  with  a  regulai: 
list  of  hrs  political  works ;  that  he  may  not,  however,  b^ 
tboiight  to  have  consumed  bis  talents  in  the  collection  of  9k 
mere  catalogue,  he  has  decorated  bis  volume  with  many 
flowers  of  criticism,  on  the  sublimity  of  conception,  the 
vigour  of  style,  and  the  enlightened  liberabty  of  sentiment, 
Vrh'rchp  distinguish  the  polemics  of.  bis  hero  ft'om  the  raving 
of  factious  discontent.  Another  of  his  artifices  is  to  qoote 
occasionally  some  of  the  most  unexcej^tion^ble  passages, 
imd  thence  to  conclade  that  the  writer  of  them  couMnot 
cbviae  but  be  a  patriot.  Thus  from  his  discourse  on  prelatical 
fspfscopacy,  Mr.  M.  selects  a  very  spirited  and  plausible  par 
iragiiBcph,wbicbconclndet  with  this  address  to  the  English  and 
6(Xitdi  nations:  'Join  yonr  invincible  might  todq  rorfAy 
(if$d  godlike de^di,  and  then  he  that  seeks  to  break  your  union^ 
u  cleaving  curse  be  his  inheritance  to  all  generations !' 

'  Stfcb,  triumphantly  ei^claiays  Mr.  Mortimer^  ^  it  Qo.t  th^ 
lan^dge  of  an  anarchist  i' 

.  His  exultation,  perhapSj  might  have  been  somewhat  re« 
pre5sed>  bad  be  recollected,  what  nothing  but  his  iddatrowi 

*  fondness  for  the  name  of  Milton  could  have  made  him  forget, 
that  no  odeanate  picture  of  an  author's  mind  is  to  becoUecteci 
from  detached  fragments  of  his  writings.  We  have  little 
doiibt  that  by  artful  selection  and  skuful  combiiiation,  ^ 
very  complete  manual  of  loyal  and  patriotic  sentiment  .mi^bt. 
be  extracted  from  the  controversies  of  Milton,  in  Uie  same 
Hianner.that  Ansonii|s  has  compiled  a  canto  of  obscenity  {t^m 
tbipunsoJlied  pages  of  Virgil,  "  .      ,^ 
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Stortinur^i  Lift  of  iHtton.  4ih' 

\  WitV  the  patriotism  of  Milton,  however,  we  liave  at  pre^  * 
fi^Qt  QoUiing  to  do.    It  is  not  our  design  to  revive  a  control 
versy  which  has  been  illuminated  by  so  many  transcendent 
intellects,  nor  to  war  with  the  ghosts  of  those  departed 
opinions,  which  are  now  dispatched  to  their  native  regions  x 
of  darkness,  from  which,  we  hope  they  will  never  be  per-* 
jnitted  U>  return  for  any  ptirpose  more  dangerous  to  society 
than  that  of  hanntinp  the  intaeinations  of  certain  dreamrn^ 
enthusitisCs,  whose  reaisovi  has  been  enchanted  by  the  magid 
so^dsof  freedom  and  independence.  We  ab'afl  orily  obsert*e^ 
that  if  Mr.  Mortimer  thinks  the  la^^of  a  century  and 
a-baK'bas  been  unaUer  to  ascertain  the  poFttieat  character  erf 
inir  Rhstrious  counti^man',  he  might  have  suspedled  that 
the  task  of  Conchtdrng  th^  disputie  bow^  was  somewhat  beyond 
t^  dimeAsi^ns  of  his  abilities. 

We  camioft,  however,  dismiss  him,  without  remarking,  thAt 
he  is,io  tbe  fnll,  ad  notorious  an  offender  against  the  ruled  df 
gobd  taste  and  sound  logic,  as  he  is'an  apostate  fijbm'  the 
ertbodost  poHtic^l  faith  ot'  his  country.  Of  his  reasoning,  W^  ^ 
shall  content'oorseive^ withotte specimen.  In  p.  TS*, he  con^ 
fessestbat  a  repub]*icain  tbfm  of  8;overnment  is  not  suited  t& 
the  genius  of  Mgland,  and  yet  m  the  very  next  page  reprei- 
«ertt5  Monk,  th^  destitoyer  6f  the  republic,  and  the  restorer 
t>f  monarchy,  as  a  mercenary  traitor,  who  sold  his  cduntry 
ibr  a  pension  and  a  coronet.  Of  his  rhetoric,  we  shall  indulge 
odr  readers- witb  two  eiramplesf.  'A  military  governwienv 
he  informs  .us, '  may  be  personified  as  a  vast  fiend,  sent  fortik 
irith  the  entire  consent,  and  delegated  with  all  the  power* 
xjfhell!*  p.  78.  And  in  p.  70,  with  inittiitable  andhnpojr 
delicacy,  be  paints  Europe, ^lab^urit^g  under  thraldom,  as  tra 
bosom  of  a  beaotifu)  woman  groans  under  the  weight  of  tMI 
tiiffht-mare  r  What  can  have  occasioned  his  malice  pt^pemi^ 
*vhick has  instigated  him  to  mutilate  the  Greek  language,  Wfe 
leannolr  easilv  conjectone;  but  perhaps  hrs  passion  for  ioMU 
■vation  may  have  furnished  him'  with  a  somoient  motf ve  ctf 
preference  for  the  new  form  of  Eikon  Basilikan,  (which  be 
l>aa  uniformly  adopted),  to  the  old  estaHrshed  one  of  E^x>ti 
^Beiifikc.  He  has  besides  enlightened  us^  with  a  new  iwter*^ 
^refatiem  of  these  words,  (which  we  have  *hi the rto  fooKshljr 
•conceived  to  mean  the  image  of  a/cing)  arid  to  6fir  grecR 
8urp'ri;z«^faM  informed  us,  that  they  signify  tbi?  dhitki  imaglt^ 

Of  the  other  pumerous  deviations  from  immeiiiorial  pr^cv 

^  lice,  exhibited  in  these  pages,  we  shaH  not  take  notice ;  nor 

"attempt  to  ascertain  how'  many  of'  them  are  to  be  ascribetj 

'4o  the  igfiorancfe  of  the  atttjM;  and  Ivnr  man^r  Jo  the  inaef^0F 

Wicy  of  the  press,  ^        \ 
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jAkt.  XI. r-^  Scries  of  Essays  introduetoty  to  the  Study  cf 
Naiurai  History.    By  Fenwick  Skrimsfnre,  M.  J),  latcfy 
President  of'  the  Natural  History  Society  of  Edinburgh  ; 
Author  of  *^  A  Series  of  popular  Chemical  Essays/^  8tv.' 
Zifols.  12mo.    JoiiDsoa.    7s^  bds.     1805. 

THE  study  of  natural  history  is  one  of  the  most  pleasiog 
And  elegant  of  those  pursuits  which  are  compreheiulea  witbm 
the  limits  of  science.  The. objects  of  its  investigation  are 
individually  l>e&utiful^  the  habits  and  economy  of  the  ani-? 
Itiated  portion  .are, a  source,  to  whoever  shall  consider  them 
mitentively>of  well  founded  admiration  and  agreeable  r^fiecT 
tion;  the  comparison  of  the  various  species,  genera,  ordersj 
lind  classes^  with  each  otber^  give  rise  to  many  general  coq« 
clnsions^  and  to  much  interesting  speculation;  while  the 
6iibje<it  i.9  equally  remote  from  the  idle  frivolity  of  many 
popular  occupations  which  tend  to  enervate  the  mtellectuat 
without  cultivating  the  moral  faculties  of  thj^  .mind^.  an<| 
/rom  those  elegant  and  seducing,. but  abstruse  and  recondilQ 
Miences^  which  it  would  be  in  vain  to  expect  should  ever 
escape  from  the  closet  of  the,  philosopher  to  trifle  agreeably 
in  the  parlour  of  the  general  reader.  Natural  history  is  pre* 
cise^y  the  science  which  is  best  fitted  for  this  adaptation  to 
common  capacities  and  ordinary  educations;  and  we  witness 
with  pleasure  this  new  attempt  to  communicate  to  the  mas« 
Trf  readers  \hc  elements^  and  some  of  the  more  ininute  parts^ 
of  this  pleasing  study,  ^  t 

•.  in  a  preface,  Dr.  Skrimshire  informs  the  world,  of  his  mov, 
iives  of  publication.  He  had,  it  appears^atone  period,  threat?^ 
^ned  bis  neighbourhood  with  a  course  of  lectures  upon  cby^ 
mistry  and  natural  history.  This  open  battery,  he  bas^ 
iiowevier,  on  account  of  other  engagements,  eri^cb/pged  fo^ 
■a  masked  one,  aiid  abandoned  the  professorial  chair  for  the 
implements  and  the  labours  of  an  author.  With  metaphor, 
ricai  elegance,  he  desires  to  instil  a  thirst  of  further  know- 
tedge  into  his  resider'^  mind*  As  for  those  apprehensionn 
\ktiAtr  which  the  doctor  appears  to  labour,  iest  he  should  be 
ihon^t  t6o  severe  npon  the  unfortunate  naturaUsts  \v:h6  have 
ctevotedibeirtime  and  attention  to  the  collection  wd  clas- 
plficatidii  of  the  objects  of  th^ir  science,  as  far  «^  Qur  verdict, 
will  go,  he  may.  hold  hio^elf  acqvitted*.  Xh^  niild  and* 
equawes  "tenor  of  this  tvork  indeea,  nowhere  a^sum^s,  thf^ 
jtern  energy  of  severity. 

I  Of  two  snifill  volumes,  nearly  one  and  a.lialf  are:^erote4^ 
tothe  consideration  of  the  i^nimAl  wqrld.  Thffr^stof  tb^, 
frpi^F  is  (^cupicd  chiefly  ^itb>>tan^«  but  i^t  tbVendof  ^' 
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%Te  io'he  fodnd  a  few  pages  upon  mineralogy^  that  thid^  io^*'- 
'  )[>ortaitt  branch  may  not  appear  to  have  wholly  slipped 
.trom  the  recollection  of  the  author.  A  production  of  tbU 
kind^  which  professes  only  to  repeat  the  observations  of 
otbers/does  not  icall  for  the  severest  inquisition.  The  work 
indeed  is  not  calculated  ta  excite  any  very  strong  sensalioas ; 
we  have  travelled  through  its  paths  without  beioff  astonished 
ftt  the  grandeur^  or  disgusted  at  the  meanness  of  the  object* 
presented  to  our  view.  The  language  is  not  peculiarly  ^le^ 
gant  or  fascinating,  nor  are  its  inaccuracies  very,  great,  or 
very  frequent.  We  doubt  very  much/  however,,  wbethejc 
the  intentions  •f  the  author  were  bounded  by  this  mediocrity^ 
Various  efforts/ more  numerous  than  successful,  betray  tua 
love  of  the  flowers  of  rhetoric,  and  his  inability,  to  gathec 
them.  It  is  comparatively  seldom  in  the  course  of  the  work 
that  the  reader  will  hear  of  fishes  ;  these  subaoueous  animak 
being  magnificently  termed  the  finny  tribe.  '  1  he  epbemer^ 
a  short  lived  insect,  affords,'  we  are  informed,  '  by  drqppio|p 
into  the  water,  a  delicious  feast  to  many  of  the  finny  tribe/ 
Unfortunately  Dr.  Skrimshire  has  himself  planted  in  oiti: 
zhinds  the  pernicious  seeds  of  scepticism  regarding  thia 
c3derman-ltke  feast  of  the  fishes.  At  a  succeeding  partqf 
the  work,  they  are  represented  as  much  more  fitted  to  smoke 
on  the  board  of  a  civic  installation  than  to  imitate  their  bet^ 
ters  in  gluttony.  '  That  fish  have  no  sense  of  taste,'  says> 
the  doctor,  '  is  evident  from  their  swallowing .  their,  food 
Without  the  least  mastication/ 

The  reader  who  is  addicted  to  the  study  of  animated  na- 
ture, will  find  in  this  little  work  many  observations  collected. 
"With  due  care  and  diligence,  happily  illustri^tjng  the  habiU. 
.  and  economy  of  the  organized  creation,  and  on  these,  re-. 
'  niarks,  the  chief  interest  and  amusement-  of  the  subject 
depend. 

TThe  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  limits  of  the  two-^neat. 
classes  of  animals  and  ve^tables  is  properly  noticed^  but 
not  very  fortunately  explained;.  In  almost  every  instance^ 
indeed,  nature  divides  not  bj^  lines,  but  by  shades^  ^^S' 
works  are  a  whole ;  the  ingenuity  of  man  anf^.tfae  Decewiyimi 
divisron  to  his  limited  faculties,  have  intersected  hex  dpmsuiifr^ 
with  artificial  boundaries  to  which  she  r^llu:taotly  and  u^^v 
•teadilv  submits.  .  .:   ' 

In  the  compilation  of  facts,  Dr.Skrlmshii:e,.we.pDes«nte». 
,  has  attended  to  accuracy.     But  that  Quality  is  not  alono 
sufficient,  unless  due  care  be  given  to  the  degree,  of\fere4it 
10  be  bestowed  upon  the  accountsof  various  aut()ovi. ,'  £[fid, 
ibis  cautious  sc^pticisiu  been  flwajs  e.\erciscd  by \the[  4P9r^ 
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^Cor,  we  doiibt^  if  tb«  most  imi^icit  fWilb  wmM  4i#te  6e«Q 
Ipven  to  the  stories  of  the  itnioenBe  indHin  eeopetits  isvhich  aie 
^gravely  asserted  to  swallow  tigers,  Aod  t»en  :6xen  enttit;, 
^ith  tbe  assistenoe  only  of  ike  nibricatiaa  of  the  reptile's  oa- 
ieta.  The  Aocoutit  of  tbe  Upas  or  poiaonons  ««e  of  the 
island  of  Java,  within,  sizleen  miles  of  wbicb  no  aDiiaai  cao 
'Kve  ioog>  and  which  niiraculoaa  ofiapri^g  of  inraelat|on  is 
only  to  be  observed  with  impunity  woon  ihe  wind  Uowa  the 
^efluviaditeolly  away  froas  thoae-imo  may  attempt  toapptoach 
it  is  now  understood  to  be  an  impodeot  fabrication,  and 
^bouldiiave  been  omitted.  It  indeed  appears  ineredibie  at  firat 
^gbt,  thatauch  a  tree  should  exist  aolitary,  oniike  all  olbor 
^vegelables,  which  are  scattered  over  tbe  surface  of  tbe  earth. 
ITbe  mode  of  their  propagation  renders  this  a  neoesaarir 
*  ^oancequence  of  their  existence.  This  isee*  -therefore,  .onghf 
>to  have  long  a»>  increased  and  multiplied  to  tlie  toftal  ck- 
.tinclion  of  all  ooman  inhabitants  of  that  ialand  in  which  it 

We  must  here  express  our  fears  that  -  Br.  S.  is  grea% 
deficient  in  that  purity  of  mind  which  .results  from  a  profettod 
-contemplation  of  nature,  and  our  disapprobidaon  of  certain 
fiassages,  in  which  lie  expatiates  with  apparentsatiafaclioa  te 
the  sexual  intercourse  of  animals;  the  precision  with'wbieh 
be  delineates  the  tender  passion  of  worms^  and  paints  the 
Tapt  ures  offish  es,  m  ust  be  unnsually/edify  ing.  to  tbe  fair  eeadera 
of  this  work.  ImagioatioD  may  conceive  tbe  variona  effects- 
of  such  unexpected  perusal^  from  thC'eKger  gaae  of  UBsattB- 
lied  curiosity^  to  the  startled  look  of  aurpdse,  andlbe  asaodrng 
bluah  of  modestjr .  W  e  do  not  mean  t^  aay  bbattbere  is  »ir£ 
of  this  matter;  it  is  only  in  a  fern  places  that^e  have  noted 
someobjectionablesentenees.  Bat  to«*ewas  surely  no  occasiafi 

^to  luure  toudied  at  all  upon  isuch  topics.  Thai  oar  meanii^ 
may  not  be  misunderstood^  and  worse  suspicions  excited  tbtai 
facts  will  justify,  weaball  refer  the  reader  to  the  first  page 
of  the  second  volume^  in  which  tbe  Jtotbor  suggests  the  mis- 
forttme  of  caterpillars  who  in  that  stage  of  existence  hane 

'  no  difference  of  sex.    Of  cowse,  adds  tbe  doctor,  tfacy  are 

'  not  at  all  engaged  in  the  grand  -business  of  procreation^  «or 
thedi^IightM  task  of  preparing  for  a  future  pnogeny.    la 

--ilie'aame  volume,  ^p.  5£,  Itar.BkrimshiTe,  niieMeavomring'to 
excite  our  piety,  (Contrives  most  unfortunaibely  to  pitemSke 
onr  laughter.    ^       ■  ' 

: .  .  <  ]}ot  (ssys  be)  the  all-wise  and  ever  varying  Creator  lias  formed 

.^eiaiy  worm  both  a  male  and  femalej  jand  yet,   with  a  view  uo 

.^ottbt,  that  this  race  of  beings  might  etyoy  tbe  uospeakablc  bliss  of 

timnMal  iotercourse^  generation  is  the  act  not  of  one,  but  ^  two 
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4Bdnid«ld«.  ^  By  i4i*K:qiiirw«nQ«9  whenever  one  w^r?)  jii««t%wHli«i 

.aecondt  eack  k  sure  to  &nd  its  parjunaur,  and  without  \9b0Lly  4c%W* 
9)g  their  hodies  from  their  holes,  they  perform  the  kind  office  of  W)J0 
aj)d  female  reciprocally/ 


We  drfy  the  goddess  of  graritr  fcerself.  When  she  afc 
^kms  the  court  ofCkinnceryto  take  a  dipr  hi  Or.  SbrimsbireTi 
vorl^^  to  retain  her  character  at  tb6  perusal  of  this  passage. 
-  *Ilie  unspealrable  *blis8  of  a  pair  of  earth*worms  is  of  ttadf 
8iiffictent>  bat  the  raptiirous  idea  of  their  cwmHbiml  itHer* 
course^  sanctioned  by  every  tie^  fairty  overset  our  critiei^ 
compostrre^  and  we  ended  oor  cares  aiid  oerr  consideratioaa^ 
by  a  total  relaxation  of  cnir  facial  mnsdhes  :        - 

Felices  ter  et  amplius,  Quos  irrupta  tenet  copula, 

.  Under  the  head  of  fishes,  is  iotroduoed  with  firoprielyj  a 
notice  of  their  astooishing  fecnndity.  The  roe  of  tbeomqp 
H  compated  to  contain  no  less  than  three  hoodred  aad 
forty-two  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty  four  .eggs,  4com 
« tfUCh  of  wliich  wonld  be  produced^  but  for  the  wi£ciiful  «o* 
CMky  4)f  other  animals^  a  perfect  carp.  The  aiethodof  tdia- 
,^veriiig  this, vis  to  couat  the  nninber  of  >ava  in  a  small 
;w6ight,  as  a  grain,  and  after  waghing  tlie  twhole.fioeu.te 
ttioUtply^  the  number  of  t^gs  iQ  ovie  grain  iby  »the  wbole 
ftmnibev  of;g4'aina.  A  much  better  huatance*  at  least  a  moi« 
4surprisfiig>onej  might  have  been  found  in  ibcjcommoncody 
"wbi^h  has  been  ol^rved  to  spawir  atonetime  noJeasttliam 
tiioe  millions  three  hundred  and  fonty^feur  thousand  flgga* 
•With  liis  usual  love  of  periphrastioal  expressioi^  BcJSbrim*> 
^bke  desc^beeithe  tisbes,  under  tb^  title  of  the  fiaoy  labe, 
•wimming  in  tiie  briny  v^laoieiit. 

In  the  fifth  esaay^  the  class  'Of  ineNeets  is  caipsidelved. 
7hese^  maby^fiiotad,  <wjoged  animals,  mih  antoanaa.and' 
apiracula^  form  .a  Urge  4>ortion  of  aniipMted  natnre.  Ja 
«Tery  part  of  tbetr'Stroetuiei  ef.tbair.  habits  <iixil  leoonamy, 
^  (beir  life  ^uid  their  dMtbj  they  .display  most  fclear  aott 
fodisputable  marbs  of  des^^n.  .  Vnom  aocli  mavka,  iuimsA, 
-what  f>art  orf  oatme  is  free  i  Bt.  Skrnnabira  .seeip»  ivaiy 
ilutly  sensible  of  this  truth;  and  scarce  a  page. is  pMrnm, 
iwbeve  be  does  net  lecar  to  the  pfoofe(of  thediiteuigted& 
-and  -the  ffo^dneas  otfiibe  .Desty..  But  the  gaosiiimnpss 
*it€«abte  truths  may  be  too  far  >8trai«ied;  : AUhtmgh' *|Ml 
'•altogether  iacomprehensible  to  hnmao'  f^cukies^  tnay  JbBfee 
%een,  and  nndoabtedly  was  •eacerted  ;in  •tbe.jkurmstionvitf 
^eveiT/  even  the  meanest  and  ntost  /despised  lanrmd^tjM 
•anmy  it  is  too  rmach  to  -  say  that  nothmg  shoot  of  infinite 
jikittceOldliava  contrived  »th^jpival  trunk  of  the  iyHtterflf, 
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#r  ito  efe^mt  €6loQriffg«.  Whtret))e«iiec«UfiiiH«i 
tomir  GonceptioD,  tboiigb  the  cnnie  to  genera),  may  te  said  to 
kave  been  infinite^  ii  by  oo  means  feltolvs  ag  a  necessary  and 
logica)  consequence  that  the  immediate  cause  must  hare 
teen  SQ»  We  do  not  difier  from  the  doctor  in  bis  conda- 
imia  on  tbis  subject^  but  rather  in  bis  mode  of  expmssiqg 
tkeuk. 

*  Under  this  head^  our  author  infonna  us,  that  the  task  of 
pToerealton  among  bees  is  allotted  to  the  drones  and  the 
queen  bee  alone*  From  his  former  observations^  we  should 
bare  expected  in  this  place  a  stronger  word  to  be  nsed>  and 
tbai  the  bees  should  not  be  exclu&d  from  the  extacies  of 
the  Papbian  goddess,  any  more  than  the  fishes  or  the  earth* 
worms.' ^  In  these  days  of  petitions  and  of  grievances,  we 
think  the  bees  of  the  doctor's  hive^  if  he  has  one,  might  be  . 
jnstified  in  bearing  to. the  throne  of  their  master,  a  copy  of 
she  resolutions  which  their  assembly  of  representatives  muy 
tiftve  voted.  They  may  state  *  that  we  your  doctorsbip  s 
«tiitifiil  bees,  in  honeycomb  here  assembled,  beg  leave  to  pre- 
sent oor  hnmbte  prayer  and' petition^  that,  we  have  observed' 
with  grief  that  you  have  denied  to  us  your  loval  bees»  the 
WDspeakaUe  blisa  of  love,  and  have  excluded  us  from  the 
extacies-  of  connubial  intercourse,  notwithstanding  our 
daima  to  these  privileges  are  greater  than  the  preteotioiit 
0i  any  of  the  finny  tribe,  and  at  least  equal  to  those  of  the 
earth-worms;  that  we  pray  your doctorship,  if  everyone 
liook  should  I^  printed  again,  which  God  send,  to  adrait  ua 
4nt  a  footling  of  equality  with  our  fellow  fishes  and  wermin; 
(thai  we  entreat  you  to  disoiiss  from  your  councils,  for  ever^ 
all  who  may  have  advised  ygtur  doctorship  to  such  measureai 
.and  we  your  petitioners,  the  queen  b^  and  drones,  will>  as 
in  duty  bound,'  &c.  Ctc.  The  advice  of  these  faithfol  sex^ 
vants  might  perhaps  be  worth  attending  to. 

Beautiful,  elegant,  astonishing,  and  delightful  as*  is  the 
■formation  of  all  niseets,  and  gratifying  as  is  oonfessedly  the 
ninute  inspection  of  their  .structure,  we  cannot  forbear 
aoiflittg:at  the  use  to  which  Dr.  Skrimihire  assigns  these  qoac 
lilies.  We  have  hitherto,  no  tloubt,  mistakenly  im^ginet}^ 
Umt  the  possession  of  the  higher  faculties  belongs  le  mnn 
aloae,  atti  that  a  taste  for  beaaty  or  regularity^  a  just  per* 
Mptionof '  these  wonders  of  oreation,  was  in  vain  to  be  ex^ 
Wctud  even  among  the  larger  animals*  Some  of  these  have 
lost  their  character  for  eenius,  by  a  pnyverbial  accusation  of 
.-ainpidity,  as  the  ass  and  the  goose  ;  others,  as  the  mule,  et- 
leiqiing  that  censure,  have  fallen  victims  to  a  reputation  of 
abstitiacy^    But  never  >before,  had  we  beard  of  (be  ^ 
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ftlilUitg»  9i  ibe  t»i»d^£  the  oooMi  ''  for  tbe  § cat»&cyMk>»ofi<% 
the  eye  o^  which^  bo  doubt/  says  ihe  doctor^* '  iiave  beea 
diBplayecl  the  exquiske  aot  and  beauty/  in  ihe  admirable* 
texture  of  its  wing  1 

Ia  the  progress  of  the  work^  Dr.  Skrimsbtre  proceeds  ta 

tly  .coAsideratioo  of  botany,  under  which  bead,   a  great. 

deal  of  useful  and  amusing  information  will  be  found.     Uia 

iodustry  and  love  of  natural  knowledge  ap|)ear  to  have  been 

considerable,  and  in  every  part  of  this  work^  the  younger 

student,  and  even  khe  general  reader,  will  find  something 

worthy^  and  often  able  to  attract  add  fix  bis  attention.    The 

observations  of  Van  Helmont^  Da  Hamel,  Bonnet,  and  Tilleti 

are  recorded,  by  which  they  have  attempted  to  prove^  tliat 

ivater  and  air  alone  administer  to  the  nourishment  and  sup-f 

|K>rt  of  plants.    This  is  not  now,  however,  so  generally  and - 

.  so  imphoitly  credited  as  it  once  was.    There  have  been 

C9unter*>eiBperiments,  by  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  de^ 

tuonstrate  that  plants  will  not  vegetate^  unless  supplied  with 

carbonaeeoHs  matter,  eitlier  from  their  own  substance,  at 

.  bolbaus  toots  growing  in  water^  «r  by  peccolatioo  through 

.  Ih^ 'vessel  oontaining  the  plaat,  as  in  Van  Helmont's  expe* 

rimeni.      We  £or .  our  part  do  not  think  .the  questioa  to 

be  yet  perfectly  decided,  and  further  trials  would  be  highly 

dowrable ;  Jbut  in  .the  present  skate  of  things  it  is  unfair  to 

quote  the  above  named  authors  without  mentioning  their 

adversaries. 

•^  We  are  not  quite  satisfied  of  the  proprte^r  of  the  doctor's 
yemarka,  on  the  balance  kept  up  in  the  materials  of  tbe^* 
jnqsphere  by  the  opposite  aclioa  of  plaals  and  ot  aoimala 
•upon  it.  Plants^  tiiough  they  often  emit  oxygen  air,  do  not 
do  so  always,  and.during  the  night  jlhey  vather  tend  to  isi* 
liRftle  the' air,  as  is  now  iperf^ctly 'ascertained. 

The  subject  of  minerabgy  is  comprehended  in. Essay  Xi)L 

ertendiag  «a  the  length  of.  thirteen  pa§es.      Of  course  it 

may  be  easily  imagintti  tbs*  no  .more.than  a.slight  and  vm* 

adofoed  outUne  can  be  aiveajof  saah  a  subject  in  so  small  s 

spaoe.    J>r.  SkriKtshire'.nere  abandons  .his  master  iiinoaus^ 

t<^  whom- be  has  hilliei^  adhered  with  a  just  and  well^me^ 

fitttd  fre&reitoe.     :In  his  place,  he  adopts  the  tuition  of  dae. 

German  Werner,.  :wbo  la,  unfortimately,  altogether  as.onok 

iMldicted  to  the  ^udy  of  theory  as  the  .fiDrmer  was  to  that 

of  nature.    We  do  oot  mean  to  sa.y  that  Werner  does  not 

also  possess  great  merit  as  an  observer  of  nature;  bat* Ms 

footsteps  are  not  to  be  followed  with  tliat  confidence,  wbioh 

we  are  willing  to  bestow  upon  tbe  father  of  botanical  and 

laodogLcal  seience.    Tbe  theory  of  the  fofftftation  of  •this 

Cait.  Key.  Vol.  5,  ^t^gwtj  1805.  £q 
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existing  crust  of  the  earth  here  exhibited^  althoagh  asserted 
lobe  now,  by  general  acknowledgment,   the  most  fairly 
deducible  from  the  knoven  facts  in  mineralogical  geography, 
is  such  as  we  would  not  vohmtarily  subscribe  to.    The  ne- 
cessity of  supposing  the  earth,  at  any  period,  to  have  been 
either  fluid,  or  semi-fluid,  is  any  thing  but  clear ;  and  thef 
tfte  of  water,  to  bold  in  solution  or  suspension,  and  after- 
wards to  deposit  by  crystallization,  things  not  soluble  in  it, 
is  equally  ambiguous.    It  is  too  much,  to  assert  at  once, 
that  quartz,  felspar,  and  mica,  would  be  thus  crystallized. 
We  shall  expect  to  hear  next  of  water  effecting  the  eola- 
tion of  metallic  iron  and  gold.     It  is  certainly  a  very  nice 
way  of  making  granite,  to  set  a  quantity  of  harmless  water 
to  crystallize  away  at  things  upoi)  which  it  has  no  action. 
But  m  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  this  crystallizing  is  not  with- 
out its  use.     It  gives  an  opportunity  for  ejecting  a  quantity 
of  caloric,  which  is  very  convenient  at  that  particular  mo« 
ment,  as  it  serves  to  inflame  a  quantity  of  sulphur  and  char- 
coal lying  ready  for  such  a  process.    This  inflammation, 
moreover,  takes  place  in  a  new  and  happy  manner,  under 
water,  and  without  the  presence  of  oxygen.     It  however, 
serves  to  produce  oxy^n  gas,  and  other  gases,  and  brings 
about  the  effects  of  volcanoes.    A  great  many  other  minute 
end  ridiculous  changes  are  accounted  for  in  the  same  easy 
manner. 

The  mountains  are  formed  with  admirable  facility,  just  by 
the  crystallization  of  the  blessed  chaotic  and  wonder-working 
fluids  though  no  reason  can  be  assigned  why  a  fluid  should 
deposit  any  prominences  of  such  monstrous  size.  We 
cannot  enlarge,  however,  on  this  generally  acknowledged 
theory  of  the  earth  in  this  place.  But  mineralogy  would  be 
Very  much  at  a  loss,  if  it  had  no  better  account  than  this 
Jto  give  of  its  operations. 

We  thus  conclude  our  remarks  on  this  work,  which,  if  it  is 
not  wUhout  blemishes,  we  assure  our  readers  is  not  wholly  with- 
out it^merits,  and  in  general, it  is  well  adapted  for  the  objects 
for  which  it  was  intended  by  its  author,  to  assist  the  younger 
student,  to  amuse  and  instruct  the  general  reader,  and  to 
communicate  a  taste  for  the  prosecution  of  one  of  the  most 
-elegant  ftnd  seducing  branches  of  science. 

Anj\XlL—Thc  Hise,  Progress, Decline, and  FallofBuond- 
garU's  Empire  in  France.-  B^  fVilliam  Barrit.  %io. 
\0s,  ijd.    Badcock,      1305.. 

TfflS  publication  is  intended  by  tfie  ?«thot  as  a  second  part 
«f  his  History  of  the  French  Consulate"  under  Btouaj^artc, 
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tod  in  both  works  his  aim  has  been  to  do  away  that  infctua^ 
tion^  which  leads  many  persons  to  admire  celebrity  of  cb«-» 
racier,  although  it  may  have  been  obtttined  by  crimes.  We? 
give  him  credit  for  his  honest  zeal  in  tlie  cause  of  real  liberty, 
of  virtue,  and  of  religion,  and  we  can  only  lament  that  iiis 
temper  has.  blinded  his  judgment,  so  that,  like  the  fencer 
who  has  been  provoked  into  rage,  las  attack  is  violent,  but 
ill-directed.  In  elocution,  emphatic  delivery*  if  carried'  too 
far,  becomes  rant ;  and^n  stjle,  invective,  if  too  much  in- 
dulged, degenerates  into  scoldiuff.  The  cool  observer  is  put 
upon  his  guard,  and  imagines  thai  what  he  hears  or  reads 
is  the  exaggeration  of  passion. 

'  Corsican  upstart,* '  imperial  sansculotte,'  '  rufBao  tiger*' 
are  certainly  not  unmeaning  terms,  but  when  they  are  strewn 
too  thick,  they  lose  their  enect. ,  Buonaparte  has  committed 
crimes,  which  cannot  be  rendered  more  horrid  or  disgusting 
by  the  brightest  colours  of  oratory^  Though  he  may  be 
clothed  in  purple,  exalted  on  a  throne,  and  surrounded  by' 
armed  legions,  let  the  unbending  finger  of  scorn  point  to 
the  woodof  Vinc;ennes,  while  truth  relates  his  history,  and 
draws  from  it  those  lessons  of  instruction  which  may  instruct 
the  present  and  future  ages  ;  but  let  her  language,  however 
.  strong,  be  Signified. 

In  December  1 793.  when  Buonaparte  was  in  the  Sotb 
year  of  his  age,  be  made  the  following  report  to  the  members 
of  the  National  Convention,  Robespierre  jun,  Freron,  Ricords, 
Barras,  and  Salicetti. 

'       ^ClTtlTBtfS  aSrUfilENTATIVfcS, 

*  It  is  from  the  field  of  glory,  (Toulon,)  treading  in  tlie  blood  ojf 
traitors,  that  1  announce  to  you  with  a  joyful  heart,  that  your 
orders  are  executed,  and  France  is  revenged.  Neither  sex  nor  jsgef 
have  been  spaied.  Those,  who  had  not  been  hurt,  or  had  only  been 
maimed  by  the  republican  cannon,  have  l>een  dispatched  by  thof 
sword  of' liberty  and  the  bayonet  of  equality  1  Health  and  adml-' 
latiou. 

(Signed)  Bntrttrs  utjbwiii'ARtE, 

CITIZEN  sansculottes/ 

This  letter  is  a  very  important  document  io  the  history 
of  a  man,  whose  character  and  situation  have  so  great  weiglft 
in  the  destinies  of  Europe,  and  is  very  properly  placed  by  M# 
Barr^  in  the  front  of  his  work,  as  an  aid  to  the  judgment  of 
those,  who  are  so  weak$i^hted,  as  to  be  daizled  by  the  gfery* 
of  the  present  emperor  ot  France.  Tliis  letter  needs  no  com  - 
ment,  and  with  respett  to  many  other  antbentic  pav^er^ 
which  are  introduced  by  our  author,  it  may  beremacked  th«i 

Pea 
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their  intrinsic  value  and  importance  have  not  been  increafiecT 
by  the  epithets  and  notes  of  admiration  which  he  •  has  so 
liberally  bestowed. 

His  book  opens  with  the  invasion  of  the  electorate  of  Ha-> 
nover^  and  concludea^  with  the  journey  of  the  Pope  and  the 
coronation  at  Paris>  regularly  pursuing  the  history  of'  the 
nor,  and  of  the  domestic  occarrences,  which  render  the  in«* 
term'ediate  period  so  particularly  curious  and  interesting. 

The  proposal  to  Louis  XVI II.  of  his  abdication  of  the 
crown^  the  trial  of  Moreau,  the  strangulation  of  Picbegra^ 
the  murder  of  the  Duke  d'Fnghien^  and  many  other  remark- 
able events  are  brought  forward  with  a  collection  of  anec* 
dotes^  public  records,  and  memorials,  which  maybe  useful 
to  the  future  historian/  and  which  even  now  may  be  service* 
able  to  those  whose  memory  iias  been  confiued  by  a  divided 
attention  to  the  various  journals  of  the  day. 

The  private  history  of  M.  M^he^  de  Latouche,  whose 
name  has  lately  become  notorious,  is  not  the  least  enter tain«> 
ing  part  of  the  yolume.  This  is  indeed  an  age  of  miraculous 
changes.  If  M.  Barr^  relates  what  i»  true,,  (and  we  have  n^ 
reason  to  doubt  his  veracity,)  M.  Mfte6  de  Latoucbe  haa 
lent  a  shUling  to  supply  me  necessity  of  a  man^  whose 
image  now  stamps  the  coin  of  an  empire. 

We  think  M.  Barr^  rather  premature  in  entitling  his  book 
an  account  of  the  Rise,  Progress,  and  Fall  of  Buonaparte's 
Empire.    The  Rise  of  it  is  evident,  but  the  Fall  is  not  quite 
so  clear.    Strange   things  have  undoubtedly  cometo  pass : 
Republican  France,  which,,  but  a  few  years  since,  vowed   * 
destruction  to  all  kings,  i»  now  governed  by  a  Cbrsicaa 
eniperor,  who  is  attended  by  a  Mameluke  guard.    Who  tfien , 
can  be  so  vain  as  to  attempt  to  foretell  future  eyents^  by  any 
deductions  from  reason  or  experience  I  M..  Bafr^  conclude* 
with  expressing  '  his  confidence  that  in  a  future  volume,  he 
shall  have  to  record  the  unavoidable  Decline  and  Fall  of 
Buonaparte'sempire;  leavrng  now    the  ferocious-  monste* 
chained,  as  it  were,  on  the  crater  of  a  voIcano>  constantly^ 
exposed  to  be  swept  away  by  a  new  explosion  of  revolutiooarj 
lava.' 

'  In  thia  ticklish  situation  we  are  willing  to  leave  thie 
'  ferocious  monster.' .  We  possess  neither  the  confidence 
c^M.Barr^,  nor.  the  rashness  of  Em pedocles,  and,  though 
the  lava  may  be  only  simmering  at  the  bottom  of  tlie  crater^- 
we^are  not  venture  even  to  take  a  peep. 
'  Raviewamay  be  regarded  as  caterers  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  public.  In  this  department  of  our  ofHce  the  type  ia^ 
«ot  beneath  oar  noticf^  and  we  do  most  solemnly  enter  oar 
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|>rc3Ftest  iigala&t  that  galaxy  of  italic  which  streams  through 
every  page,  every  paragraph  of  this  vohime,  and  which 
ioslead  otthat  illuminatiDg  brightness  iDtended  by  the  writer^ 
flheds  an  indistinct  glare^  wlfich  confuses  the  eye  of  the  be* 
holder. 

Whfere  capitals,  italics,  and  notes  of  admiration  are  per^ 
petaally  recurring,  we  read  a  chapter  with  the  satoe  impa- 
tience that  we  listen  to  the  tale  of  a  person^  who  endeavours 
to  arrest  our  notice  by  constantly  plucking  the  button  of 
«ur  coat.  We  are  disgusted  with  the  restless  appeal  to  our 
.  attention.  In  one  case  we  throw  down  the  book,  and  in 
the  other  we  adopt  the  adyice  of  a  naval  frrend^;-'We  '  cut 
and  run ;'  that  is,  we  cautiously  pull  out  our  penknife^  leave 
our  button  in  the  grasp  of  our  loquacious  assdlant^  and  make . 
our  escape.  ,  , 

The  portrait  of  Buonapdrte^  which  is  prefixed  as  a  frontis- 
piece^'is  well  executed  ;  but  we  suppose^  that  the  shape  of 
the  imperial  crown  whicli  decorates  nis  head  is  merely  ima« 
ginary. 

Art.  XIII. — Scenes  of  lafcy  a   Novel.    By   T.  Hartal, 
Esq.    Svo.     lOs.  6d.    &Vols.     Crosby,     1805. 

DRAMATIC  authors  haveVrequently  found  it  necessary 
to  introduce  a  character^  whose  sole  business  is  to  strut  about 
the  stage^  to  ask  a  few  questions,  and  to  make  a  few  remarks^ 
which  may  five  the  audience  some  insight  into  the  business  of 
the  piece.     He  forms  a  kind  of  connecting  link  to  keep  the 
whole  together,  but  he  has  really  so  litUe  interest  in  the 
plot,  that  he  is  styled  very  aptly  oy  authors  themselves  the 
'  walking -gentleman/    This  practice  seems  now  to  |>e  gene- 
rally adopted  by  modern  novelists,  hnt  with  this  difference, 
that  in  a  play  there  is  only  one  character  of  this  description, 
whereas  in  a  novel  all  the  heroes  and  heroines  are  of  the 
^  walking'  class.    They  appear  to  be  introduced  merely  as 
vehicles  of  ientiment,  as  instruments  of  conversation ;  but 
,  their  adventures  excite  little  interest,  and  the  topics  which 
they  discuss  are  of  such  a  nature  that  it  matters  not  into 
whosemonth  they  are  put,  nor  in  what  chapter  they  are  intro« 
duced.   It  was  wittily  observed  of  a  well  known  book,  more 
than  three  ]>arts  of  which  consisted  of  notes,  that  the  text  was 
a  mere  peg  to  hangtbe  notes  upon;  and  it  may  truly  be  said 
of  modern  novels,  that  they  are  mere  niches  for  treatises.    If 
this  practice  was  not  introduced,  itjcertainly  has  been  more 
.  especially  adopted  by  the  promoters  of  revolutionary  and 
iolidel  principles ;  but  of  late,  the  custom  has  become  so 
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general  that  erery  sect,  every  profession  has  its  odvaeefe 
ftove/y  and  we  should  not  be  surprized  to  see  two  hot-pressed 
duodecimos  issue  from  the  press,  for  the  laudable  purpose  of 
introducing  Mr.  Kingsbury's  Dissertation  upon  Hazors. 

The  novel  before  us  does  not  diminish  the  propriety  of 
these  remarks.  The  plot,  characters,  and  incidents  are  of 
the  ordinary  stamp :  *  Sir  Frederic  and  Miss  Mountford,  Mr. 
Seabrightand  Miss  Burton,  Mr.  Maitland  and  Miss  Stanley, 
enter  into  the  bonds  of  holy  matrimot^',  and  constancy  aud 
virtue  thus  obtain  their  full  reward/  The  siege  of  Valen- 
ciennes, the  deck  of  a  man  of  war,  a  debating  society,  a  mad- 
house, and  various  1  icfwfs  of  Ayi*,*  are  brought  before  our 
view;  bat  we  must  own  that  we  expected  something  more 
from  an  author,  who,  glowing  with  the  ardor,  and  feeling 
the  powers  of  a  i)ovelist,  exclaims  in  bis  preface  *  extensive 
'  as  the  universe  are  the  limits  of  his  range;  the  barriers  of 
nature  are  his  only  restraint.'  After  reading  this  can  we  he 
blamed  for  expecting  a  voyage  to  the  Antipodes,  a  descent  in 
a  diving-bell,  or  an  aeroqautiq  expedition  into  the  regions 
above  the  clouds  ? 

We  express  our  disappointment  without  asserting  that  we 
have  any  right  to  complain.  Perhaps  our  author  did  not 
intend  to  surprize  by  rapidity  of  incident,  or  to  awaken  curio- 
sity hy  variety  of  adventure,  but  to  thread  a  eollection  of 
dissertations  together,  and  under  the  license  of  OH>dem 
fashion,  to  call  them  a  novel. 

With  this  view  he  avows  his  j)arly,  and  disdaining  neutra- 
lity of  principle  either  civil  or  religions,  as  an  instance  of 
coldness  of  constitution  and  imbecility  of  intellect,  be  pre-* 
pares  ;to  fight  Messrs.  Qodwin  and  Holcroft  with  their  own 
Weapons.  In- this  respect  we  admire  bis  spirit,  but  we  think 
It  rather  misapplied.  ^  Thrice  he  slays  the  slain.'  Good 
sense,  order  and  decency  are  now  lords  of  the  ascendant,  so 
that  even  the  booksellers  can  find  little  account  jn  publish* 
inp  political  paradoxes,  or  disgusting  imprrities. 

We  shall  briefly  remark  that  our  auU^or's  observations  on 
the  effects  ofPaine's  Age  of  Reason,  on  German  pla3's,  and  on 
the  (malifications  of  an  actor,  are  good  ;  his  criticism  on  Mrs. 
Siddoos  is  flippant;  his  description  of  a  debating  society  is  by 
no  means  overcharged;  aud  his  methodist  sermon  is  not  a 
caricature.  From  the  atK>ve  enumeration  our  readers  may  form 
^otne  conception  of  th^  motley  eptertainment  that  is  exhi- 
bited in  the  ^  scenes  of  life.' 

Mr.  H.  exclaims  '  Jet  me  ask  the  literary  duellist,  if  iq 
Pizarro  there  beany  think  like  christian  morality-?  Are  not 
the  precepts  and  religion  of  Christianity  helcj  forth  to  con- 
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te^lpt  ?  Are  not  the  idolatrous  Peruvians  represented  as  supe- 
rior to  the  christians  in  every  respect  ^  We  should  have 
omitted  to  notice  this  among  other  i7ein5  of  his  three  volumes^ 
if  we^did  not  regard  this  solemn  challenge  as  an  appeal. to  our 
cpurage. — We  answer  *  No  !' 

The  precepts  of  Christianity  are  not  brought  into  contempt. 
Pi^rro  and  his' rascally  associates  violate  every  precept  of 
Christianity^  and  therefore  the  poor  Per  uviaii  is  justly  repre* 
sented  as  a  superior  character. 

We  should  also  have  passed  over  in  silence  Mr.  HarraFs 
poetry^  if  he  hfid  not  attempted  to  hold  out  to  contempt  the 
productions  of  a  truly  poetic  genius;  but  so  little  qualified 
IS  he  for  the  task^  that  if  his  own  sonnets  had  not  been  re- 
presented as  the  productions  of  Maitland^  who  is  intended 
as  a  distiu^uished  personage^  we  should  have  imagined  that 
they  were  mtendeq  as  mock  parodies.  Indeed  even  now  we 
are  not  quite  clear  that  the  printer  has  not  made  a  mistake, 
by  separating  the  soQnets  to  the  '  nightingale'.andthe  '  Sur-* 
rey  bills'  from  those  addressed  to  a  '  hot  pye/  and  to  '  my 
nncle's  hog^  Jack.'  Novelists  sometimes  print  their  poems 
in  a  separate  volume ;  if  Mr.  H.  should  adopt  this  pian^  he 
might  prefix  one  of  his  stanzas  to  Eliza  as  a  motto  : 

*  the  poet  sung ; 
Vexation  form'd  the  crude,  ungenerous  theme;    , 
Some  envious  demon  forced  it  from  bis  tongue, 
.  Or 'twas  the  impulse  of  an  idle  dream/ 

Could  the  vulgar  adage  of '  spitting  his  spite*  be  put  into 
more  elegant  poetry  f 

We  have  given  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Harral's  poetry^  and  shall  \ 
conclude  with  a  specimen  of  his  prose. 

'  Fredericlooked  at  her — ^her  features  seemed  not  of  th^  common, 
stamp.     Helooked  again  :  by  chance  her  eye  met  his.     It  was  not 
a  soft/melting,  languishing,  blue  eye:  it  was  not  a  piercing  black 
one ;  nor  was  it  a  heavy  grey/     It  was  a  full,  bright  (whatf  a  glafS 
•ye  ?1     No  !  gentle  reader,  a  hazel.     (Vide  p.  52,  vol.  1.) 

As  Mr.  H.  seems  fond  of  parody,  and  has  given  a  sonnet 
to  a  hog  as  truly  Cokridgian,  we  trust  that  he  will  excuse 
our  relating  the  following  anecdote  as  truly  Harralian. 

*  A  countryman  met  another,  and  gave  him  joy  of  his  wife's  safei 
delivery.  <'  When  did  it  happen  ?"  said  the  man.  ' '  Just  npw,  and 
the  child  is  a  very  fine  cue."—**  What  is  it— a  boy  ?"— "No  I  gue«s 
ag^wn/' — *^  A  girl  V^^'*  AyQ  I  3vhy  what  a  cunning  fellow  thou  be  I' 
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Art. — XIV,  Chirurgical  Ohurvations  relative  to  tKe'^e^. 
with  an  Appendix  on  the  Introduction  of  the  male  Catheter, 
andthe  I  reatment  of  Hemorrhoids.  By  James  Ifare,FM*S^ 
Sfc.Svo.  ^  vols.  pp.  gSo.  IBs.    6d.    ^df  Edition.     Maw«* 
man.     180d» 

THIS  work  cofnpriscs  h  variety  of  tracts  which  were  ori- 
ginally published  ifi  a  separate  form,  andafterwards  collected 
into  d  vols,  in  1800.  In  the  present  edition  the  author 
informs  us,  that  he  has  revised  each  of  these  tracts  with  con- 
eiderabfe  care,  particularly  tbaton  the  opbtUalrtiy,  8cc.  which 
has  been  altered  in  many  places^  and  enlarged  by  the  ad- 
dition of  a  considerable  number  of  cases.*  The  first  volame 
contains  th^foHowin;^  tracts.  1.  Ophthalmy,  Boropthalmy^ 
and  pnrulent  Eyes  ot  new-born  Children;  2.  Epiphora;  S. 
Fislnla  lachrymalis ;  4.  Introduction  of  the  male  Catliitcr ; 
S.  Hoemorrhoids ;  6.  An  additional  Case  of  Ophtbalmy  con- 
sequent on  Gutta  Serena,  The  tracts  in  the  second  volume  are 
fe  tranilation  of  the  Baron  de  Wenzers  treatise  on  Cataract. 
An  enlarged  edition  of  the  Author's  observAtrons  on  thia 
Disorder,  8cc.  Observations  on  the  Dissipation  of  the  Cata- 
ract^ and  an  enlarged  ledrtion  of  Observations  on  the  GuttK 
Serena, 

As  the  most  iofiportant  of  these  tracts  have  bean  already 
examined  in  a  distinct  form  in  the  different  numibers  of 
this  Review,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  iajprovements^ 
which  Mr.  Ware  h^s  introduced  into  this  department  of 
'  iftirgery,  have  been  long  in  the  possession  of  the  puMic,  it 
would  be  superfluous  at  this  tima  to  go  back  into  a  urinate 
.examination  of  the  several  subjects  which  the  work  em- 
braces.  We  shall  therefore  content  ourseWei  with  ndticing 
some  additional  observations  which  have  been  inserted  ia 
the  present  edition. 

On  the  sabject  of  trichiasis,  a^  a  cause  of  ophlhalroy^  tfr. 
Ware  states,  that  the  usual  methods  of  treatment  are  not 
sufficient  for  the  cure  of  this  disease,  in  cases,  where  the 
ciliary  edges  are  not  only  inverted,  but  also  contracted  in 
lengthy  and  that  there  is  no  other  way  t>f  obtaining  relief  but 
/  by  enlarging  the  circumference  of  the  ciliary  edges,  either 
by  an  incision  at  the  outer  angle,  or  by  a  complete  division 
of  the  tarsal  cartilage  in  the  middle.*  Mr  Ware  has  adduc* 
ed  ho  instances  th  proof  of  the  happy  result  of  such  an 
bpercitibn,  and  it  is  not  therefore  unreasonable  to  conclude 
that  his  precept  in  this  instance  is  rathr;  speculative  than 
•practical.  The  latter  of  the^e  operative  methods  is  ndt  cer* 
tainly  among  the  happiest  efforts  of  Mr.  Ware's  ingenuity  i 
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'fer  tboQg1>a  division  of  thie  tarsal  cartilage  ought  he  attenJU 
ed  villi  the  desired  success,  yet  it  would  in  all  probability 
subject  the  patient  afterwards  to  a  perpetual  discharge  of 
tears  over  the  cheeky  a  disease  little  less  inconvenient^  than 
the  original  malady  ^bich  it  was  intended  to  remedy. 

On  tne  same  subject,  likewise,  we  cannot  avoid  noticing  ». 
small  error  which  Mu  Ware  appears  to  hav^  fallen  into, 
^vith  respect  to  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  cilia^  in  the 
caseof  ophthalmy,  said  tohavc  l)een  produced  by  apreterna- 
tural  row  of  eye- lashes.  On  this  subject,  we  shall  only  beg 
leave  to  quote  a  passage  from  a  writer  whose  works  Mr.  Ware 
on  this  occasion,  as  well  as  on  some  others,  might  have  coo- 
suited  with  considerable  advantage,  '  The  opinion  of  a 
bretiernatural  row  of  eye-lashes  (says  this  writer)  seems  to 
nave  arisen,  from  not  observing  what  Winslow  and  Albinns 
•  bave  remarked  on  the  natural  disposition  of  the  cilia ;  that 
although  they  seem  to  be  arranged  in  a  line,  they  neverthe* 
less  form  two,  three,  and  in  the  uppei* eye-lid  even  four  ranges 
ofbairs,  placed  in  a  very  irregular  manner.  Whenever  there<* 
fore  in  this  disease  a  certain  number  of  hair?  are  separated 
from  each  other  in  a  contrary  direction,  the  eye-lash  will 
necessarily  appear  to  be  composed  of  a  new  and  unusual  row 
of  them,  while  in  fact  they  remain  unchanged  both  with  re- 
spect to  their  number  and  origin.'* 

The  case  of  ophthalmy  which  Mr.  Ware  has  introduced  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  first  volume  of  this  edition,  both  on 
account  of  the  extraordinary  circumstances  attending  it# 
and  the.  method  of  treatment,  cannot  fail  to  excite  a  coQsi<» 
flerable  degree  of  in  terest. 

«  Mrs.  \V,al3^ut  forty-five  years  of  age,  perceived  a  dimness  in 
her  left  eye  for  tke  first  time  about  two  years  ago.  Tbe  cause  of  it 
sbe  was  not  able  to  assign,  but  supposed  it  to  have  l>een  in  conse* 
quence  either  of  taking  cojd,  or  of  the  cessation  of  a  discharge  to 
which  for  a  Qonsfderable  time  she  bad  been  subject,  from  one  of  her 
legs.  The  dimness  was  discovered  accidentally,  on  her  attempting, 
to  see  an  object  with  the  left  eye  whilst  tbe  right  was  shut,  «nd  ia  a 
short  time  the  sight  aflforded  by  this  eye  rendered  her  no  assistance  ; 
objects  when  placed  straight. before  her  being  invisible,  and  their 
appearance,  when  removed  to  the  outer  side  of  the  axis  of  vision, 
being  obscure  and  indistinct.  The  eye  bad  not  altered  its  appearance 
in  any  respect,  the  pupil  being  neither  cloudy  nor  dilated.  Tho 
sight  of  the  right  eye,  however,  continuing  perfect,  she  sustaiiied  no 
other  inconvenience  from  the  defective  si^t  of  the  left,  than  that  of 
occasionally  mistaking  the  distance  of  objects.     In  Decem^r  1804, 

I', ri...    I  ^  '   ■  ■  ■  "  ■     I 

f  Scarpa  sglte  m^littie  degli  occbt«  • 
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she  fint  b^n  to  feel  pain  in  the  eye,  am)  at  this  time  it  became 
sligbtlj  in^meii.  The  inflammation  never  appeared  to  be  consider- 
able, but  the  pain  rapidly  increased  to  a  most  violent  height,  affect-' 
ing  in  a  (ew-  days  both  the  eye  and  th«  head,  and  being  particir- 
larly  severe  during  the  night.  The  pupil  novir,  for  the  lirbt  time$ 
became  dilated  and  had  a  misty  appearance ;  but  the  degree  of 
opacity  was  Y^ry  insufficient  to  account  for  the  total  loss  ujf  sigb^ 
Leeches,  blisters,  large  fomentations  made  with  poppy  beads,  and 
a  free  use  of  opium  internally,  were  repeatedly  tried,  but  dtd  not 
afibrd  herany  relief.  The  solution  of  hyd rangy rus  muriatus  in  the 
vray  recommended,  p.  62  of  this  volume,  was  equally  ineffectual. 
The  progress  of  the  disorder  and  the  present  state  of  Mrs.  W.  closely 
reserobled  those  of  the  patient  whose  case  is  described,  p.  934,  who, 
af^er  having  suffered  three  weeks  in  a  similar  manner,  suddenly  lost 
the  use  of  his  left  side ;  soon  after  which  his  speech  ftuled ;.  con- 
vulsions followed,  and  in  a  short  time  he  died.  The  death  of  the 
patient  did  not  depend  in  any  degree  on  the  loss  of  biff  sight; 
but  his  death  happening  at  the  time  bis  sight  was  thus  affected,  ' 
.It  fortunately  afforded  roe  an  opportunity  of  examining  an  eye  in  such 
a  peculiar  state  of  blindness.  In  this  instance  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  a  yellow  coloured  fluid,  as  thin  as  water,  was  accumulated 
between  the  coroid  coat  and  retina,  the  retina  itself  being  colhipsed 
and  resembling  a  cone  of  a  white  colour,  the  apex  of  which  was  at 
the  entrance  ^the  optic  perve,  and  its  basis  surrounding  t  hecrys- 
"  talline  humour,  the  titrcous  hnmonr  being  entirety  absorbed.  In* 
fluenced  by  the  recollection  of  this  case,  it  occurred  to  me  that  the 
violent  pain  which  Mrs.  W.  suffered  might  npt  improbably  be  occasion- 
ed by  the  effusion  of  a  similar  fluid  between  the  coroid  coat  and 
retina,  and  by  the  pressure,  which  in  consequence  of  the  unyielding 
texture  of  the  sclerotic  coat,  this  fluid  would  necessarily  make  on 
the  reliua,  which  lay  immediately  between  it  and  the  vitreous  he** 
mour.  It  also  occurred  to  me^  that  if  the  effused  fluid  could  be 
discharged,  it  might  not  improbably  be  a  means  of  affording  the 
patient  relief,  and  the  operations  of  discharging  it  did  not  seem 
either  impracticable  or  difHcult. 

*  I  stated  this  opinion  to  the  patient,  and  she  readily  acceded  to 
submit  to  it;  as  indeed  she  would  have  done  to  any  operation,  what- 
evermight  have  been  its  hazard,  so  extreme  was  the  pain  she  at  that 
time  endured.  The  operation  was  attended  neither  with  diflficulty 
nor  danger.  It  consisted  simply  in  the  introduction  of  a  common 
spear-pointed  couching  needle  through  the  tunica  sclerotica,  a  little 
further  back  than  the  part  where  it  is  usually  introduced,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  depressing  a  cataract.  As  soOn  as  the  i rtstru  men t  entered  the 
eye,  a  yellow  coloured  fluid  immediately  escaped,  sufficient  in 
quantity  to  w^t  a  common  handkerchief  qnite  through.  The  needle 
was  continued  in  the  eye  about  a  minute,  in  order  to  give  the  fleid 
a  more  ready  way  to  come  out ;  and  as  soon  as  it  was  withdrawn  th« 
discharge  ppased.  The  tension  of  the  eye  was  .considerably  dimi- 
nished by  the  operation,    A  compress  dipped  jn  asatttruine  lotion 
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wac  bound  .upon  it  and  the  patient  put  to-  bed.  She  continued  is 
pain  about  ten  minute^,  b^t  then  fell  into  a  sound  sleep»  which  la»t« 
ed. upwards  of  two  hours^  and  on  vvaking  her  eye  was  quite  easy. 
The  compress  was  again  moistened  with  the  saturnine  lotion^  and  sho 
took  some  nourishment.  She  passed  the  next  iiight  veiy  comfortably 
without  the  ai>sistance  of  laudanum,  although  previously  it  had  beeii 
given  her  in  large  doses.  The  same  application  as  had  before  beea 
used  was  continued  t9  the  eye  ;  and  from  that  time  to  the  present, 
which  i^  nearly  two  months.  Hie  eye  has  remained  perfectly  easy,  and 
there  is  scarcely  now  any  appearance  of  inftammatioR.  The  pupil 
continues  dilated,  but  js  not  become  opaqhe,  though  a  change  of  this 
last  kind  sometimes  .takes  place,  in  cases  of  guttaserena,  so  as  to 
equal  the  whiteness  of  a  common  cataract,  after  such  yiolent  attacks 
of  inflammation.  About  three  weeks  after  the  operation,  the  pa«- 
tiint  caught  a  cold,  and  complained  that  the  eye  felt  more  tender 
than  usual.  I  was  alarmed  by  the  accident,  lest  a  fluid  might 
again  be  effused  in  the  old  place  and  the  pain  return;  .but  this  was 
happily  prevented  by  an  application  of  a  blister  on  the  side  of  the 
bead. 

*  The  case  which  I  have  described  seems  to  prove,  that  though  the 
gutta- Serena  may  be  occasioned  by  a  variety  of  causes,  most  of 
which  are  exterior  to  the  eye,  it  is  sometimes  produced  by  the  ef- 
fusion of  a  watery  fluid  in  the  eye  itself,  between  the  coroid  coat 
and  the  retina.  If  the  effusion  take  place  slowly,  vision  is  destroyed 
in  a  gradual  manner,  and  it  does  not  occasion  any' great  degree  of 
pain;  but  if  it  happen  suddenly,  the  blindness  is^ not  onlysudden, 
but  it  is  accompanied,  as  in  the  case  I  have  related,  with  a  violent 
pain  both  in  the  head  and  eye.  The  operation  that  has  been  do* 
scribed  was  performed  solely  with  a  view  to  give  relief  from  the  ex- 
crutiating  pain  which  the  patient  underwent ;  and  this  object  was 
completely  accomplished  by  it.  How  far  a  similar  operation  might 
prove  effectual,  in  an  early  ;»tage  of  theaisorder,  for  the  pi^rpose  of 
restoring  vision,  is  a  question  whfch  at  present  I  am  not  competent 
to  answer.  If,  however,  a  patient  be  deprived  of  all  useful  sight  withf' 
out  a  visible  change-  in.  the  figure ^nd  size  of  the  pupil,. and  if  the 
little  that  remains  be  only  acquired  when  objects  are  viewed  side- 
ways, and  they  are  then  seen  in  an  imperfect  manner,  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  the  case  is  fair  for  the  experiment,  and  that  the  o|>era- 
tion  is  not  unlikely  to  afford  relief.  The  two  following  circumstances 
are  much  in  favour  of  being  tried.  If  the  eye  be  uninflamed,  it 
gives  but  a  slight  degree  of  pain  ;  and  if  it  be  performed  by  a  care- 
ful person,  it  is  so  void  of  danger  that  I  anV  persuaded  it  would  not 
injure  the  sight  of  asound  eye.'     f,  510>  517* 

In  jthe  tract  on  gutta  .sereQA^  the  author  formerly  gave  an 
account  of  some  cases  in  which  this  disease  was.  completely 
removed  by  electricity,  of.oihersin  v^iiich  tihe  principal 
jneans  eoipldyed  was  a  mercurial  snuflP;  tothese^  fourptp^r 
Ileuses  have  boea 'added  iu  the  present  edition^  three  of  which 
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pfete  cured  by  bleeding  With  leeches^  or  ofJening  the  rem 
Irhich  passes  on  the  side  of  the  nose^  and  by  other  suitable 
evacuatiooB^  and  ooe  of  them  by  emetics  and  pargatives 
principally^  and  the  application  cmF  a  perpetaal  bliater  on  the 
nape  of  the  neck. 

To  the  observations  on  cataract.  Mr.  Ware  has  .added  in 
the  second  volume  a  compressed  list  of  directions  relative  to 
the  several  steps  of  the  operation,  under  the  title  of  Me- 
mentos. These  the  author  informs  us, '  he'basfor  many  years 
made  it  a  constant  rule  to  peruse  on  the  morning  offvery 
day  in  which  he  was  engaged  to  perform  the  operation/ 
.  The  objections  which  the  Baron  de  Wenz«l  has  made 
Against  the  operation  of  Couching,  have  b^en  lately  answer- 
ed iu  so  clear  and  satisfactory  a  manner^  by  a  very  able 
surgeon,  that  we  are  rather  surprized  that  Mr.  Ware,  ia 

{>re3cnting  to  the  public  an  improved  edition  of  hi«  trans- 
ation  of  that  author,  whose  opinions  he  seems  t&  embrace, 
should  not  have  taken  some  notice  of  the  arguments  which 
liave  been  advanced  against  this  part  of  the  Baron's  work. 
Mr.  Hay,  the  author  to  whom  we  allude,  has  not  only 
undertaken  to  shew  that  the  objections  which  the  Baron  has 
urged  against  the  operation  of  Couching,  are  altogether 
unfounded;  but  also  that  it/is . not  productive  of  the  same 
.dangerous  consequences,  as  those  which  the  Baron  himself 
allows  to  be  sometimes  attendant  on  the  operation  of  extrac* 
4ion.  .Whatever  may  be  the  comparative  ^merits  of  these 
•two  methods  of  operating,  the  recent  observations  of  Scarpa 
Bjkd  Hay  will  be  sufhcieot  to  convince  every  unprejudiced 
person,  that  the  operation  of  Couching,  when  perfoi:med 
properly,  is  by  no  means  liable  to  the  objections  which  have 
been  urged  against  it,  and  that  instead  of  being  an  obsolete 
operation,  as  some  have  affected  to  treat  it,  it  is  every  year 
practised  on  great  numbers  of  patients,  notonly  in  this  king* 
dom,  but  on  the  continent,  with  a  success  not  at  all  inferior 
to  any  other  mode  of  remedying  blindness  from  the  cata^ 
tract.  -  * 

V  These  remarks  we  have  purposely  confined  to  that  part  of 
..the  present  edition'  which  may  he  considered  as  new,  and 
.are  by  QO  means  intended  tp  apply  to  the  work  generally; 
on  the  contrary,  we  feel  gratified  at  seeing,  in  %  collected 
form,  the  writings  of  an  author  who  has  contributed  so  much 
to  the  advancement  of  a  partkukr  department  ofsaroery, 
and  whoee  lahoors  have  been  long  and  deservedly  held  in 
esteem,  by  |ill  those  w^  are  capable  of  appreciating  their 
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AftT,XV» — Lpndinium  lUdivivumj  ar.an  ancient  m&toryanS 
modern  Description  of  London.    JSy  James  PelUr  Mal^ 
.    colm.    4to.   Vols.  it.  and  II L     Rivington.     180J,  1305w 

THE  observations  which  were  made  in  this  review  tfpott 
.the  first  vuhime  of  the  work  before  us,  hold  good  of  the 
ijticceeding  ones.  Mr.  Malcolm  has  brought  together  * 
vast  mass  of  curious  information  ;  but  his  materials  are  too 
indiscriminatel  J  gathered^  ^tSdhi»  remarks  are  too  abondanl.' 
That  his  history  contains  many  a  oewiaad  many  a  valuable 
anecdote  we  readiiy  allow,  but  we  must  say^  that  selectioft 
would  have  given  it  more  importance.  In  a  few  p1ac^»  we  - 
notice  defects  that  indicate  but  a  bad  arrangement  of  the  \ 
plan.  A  leading  article  in  the  second  volume  is  the  history 
of  the  parish  of  St.  Faith  ;  but  the.  actual  de'scription  of  the 
rhurch  is  reserved  for  the  account  of  St.  Paul's  in  the  third* 
Along  account  of  the  different  inns  of  court  and  Chancer/ 
forms  a  digression  from  the  history  pf  St.  Andrew's  Hoiborn* 
•And  the  accidentwhicb  happened  at  the  Haymarket  theatie 
in  1794  is  minutely  detailed  in  the  history  of  St.  Bennett 
PauFs  wharf.  The  cross  in  Cbeapside  is  mentioned  withoul 
'the  least  eiucidation  of  its  history.  And  numerous  articles 
of  importance  are  passed  over  in  too  slight  a  mauner^  while 
trivial  matters  are  treated  elaborately. 

The  history  of  Ely  Palace  contains  mueh  to  attract  the 
notice  of  the  curious  reader.  The  on]}'  fault  we  have  to  fi  nd 
with  it^  is,  that  the  anecdotes  which  are  i^ew,  are^ivenin 
-too  crude  a  form.  Owing  to  an  unfortunate  lease  which 
Bishop  Cox  granted  to  Sir  Christopher  Hatton  in  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  the  premises  fell  gradually  into  ruin  and 
neglect,  till  in  177^^  after  a  possesMon  of  four  hundred  and 
eijgbty-two  years,  the  see  of  Ely  was  enabled'to  dispose  of 
them  by  act  of  parliament.  Ely  house  and  the  reserv^ 
grounds  were  ^cooveyed  to  the  crown  for  650GK  and  an  an* 
nuityof  2OOI.  payable  to  the  bishop  and  his  successors  for 
ever,  and  the  towa^eside&oe  of  these  prelates' transferred  to 
Dover  street. 

Dbe^JUicoont  of  the  British* Museum,  tboagfa  it  conteias 
many  panicaiars,  we  believe,  that  never  were  before  submit- 
ted  to  the  public^  is  sdU  scanty.  It  cctotainaCarless  than  might 
itave  been  expected/firomL  the  great  opportunities  of  accesS' 
Mr.  Malcolm  9eema  to  have  had. ,  Instead  of  describing  the 
Ztrascan  antttpiidea,  he  has  coo^ined  bi»  pen  to  the  orna- 
mental decorations  of  the  roonts  tiiat  hbld'ttiem.  The  ouri- 
'mities  fron^  Otal^ke,  lO^ieiH},  are  described  with  a  minute- 
4esg  that  is  almost  paiaf a|.    fiat  tiie  Egyptian  celicsi  fi»r  ,ti^e 
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•preservalion  of  which^  with  the  Townley  collection,  a  larr^ 
edifice  is  now  erecting,  are  but  barely  noticed  at  the  end. 
If  Mr.  Malcolm  had  paid  more  attention  to  the  manuscripts 
with  which  ^ome  of  tne  rooms  are  filled,  instead  of  giving 
Us  dry  catalogues  of  the  portraits  that  hailg  above  them,  he 
would  have  been  better  entitled  to  our  thanks.  The  por-> 
traits,  we  believe,  with  very  few  exceptions,  are  generally 
bad. 

The  third  volume  opens  with  the  history  of  St.  Paul's 
cathedral.  Id  this,  as  in  the  parishes  of  the  former  volume, 
we  observe  a  great  deal  of  information  bdth  curious  'and 
novel ;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  collected  at  spare  hours, 
and  by  scraps;  and  is  totally  destitute  of  that  arrangement, 
which  it  would  not  have  required  more  than  ordinary  pains 
to  give. 

The  account  of  St.  Paul's,  however,  occupies  very  near 
two  hundred  pages  :  and  though  it  contains  many  partico?- 
lars  thatare  entirely  superfluous,  affords  a  large  fund  of  cu- 
rious history ;  presents  a  number  of  biographical  sketcbc 
that  will  probably  have  their  best  value  at  a  future  day; 
contains  numerous  illustrations  of  the  ancient  ceremonies  of 
tiie  church':  affords  several  portraits  of  ancient  life:  and 
may,  in  short,  be  viewed  as  a  good  supplement  to  Dugrdale^s 
history.  In  point  of  original  materials,  this  seems  by  far  the 
most  valuable  portion  of  the  work. 

Among  the  more  ancient  records  relating  to  the  building 
of  the  old  church,  Mr.  M.  found  arolf  of  parchment  contain- 
ing the  3'ear's  account  of  Richard  de  Saye,  master  of  the 
works,  for  1326.  The  sum  total  was  72l.  18s.  fld,  the  car- 
pefnters  receiving, at  that  time,  4d,  5d,  and  Gd  aday. 

The  history  of  Ihe  Savoy  hospital  is  another  article  that 
affords  a  great  deal  of  valuable  information  :  it  was  compiled 
by  the   receiver  general  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster;  but 
contains  too  many  items  of  an  official  nature  to  admit  either  * 
•of  extracts  or  abridgment  here. 

Crosby  Place,  one  of  the  most  curious  relics  in  the  east 
part  of  London,  seems  worthily  to  have  attracted  Mr. 
Malcolm^  notice.  The.  lAtemr  of  the  grtet  hall,  no  less 
than  eighty rseven  feet  in  length,  be  has  accurately  engraved, 
though  of  itshistory  he  has  be^n  able  to  add  but  tery  few 
particulars.  Sufficient  interest  is  attached  to  it  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  Sbakespeare'sliaving  introduced  the  mentionof 
it  in  the  play  of  Richard  ihe  third.  And  here  it  is  probable 
the  plans  were  liatd  by  which  that  tyrant  mastered  th«  feel* 
i«gs  of  the  citizens.  Ouf  historians  we  belieye  have  never 
Dotieed  its  commodious  position -for  assisting  his  io^cbLoA^. 
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lions.  Seated  ,here>  Richard  was  j30t  only  at  a*  short 
distance  from  the  Tower^  but  still  nearer  to  the  residence  of 
ituckingham,  who  then  resided  at  the  Manor  of  the  Rose, 
now  Merchant  Taylors'  school.  Mr.  Malcolm  endeavours 
to  describe  the  great  hall,  which  is  now  all  that  re* 
mains  of  this  once  extensive  edifice,  as  it  would  proba- 
bly appear,  were  all  the  present  obstructions  removed. — 
Tnehonse,  we  are  told,  in  its  original  state,  was  the  highest 
in  this  part  of  London :  and  a  tolerable  idea  of  it  may  be 
perhaps  obtained  frpm  a  parochial  plan  engraved  in  Mr, 
VVilkinson's  antique  remains  of  St.  Martin  Outwich,  takea 
in  1599. 

Upon" the  whole,  though  the  present  work  by  no  means 
renders  us  independent  even  of  the  black-letter  labours  of  old 
Stowe,  and  occasionally  passes  information  that  might  have 
been  very  easily  attained,  yet  are  we  inclined  to  give  it  com- 
mendation. The  e^ctracts  from  parish  registers  are  certainly 
too  numerous ;  but  even  among  them  we  find  many  that  are> 
well  entitled  to  insertion:  and  by  their  assistance  we  can 
readily  form  our  notions  of  the  ancient  opulence  of  certain 
districts  that  are  now  neglected.  Many  of  the  extract^  too 
are  curious  on  other  accounts.  The  birth  of  Milton,  and 
the  marriage  of  Protector  Cromwell,  will  have  a  share  of 
interest  with  most  readers :  though  the  latter  should  not 
have  been  followed  by  a  laboured  memoir. 

The  plates,  whiah  are  numerous,  though  accurately,  are 
not  elegantly  engraved :  aud  some  of  them  have  appeared 
before  in  other  works.  The  interior  of  Crosby  Hall  is  one 
of  the  most  curious.' 

We  cannot  quit  this  work  without  entering  our  decided  ' 
protest  at  once  against  the  frequency  and  the  injudiciotisnesa 
of  Mr.  Malcolm's  rejtections,  which,  in  some  places,  are  ab- 
solutely ludicrous.  Instead  of  commeuting  upon  them,we  shall 
amuse  our  readers  with  an  extract  ;  at  the  same  time  we 
submit  it  even  to  Mr.  Malcoliti's  judgment,,  whether  such 
purpurei  panni  ^re  in  their  proper  place  in  a  History  of 
London. 

.  *  Daring  my  rebe«rch«s  in  the  church  of  St.  Paul,  Aagu$t  180^ 
the  weather  was  extremely  warm,  and  the  atmosphere  remarkably 
clear  of  smoke  and  vapour.  On  a  morning  when  the  sun  beamed 
unobstructed  r^ys,  I  descended  into  ^he  sepulchral  church  of  St. 
Faith  the  Virgin,  for  the  purpose  of  copying  those  inscriptions  whicb 
a  season  less  favourable  would  have  rendered  in vi*iibie  unless  illu^ 
miqated  by  torches;  for  the  rays  of  a  candle  are  but  as  the  t^vinklings 
of  a  fttar  unveiled  by  clouds,  when  A uster  pours  forth  itstremendouji 
gustSy  howling  through  the  black  waste  of  iiij^ht*     Writers  of  r^« 
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ttMureSy  idbirers  of  horrors^  approach !  vie#  those  exteniled  4i^k^  . 
iRbere  the  long  petspcaiYe .  leads  your  appAilcd  eye  In  scenes  buried*  • 
Id  vttex  ch^us.     Trace  cm  each  hand  tLe  massy  pillar,  ^ieciiniiigiifc 
•very   gradation  from  darkness  vUible.to  daikuv'^s  iinprneUnhlea 
Examine  the  vaulted  roof  tbirreeu  feet  above  your  head;  Bce  jth# 
iDighty  arch  extend  from  the  four- sided  pillar;   a^d  t^U  in^  why 
jou  have  not  visited  this  crypt  fur  scenes  of  disgusting  iinpiirt^  your 
funerals,  and  your  gliding  ghosts^    St.  Faith  has  her  vauitji  illmxu- 
Bated ;  she  will  shew  you  to  your  heart's  conteuty  the  iiasbf^  of 
torches  dai  ting  through  avenues  of  columns >  and  the  mote  will  lead 
50U  to  the  cells  of  death,  whece  the  weeping  friend  accompanies  tha 
wrplicefl  prrest  in  the  solemn  rite  thai  gives  a  fejlow^crcature  to  the 
grave.     Yet  start  not ;  yotfder  ghastly  figure  is  iRoffensive;  it  istbtr 
ibadow  of  a  good  man.     I'he  features  of  death  have  not  yet  obUter- 
fttMl  those  of  life  ;  the  winding  sheet  encloses  bim,-  but  bis  face  it- 
cxpoted.     How  that  ray  ofcheerCul  day  rests  upon  it  1  It  is  some- 
thing— nofhiog.  VV bat eonten4)lative  sprites  ar£  tboae^  almost  buried 
in  shade?  A  female  deep  in  thought.     Surely  they  a;te  of  the  Elizas 
bethau  age.     And  tbe  male^  wrapped  in  agowu,  crosses  his  arms  on 
lis  breast*     Others^  faintly  di6cerned>  are  knights  in  ariuour.     Mo-' 
TeKst^ 4one step  farther.     Hesitate?  Shame  on  joul  feaj  not  phaa* 
toms.     That  pile  of  decaying  mortality^  those  fragments  of  scull% 
bones,  and  \vood»  are  powerless.     Agaii\»  it  was  but  GrimaUaa 
Jtisihihg  terrified  to  a  more  retired  corner;  and  that  distant  spark 
that  approaches  is  but  a  poor  candle,  intended   to  point  oot  whq 
rests  here  ;  and  he  that  bears  it  bat  a  harmless  boy,  that  lights  m« 
toavot.d  those  steps  of  ascent  and  descent   crossing  our  path^  and 
those  sinking  graves  within  yonder  rails.     But  retire  ;  conviction  ia 
iwyt  for  you  ;  half  the'  dismal  beauties  of  this  aepulchre  would  vanish^ 
were  yon  to  bear  what  your  ghosts  consisted  of^  - 

^  Obliging  reader,  the  crypts  of  St.  Paul's  are  sifooC  dreary  mftiisi' 
ta^  lighted,  at  distant  intervals,  by  grated  prison-4ike,  windows^ 
which,  affords  partial  gleams  of  light.  Strong  iniervals  of  shade  in? 
tervene.  The  vast  piers,  and  immense  arches^  form  the  KauUs^into 
three  avenues:   the  middle  one,  under  the  dom^  totally  dark;    a 

f  option  of  the  North  aile,at  the  East  end,  isdedic;ated^  to  St.  Faitbtf 
t  is  used  for  no  other  purpose  than  interments,  and .  the  space  is 
failed  io.  The  keys  are  kept  by  tb^  churchwardens  of  St.  Augustine 
'bXtd  St.  Faith,  and  a  master  key  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Clerk  of  thff 
works  of  St.  Pauls.' 
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Aut.  iG.^^irictures  on  MtChodism^  by  a  cartful  Obser&er.    fSvci, 
2s,  6d.     Williaius.     1804-. 

.THE^.wrilcr  of  these  Strictures  has  taken  caro  in  the  beginn^fig.<^ 
hi%  work  to  explain  what  he  means  by  the  term  Methodic,  ^ji^ 
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I  whkli  lUdfoxtnnately  w  not  always  enough  obsierv^d  by  thiM 
wjbo  make  We  of  that  word.  We  are  to  understand  then  that  thm 
Mg^tmdiittSp  a)b^.t  whom  he  writes,  are  not  tho^e  members  of  the  . 
catablis^ied  chiMrch  who  may  assuRiei  or  who  are  branded  with  thir 
naiDe;  nor  yet  the  followers  of  Mr.  \Vhit6eld;  but  ^ose  only  to  v 
whoBQ  the  applanation  <mghe  to  he  attriboted,  nam.ely,  that  '  largt 
aod  iijrowing  hQd}^  late  in  connexion  with  the  Rev.  John  Wesley/ 
We  are  afterwards  presented  with  a  very  false  and  extravagant  pic- 
Urn  of  the  state  of  religion  in  this  kingdoih  previously  to  the  ap» 
peiur^knce  of  method ism^  In  this  representation  every  thing  is  over^ 
wbttlmed  in  a^  iudiscnininating  crowd  of  dijipraise  aiid  censure. 
The  colours  are  laid  on,  no  doubt,  so  much  the  deeper  and  darker^ 
to  give  the  aid  of  contrast  to  the  bright  side  of  the  picture.  Meaii«i 
irlkile,  the  <:laims  of  truth  and  &oberne«is  seem  to  be  forgotten. 

The  Clauses  which  are  next  assigned  for  the  progress  which  has  been 
nadeVy  nqethodism,  ace,  the  character  of  the  clergy,  their  practice 
of  readiiig  sermons,  the  ignorance  of  their  people ;  and  on  the  metho* 
disticsii^  extemporary  and  illiterate  freachii^g,  itinerancy,  and 
Ifisciy,  persecution.  I'he  work  contains  several  particulars  respect** 
ing  the  history,  doctrines^  and  discipiine  of  this  sect,  which  may 
i^ord  some  mformation  to  those  who  are  ignorant  about  it.  Yet  wa 
ceaaot  jftcomroend  it  as  a  well  written,  accurate,  or  instructive  oeiw 
fbrmance.  Notwithstanding  many  professions  of  impartiality,  it  i« 
evidently  the  ^ork  of  ^  very  zealous  friend.  At  the  same  time  hm 
decUces^bimself  warmly  attached  to  the  established  church,  and  aii 
enemy  to  those*  steps  whrch  the  methodists  are  continlially  .takingt 
«o  mttchin  opposition  also  to  the  will  of  their  fbunder,  towands  ai^ 
aptice^separation  from  it.  Nay  he  goes  so  far  as  to  declare,  that 
many  Qf  the  niethodists  jt^ret  exceedingly  that  they  have  proceeded 
so  far  Awards  an  open  schism.  *  Were  their  partial  separation  from 
thecbttioh  (says  he)  yet  to  be  taken,  they  would  reject  every  ofiisc 
lor  that  purpose  $  and  I  am  warranted  in  saying  that  could  they, 
wUAout^i  serious  division^  return  to  their  original  plan,  it  wxxuld 
give  the  great  bpdy  of  them,  as  well  preachers  as- people,  the  sin- 
cerest  plmsu^/  Jt.  40.  We  wish  that  their  future  conduct  omy  he 
ill  coraospondence  with  this  avowal. 

Art,  vr.—A  Letter fromikt  Rector  of  ♦*«*«*♦«*♦,  {„  the  Dio^ 
eese  iff  Bmtk  and  WeUs^  to  Dr.  Gilly  AiUhor  of  the  Disfcnter's 
Re^un^  for  uparoting  from  the  Church  of  England.  8ro.  2i. 
.C^iai^BBfLnte  find  Whitro>v.    1805. 

WE*  have  here  another  reply  to  the  *  Dissenter's  Reasons,'  which 
is  credifldjle  to  the  seal,  and  iti  many  respects  very  highly  to  the 
talents  also  of  its  author ;  on  account  of  one  particular  only  are  we 
disposed  ^o  tjualify  our  commendation ;  which  is,  that  the  rector  in*/ 
dulges  hifti^l^  rather  top  freely  for  our  taste  in  a  somewhat  boister" 
ous' vein  of  jocularity  against  his  antagonist.  It- will  hardly  be 
laid  Ibat  justice  is  not  here  done  to  the  objections  and  arguments  ot- 
the  Dissenter;  for  the  author  has  reprintsd  the  whole  of  Dr^  G.V 

^»m  HEr;  N^.4i.  August,.  1805*  %  f 
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tract  in  a  smaller  type,  and  s^ubjoined  it  to  his  own  :  Aft  ej^celleift' 
practice,  resembling  that  of  the  early  controversialists  alxmt  the  time 
of  the  Keformation,  which  we  should  rejoice  to  see  revived,  if  not  in 
its  letter,  and  entirely,  (which  is  perhaps  hardly  to  be  looked  for) 
yet  at  least  (what  might  easily  be  done  to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  is  wont  to  be  the  case)  in  its  spirit.  We  remember,  a  story 
that  a  German  controversialist  having  prepared  an  elaborate  reply 
to  a  famous  tract  of  the  Socinian  Volkclius,  his  bookseller  appre- 
he^nding  that  the  orthodox  volume  would  be,  in  the  phrase  of  the 
trade,  a  heavy  work,  to  promote  the  sale,  succeeded  in  persuading 
die  unsuspecting  theologian  to  reprint  along  with  his  own,  the  work 
of  Volkdius,  which  was  then  a  very  scarce  book,  (a  great  many  of 
she  copiea  Imving  been  burnt  by  the  common  hangman)  and  thus 
to  become  the  undesigning  instrument  of  propagating  heresy,  llie 
erector,  however,  in  the  present  instance,  has  no  reason  to  be  appre- 
lieAsive  of  the  result  A  satisfactory  answer  is  given  by  him  to  the 
aevarai  reasons  of  Dr.  Gill,  and  their  futility,  bigotry,  and  unrea* 
tonablencss,  is  very  ably  and  successfully  exposed*  Novelty  can 
hardly  he  expected  in  such  matters ;  if  the  adversary  returns  to  the 
old  ground,  his  anugopist  must  follow  him  further.  But  we  should 
irast  that  the  church  can  sufter  nothing  by  their  cram^  rtpttit^  by 
the  revival  of  ihe  old,  narrow-minded  objections  of  the  Dissenter* 
while. she  can  find  advocates  in  her  behalf  such  aa  the  present,  such 
as.  the  learmM  «Ad  venerable  Mr.  Hart,  and  such  as  Mr.  Cobboh!^ 
whose  labours  we  noticed  with  merited  commendation  in  a  former 
Review. 

We  apprehend  that  the  rector  may  mislead  his  readers,  when,  in 
P*  82,  he  still  claims  the  privilege  for  the  minister  of  selecting  at 
pleasure  such  lessons  as  he  may  think  most  edifying,  and  appro- 
priate to  tha , topic  of  eaeh  day's  instruction.  The  practice  was  no 
dvujit  permitted  or  rather  recommended  to  the  clergy  in  theadmo* 
nition  prefixed,  under  Queen  Krizai)(;th,  to  the  secotid  voloine  of 
Homilies.  But  it  was  as  certainly  recalled  and  repealed  by  the  Act 
of  Uniformity.  There  is  also,  in  p.  <}3,  a  slight  misapprehension 
with  regard  to  a  passage  in  the  burial  Service,  to  which  objection  ia 
^ten  made,  bur,  if  ut  mistake  not,  u  iliffercnt  meaning  is  ptii  upon 
the  wort^i  by  the  objectors,  from  that  which  was  intended  by  the- 

-**Hgln1il  compilers  of  the  Liturgy.     The  *  sure  and  certain"  ho^* 

'  whkh  is  exprciSKcd  of  *  the  resurrection  to  eternal  life,'  fs  doobtl^ 
a  ^f/itf ra/ expression,  if  consider cd^^rowmrt /ir^7/jr,  and  withoat  pre- 
judice:  and  therefore  may  be,  or  rather  ought  to  be  referred  to  the 
general  resurractlon  of  the  blessed.  And  there  are  other  ai^gmMnts 
to  prove,  that  such  was  the  signification  intended  by  (he  conpiien* 
Scd  ?iutic  non  erat  hie  loais. 

Upon  the  whole,  this  tract  tends  greatly  to  confirm  a  remark 

'  iviiich  has  been  excellently  well  made  respecting  the  new  modelung 
and  reprinting  of  the  old  pamphlet  of  Dr.  Gill,  vi«.  *  that  the  ope* 

-  i'dtion  of  4 his  weapon  is  not  so  much  to  be  dreaded  by  -those  agsinst 
tvhom  i^  is  used,  as  by  those  who  use  it  ^  ^ince  by  an  awkward  mis- 

--t^ke,  tha  schismutical  armourers- hi^ve  sharpened  the.  tundif  of  it. 
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'insteid  oir  Hxe  blade ;  so  that  the  deepest  wounds  whicli  this  weapon 
"  ifaii  inflict  ^yill  be  received  by  those  who  wieJd  it.'*  ^   , 

AliT/  li.^-^n-AHtmpt  t!6  prove  that  the  bpinfan  i^nierningtit  JDe- 
vil  olf  Safan^asafalkn  Angel,  and  that  he  tempts  filen  to  Sin^  kaik 
^0  real  Foundation  in  Scnpturt  ;  being  a  Svpplanent  Up  a  P^-^ 
pkietf  published  about  the  Year  \  770,  entitled '  An  Enqidn/  inhthi 
Scripture  meahing'oftke  word  Satan/  The  od  Edition,  xotth  coiitider^ 

.    rahle  'Additions.  Bj/  (t^m.  Ashdo-jcne,  JSro.  1^.  CJ.  JoHiison.  iSO*. 

'  NOt*  being)n  possession  oF  thfe  pamphlet  referred'  ttfirt  llie  tiilfe4 
page  of  this  work,  we  are  unablie  (o  enter  into  so  full  a  disqiii^itiotl 
of  the  point  in  question,  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  requires.  We 
«an  only  add  tW  Mr.  Ashdowtle  has  collected  all  the  diifdretli  pas^ 
'sages  in  scripture  wherein  the  word  Satan  is  mentioned,  and*  drdws 
froni  them  conclusions,  which  to  him,  and  perhaps  to  maiiy  others, 
appear  satisfactory,  that  the  word  is  ahvays  Used  in  a  'ngufative 
sense.  We  are  not  admirers  of  this  ni ode  of  subverting' opinions, 
which  havebjeen  entertained  by  the  wisest  and  souYidestdiviiiM*  of 
«very  age  ;  the  present  subject  is  beyond  the  finite  capacity  of  artin, 
*  and  the  investigation  of  it  tends  only  to  conf^i^d  our  reason.  rOUr 
litany  on  these  subjects  is  simitar  to  that  of  |^  latii  Dr.  G«ddes^*^A 
nietaphysicis  libera  nos,  Domine.  It  is  wt  justice,  howevef,  to 
Mr.  Asbdowneto  add,  that  his  pamphlet ^felay^ tiorteof  that  a<^i- 
Mokiious  warmth,  which  is  but  too  often  fluted  by  th0!ie"who  sop* 
port  a  contrary  doctrine.  ^ 

AltT*.  19. — Simplicity  recommended  t^:  Ministeti  rf  the  Oc$pd^ 
with  Respect  to  their  Doctrine,  Method,  Style,  and  '  Delivery  in 
Preaching ':  with  Hints  on  other  Branches  of  the  ministerial  Ogice. 
2d  Edition f  enlarged.  12mo.  2s.  6d.  Williams  ani  Smith, 
1805^ 

THE  writer  of  this  volume  is  of  the  communion  of  Disaenteis; 
lor  them,  he  says,  was  this  work  chiefly  designed  ;  aod  especially 
for  those  who  have  not  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  cowse 
of  education,  whose  circumstances  do  not  furnish  the  means  of  ex* 
tensive  reading,  or  whose  youth  and  inexperience  may  teod^i*  a  siiort 
manual  ckf  this  kind  useCul,  if  not  necessary*  To  suck  we  have  no 
jscrupleiti  recommendrng  ^  Simplicity.^ 

Art,  ^O.^^Festival  of  St.  Andremthe  Agostk^  November  S0«   Idmo. 
3^.  or  2s.  6d,  per  dozen.     Uatchard.     1805. 

This  little  pamphlet  contains  thi^  life  of  St.  Andrew^  a  short  ca* 
•if qhiaiQ>  and  a  bad  paraphrase  of  the  I22d  psalo^.  Read  itw)io 
list,  . 


.  '^01,1,*  III  I 


♦  DrfewiU'i 'Why  are  voti  aChatchman?'    ».  j^3,  edit.  6. 
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Art.*«21.  a  Vertion  of  the  Psattns  o/DaviJ,  attempted  in  tietrem 
jljr  Joseph  Cottle*    Second  Ed.     $va^    LoagmaB..  1805. 

Any  attempt,  liowever  humble,  wt  miglrt  almost  M^i*  however 
fneffectual,  to  promote  the  reli|^i<)n  of  the  heart,  challenges  respect  ; 
and  it  is  a  pleasing  consideration  that,  Vhcrever  such  aft  attempt  is 
made  from  a  pure  intencbn  of  doing  good,  utiallofed  with  phansai* 
cal  ostentation,  whateVet  may  be  th6  a>Vkfd  of  criticism  as  to  the 
ex«cttpon,  &  '  still  small  voice'  will  whisper  that  to  the  ipouve.be* 
longs  merit  of  a  much  higher  kind,  and  thisfnward  complacency  tvill 
^liirays  far  outweigh 4he  regrets  arising  to  an  authof  from  a  Vrant  oC 
fhat  merit  which  falls  under  the  cognizance  of  courts  cHtical. 

Mr.  Cottle,  in  his  preface,  e?;plains  his  pl&n.  He  had,  itseeinSy 
in  1801,  published  a  small  volume  intitled  a  Version  of  the  iMlmSy 
ivtiich  he  now  thinks  would  have  been  better  denominated  *  Shott 
l^araphrases  or  particular  Parts  of  the  Psalms/  Some  of  these  he  has 
retained  in  the  present  volume,  and  subjoined  to  the  psal«ns  on  whick 
they  are  respectively  founded.  On  other  occasions  *  he  has  taken 
Ihe  liberty  to  enlarge  on  a  verse  which  expressed  a  striking  and 
important  sentiment/  But  his  chief  object  is 'to  Exhibit  k  correct 
metrical  version,  interweaving  as  much  as  possible  of  the  actual 
'  language  of  the  psalms'  (he  means  the  cbnUroOn  English  tratisUtion 
6{  ihemj;  and  *  on  those  occasions  where  the  language  of  David 
could  not  be  adopted,  studiously  endeavouring  that  the  additional 
or  interstitial  parts,  if  they  were  not  derived  from,  shottld  at  leiist, 
as  far  as  it  was  possible,  accord  with  the  Psalms/  .    •     , 

Mr.  Cottle  controverts  Dr.  Johnson*s  position  respecting  det^o- 
tionfeil  poetry,  that  '  the  paucity  of  its  topics  enforces  |)erpetual 
xej^etitiony  and  the  sanctity  of  the  matter  rejects  the  ornaipeiits  of 
£gurative  diction/  This',  like  fnost'uiiiversal  propositions,  seem  to 
bold  good  only  in  part.  If  by  devotional  poetry  be  understood  the 
■■ptfeataoil.  nfeersly.of  our  dependence  on  the  Su{n-6me  B^ieg*  of  our 
•ubmiBsion  to  his'will,  and  reliance  oft  his  mercy,  the  remark  is  jus^ 
itH  iiit  taktes  in  «il  pvaiete  and  adoration  addressed  te  the  Creator 
innnddd  *  ypoe  the  things  seen/  then  its  topics  are  as  manifold  as  hb 
i>kaiiBg»fiU)da«  extensive  as  the  creatitHi  itseU.  It  muit.  However, 
k»fntatedof4dl  religioua  themes*  that  in  proportion  to  the  height 
is  the  danger  of  falling.  iMr.  Cottle  justly*  observest  'that  the 
play  of  words,  the  trite  expression,  the  familiar  idiom,  with  all  lan- 
guage incongruous,  irreverent,  or  flighty,  drags  tiie  unwilling  spirit 
back  to  earth,  and  fatally  Aitervupts  the  tide  botk  of  plcftture  aaci  of 
devotion.' 

Those  Who  winh  lo  read  the  Psalms  or  to  leam  tkem  by  litart, 
willfliU,  we  cof^ceive,  have  recouRo  to  the  original  as  it  exists  il| 
our  common  translation  ;  and  those  who  rcqi^e  metre  for  the  pet- 
,po8e  ofsifigifig  them  will  still  ask  for  something  more  poetical  ihaa 
the  present,  version.  What  can  be  more  simple  and  beautiful 
||iati    the    Ibliovtiflg  aspiration  in  th«  ^^tl^  Pialthf    *i^   rii% 
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HVOrJIfl  df  tof  mouth  and .  the  lto«ilriatkM  bf  my  iietrt  i>e  acceptod 
In  thy  sight,  O  Lord)  my  strength  and  my  redeemer  I 'Yet  4  his  tsenr 
Cence,  wken  the  cramping-irom  of  verse  are  applied,  loses  moAj^t 
Hs  dignified  simplicity. 

^  O  let  my  thoughts  and  every  word. 

Which  daily  from  my  lips  may  fall,  "*    * 

Acceptance  find  with  thoe,  O  Lord,    . 

My  strength,  redeemet,  dllin  all  V  ^  . 

*  The  second  line  of  this  stanza,  and  the  conclusion  of  the  last,  serv^ 
€nl y  to  \veaken  the  sense,  and  bear  witness  to  the  sad  necessities  of 
rhyme,  The  vei^ion  of  the  114th  psalm  is,  upon  the  whole  better 
than  the  generality.  Yet  the  great  beauty  of  the  original,  remark^ 
l>y  Addison,  consisting  in  the  k^ping  back  of  the  name  '  Jehovah* 
until  the  close,  is  sacrificed  to  the  kUtrstitlal  parts.  The  verse 
*  What  aileth  thee,  O  thou  sea,  that  thou  fleddest,  and  thou,  Jordan, 
tliat  thou  wast  driven  hack?'  is  almost,  burlesqu(id  by  tl;ie  double 
VJiyme  in  the  first  line,  and  the  superfluity  of  phrase  In  the  thhxl : 

<  What  aileth  thee,  th^t  thou,  O  ua\ 

Sbouldst  leave  thy  apcient  track  } 
Thou  Jordan !  wh^ ref<^re  should  it  be 

That  thou  wert  driven  back  V 

Much  (we  repeat)  as  we  respect  the  versifier  s  motive,  we  mutt, 
confess  that  ire  do  not  see  muck  adv^ihtage  resulting  from  hitching 
the  Psalms  thus  into  rhyme«  -  A  judicrous  selection  of  the  bQst  me- 
tifeal  iranslations  or  imitatians  of  those  which  are  more  nearly 
gpptieeble  -to  modern  christifiDS,  with  a  few  original  hymns  by 
AddisoR,  Watts,  and  others,  would,  in  our  opinion,  form  a  mose 
'SM:c«^Ue  publication. 

Art.  22. — Oriental  TaUs^  translated  into  English  Verse,    By  J. 
Hoppnerf  Esq,  R,  J.  8vo«    78.    Hatcbard.     1805. 

TIIE  first  thing  which  strikes  a  reader  on  opoiiftg  this  little  votune 
is  the  inapposite  nature  of  the  preface.  It  consists  of  twenty* two 
pages,  and  of  these  twelve  at  least  are  occupied  with  a  dia^rtation  on 
{minting,  complaints  of  the  <l«pnived  taste  of  thepuhiic,  and  an  attack 
upon  the  French  school.  Such  are  the  prolegomeaarto  tf  set  of  tales 
in  verse.  We  appeal  to  the  author  as  a  professional  man  if  this  bo  not 
DelphinMm  sykis  appingere^Jluctibus  aprum  9 

For  our  own  part,  we  shall  for  mora  icaaonsi  than  one  follow  the 
example  of  Sir  J.  Reynolds  t 

When  they  talk'd  of  their  Raffadles,  Correggios,  and  stuffy 

He  shifted  his  trumpet  and  only  took  snuff.        • 

The  only  part  of  the  prc^ice  which  has  an  immediate  rcferencct  to 
the  subsequent  pages,  we  shall  extnLct. 

*  Fourof  tlic  foUowiiig    ;ales  are  selected  from  the  TootiNameh, 
f  ^i  Tales  of  the  Parrot,  vij.  the  Ist»  Ild^  IV tb,  and  Vltlu    The  ^1 
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is  foun^d  OR  one  of  a  set  published  in  h  sm^II-  volume  by  die  %9m^ 
W,  BeioG.  Th«  Vih  from  the  Hcetopadesof  Voeshnoo-Jarma;  a^4 
the  Vlith  and  Vliltb  arjQ  from  the  fables  of  the  li^ch  and  13th  cea« 
turies,  publi-shcd  by  Mods.  Le  Grand.  On  these,  ^s  they  have  all 
the  air  of  an  Eastern  ojngiis  wjth  th^  exception  ofch^Dg^ng  sheika 
and  imams  into  monks,  &c*  I  conceived  that  I  had  a  legitimate 
capse  of  makinv  reprisals,  and  have  therefore  con  verted  them  into 
imams  and  sheiks  again,.\vith  a  vjcw  of  preserving  uniformity/ 

The  two  first,  the  fourth,  and  the  (hree  }ast  have  a  whimsical 
oddity  in  thero,  which  is  not  unpleasibg.  But  the  third  and  fifth  tales 
are  wretched  stuff,  let  them  come  from  east,  west,  nprth^  or  south! 
I'hey  have  neither  wit,  interest,  Qor  moral,  to,  recommend  them. 
.  Neitbisr  can  wc  cpngratul^tc  Mf.  Hoppner  on  much  eminence  as 
a  poet,  Ijowcver  high  his  merits  may  stand  in  the  sister,. art.  His 
style  is  for  the  most  part  on  unsuccessful  attempt  at  the  p|ayful; 
•  cross-grain'd  toad,'  '  as  plain  as  sin,*  *  odis  my  lite,'  *  shorn  and 
sbav'd,'  *  upon  a  pinch,'  *  there  you're  out,'  with  a  long  et  ccttera, 
are'notvrry  attic  expressions.  We  are  sorry  to  find  V>  tnaiiy  iB- 
natared  reflections  on  the  female  sex.  *The  antbdr  offers  as  an  excuse 
the  necessity  of  representing  eastern  manners  and  morals.  We  s(|oul4 
have  felt  no  regret,  hH(f  he  sunk  this  Orienlalfsm  alt6getlier.  But, 
instead  of  throwing  it  into  the  back  ground,  he  calls  it  forth  and 
d.wells  v^poh  it  con  amor e. 

,  The  first  fdble  of  '  the  Ass  apd  the  Stag,*  is  jn  Q\kr  opinion  t\kp 
best  writteh  of  the  collection.  Frgm  this  therefore,  w^  shall  borrow 
one  specimen  of  the  translator'^  poweiis.  Th§  story  js  (h^t  an  Ass 
in  company  with  a  Sta;:;,  hisfdepd,  brt^aks  by  night  into  a  cabbage^' 
ground,. and  having  sluifed  himself,  he  begins  to  be  vain  of  his  vocal 

fowers,  and  dclcrmmcs  on  charming  the  ear.of  night  with  one  of  h^ 
est  songs.     The  stag,  alarmed  for  the  consequences,  endeavours  to 
.4dissuadchim,  but  in  vain. 

*  Impatience  stuni;  the  warbler*^  soul, 
Greatly  he  spurn'd  the  mean  centrol ; 
And  from  the  verdant  turf  iiprear'd, 
He  on  his  friend  contemptuous  leer'd  ; 

*  btretchM  hi^  lean^neck,  and  wildly  staf'd, 
His  dulcet  •pitch-pipe  then  prepar'dy 
His  flaky  ears  prick'd  up  withal^ 
And  stood  in  posture  musical. 
,      ^      •    **  Ah!"  thought  the  stJlg,  *•'!  greatly  fear    ' 
Since  he  his  throat  begins  to  clear. 
And  strains  and  stares,  he  wilt  not  long 
•      Deprive  us  of  his  promised  song. 
Friendship  to  safety  trell  may  yield.*' 
lie  saicj,  and  njmbly  fled  the  field. 

*  Alone  at  length,  the  warbler  Ass 
Would  every  former  strain  surpass;' 

,?>o  right  be  aira'd,  so  loud  be  briy*d» 
the  forest  shook,  night  secm'd  afraid| 
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A»^  starting  at  the  \yeU-knoWn  sound, 

THegard'ners  from  their  pallets  bound;         "      •' 

The  scar'd  musician  this  pursues, 

That  stops  him  with  insidious  noose  f 

Now  to  a  tree  behold  him  tied, 

Whilst  both  prepare  to  take  his  hide.     ' 

But  first  his  cu<ige1  either  rears, 

And  plies  his  ribs,  his  nose,  his  ears ; 

His  head  converted  to  a  jeUy, 

His  back  confounded  with  bis  belly ; 

AH  bruis'd  without,  all  broke  within, 

To  leaves  they  now  convert  his  skin  ; 

Whereon,  in  characters  of  gold,  1 

For  all  good  asses,  young  and  old,       j- 

This  short  instructive  tale  is  told.       J 

lYhat  an  admirable  lesson  for  U|0S9  who  vill  sing  in  spUe  of  nature ! 

AaT,23.— T*e  MinUnl^  or  tit  Progress  of  Gpiius;  tcitk  some  • 
aiier  Fotms^    By  James  Beutiie^  LL.D.    A  mow  Edition;  to 
^kich  art  prtfixodf  Memoirs  of  the  Idfe^  Up  4uth6r^  by  Aftr^ 
CAalnurs,  Esq.    Svo,    Mawmaa*     1^5» 

WE  are  not  kt  present  called  upon  to  analyse  the  works  of  this 
]>1casing  poet,  who  has  long  since  received  the  crowp  of  bays ';  an^ 
whose  volume  is  placed  by  his  admirers  upon  the  same  shelf 
with  Gray,  Mason,  Cowpci^  and  the  rest  of  those  poetical  wofr 
thies,  with  whom,  as  old  Nestor  says  of  the  friends  of  his  youth, 
not  one  of  the  present  race  of  mortal  men  is  able  to  contend.  The 
■preseui  edition  of  his  poems  claims,  however,  our  notice  from  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Author's  Life,  which  arc  prefixed.  Mr.  Chair 
mers  having  baen  connected  with  the  poet  in  the  relations,  first,  of 
pupil,  and  afterwards  of  friend,  is  fully  adequate  to  the  task  he  has 
undertaken,  and  it  may  be  said  in  general,  that  without  running  out 
into  a  circumstantial  prolixity,  he  has  told  us  in  a  pleasing  manner 
all  that  was  desirable  to  be  known* 

Akt.  24.— Ba/Airf*,  by  WilUam  Ifayley,  Esq.  founded  on  Anecdotes 
relating  to  Animals,  tcitk  PrintSf   SfC.     8ro.     Phillips.     1805. 

INDIVIDUALS  differ  much  in  their  ideas  of  Mr.  Hayley's  merits. 
Some  think  that  he  is  not  entirely  destitute  of  poetical  talents,  while 
ptbera  are  of  opiuion  that  any  person  might  write  a  hundred  such 
i^erses  as  Mr.  Hayley's  standing  on  one  leg.  We  shall  not  now  dis- 
pusa  this  point,  Viit  confine  ourselves  merely  to  the,  performance 
t^efore  us,  which  at  all  events,  possesses  no  merit. .  The  author 
informs  us  in  a  short  preface,  that  it  is  intended  for  children  ;  but 
fve  may  say,  as  the  mischievous  sistur  of  Sir  Charles  Grandison  said 
of  her  husband's  collection  of  moths  and  butterflies,  that  few  cbildreji 
^il)  he  found  jchildi^h  enough  to  be  amused  b^  \u 
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Art.  25. — Qhscrtatiom  on  sofne  late  Attends  to  i^pfeckUe  the  Vm^ 
"  lue  and  Efficacy  of  Vaccwe  Inoculatum,    Bjf  Smnml  Mernmm 
Svo.pp.  35.     Murray.  1905. 

IVE  have  perused  with  much  satisfaction  these  caliii,  candid, 
and  rational  i  Observations ;'  and  earnestly  recommend  tKem  to  the 
attention  of  all  those  whose  confidence  in  the  cow-pox  may  have 
been  shaken  by  the  declamatory  effusions  of  Dr.  Moseley.    The 
greater  part  of  Dr.  M.'s  deductions,  Mr.  Merriman  justly  observes, 
are  formed  according  to  the  absurd  and  exploded  axiom,  ^  post  hoc, 
frgo propter  hoc'    And  among  the  dire  consequences  6f  vaccine 
inoculation,  'which  he  has  described,  not  one  disease  is  mentioned 
(save  the  green  itch,  which  no  practitioner  has  seen)  which  has  not 
}oog  been  familiar  to  medical  men  in  this  country ;  but '  to  attribute 
those  diseases  to  vaecinationj  which  Ah  the  same  no^  as  they  hav6 
been  for  fifty  years  past,  which  are  curable  in  the  same  way,  and 
which  do  not  occnr  oftener  than  formerty,  is  a  strong  mark  df  want 
^candour,liberaltty,  and  proper  investigation/  p.  15.     Mr.  Mer- 
riman takirt  a  slight  retrospective  view  of  the  opposition  which  was 
made  to  the  inoculation  of  the  smalUpox,  and  it  appears,  tha^  ^ 
very  siniilarx^atalogue  of  eruptions,  wastings,  and  ^  bi;>dily  defcydla- 
tions/  was  made  out  by  the  prejudiced  antagonists  of  that  valuabb 
|)ractice.  The  case  of  Mi&s  Rolt,  which  was  published  by  Dj.  Bryaa 
Robinson,  and  attested  by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  liolt,  the  lady's  mother, 
contains  a  more  dismal  history  of  ulcers,'  fhfiposthumes,  and  rattling 
imnes,  the  consequence  of  small-pox  inoculatioUt  thai^  sny  which 
,  Dr.  Moseiey  has  attributed  to  the  vaccine  disease.  And  Howgrava's 
triumphant  exclamation  on  the  subject  is^mutatis  mutandUy  the  pro» 
totype  of  soma  of  Dr.  M/s.     Of  the  manner  of  Dr.  1^1. 's  argumeo* 
tatibn,  we  have  intimated  enough.     We  shall  now  quote  a  pass<^ 
or  twofroiii  i\Ir.  Merri  man's  pamphlet,  raiative  to  the  authenticity 
of  his  facts.    Tho  third  case  in  tfr,  &foseley*s  appendix  is  as  follows: 
.*  Richard  Cur)ing,  aged  nearly  six  years,  son  of  .Mr.  Curling,  No^lS, 
George-street,  Portland  chapel,  had  thecow-pox  in  May  1 SOO  ;  inocti-  * 
latedby  Mr.  llri>g,  apothecary  in,  Swallow-street,  Hanover  square. 
Kioe  months  after  he  had  the  smallpox  in  the  natural  wey ;  he  had 
ulcerations  about   his   body,  and  was  otherwise  much  disordered 
after  tUe  cOw  po;i/     Hut  wlias  is  die  accomit  which  Mrs.  Curling 
gave  to  Mr.  A:lrn»miui  and  Mr.   Henniagr  * 'Ehkt  the  bey  wu 
inoculated  for  the  cow«pox  by  Mr^  Ring;  that  aoMie  inomlHi  4ft^i 
jthL'e.sact  time  she  cannot  reeoileot,  b«  had,  whet  iks  thoeght  the 
smali'^x.     That  file shrwed  tlfechiid,  whilst  under  the  era(>tfcili| 
to   Mr.  Leighsen,   sui^*eii  of  Welback-stroet^  and   Mrv  Drapery 
apotbecaiy  of   Bui»tn>de*strc«t ;  who  hotit  dednred  that  the  trtip^ 
tiun  was.  the  chkhen-ptpx  ;  that  they  both  saw  h  when  it  wea  el  ee 
neiir  rlu'  hei|^ht ;  that  Dr.   Moseley  did  not  see  the  child  durin^r  the 
time  of  the  erupttoo^yir  di4  ^ny  other  nicdi/:al  num,  except  thtist 
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mbov^.  mentioned;  that  a  gefttltotta,.  w&o  she  tupposat  wis  Dr. 
Moseley,  came  to  her  about  two  or  three  months  ago,  and  tnquir«d  if 
kar  diild  had  not  had  the  small-pox  after  vaccination,  to  which  ab# 
npKed  the  thought  he  had ;  and  Dr,  Moseley,  mthout  making  ^f 
imqmry  iaUo  particulars^  said  there  was  no  doubt  about  it.  She  fur« 
tbec  said,  that  ihe  eruption  continued  out  only  a  few  dayt,  she  ispa^ 
Mitivt  not  a  veek,  and  she  believes  the  eruption  was  dried  away  al^ 
the  end  of  five  days  at  the  farthest/,  v.  28.  This  statement  reqoipet 
Iko  comment.  Mr.  M.  has  also  been  authorised  t4>  eootiadict  aixH 
tiler  erroneous  report  which  Dt.  M.  has  cirirulated.  Fw  S4»  BntJ^im 
satis.  Mr.  Merriman  candidly  admits  that  we  have  yet  jnueh<a^ 
karn  respecting  the  action,  the  powers,  and  the  laws  of  the  oow«pox. 
And,  persuaded  as  we  are  of  the  truth  of  the  gieneral  fac^  «» 
kope  this  pamphlet  will  be  circulated  wherever  Dr,  Mosele/s  baa 
Appeared,  that  it  may  at  least  suspend  the  hasty  and  emde  coiidi«* 
lions^  which  the  latter  is  calculated  to  produce. 

.     POLITICS. 

Art.  26.— iU^ec/fow  on  the  Proceedings  of  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  Nights  of  the  8th  mid  lOth  of  April,  tHOS,  embracing  a  View 
of  tie  Conduct  of  Mr.  Whitbread  and  the  Whig  Opposition  on  those 
memorMe  Nights.  By  Allan  Macleod^Esq.  Svp.pp.  94.  Ginger* 
1805. 

ALLAN  MACLEOD,  }t  wonld  ?jeem,  will  not  be  taught  by 
experience ;  we  can  only  express  our  regret  that  such  a  publican 
tion  as  this  should  meet  with  a  purchaser,  or  that  any  encourage-- 
ment  should  be  held  out  to  the  mode  of  discussing  public  topics 
adopted  by  this  author.  His  reflecti(»ns,  he  says,  are  open  to  in- 
vestigation ;  we  are  willing,  however,  to  leave  the  examination  t» 
eny  other  tribunal  biit  that  of  cjriticism. 

AiiT.  ^27, ^^Letter  to  the  Noblemen  and  Gentletken  who  composed  rte 
D^ataUonfrom  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  on  the  Suhfett  of  their  Mis^ 

•  '  sion;  from  the  Hvnoufohk  Henry  Augustus  Dillon,  Member  for 
the  County  of  Mar/o.     Svo.    )}p.  56.     Budd.     1805. 

MR.  DILLON  pro&sses  himself  to  be  the  decided  advocate  of  the 
CathoUc  claims,'  but  we  are  not  convinced  that  the  Nohleoen  and 
Gentlemen  who  conafKMed  th»  deputation  will  consider  themselvee 
under  any  ohli^oii  to  him  lor  the  letter  he  hen  thought  proper 
to  address  to  tliem  upon  <he  subject.  In  the  warmth  of  debate, 
persoiuil  ailusioos  aiid  acrtmoaious  expressione  frequently  intrude 
themselves,  and  admit  of  some  excuse ;  but  in  a  cause  of  great  politi*  ' 
cal  importance^,  and  which  ought  to  be  eei|d«ieted  upo»  principles  oi  ' 
conciliation,  the  introduction 4>f  ridicule  and.abase  into  ^a  writtei^ 
argument,  cannot  promote^  but  must-  tend  to  deieat  the  object  in 
view. 

The  moderation   of   the  Cathplics  upon  pijt^cBting    their  lata 
petition  is  generally  allowed.     It  is  equally  true,   that  many  of  the. 
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ktding  tnen  amongst  them  entertained  strong  dcsuW  of  the  tfxpe^ 
^Keney  of  agitating  the  question,  and  that  want  of  success  was  not 
ilHex)>ecte(l,  nor  feit  as  a  disappointment.  Mr.  Dillon  is  mistaken 
it!  he  thinks  he  has  essentially  served  the  cause  of  the  Catholics,- 
There  is  nothing  new  in  his  arguments ;  but^  what  is  worse,  the  man* 
ner  and  tlie  spirit  which  characterize  his  letter,  are  calculated  to 
ilicrease,  and  not  to  diminish  opposition. 

He  quotes  with  much  approbation  an  obseryation  made  by  Mr. 
Fox,  that  tbk  was  a  subject  upon  which  the  people  of  England  had 
much  to  be  taught.  It  may  safely  be  added,  it  is  a  subject  upon 
which  the  Catholics  have  much  to  fearu. 

Let  Mr.  pillon,  therefore,  be  satisfied  that  it  is  a  subject  not  yet 
ripe  foir  decision.  Without  suddenly  granting  the  full  claims  of  the 
Catholics,  much  may  be  done  in  the  gradual  improvement  of  that 
condition ;  and  in  the  continued  exercise  of  moderation  «iid  good 
sense  ;  their  admission  to  equal  privileges  with  thciir  fellow«citixeii» 
will  ultimately  take  place  as  an  event  naturally  arising  from  esta* 
blished  confidence  and  reciprocal  interests.  Whileltis  trcatedasa 
question.of  hostility  holding  out  the  possibility  of  a  triuippb  to  either 
party,  no  solid  advantage  can  be  expected  from  such  a  tiiode  of  c|is' 
cussion.  It  ^  of  course  but  justice  to  add,  that  this  observation  is 
equally  applicable  to  the  opponents  ^  well  as  the  friends  of  Catho^ 
)ic  Emancipation. 

PRAMA. 

Aet»  28rr"5f**  Tailors,  or  a  Tragedy  for  'warm  Wtather.  /»  rtw» 
Acts  J  a$f^ornud  at  the  Theatre  Royal^  Haymarket  i  to  wkiei  if 
added^  an  Account  of  the  Fracas  at  the  Theatre,  4Hg^^  1  ^^*  M 
Edition  toith  Additions,     I2m0m     6d.     Fairburn.     1605. 

THE  author  of  this  piece,  which  was  first  produced  at  the  Haj» 
market  theatre  in  the  summer  of  1767,  is  unknown.  The  manu^ 
script  was  sent  to  Footr^  who  was  requested  to  brinj;  it  fprward  at  his 
i{]eatre|  if  he  thpught  its  merits  were  such  as  to  give  it  a  chance  of 
success.  Fopte  l\ish!y  approved  the  piece,  and  took  a  part  in  it. 
Its  reception,  in  eytery  respect,- justified  his  good  opinion,  for  tlie 
audience  received  it  with  uppiause,  as  at  that  time  disputes  about 
wages  between  the  journeymen  and  niaster  tay lors,  ran  so  high,  as  to 
render  them  the  subject  of  general  notice  and  conversation.  It  is 
now  reprinted  ;  and  from  the  late  disturbance  committed  by  the 
knights  of  the  thimble,  has  gone  through  two  editions.  The  bombast 
of  the  buskii)  it  Weil  ridiculed,  and  the  effect  is  tendered  more  ludi* 
crous  from  the  principal  scenes  in  our  favourite  tragedies  being 
parodied  %y  tailors.  Our  readers  wilt  easily  recogni;^  the  foUowing 
jparudy,  in. Richard  IIL 

Abrahamides.  -      • 

'  Brothers  and  partners  in  this  glorious  toil, 
'  I'is  not  for  me  to  rouse  your  courage  now: 
Bo*b\it  yourselves,  and  1  can  ask  no  more}  :« 
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ConsMer  welly  no  common  cause  demands         <  < 
your  present  aid,  and  forces  ygu  to  arras; 
.    Th^  daily  sixpence  is  no  trivial  point. 
..    .    lyhat  are  these  timid  dungs,   whom  you  oppose  ? 
Are  not  their  spirits  by  oppression  broke  ? 
And  shall  the  dints,  like  them,  e'er  sink  to  slavcfe  ? 
Dishonour  blast  the  thought!  Remember  too, 
famet  fortiipe,  honour,  all  are  pow  at  stake; 
Ob,  let  these  noble  thoughts  swell  all  your  hearts, 
New  string  -your  arms,  add  weight  tp  eyery  blow, 
.Draw  all  yq\ir  bludgeons,  brandish  them  in  air ; 
Huzaa!  the  word,  Ne>vgaje  or  Victory!' 

The  conduct  of  Mr.  Dowton  and  the  manqgcrs  of  the  thi»itre,a| 
fiienliofied  at  the  end  of  the  piece,  deserves  great  praise.  Ha4  th^ 
oontpirticy  of  these  jouroeyneD  succeeded,  other  combiuatioos 
voukl^Mwn  follow,  and  the  stage  be  shortly  deprived  of  ^er  bes| 
^vivilege,  the  privilege  of  ridiculiug  vice  god  foUy^ 

NOVEL. 

AnT.  29. — Memoirs  of  M.  de  Btinboc,  eotttaining  Virm$  of  Eng* 
ffsk  and  Foreign  Society,  In  three  Folmnes.  l2mo.  Cadeil 
and  Daviet,     1S05. 

THIS  is  one  of  the  many  novels  upon  the  misfortunes  of  the 
French  emigrants,  compelled  to  fly  their  country  by  the  revolutioQ. 
It  is  upon  the  whole  an  interesting  tale;  though,  with  regard  to  the 
views  pf  English  society  which  it  coutains,  they  are  much  too  coarsely 
coloured,  to  present  a  faithful  or  a  pleasipg  picture  ;  nor  m  its  inci. 
^ents  does  this T)Ovel  possess  the  powerful  attractions  of  Mrs.  Robin- 
son's fascinating,  but  imperfect,  Hubert  de  Scvrac»  nor  of  some  other 
stories  upon  the,  same  subject;  viz.  the  varied  misery  broi^ght  upoa 
Individually  by  the  late  convulsions  in  every  ordeir  of  society, 
ihroughou^  a  neighbouring  kingdom.  The  style  of  the  at^thor  is 
often  faulty  from  affectation — sometin^es  from  too  great  plftinncss 
of  speech,  ^n  one  page  (157,  of  volume  3d)  he  talks  of*  the  repul* 
sive  oratory  of  unworthy  daughters  of  Pomona,'  meaning  the  scold* 

Sng  of  barrow-womcn.  '  In  another  page,  (28  of  volume  1.)  of  *  a 
lyena,  raking  up,  as  it  goes  along^  all  the  guts  and  garbage  in  its  way!' 

MISCELLANIES. 

Art.  30* — Recherckes  snr  le  terns  le  plus  reculi  de  VUsage  de$ 
Vo&tes  ckez  les  Ancicns.  FariiI,L,D  s.  8ro.  Land.  Dulau 
'if  Co.  1805. 

JT  has  been  the  opinion  not  only  of  otir  own,  but  of  the  best 
foreign  antiquaries,  that  vaults  or  arches  were  not  used  much  prior 
to  the  time  of  Augustus. 

Mr.  King,  in  the  •  Munimenta  Antiqua,*  (vol.i.  p.  2ff8,)  thinks 
the  first  positive  information  that  we  have  concerning  the  building 
ft  arches,  is  from  Ltvy,  who  tells  us  thaC  Scipio  Africenus  an4 
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liUciiis  Mummios  placed  arches  on  piers^  wUch  Marcus  FbWitis  hftd 
constructed  to  form  a  bridge  over  the  Tyber  many  years  before. 
Bat  M.  Dutensy  in  the  pamphlet  before  us,  insists  upon  an  earlier 
^te.  The  first  examples,  which  occurred  to  his  recollection  are 
neationed,  in  thp  preface.  They  were  the  cloaca  mcuntiHif  the  aqua 
Marciaf  and  the  tontb  of  the  Scipio's  in  the  environs  of  Kome,  the 
description  of  the  latter  of  which  merits  the  i^ader^s  notice.  At  A 
kisure  hour  he  pui^lied  the  inquiry^still  further,  and  has  filled  thirty 
pages  with  the  product  of  his  examination. 

Having  ascertained  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  terms  by  which 
Toults^  archeSf  and  arcades  have  been  usually  distinguished,  he  ob- 
serves that  Varro,  Cicero,  and  Pllny  always  use  fornix  for  a  vault  or 
At'tdumpbal  arch ;  and  cites  as  the  first  illustration  of  bis  point,  the 
temple  or  royal  treasury  of  Orchonienos,  built  by  Minyaa  195^ 
fmn  before  the  Christian  ssra.  The  (omb  of  Agamemaoa  at 
Kfycense  is  quoted  as  another  rnstanoe ;  but. to  mention  eviaiy  auili^ 
lity  by  which  this  curious  argument  is  maintained,  would  occupy 
more  room  than  we  could  possibly  allow.  The  vaultitig  of  Solo* 
moil's  temple  is  evidenced  from  the  translation  of  the  LXX  ;  and  tba 
«se  of  the  arch  in  some  of  the  most  celebrated  works  of  ancient 
£|ypft  asoertainod  from  difi*ereni  authors,  and  particularly  instanced 
^  in  the  famous  labyrinth.  Upon  the  whole,  the  industry  with  which 
the  inquiry  has  been  pursued,  deserves  great  commendation* 

Attt.  3\.—Tke  present  Staie  of  PerUt  the  wltok  drawn  from  orighull 
and  aitfhentic  Documents y  chiefly  written  and  compiled  m  the  Perl^ 
•  Tlan  Capital^  and  embeUisked  by  twetity  Engravings  cf  Costumm^ 
S^c.  London.     4ta.  2i.  2s.     Pbfitips.     1805. 

A  SOCIETY  was  formed  in  the  year  1791,  of  the  literati  of  Pen|, 
vliich  published  during  the  course  of  sixteen  months,  a  paper  enti^ 
tied  the  Peruvian  Mercury.  From  this  paper  the  volume  before  us 
is  compiled,  and  affords  materials  from  which  asmaU  octavo  voluo^ 
might  have  been  composed,  more  entertaining  to  the  reader,  and 
probably  not  less  profitable  to  the  publisher  But  a  Peruviim 
newspaper  was  such  a  novelty  in  England,  that  it  naturally  occurrod 
to  the  publisher  that  John  Bull  would  not  hesitate  to  buy  a  quarta 
volume,  if  his  fancy  was  but  tickled  with  a  few  Peruvian  plates^and 
ibis  heavy  dull  qiiarto  volume  was  accordingly  impesed  upon  tha 
public  as  a  profitable  speculatioii. 

-Art.  S^!—An  Essay  on  the  Spirit  avd  licence  if  the  Refarmaiian 

.  nf  LvUei\  Bu  C.  yukrs ;  faithfully  trcmiatedfrom  tie  last  JV« 
Edition^  by  B.  Lambert,     'Sio.  95.  Jones.     1805. 

AttT^SS.v— ^;i  Esmy  on  the  Spirit  and  Jn/luence  ^f  tic  flffm^iom 
of  Lutker^  mtha  Sketch  c^  the  History  of  the  Church,  fro9u  i{s 
Founder  to  the  Reformation,  intended  as  an  Appendix  to  the  Wort, 
By  (7.  Vilkrs^  translated  by. J  amesMill^  Esq.  Sw.  9#.  Caldwini; 

'    ISCS.  '   ..    .fi 

TUKxiriginal  of  liiis  work  has  bcon  fioticel  in  Ihe  ^p^odix  to 
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tike  Ctttiil8l%  Revkiv,  uid  the  English  reader  wHl  rejoice  in  sedgm 
in^an  English  dress  tbo$e  sentiments  of  religion,  which  ha?e  receivo^ 
the  approbation  of  the  National  Institute,  and  excite  the  mMt  w^ 
guine  hop^s,  that  the  free  inquiry  of  the  present  times  will  overcome 
the  deistical  and  atheistical  spirit  which  had  been  notirished  under 
the  ancient  niomrchy.  The  titles  of  the  translations  may  mjiMf 
the  reader;  and  he  may  imagine,  that  Mr.  Miil.ha«  inserted  iiK)r<t 
of  the  original  Author  than  his  Hval  translator ;  but  the  &ct  is,  t^st 
they  are  bath  trabsiated  from  the  same  edition^  and  both  c<>nt^ia 
Ae  same  appendix.  We  think  it  right  particularly  to  notice  t^s^ 
that  aa  ^loiisBioM  in  the  title-page  of  otie  tcanslator  may  not  do  kioi 
un  injury^  Mr.  Lambert's  transtatidh  is  preceded  by  a  copioiis  ji£fli 
pf  Luther,  which  is  not  to  be  foimcLiti  that  of  Mr.  .Mill ;  but  ont 
the  other  hand,  the  latter  iransration  is  enricHed  with  a  variety  of 
very  useful  notes,  and  shews  that  its  author  soa*-ed  hrgher  thanthft 
llierc  drurtgery  of  his  office.  The  mrstakf  s  into  which  the  Fretteii 
author  fall^,  are  frequently  corrected  in  these  notes,  and  th<^u(i^ 
hient  of  his  translator  is  in  general  very  correct.  We  mi^ 
ihstauc^  this  particularly  in  one  note,  in  which  the  author  has  vety 
%atisfft'ctoH1y  developed  the  causes  of  infidelity  on  the  conthient  mi 
ill  Ireland,  and  a  considerable  degree  of  intercoorse  with  calhoiici 
abroad  and  at  home,  enabled  u6  to  add  our  suffrage  to  tbatf^  tte 
tnnstlator.  The  catholics  may  be  divided  into  two  classes ;  the  om 
never  using  their  reason,  but  bowing  implicitly  to  authority;  the 
other  using  their  reason,  but  not  exercising  it  judiciou^y.  Thft  » 
former  class,  from  its  devotion  to  the  priests,  never  suffers  itself  to 
question  their  dogmas,  and  becomes  of  course  superstttiotn  and 
bigotted,  attached  to  the  forms  of  the  church,  and  fearful  of  s^v«rv!* 
ing  from  its  minutest  ordinances.  The  latter  c^ass,  having  exercised  ht 
fea^dn  so  far  as  to  discover  and  to  be  couyinced  that  absurdity  iis, 
ahsurdity,  and  nonsense  nonsense,  threw  off  all  .regar«l  for  tbft  ^ 
thurdh,  however  it  might  outwardly  comply  with  its  ceremonici^ 
iMid  Connecting  chrtstianicy  with  popery,  held  both  in  equal  eon*- 
teAipt.  Hence  they  disdained  to  inquire  into  the difieteace  totweeli 
these  two  opposite  systems  of  religion,  and  being  under  the  necessity 
t)f  disguishig  thelf  sentiments,  the  arms  they  used  were  those  of  sar^ 
jtasm  and  ridicule.  Hume  and  jGibbon  passed  much  of  their  time 
labtoad  with  philosophers  of  this  class,  and  were  led  awny  by  tfaa 
same  delusifbt) ;  as  there  is  no  longer  any  necessity  of  draguisiog  reli- 
gious sentiments  in  France,  it  is  not  improbable,  that  in  a  fewytmn, 
die  country  which  has  been  the  greatest  enemy  to  Christianity,  maf 
produce  some  of  its  most  zealous  advocates. 

On  comparing  the  reformation  in  England  wjlh  that  whidl  hat 
Jately  taken  placejthe  similarity  in  certain  points,  and  disagreemeat 
In  others,  are  properly  hoticed.  The  effects  of  the  refbrmation  qq 
the  political  institutions  of  states;  in  which  the  author  sometimes 
indulged  too  great  a  latitude,  are  confined  by  the  solid  powers  df 
The  English  translator  within  more  reasonable  limits.  On  the  whoU^ 
the  work  of  Mt  Villers  has  been  very  usefvil  already;  it  i^  improved  • . 
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inucli  by  the  English  translations:  the  question  ddes  hofioir  ^Cf 
the  French  Institute,  and  we  hope  th^t  Mr.  Mill  h«s  sent  ft -copy 
of  hii  translation  to  the  author,  that  the  original  work  may  be  ben6^ 
Uted  by  the  improvements  that  it  has  received  in  this  country. 

A&T.  34'. — The  Nftrrative  of  Captain  Wooddard  end  four  Seamen ^ 
who  loat  their  Ship,  while  in  a  Boat  at  Sea,  and  surrendered  tkem-^ 

"    aehes  up  to  the  Malays,  in  the  Island  of  Celebes :  contaiMimg  an 

•    interesting  Account  of  their  Siifferings  from  Hunger,  and  xanous 

Hardships,  and  their  Escape  from  the  Malays  after  a  Captiviip 

'  of  two  Years  and  a  Half:  also  an  Account  of  the  Manners  and  Ci»- 

toms  of  the  Countries,  and  a  Description  of  the  Harbours  and 

'    Coasts,  SfC.     8vo.  4^.     2d  Edition.     Johnson.     1805. 

.  IN  few  instances  have  the  suderrng»  of  the  shipwrecked  sailor  sur* 
paase<i  the  hardships  which  Captain  Wooddard  and  his  unfortunate 
.companions  endured  among  the  Malays  during  a  captivity  of  two 
years  and  a  half:  few  narratives  have  exhibited  stronger  exansptes 
^fpatienoe and  fortitude  than  the  present,  of  which  we  will  endea- 
vour to  present  our  readers  with  th«  outlines;  premising  that  tjhougb 
Ibe  narrative  be  written  in  tlie  first  person^  the  author  is  a  Mr* 
.Vaughan,  who  gives  inconirovertlble  evidence  of.  the  authenticity  of 
■the  &ots  which  he  relates. 

..  Captain  Wooddard,  a  native  of  America,  having  spent  two  years 
in  India,  sailed  as  chief-mate  in  tiie  American  ship,  the  Enteipriae, 
irom  Batavia,  bound  to  Manilla.  Passing  through  the  straits  of 
Macassar,  the  wind  and  the  current  proved  unfavourable  ;  for  the 
apace  of  s(x  weeks  they  made  but  little  progress  ;  when  provisioiis 
.beginning  to  fail.  Captain  Hubbard  dispatched  his  chief-mate  with 
three  men  and  two  boys,  in  one  of  the  ship  s  boats,  to  a  vessel  whicL 
.was  seen  at  the  distance  of  four  leagues,  to  purchase  neccssariei^  for 
the  prosecution  of  the  voyage.  Having  reached  the  vessel  aix)ut 
sun-set,  and  a  heavy  rain  preventing  them  from  seeing  their  own  ship, 
they  passed  the  night  on  board,  the  object  of  their  commissioD,  how- 
ever, being  unaccomplished,  as  the  captain  had  only  provisioiia  (or 
.one  months  and  was  bound  fur  China.  On  the  following  morning 
the  Enterprize  was  out  of  sight,  even  from  the  mast-head,  havioga 
Jair  wimi  to  waft  her  through  the  straits.  Their  reception  oa  board 
.  the  stranger  being  but  cool.  Captain  Wooddard  and  his  five  com- 
paiuons  agreed  to  quit  this  ship  in  search  of  their  own :  they  were 
j)resented  by  the  cu]>tain  with  one  bottle  of  brandy,  but  no  water^ 
or  provisions  of  dny  sort.  An  axe,  a  boat-hook,  two  pocket-knives^ 
.  a  gun  and  twelve  cartridges,  with  forty  dollars,  con^itituted  the  whole, 
of  their  property. 

They  were  now  in  latitude  nine  minutes  south  of  the  linCf  and 
continued  their  course  to  the  southward  for  eight  days,  without  any 
.othur refreshment  than  the  brandy,  which  was  exhausted  on  the  se-^ 
cond  day*  On  the  morning  of  the  sixth  day,  the  shore  of  Calebcs  was 
in  sight,  which  they  did  not  reach  till  evening.  Thi^ktag  it  would 
.  t>c  imprudient  to  laiul  at  nighti  they  i^ixiously  Wfu'ted  for  tbe  a|^ 
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l^roaeh  of  day,  which,  however,  only  dawned  to  increase  theirdistress. 
The  compassion  of  the  natives  was  not  to  be  excited;  these  miserable 
tufeMrs  in.  vain  requested  to  he  supplied  by  them  with  a  few  nccessa* 
ries,  and  narrowly  escaped  with  their  iives.  Proceeding  about  four 
miles  to  the  northward,  Captain  W.  with  three  of  his  conipanionii 
landad  at  a  place,  where  they  found  abundance  of  copoa'irees.-^^ 
Fatigue  and  hunger  rendered  them  unable  to  climb,  and  they  were 
ebUgtdtocut  them  down  \Vlth  their  axe.  After  felling  three  trees, and 
being  quite  exhausted,  Miller,  one  of  the  three  who  had  lauded, 
fetumed  to  the  boat,  and  -sent  the  other  two  men  to  the  assistance  of 
Captain  W.  as  the  boys  who  were  with  him  were  useless*  By  the  time 
that  a  fourth  tree  was  cut  down,  the  Malays  had  seized  upon  the  boat, 
and  barbarously  murdered  Mills^r*  During  the  remainder  of  the  day. 
Captain  VV.  and  bis  companions  concealed  themselves  in  the  moun- 
tains; and,  to  prevent  discovery,  they  resolved  to  travel  in. the  nighu 
Taking  a  star  for  their  guide,  they  accordingly  set  out  about  eight 
e'^lock ;  but  the  woods  being  thick  with  trees,  they  soon  lost  sight 
of  the  star,  and  kept  on  the  side  of  the  mountain,  supposing  they 
were  going  the  right  course  to  Macassar,  which  they  intended 
to  reach  by  short  journies.  At  day-light,  however,  when  they 
imagined  they  had  walked  about  fifteen  miles,  they  had  the  mortilU 
cation  to  find  themselves  within  a  few  roods  of  the  place  from 
whence  they  had  set  out  the  preceding  night,  having  gone  round 
the  mountain  instead  of  passing  straight  over  it.  This,  however^ 
did  not  discourage  Captain  W.  from  making  another  attempt 
on  the  following  night,  and  not  trusting  to  a  star,  they  kept  by  the 
tea  side  for  six  nights  successively,  retiring  into  the  woods  in  tlie 
day  time  for  rest  and  security.  They  now  became  very  fiunt,  hun- 
gry, and  weary,  having  had  no  provisions  since  they  left  the  ship, 
except  a  little  water  from  the  hollows  of  trees,  and  a  few  berries 
whrcli  they  accidentally  met  with. 

•  Thirteen  days  having  elapsed  since  the  loss  of  their  ship,  the  calk 
of  hunger  and  necessity  compelled  them  to  surrender  themselves 
{>nsoners  to  the  Malays  from  whom  they  suffered  all  those  hardships 
which  the  unenlightened  mind  of  barbarism  frequently  delights  to 
inflict.  Providence,  however,  raised  up  a  friend  for  these unfortuaate 
captives  in  the  person  of  Tuan  Hadjee,  a  Mahometan  priest,  by 

'  whose  benevolence,  their  hardships  were  considerably  alleviated. — 
The  hour  of  escape  at  length  arrived,  a  favourable  opportunity 
pt^esenting  itself  for  sdzing  a  canoe,  they  availed  themselves  of  a 
iftoon-light  evening,  and  again  committed  themselves,  harassed  as 
they  Weie,  to  the  mercy  of  the  waves ;  again  they  were  captured  by 
Jthe' Malays^  and  carried  to  Pamboon,  to  the  house  of  the  Rajah,* 
who,  after  detaining  them  a  fe^  days,  permitted  them  to  continue 
their  voyage  to  Macassar,  where  the  friendly  reception  of  the 

'gtfv^rnof'  and  inhabitants  obliterated  all  their  former  distresses. 
Rrom  Macassar  they  proceeded  to  Batavia,  where  Captain  VV. 
irecognised  au  old  acquaintance,  the  commamier  of  a  country  ship 
bound  for  Bengal,  of  which  he  appointed  him  chief  mate.  Arriving 
ik  Bengal,  he  fdund  Captain  Hubbard,  with  whom  he  had  saifcd 
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three  yisan  before  in  the  Enterprisse,  vnd  whom  he  now  uctcxtikiftaMk 
to  the  Maoritius,  where  he  succeeded  him  in  the  comnasd  of  tker 
▼estelyin  which  he  arrived  at  the  Isleof  Wight  .00  the29tbJulj»  179^4 
Mr.  VaU^han,  whose  object,  \a  the  W4>rk  bc^e  <is,  ia  the  vnA 
to  be  servioeable  to  the  whole  body  of  seamen,  suggested  k  plan  is 
the  year  1791 9  fer  the  formation  of  a  society  under  profrssional  mod 
piiUic  spirited  men  for  coliectiiig  i^iC^rmation  from 'die  commC' 
ycinarkable  shipwrecks  and  accidents  that  have  occurned  at  aea,  wiMi 
the  schemes  and  inventions  t^hich  hikve  becsa  aiopted  for  the  pieser^ 
tation  of  lives  and  property,  in  order  that  they  might  serve,  when  pncH 
pcrly  selected  and  circolaced,  as  an  Introductory  Seaman's  Gjiidey- 
iHKkfr  all  his  contingencies;  and  tp  teach  him  that  in  -the  midat  of 
the  greatest  dangers,  be  itrnvAd  neicer  despond.-  The  eiitUiies  of^iaa 
pfan  may  be  seen  in  P.  2 if,  of  thisT  Appendix, — We  Atdl  ekiea 
•or  acoount  of  this  peribrmance  with  observing,  that  it  appeMI 
excellently  adapted  for  the  purpose  which  the  author  designed  ;  thS 
language  ia  plain  and  simple,  ornamt:nt  indeed  has  not  been  studi^ 
10  much  as  a  wish  to  communicate  in  diction  clear  and  in  tell igtbte« 
iM!tB  which  may  be  of  service  to  the  common  sailor;  yet  the  penwil 
of  this  narrative  will  amply  repay  the  leisure  even  of  more  fd^iont 
veaders. 

A  AT.  So.'-^Thc  Manchester  Gui4c  ;  a  brief  TlistorkoJ.  Pescriptto^ 

of  the  Towns  of  Manchester  and  Salford^  the  public  Buildings^ 

qrnl  the  charitable  and  literary  Institutions  ;  illustrated  hy  a  H^p^ 

'  txit^iting  the  Improvements  and  Additions  made  sinc€  (he  Year 

J770..    8w.     4*.     Bickerstaff.     1804* 

MANCHESTEK,wh6ther  it  be  considered  in  a  coimmerdal^  or  (as 
&r  as  contribution  to  the  public  revenue  may  be  deemed  a. crHerioa) 
inapUlitidil  point  of  view,  is  certaiuiy  the  second  Caw n  in  ihe  kii^ 
dom  ;  and  to  the  number  of  strangers  who  are  constan|ly  setlUiig,!!! 
this  pli£ee,  as  h-cU  as  to  the  occasional  visitor,  {biA  little  volume  IMriU 
]»fOve  ui  acocptable  and  agreeable  guid^.  *  \(  -briefly,  .describes  (he* 
pobHc  buildti^s,  &c.  which  are  most  deserving  qf  ooticie,  and  affordf  , 
the  obdineB  of  thcr  history  of  a  place  i«iiuch  has  become  of  so^mick 
Mftionai  tcootequence. 
.       ■  '  '       ■  ■ — -^^ 

CORRESPONTrENCE. 
Tlie  letter  from  '  Amicus/  h  received.  Highly  as  we  admire  hi«  tDdtrre  for  . 
fcmoititraiing,  we  cannot  applaud  that  saucily  which  failod^io  comprfHiend  tht 
remarks  «n ,«  Shore's  £saay  mi  Brewing/  in  our  l6t  Naiabcr,  f.  33d.  if 
'  AiBicua'  wih  take  the  trouhle  to  peruse  that  article  a  secoad  Cimc,  ho  .inll 
dvubtiess  perceive  tliat  our  observations  relate,  and  can  only  relate,  to  thl 
price  of  the  work  in  question,  which  we  still  assert  to  be  e\orbttaat.  '^ 

'■ — -« — < tirt. 

^      £RRATA,  in-our  last  Kaiobar.  '^ 

Pa^  IW8,  I.  4,/or£u«rca«ifair. — p^368,  i.  55,  /or  re jnlation  r/ad  rele* 

gation.— -p.  SJO,  L  9,~/or  insignificaut   read  8igiiificant--p.  31^,    t  16, /3 

theologian.rfaci  logician. *-p.  Sl5,  1.9,  frrr  ingenious  read  hijurious.-— p.  <3ilj( 

{.•to,  /•r  eiiiiiii0rati¥e  read euunciativa.-^p, ZfSt-l.  iB^/smoticec  read  mottfasi 

JV.  B.    The  Appendix  to  thejifth  Volume  of  the  third  Serias  of 
the  Critical  Uemcw  tcifl  be  published  on  the^  1st  of  OjUobwc^ 
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jAn.  h-^Examcn  critique  da  andem  Huioriem  dFAUzM* 
arc  k  grand.  . 

'A  erkical  EMmination  of  the  ancient  ni$toriam  ^  AUx^ 
ander  the  Great.  Second  Edition.  4^o,  Parw.  1905. 
Imported  bj  Deconchy, 

THE  work  before  us  is  one  among  tbe  numerous  example^ 
which  miffhtbe  adduced  of  the  happy  effecU  upon  literature, 
j>articuIarTyiD  its  classical  department,  arising  from  tbe  ipfro* 
posal  of  public  premiums.  When  tbe  young  student  is  just 
starting  m  the  career  of  fame^  well  stored  with  the  apparatus 
of  science,  but  unpractised  as  yet  in  its  application,  th^se 
j>rize8  offer  bim  a  double'  advantage.  They  stimulate  his 
ambition  at  tbe  same  time  that'  they  point  out  a  field  for  its 
exertion.  Tbey  accelerate  while  they  confine  bis  course. 
'The  satirist's  complaint,  that  knowledge  is  accounted  sk 
nothing- worlh,  the  possession  of  which  is  not  made  known  t6 
others,  is  rathcf  plausible  than  philosophical.  The  truth  is, 
^tbat  the  mere  abstract  pleasure  arising  from  the  acquisition 
;of  knowledge,  or  exertion  of  intellect,  though  great  as  are- 
ward,  will  rarely  operate  sufficiently  as  a  stimulus.     It  is 

-  when  the  prospect  of  distinction  is  superadded,  and  when  to 
tfiat  ambition  a  particular  route  is  marked  out,  such  as  the 
investigation  of  a  select  portion  of  history,  or  tbe  solution  of 
in  abstruse  problem,  that  the  powers  of  tbe  mind  are'collectr 
cd  to  a  focus:  and,  if  no  greM  light  be  thrown  upon  the 
subject  proposed,  at  least  a  habft  of  close  investigation  ii 
begun  wbich  may  afterwards  be  turned  to  account.    In  the 

•'  Afp. Vol.5.  Gg.  ■ 
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j0D  Examination  of  the  tufcicnt  BisfbrtMi 

present  insUnce  the  |y^rficdara9M»(V^£pIlateral  adtranttge* 

'4>f  f>fKwufB9  b< strikiogt;  exempligedv    Among  the  soljecto 

.^piHujIy  proposed  by  thaaeadeoiv  of  in(eriplioos  and  bellet- 

lettres  for  the  best  di^serUitioii)  that  of  the  jear  1770  was 

tho  critical  Ezamioati^  of  the  HiaipriaDs  of  Alexander. 

None  of  the  essays  which   were  sent  in  that  yeacbeiDg 

thought  adequate  to  the.  digmiy  of  the  subject^  it  was  agah| 

.mdposed  the/oliowing  jfearj  and^tbe  prize  was  in  1772  ad* 

judged  to  M.Tle  St.  Crdix^  llleiivxkt[.was  ptaWshed  in  I77^« 

wku  many  additions  and  correctioiHj  and,  if  we  may  be* 

Jieve  the  author^  obtained ^ve A  then  jaoch  Gounnendation. 

Since  tjb^t  tim^  we^sospect  that  the  learned  author  hasseMotis 

Ibst  si^ht  aitQ^el)ier  of  die  subject  of  bit  fohiier  labbota. 

At  least  the  nature  of  the  memoirs  wbidh  heprefented  to  die 

IRSWi^my  in  the  iaterral  between  like  first  and  ilmkstMblH 

cation  of  his  work,  especially  of  that  upon  the  ancient  Mde- 

ratrre  Oovemments,  shews  rbnt  be  tept  bis  «ye  -atiitiatast 

upqn  .the  history  of  ancient  Greece.    The  turbulent  ti^aes  of 

tihe  l-evoldttoh  induced  him,  he'  tells  tis, '  to  tfBte  t«fD^%i  % 

^  leyiyal  of  ois  early  studies.    Hie  eSsar  was  carried  backto 

"  the  Wvil,  and  the  reteilt  of  bis  last4flmmirs  tsrdoMabiBd  te 

the  present  somewbat  bnt^^.^  vdlome,  wbicb>  ibbngli  SBodnd? 

iotitled  a  second  edition,  is  in  reality *«&  entiiiKi^limr  vkw 

^;^n  the,  former  subject.    We  are  to  consiij^r  it  therefore 

not  as  ^e  crude  effusion  ^f  a  day,  bdt  as '  the  frnit  of  tUkty 

gears'  occasionly  interoaitted  rese^rcb^s.    An  ^xotAeht>x* 

ample  by  the  Way  for  *  the^dvans  and  sayttiifes  of  these  nkusb- 

jfodm'  times/     Where  respect  is  ^htWn  to  the  ptildic^  a lUt^ 

iejurn  at  least  is  due  to  ihe  publfiihkir. 

^    The  explolu  of  Alexander  foAn  one  of  theWoSt  -iMe¥est« 

Ing  eras  in  >ncient  history,  hot  'merely  .'to  the  ypdlift^ 

l)istoriaQ,'l)Ut  to  tHe  ling^ui^t.  16  the  6riebtalrst,  tetheloi^ 

W  ihe  fine  arts^  to  the  (ioiitician,  ahd  io  cbephifoaoph'er.    h 

jira3  he  who  by  his  cotiquests  first  spiti&d  the  Gxtik  ian|;dri^ 

,  .^rid  rendered  it  the  general  miedlum  of  c<>tiittitinit!atiiin  'l£- 

'tween  l^urdpe  knd  Agia,  lis  it  afl(erWafds*Wti&,flirC&er  drffb^ 

py  the  Boinan  conquests,  and  fin^iv/'lit  thebikitig  of  Cotf* 

atantinople  h^  the  Tufks  in  the  year  l<hSf  tfaslntr^tid?d  i4. 

«  classicarwritten  language  into  tile  W(^efn  imd  tiortheiti 

parts  of  Europe.    It  was  he.  who  WAs,  pcrblBips  nninten** 

-    tipnally,  the  author  of  a  regular  ch1inhi»/of  commefcinl 

.^KDtereourse  between  the  east  and  the  west.    It'Wiisbe'i^hd,^ 

;)inder  colour  of  avenging  the  injuries  i»f  the  Persians  towaM 

;.lbe  Gi^eksj  as  tbeir  appointed  ch^oipibn,  sbbjugaeed  bdth 

Tthe  one  and  the  other,  and  finished' by  a  prompt  decisMb 

/iipirit  wh)ii  bis  fatbei  b(id  begun  by  ttAjid  aM  .artifice.*  It 
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^f^^  ^bpW  c^^jDpU^d})eyoiid  any  other  eptiqtteror  ho* 
^eiijc  X\\i  hiiipap  roma  i>  ogatust  success^  and  dqw  e^iij  ih(t 
^  )r}ctari9U3  hero  siqiks  ipto  the  wayward  child*  >    - 

.'(t^piiti  liowever,  becoufes3edpfthid/or^f<ntf/«/^'e«-ioW«r# 

4S  Lucao  calls  hip«  that  ib  one  f^rtjcle  he  was  unforttfoate. 

"'He  ^ad  X310  poet,  apd'he  died/    miCher  ppet  por  historiah 

^irasfoaud  4uripghisKfe-time,  wl^p  WR$at  once  willing  and 

!^prtliy  to  re'Qorji  the'  ey^pt,s  pf  his  rei^n.    Many  indee^ 

jimptjglb^t  mi^ltitujlinpgs  suite  of  writers  whom  he  is  said  to 

^JLT^carried  wiih  him (jjee  Cic pro  Archia,  c.  10),  underfoot 

ito  KriW  hU  iiiftqry.    put  ni<}st  of  them,  ai^rcording  to  M.  . 

^«[e  St.  .Croi^^3  accjDupt  (aud  he  has  collected  an4  digested 

^e|cattei;^' notices  of  tfaep.  Which  are^qgrne  down  to  us^ 

JTJih  'coii^derabl/eindiistry,)'a^m  to  have  peeh  carried  away 

pf  that  |oy)e,  JO  jnalural  to  us  ajl,  of  eicaggerajtion  in  circum* 

|t|^^tp  jvfcch  ^e  has«e  ourselves  h^en  ij resent.    In  the 

Cji|e  pifJ^cp^epUkomy  biographers  of  Alexander,  this  appe- 

#4if^JGfl^r  tqe  Wotiaerful  fqand  piore  than  usual  tepiptations  to 

apfljopgepce.    for  tjne  exploits  ,of  Alexander  were  really  in. 

'  the«p9^Tfef\eactr,fM^dib4iry,  ^nd  ihey  were  achieved  for  the 

<pfff}t  faurt.  in  distant  regions  little,  visited  an<J  little  known~ 

-;v|iar«tfu^taiiiie  w^eu  at  ti^^^  presjented  p 

/«trq^' eati«ie^^nt  to  talk-  of  men  ^  vHos[e  heads  do  grow  he- 

^j^tb  their  Apulders/bllered  a  stronger  still  in  ifie  difiiculty 

pfrefuting/alj^  accounts  of  auch  reoiote  transactions.    '  If 

^y  .perftpn,'  says  Arrian  ni  his  history, '  wonders  at  my  hav- 

^l^ejptered  on  a  work  of  this  nature  after  so  many  others 

'^pon.fj^e  siMA^e  subject/ 0I1I7  let  him  lopk  at  jtbeiu  and  rea^ 

-  jj^,  $n^  t^e^  let  him  lyonoer  if  he  can/    Of  the  origkiai  dg^ 

.i"cumiqnl;s  ,\mtteD  by  the  companions  or  contemporaries  Qf 

^i^aUfd^^pnlyojxejsfODiiie  down  to  ps  entire,  and  thatyi 

:|i>^re)y  a  narrative  of  one  particular  transaction — we  meafi 

jthe  Journal  of  Ne^rchutf  as  preserved  by  Arrianrconta^niti^ 

ihe  ^toils  of  the  maritime  expedition  conducted  by  h.W 

^jpiter  |ll>e  directions  of  his  master.    The  rest  have  perishei^. 

. in.  the  j^'neral  wreojc.    Yet  the  exatninatien  of  the  relativ^. 

4i4vantages  which  they^ssessed  for  ascertaining  the.fact^ 

.^jkvhich  they  relatN),  andfd^  their  character  as  to.  veracity  Ipi 

^^ttng  j^^epi^  16  not  without  its  usei  because  we  koow  Ja 

.^YpcfTjinstanccs  ^|^t  were  the  sources  from-  which  poste-* 

.  2^i^im>ilen  difew  their  ^aterials^  and  the  purity  of  th^ 

"cpfrRntij^pend's  upon  that  of  ila  spring.  .Diqdorus,Siculus,Q* 

/Cu^tiQS,^pd  Trogas  Potnpejus  (of  whom  we  have  only  a  poor 

>ihbx^iaiiPQ  hy  Justin)  drew  fpi*  the  most  part  from  Chtitr* 

:f  hi^^e  a»ppiler.of  a.bistory  of  Alexander,  prpbably  frcfi;^. 

iill^m^9\f%fft^  (athief  irho  aitcoinjpaQiad  th«X  pxjVSSVy' 

-Ogi  ^ 
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.ISifs  Clkarchos  a  Uffsed  by  Longinus  fdr  the  ioflatiOD  oT; 
1iis  style.  Quintilian  says  of  hini^  thatj  though  comiuended 
fpr  hia  geoiuB,  be  iraa  tbousht  deficient  in  fidelity.  M« 
*de  St.  Croix  supposes,  but  witbout  giving  us  bis  grounds  for 
Uie  silppositioD,  tbat  Q*  Curtivs  translated  this  writer,  at  least 
in  great  paru  The  accounts  given  by  Diodorus  of  the  fuae* 
rfal  pageant  which  conveyed  the  body  of  Alexander  .from 
.Babykin  to  £gypt>  and  of  the  funeral  pile  of  HephoBstioo^  ar^ 
sd  droumstantial  that  it  mAy  fairly  be  concluded  they  were 
^  borrowed  from  £phippus  the  CMyuthian^  who  devoted  a  wor^ 
;eirpressly  to  a  description  of  the  detiths  and  funerals  of 
,  "tiephcBsfion  atid  Alexander*  Arrian  tells  us  thai  he  himselJT 
drew  chiefly  from  Ptolemy  end  Arlstobulus,  and- gives  hia 
reasons  for  ao  doing.  It  is  tevideat  then  tfaa£  an  investigation 
of  these  primitive  memoirs*  though  rather  dry,  it  nrusl  be. 
confesaea^is  not,  however,  without  its  fmita^  because  it  teada; 
to  ao  appreoiation  mf  tUe  fiesUmooies  of  socceeding  historians^ 
and  anords'-a  fonndatioQ.  for  choiboe^  where  they  contradict 
one  anoib^it^a  contradictioti  whieh  takes  place  in  almost 
every  incidentof  Alexander's  life,  death,  4maadventa^s» 

The  next  atq>  in  Cam  £xamen  is  to  cposider  the  retailers  o€ 
'  the  originaldocumenti.    This  is  d^ne  at  considerable  len^th^ 
and  the  series  is  carried  down  \o  Praxagoras  the  Athentao^ 
who  hved  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  ceoturv,  '  Be  may  be  looked' 
upon/  says  M«  de  St.  Croix,  'as  the  last  writer  of  antic^oity 
whose  iiantie  is  comedown  to  us,  t^atwas  acquainted  with  the 
original  memoirs^  Alexander  und  witli  the  early  history  of 
bis  life.    With  him,  in  amanner>  true  written  tradition  ends* 
So  altered  and  disguised  has  it  since  ^rt»  that  we  jQun 
scarcely  recognise  any  traces  of  h*'    Should  not  this  diere«> 
'fore  seem  the  point  beyodd  which  all  detailed  notice"^  of  the 
historians  of  Alexflod^  YfwH  nat^iri^lly  ternunate?  But 
M.  de  St.  Croix  is  not  saiisiSi^d*  ^vithout  wad^  deeper  smd 
'deeper  into  the  mire  of .th^  jiQiitdle  ages^  and  p;iyes  us  in  (ad 
aa  aceoiiHitbf  the  decline  and  fiill  ^  #)1.  history,  wlietber 
contecned  wttbf  Alexander  or  90t.    Thj^.is  certainly  an  in^ 
teresting  to{^,  and  worthy  of  a  separate*treatisf),  '  sed  nunc. 
BOD  eratllisV>dus^.'    Wfay'didnQ(tbie  author  reserve  this ior 
'a  work  entirely  by  .itself^ instead  of  aWeilijig  a  bo(dc,  ahready ' 
large  enough,  into  a  still  more  enonmops  bull;  with  a  history 
of  history  from  the. first  rise  of  literature,  to^.  its  last  twink« 
lings  is  the  barbarous  ages  i ,  These  ?re  time^  ^ben  hnge^  vo- 
)umei  will  not  go  down  vaqd  we  are  ourselvesfree  to^ confess^ 
Ibat^  though  we  applaud  patient  industry^  we  -  werej  doriu^ 
the  perusal  of:  the  present  .work,  more  thipn.  onceteinptea 
tdrdte  the  <kld  prc^erb^  Vih^i  ^irm^ifa  JHWMH»in'  plain  £a|p» 
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lish;  if  ire  may  be  indtilgell^  in  a  faflrioniible  nntAeidx,^  m[ 
great  book  is  a  great  b6re.' 

Alexander  was  to  after  ages  ibeftivourite  hero  of  rorannce/ 
nearly  in  the  same  degree  as  in  the  days  of  chivalry  Chade^^ 
magneha^been  to  Europe,  or  Alfred  to  England;  Thjs  has 
hetn  one  ereat  source  of  confusion  and  contradiction  in 
later  histbnes  of  his  achievements.  For  the^accounts  banded 
down  from  bis  contemporaries  already  sufBciemly  abonodef 
in  the  marvellous ;  and  these  latter  writers,  whose  object 
was  rathertoamaseandtosurprizethan  to  inform,  aboodnntly 
availed  thi^mselves  of  the  materials  whioh  they  bad  to  work 
npon,  and  were  ^lad  to  find  that  so4ittle  devtatbn  frpnv 
anCbority  was  requisite  to  exalt  the  wondeirful  into'ihe  inere* 
dibt^.  S6  far  indeed  was  this  extravagance  canied  in  the 
monkisti  ages,  that  in  a  mantiseript  bistdryof  Alexander 
latelv  discovered  by  Dr.  Clarke  in  a  monastery  at  Vienna,  the 
machinery  of  Demons  is  mtroduced.  Even  the  pbilospphical 
Plntarcb  makes  his  ^nbfeet  bend '  occasioiiaUy  to  saii  bis 
principal  design^  which  seemsto  havelieen  to  brkisdown  the 
national  pride  of  the  Romans  by  shewing  tbeni  wboi.  heroes* 
Greece  bad  once  prodoced,  and  how  among  them  was  num- 
befed  one  who  *  did  b^tride  this  niinrow  woiid  like*  a 
Colossas/  As  for  Q.  Cnrtius^  he  seems  to  have  aim^d  at 
little  mote  than  the  compdsicion  of  an  entertaining  rontance 
founded  upon  the'  lite  of  Alexandei^.  We  say  tiuk  morc^. 
because  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  this  writer  has  above 
all  tilie  rest  been  careful  to  declare  and  even  to  expose.to 
ceniiure  the  infirmities  of  bis  bero^-a  proceeding  which 
looks  as  if  he  bad  H  partly  in  contemplation  to  set  before  h^i: 
reJEider's  view  the  deplorable  effects  of  «oibilion  flashed  with 
taccess. 

'  Rrom  a  gieneral  mention  of  the  writfrs  who  have  glvepi. 
memoirs  of  Alexander,  the  next  step  is  to  examine  the  par** 
ticulars  which  they  r^eord^  and  fh>m  their  varying  and  ofteii' 
inconsistent  accounts  to  elidt  ^  series  of  etiebltsbed  fyicta^ 
This  was  a  desideratum  in  literature^  and  in  bia  attempt- to 
sttpply  Htbe  author  baa  shewn  much  indlistry  and  a  correct: 
judgtnenl.  In  every  circumstatifie  he  has  laid  beion  na' 
the  different  narrations,  has  informed  us  whidi  in  bis  view* 
is  the  most  authentic  and  probaUe,  and  has  produced  fait, 
reasons  for  thinking  so.  All  this  occupies  much  room^  and 
it  has  not  been  the  author's  task  to  condense.  Yet  we  cop«' 
fess  that  g;ood  setvse  seems  for  the  most  part  to  mark  bis  deci* 
sions.    Take  two  instances.  '. 

'  Dr..Kobertsonin  his  Researched  conc«niinganc)ent  fndia. 
fTMjectures  that  it  tf as' Alexander's  project  to  estabUsb  k<^' 
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tike  Wnf^sr^t  ihcridtti^ ^ea  to  Die  banks  6f  iK^ Ifj^phtt^H"' 
a  liQ€^  of  tdwas  and  fortified  pltK^es  by  way  Of  depdt»i  to  ep^ble  ' 
yUfi  arikij  at  some  future  time  to  ftehetr^te  ^ith  safety  it^to 
India,    lagieniuus  men  are  very  apt  to  reason  uj^w^i^s  ficonx 
tonicfftaeiitihio  coti niseis^  ^nd  to  ascribe  to  great  pi^rsonagec 

idegt^eof  foresight  and  ptem'editation  which  they  nevec. 
06^ssed.  '  This  is  the  cn^  in  the  ovesent  in'stahce;  ant)  H^ 
^  St.  Croix  justly  observer,  that  these  townii  Wir^  iQosi.ot 
them  too  remote  fromtioe  another  to  form  such  a  lioe  6f 
dolontes ;  that  tliose  which  were  founded  on  the  bai^ls  of  tha 
^aitartes  and  in  Sogdi'Ana  were  aitua'ted  oilt  of  tb6  im>|>e^ 
Kireetion  for  India;  and  that  even  the  fbaodation  of  tbli 
tnutiltude  of  cities  must  not  be  attriboted  t6o  lu&tily  ta 
Alexander.  ^The  march  (sitys  he)  or  rather  th^  rapid  COIirstt 
'orthis  prince,  couid  sTcarcely  permit  him  to  llr^m  of  building 
^hem ;  neither^  had  he  built  them,  would  his  army  hvm 
been  safticiently  numerous  io  suuply  inhabitants  to  so  man^ 
jl|iettlement&  Besides  it  is  not  lilcely  thai  free-bora  Greeks. 
lirith  that  atWehmfent  to  tbeir  own  country  for  Which  they 
Were  ho  distip^uished^  ivould  h&ve  submitted  to  fix  th^ir  reT 
fiderice  in  a  distant  ahd  bafbahous  country^  ^or  are  ibe 
'j^ccQunts  which  tv'C  have  of  these  colonics  niore  iti  fkvOurof 
the  hyi^o^hesis  than  reasonings fij?rfor^.  One  Oity  waspeO^  ' 
^led  ^yith  prisoners  whom  Alkxander  had  redeemed.  Twelvfe 
Others  were  peopled  with  mntineers  in  His  army,  tlow  could  . 
>uch  colonies  subsist  in  thp  heart  of  Asia  and  surrouncied  with 
enemies  ?'  1'he  arguments  of  this  Writer  (of  iyhich  thfe 
iibove  is  a  mere  sketch)  render  to  os  Verv  im^rbbabte  die 
Views  imputed  by  l^r*  liobehsoo  to  thi^  M^c^oqiao  cOfl-* 
'^ueror. 

Not  les^  absurd  is  the  optipn  so  implicidy  adppti!^  Ey  ttksSay 
writers  on-  the  credit  of  Mbntfeimiieu,  ihiit  Ai^jtahder^  in 
^n^tratfflg  so  far  ihto  Akik,  had  ibri2ii»d  io  his  own  mind  ^ 
^eep  and  Wide  project  hfuhfting  the  Indies  with  the  west,  by 
i'stHblishiftg  a  reguli^r  maritime  commercfe  beUveipn  them. 
To  the  poet,  perhaps,  such  an  idea  taayjbe  easily  grahtW,  and 
jiCc6r^[ngly  w^  did  not  quarrel  i^ith  Mr.  Bbwles  for  intro-  . 
^^uclng  it  into  his  poem  on  Naval  Discovery  :  but  dommenla- 
tors  and  historians  Wl^ll^  in  a  narrower  orbit,  ishd  in'ust  rega/d 
the  sUn  of  truth  as  theircentre  of  attraction.  Yet  0r,  Yitt- 
cent  and  Dr.  Robeitson  have  both  ilttribuied  to  AWander 
far  greater  expansion  of  vie^s  in  this  subject  than  it  )s{>rob4- 
Ue  he  entertained.  The  foViiier  supposes  that  AIe;caQder, 
'  (li  sending  Nef^chQs  on  his  coastiii^  voyage  Sfroiti  theiaiabth 
pt  the  Ittdus^  Was  actniited  by  a  .d^K$^  of  ^ejq^iflJK.  the . 
isp'ast  ffi.  Weil  is  \hh  iqtertoV^  ^Hcl  by  a  C0Q£ideD(  hop'^  oT^.i^^ 
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>MHPPy  recipvocali^y  of  Intere^l.  The  &%r  gpea  stitt  fj^f-i 
tber :  be  aacribes  to  thf  Macedoomn  oQoquerqr  U^  ^oiry  Pt 

fkB€^  ^ti|  consequence^,  audiidjasM  itidirfcliQp.  Hf^'p^ 
aqmrntbatuiras  with  these  vA^^rs  Alexander  fouod^  iik  c|tl 
Dirbich  bore  bia  name  ia  iBigypt^  fbd  fl^ai  iiot?ritb3^m)iag  wk 
jbisaiiliury  operations^  he  q^ver  te^iojipped  bi9  proje^l  o| 
ttkUractmg  ibilher  the'locfAtive  comoiercf^  )Ybie)i  the  Tyrxf\r\i 
htti  carried  on  iirith'lodia.  In  aa9wertoitbif>  M*  deStr.Croi;^ 
%$li$^  ^  If  ibis  were  really  tb^deiMguof  Al^^abder,  ji'by  di4  b^ 

f^rmU  ducifi^  tbes^  in^ry  operations  the  re-e9tabli$b4^i)t  c|( 
lyre,  wbiqb  bad  preserved  its  commercial  rel^ti^ns,  aiyd  na^ 
Ifin^UyheoivmethexivBlofAleaaQdria;  WUy  did  iip  favour  the 
^affic pf ^he  Phoeniciaiis  who jkccompaiiied l)im mto  Indian 
Df  tjiei^  cites  some.pa^sag^s  frpm  Ale^^nder'^' address  to  hii 
foldif rs,  in  iyhkh  the  ambiAioQ  of  miYi/an^  glory  and  ug^ 
y^rsal  cooqu^^ft  appears  t^emain  spring  pf  >alil  bis  epterprji);;^;^ 
'AjpiM^g^  ffof^  rlntiurcb  is  particularly  eoaclusiye.  H^ 
iororms  us  tb^  Ai^^apder,  wbeo  arrived  atib^  pcean^oirf re^ 
solemn  prayi^rs^Qtbe  gods  that  ao.morcal,inij^bt  after  h^of. 
|>afs  the  boundf  pf  his  expedition.  'Certainly  (^ys  our 
Mtl^)  fuch  9  prayer  dpe^  not  annoi^no^  .tba^  design  whicli 
if  atb-ibuted  to  ^be  MacedoAian  cojaqueror^  of  e;c.tendib^ 

•  '<fy^97ltpj|Mcal  knowledge  and  of  inultipl ying  those  copapxer- 
cial  relatioivi  ^bicb  J3ifgh<^  uoit^  ^be  difiereni  parts  of  HJ^ 
world.' 

'    The  late-discaanoBa  reiaiive  to  ibe  ^mom^mcieutJmQ^ 
pbagu^^  reseaed  frmn  the  baods..6f  tbe  French  nh  Ale^andriia^ 
-and  the  difference  of  opinions  entertained  whether  it  did  or  «^ 
iii  not  eontaiB  the  corpse  of  AleaBaider»  made  os  look- with 
partieiilaralleiUiDii to'tbat >part of ^the  present  wosk  which 

Si^  an  account  of  hit  remaina;  Jlut  we  do  iiot-findMy  iight 
rowQ  upon  tbe  snbieet.  Aovong  the  viai  ts  paid  to  Alex« 
jLp^er's  tqmb  by  x!t\e  Koman  emperors^  the  last^  accordii)g);o 
Mvde  St.  Croix  J  W9S  that  of  Severns.  In  this  he  ii  mistaken, 
labit  is  reified  both  by  Herod ian  and  Aurelius  Viptor  t^'at 

•Caraoalia  visited  the  tomb  ioma  few  years  afterwards^ 
*]^m  thrs<ejrai(«tya  onr  aulbar), -we  koow  not  wbai4a 

«jb^cotp0  of  thfs^iqmh.  Perhaps  it  was  ,de^olisbed«  aqd.the 

^JMdjr  jwbi^h  it  idclofled  pulled  io  pieiaes  and  ^.ed^ced 
to  isahte)  in  one  of  these  compotions  to  which  tbe  people 

':ot'   Alexandria  kW-  frequently    and    so    furiously    barst 

•  4bitiu>  ■  i  Besidot^  the  CbiriitiaQf  inoiild  nQt  have  pernuttcd 
l^h ilVIPViuiient to  ssbsist,  situated  ia  thecenli^  !Qi4be 
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^mrtero/  BmclriUfti^f  1vl)«#fe^tt^'  liiul '<^biKMM 'htek' 
m  church  4he  Temple  of  Bticchusi  Afid  <rtiel^  flUfe  »^ttp^ 
^tidothtr  boQdingsof  ch^'sdibekiird^bcrdbeeti  dem^Ksiiied/ 
He  then  cloiw  lJ)e  siibject  with  a  posnige  from  C^ry^ostdm^ 
In  frhich  that  father  sp^ftks  oftbe  totoib  of  Atexaiider  asviw 
'koown  ID  his  time,  that  is,  at  the  close  of  thefotirth  centcnyt 
(For  the  pbtssage  itself  see  bur  Review  for  July,  I80i5,  p.ft85.> 
•jAfier  all,  perhaps  this  I'bfitorical  setitence  of  the  patriareh'* 
•iniMt  not  be  considered  asperfeet]|^coife)iisivees  to  tbeearism 
«oceof  Alexander's  tomb;  in  histime.  He  speftks  intbe  cb^ 
Yactifir  not  of  an  antiqunrtiRn,  hot  of  ati  orator.  Theoderel,  tm 
^stiple,  has  a  similar  passage  evMlMtly  written  in  inritafi^li  c^ 
iiis'mas'ter,'and'fix>m  neither  does  any  farther  infereticePi^iii 
admissible  than  that  fhe  exist^de  of  Alexander's  %mDb;  if9l 
idid  then  exists  was,  howerer,  ndt  a  matiei'of  pdUic-niytdrlet^. 
'  Tb  sum  up  the' wbt)ie,  the  author  of  Ihe^'pi^senlwbrb; 
lliough  rather  long^-whided  for  t^e  ttmes^'Wbenr  the  ^ay^t/ 
-^raiod  lo  science  is  so  much  re^ort^d  to,<hati!  certainly  appi^V* 
^  hitnself  k  diligent  and  judicious  scholar.  W«  aittt  tbidk 
that  he  or  any  oth^r  learned  maa  would  do  ^aA  aoceptaUii 
tiling  16  thepubHi}^  who^ahoukl  ooaipilea^history  of  Ale«- 
-ander  upon  snth  a  plan  as  Dr^  Lekifidhi  lift^of'biafalhf^ 
Philip,  m  wbrch  dw  ementa  of  his  life  weie  fdaled  in  ety^ 
-Mntinoed  narratireias  collected  from  thia  mosl  au^lientie. 
^aources,  and  the  disc^msi^ns,  fee.  ^ther  defrude^  to  ib^ 
•bcfttom  of  the  page^  or  remanded  to  an  appendix. 

}The  History  of  the  Rt/Qrmntuu^  in  tfenn^k.    JSjr,  t)^  .^^g; 
dtnkMuttUr-.,  ^Vol^Svo*    Cofj^nb^g^xv*.^ 

•  t)ENMA?^K  was  one  of  the'firs.t  states  that  embrucsed  tht 
IteJbrmatioB,  and  in  no  c6untry  have  its  benefitiy  rffecJtsbeeh 
xpore  extensively, displayed.  Whatever  may  be  ^y4efe<J(8^ 
of  its  civil  constitulion,  the  mrld  principles  0f  the  protestant 
'leligion  haveinsinuiited  themsclve$  intp  every  department 

ff  ' "  '         * ^ — ■■■■.*■*■.  ' 

t  Acbines  TntiQS  de  Glitopfa.  etLcvdpp.  •mor;   I.  V.  cf;  1.  'Tbi^  qomfftt 

Wc  cite  Ihw  noif  i»f  the  autlior's,  because  anj  thing  «eeros  ralnable.'whM^ 
bat  the  lea^t  tendency  to  determine  the  eiact  spot  in  which  the  fhrhw  of  AWi- 
4UM)^wii«tit«ate(l.  M.  da  St.C<i>ikf>nrfcfrsti)er!ndiRg>Xf^tos^fiii«  )tt;lil» 
fpn»ff^gc  qi^ted  hy  Dr.  Clarke. from. SUabo;.^et  it  is  fingt^r  tb«t.ia  tiip  aan^ 
pag<;  in  which  be  himielf  cites  thai  pasMge^  there  occurs  aiiothcr  from  th« 
pretended  CalliiUtcuv^  Where  tneutlon  bmade  ^f  the  Ttf^  called  Xd^iik 
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4w^  <tf  in4hrgi»(tini|>  wd  cuMam  which  i^^diftiiiaai  tbroug))*. 
oat  ibe.  Onifli^  tiriil^ries.  1^  p^  ^  4^^  b^^toriaq  *{#  -if^ 
#fteajein{iby€fl  in^the ideseription of  ^ Uood v .and ^m^^ni^Qfl 
aqt^  How  mncb  more  happily  eioployedis  it  ui,|)|^atir)g 
.^fi  milder  florid- of,  t^  reigo  <if  Cbrt^n  the  Thifdx  and  Jsft 
'^AfplayingTo  their  due  €q}ouf$  tjbe  efforts-of  a  Fml^rii^h.  tb<a 
Six^hi  to  extend  inlormatioiij  9cieikce»  and  tbie  <truf^  H90'>[^ 
ledge  of  rebgioQyjQirer.hi^  iciagdoqi*  -At  no  time  tiiaB  itbeefi 
|Qore.neiDetattry  to|aipre«9  the  aiiad»pf  s^vai^igoft  wi^h  ihi^ 
inporUiice  of  the  refoitaalion^  sioce  e vea  in  pro^ofikai^ 
•^oniitries  they  gixMv  inaeniiU^  to  its  worthy  and  instead  ^ 
promoting.  it$  odiranti^ies  by  a  fuller  display  of  aqrifHufdl 
:|rutb)  feacs  axe  entertained  ot  ica  utiliiyi  ^94  a  diaposidoa  id 
perceived  to€ocourMe  in  tbo'  people  a  bUndoeM  totbdk 
'Cienial.ialewatii  tiaiiTar  to  tbatiof  ^pop^ry^ 

{ioar  was-  tba  feformation  inti»dn<Ned.i^to  B^n^iaj^kS  3f 
Wb4tineai»s  was  its  progress  emoredlf  a^d  \yheq  wastitj,!)^ 
jtbe  popish  celfgion  disappearedj  and  io-spite  of  tlte  aUej^ipla 
.torfftore  i^cotild  never  ^aiatfoasideiable  footia^g/m'.uie 
counfyy  I  Oa  these  tbraa  unmstiHK  ^M4tions  this-  w^rii^ 
which  may  bt  ItyM  a  classical  9sorb>  ia  £aH(iidai»  ^  it  i$.dM 
yidodinto  sevea  sections,  of  which  tJN  ^rsV  eoataip^  ti|a 
ansaref  to  the  first  qiiastion ;  aod  describes  ooacusely  theiei^a^ 
j^tHutioaof  tbeDHoirfi  cliarcb.toilaebeffuiaiug  of  the.r^' 
ibrmation .  The  four  |ie)(t  seeM(U>9.g>ye  tw  c^rig^n^  j^rggp^ 
and  completion  of  th^  reformation  in  the  reigns  of  Christian 
%uc  oecondi  FrederiCK  ine  Ptrst>  aiitl  vbrt'slian  iwe  snrrar  TTia 
jreformation  iaSchleswig  and  Holstein  occupies  the  sixttt 
section.  For  the  last  question^  ibe  events  of  the  popish  ghurcb 
iii  Demzmric  from  the  origin  of  the  reformation  to  the  present 
times^  are  detailed  in  Uie  seventh  section,  in  wfiich  it  is  to 
J>e  regretted^ ,  however,  that  its  present  condition,  and  that 
of  .othar  sects  dissenting  from  the  ^tablished  religion,  aren.Qt 
fi^lly  detailed.  ,'.".' 

^^  Aqscnarius^  faflyin  the  ninth  centnrjr,  planted  chrlstisnit/ 
iin  penmark, ,  apd  about  a  century  fifter  the  King  Oluf  Tryg« 
vesoe  exchanged  in  Norway  the  heathen  for  the  christian  "wor- 
ship. The  existence  of  a  hierarchy  in  both  countries  was 
jfxe  s^^  consequences  of  the  aoUMtion  of  tliesuceessyrs  of  A"^  ^ 
abariasio  thescei^Haiiibttrabvcaid  the  superstition  end  weal^ 
Jiess  of  the  kings,  which  led  them  to  pay  a  blind. deferencja 
io  the  clergy.  The  legates  and  ^be  nuncios  of  the  p.upe^  and 
-4ha  oontinniil  meetings  of  the  dergy  in  national  and  proviiv 
)(ial  cixnncils^  fixed  the  yoke  npoji  the  people's  neck,  »n^d)t 
/oUow-ed  of, course,  that  for  a  century,  cluxiiqf  wjiicb  ,ttnie 
the  kingdom  of  Norway  was  elective^  the   choice  oi  the 


Mngfi  Wfis  aHhr^T>f  in  the  hanJs  ^  |he  arckM^o^,  ttti^  iip 
the  ih^tsniee  of  St.  Oluf/the  king  became  #t«ii  lib  T«9sal.^' 
The  bishops  were  seldom  of  the  blood  royal ;  two  instao  ces 
only  occur  in  Denmark,  and  one  in  Norway,  whence  the- 
iodependence  of  the  bishops  on  ihe  crown  may  be  cof>}eo- 
tbred.   Under  thi^  spiritual  domioation  the  conntry  groaned 
flll  the  fourteenth  century,  when  the  dawn  of  better  dnya 
began  to  appear;  and  If  frlK  tetter  of  Waldemar  the  Third  to 
Gregory  the  Eleventh  is  a  fiction,  yet  it  shews  achanga  in 
file  mode  of  thtnkinjif  in  those  times  respeetipg  the  clergy. 
It  runs  thus: 

*  King  Waldewar  tP  the  RomUh  Pope^-r^Natore  use  p0SSQ$siro«s 
pod:  the  kingdom  froia  the  people:  riches  firQip  pur  sincestpnH 
6ii(h  from  your  prcdecefmoKi^  If  ^uu  jcnv^  ^  (lj$^  ve  berewit^ 
sendit  to  you  agaiu/ 

.    The  authenticity  of  an  qlder. letter  cannot  bedoubted,  and  . 
ttnud  the  Sixth  wrote  to  Celestin  the  Third  in  ei(][Qally  mo,n\j 
ierms: 

.   «  Samper  eaim  Bea9aft9e£clesti&jttj{0f)^«ii«abi#i^pi^ 
4aee«etmi  pnmUian^bi^^Mxk^iftBoiiiai^  ^^^^i^^noA  eht^4 
Mbis  disOB^endi  rpiuotm-' 

These  are  snflBcient  symptoms  of.  a  rising  diseontent  witll 

jpopery,  vet  thonj^  Niels  Hansen  was  constituted  inquiskcir 
>general  for  the  north  in  the  year  1421,  aqd  before  that  time 

*an  iuquisition  had  been  established  in  Denmark,  it  does  not 

appear  that  an}'  heretical  sect  "had  gained  ground,  but  thai 

these  were  measures  rather  of  precaution  to  prevent  the  eif. 

'trance  of  Wickliff's  or  Huss'a  doctrines  hito 'Scandinavia. 
'  The  reformation  was  begun  by  the  active,  enlightened, htfl 

.unfortunata  (Jbristiao  the  Second,  between  whom  and  Joseph 

.the  Second  a  judicious  comparison  is  drawn.    In  the  -first 

.     year  of  the  sixteenth  century ,-when  hereditary  prince  anid 

'  .\icerqy  of  Norway,  he  propagated  secretly  antlpapialiol 

tientiments,  and  In  15t7,  openly  favoured  the  Carmelite  coa- 
*vertt  in  Gopenliagen,  in  which  the  writings  <if  Xldither  ware 

received  and  stuaicd.  In  1519,  he  requested  and  obtained 
'*  from  the  Elector  of  Saxony  some  of  Luther's  disciples,  but 
'TleinhartJ,  who  preadied  to  the  ^people  Hhroogh  an  inter* 
'freter,  EliU^eo,  was  obliged  to  return  without  success,  as  4h*- 

papists  corrupted  his  interpreter,  and  thus  rendered  the 
"voreaching  ineffectual.    Christian,  however,  was  not  to  be 

diveiied  from  his  purpose,  and  a'temporar^  ^tfbmissjcn  '4f> 
•  the  see  of  ilftme,  occasioned  by  pi^ilieal-  tt otibleSi  ^W  not 
"  prctecft  hhn-froijB  issiiihg  an  edi(rt  hVl^l,  reste*tfrt|p'  ii» 


'   it^fmihn.tfjt!kM^^  war,  *. 

Ai>d<ls  6f  the  el^tf reh^  ia  wbk^h  dte  ptrtckas^  of  prmMf  was 
forbidden  tq  the  clergy,  except  Cbey  w^e  married.  Maoy. 
excellent  regulations  followed  for  tbe  improvement  of  - 
schools,  but  the  dispntes  between  the  king  tfnd  his  ooUes 
laid  the  fouYidation  for  the  manifesto  art  Wiborg  jft  ltf2^,  stnd 
a  rebeUion  springing  np,  chova  the  unfortunate  monarcls 
from  his  •capi^taly  and  pat  a  stop  to  his  indefati^aMe  exertions 
in  favour  ot  religious  reform.  A  very  interestmg  descriplioa 
of  (h^  king's  religtoujs  seiitiments  is  given  in  this  part  ot  tho 
^ork. 

His  successor,  Frederick  the  First^with  moresucceaiSptomol* 
e3  the  catise,for  he  did  not  attack  directly  the  rights  of  the 
elergv,  but  gradually  undermined  the  chufch  by  filling  va- 
tant  benefices  with  persons  disposed  to  the  Lutheran  reform, 
*fid  by  favouring  the  translafioa  of  the  Bible  into  tbe  Danish  ' 
iongue,  which  was  printed  at  Leipzig  in  1524.  This  is  i 
greiit  epoch  in  the  Danish  history.  I'rom  this  time  the  de* 
crefeof  the  clergy  to  imprison  heretics,  and  their  prohibition' 
iSfXuther's  Writings,  were  of  no  avail.  The  kintt  permit- 
ted the  latter  to  be  printed,  afe^d  made  Hans  Grusen,  a 
^f^al  faftturer  bf  tbe  Lutbetans,  bis  chaplain,  and* in  a  short 
time  the  evangelical  party  became  the  strongest  at  Copem^ 
nagen.    Other  cities'  followed  the  example  of  tbe  capital, 

$na  tbe  edict  for  equal  liberty  of  conscience,  to  botb 
lUtherans  and  catholics,  and  the  marriage  of  the  clergy, 
^hich  passed  in  ]527>  placed  tbe  reform  out  of  danger. 
The  documents  relative  to  these  times,  some  now  for  tbe 
^rstliipe  printed^  dre  very  interesting  to  tbe  Danish  pro* 
^eilants. 

The  consequencesof  the  edict  for  liberty  of  conscience 

/sooti  msmifested  themselves.    The  first  example  of  a  iran'a 

hiarriage  was  In  1520,  and  ihh  ^s&  followed  by  nan^drons 

4DStanc6s  of  a  similar  kind  in  1628.    But  the  marria^;es  of 

'priests  Were  still  more  mimerous,  and  their  libertjr  thud 

gained  was  no  small  help  to  tbe  cause*  ^*  Tbe  antichris* 
'  tian  prohibition  of  marriage,''exclatmed  a  preacher  at  Assei^s, 
.4ii  1529,'^  has  abolished  God*s  word,  formarriatt  is  as'&cse 

for  bishops  and  priests,  as  bread  fetnd  cheese.''  The  mon)cs 
.  W^re  now  driven  from  their  ftn'onaiteries,  and  iik  some  places 

j^l  treated ;  and  the  anth6r  does  not  conceal,  that  there  were  - 
'  1^  great  marks  of  cruelty  in  his  bwn,  in  iti  t)ither  pountrie»» 

durme  the  progress  of  the  reformation.  In  153^  the  Lnthe^ 

ran  clergy  were  admitted  in  the  meeting  cff  Ae  States,  and 

^religious  diadeuMons  endeid  with  the  resolu|ian,  that  tbe 
'  ifhtb^erans  should  as  before  preach  according  to  thejrpvn:! 
.«  ^ootrines  till  a  getieral  council,  and  in  tbe  mean  ^iwi^  botb 

?€li||ioo3fihQalir))ee^ully  pro^ctcdii^  th^  kipgdoi^.  3gle 


400  MSnter^s  Hieiary  9f  tie  ^eformntioh  df  Ihnmark. 

h  Tfae4eiith  of  Frederick  was  a  ^cat  chcclc  to  the  reform^ 
^FDOtooIy  was  its  chief  supporter  gone^  bui  ia  153^,  ah 
c4ict  w^  made,  that  the  bishops  should  retain  their  forMet^ 
au^ority  over  the  clergy,  and  the  goods  of  the  phurch* 
sliQiiM  be  i;^s(ored^    AH  the  Lutheran  preachers  were  in  due' 
day  dismissed  from  their  posts^  yet  they  had  many  sup-' 
porters  among  the  people ;  and  one  evangelical  preacher 
coolinjoc^  to  propagate  openly  his  doctrines  at  Copenhagen. 
Tb^  sqcceis  of  the  papists^  was  not^  however,  of  long  dura, 
tion^  for  scarcely  was  Christian  the  Third  seated  on  his 
tbrpne^  when  on  the  12th  of  Atigost  15S6,  the  niemorablet 
decree  appeared  that  episcopal  power  should  cease,  all  epii* 
capal  property  escheat  to  the  crown^  aud  that  the  bishops^ 
should  remain  deprived  of  temporal  and  spiritual  power,  tilf 
a  general  council  was  called.    On  (he  20th,  the  whole  body 
pf  the  bishops  was  pirrested,  and  on  the  30th,  it  was  votea 
that  all  clerical  government  should  cease.    Amon^  tlie  com* 
•  plaints  ■  agaiiu$t  the  bishops^  one  was,  that  a  bishop  bad 
wished  to  be  a.devil  to  torment  the  soul  of  the  king  in  bell. 
Fart  of  tl)e  church  property  fell  to  the  share  of  the  Mobility : 
With.the^.rest^  estahlisoments  were  made  for  preachers  ana 
Sfbools,  \  '    . 

In  1537,  Bugenbag^n  was  incited  from  Wittenberg;,  to 
assist  with  .^ome  other  students  from  that  utiiversity  in  the 
leform  ;.  the  Danish  universities  and  schools  were  io^roved. 
upon  tb^  German' system,  the  ritual  corrected,  and  Bugen*^ 
hagen  had  the  honour  to  set  the  crown  upon  the  beadsof  tfaa 
J^ing  and  queen  In  the  pathedral  church  at  Copenhagen*  Itt 
the.  aam^^  year,,  the  consecration  of  evangelical  bishops  or. 
SuperinteDdants  completed  the  mor^ficatioo  of  those  wbo 
adhered  to  the  old  church ;  and  Christian  the  Third,  by 
mskking  the  real  welfare  of  the  church,  th^  clergy,  and  the 
wxuYersUvji..  his  grand  object,  performed  in  a  reign  of 
twi?nly-lQree  years,  every  thing  that  could  be'  expected 
froni  a  v^ise  reformer.  .   ^  * 

'..  JProp  one,  who  extended  his  to]era,tion  even  to  the  catbo-' 
lici^iti^  extraordinarv  that  it  should  be  denied  to  the  protest* ' 
ants^.whq  under  Jonn  a  Lasco^  took  refuge  in  Denmarlc.' 
Xf^th^  of  religious  ^troubles  from  persons  adhering  to  tbd 
tepet?  of  Calvin,  inspired  in  the  king's  mind  the  resolutioii. 
tQ.piimsU  them  with  death  if  their  sentiments  were  openly 
dAvulgecl.    But  criieUy  has  appeared  too  often  in  every  sect, 
and  Xceland  c]!d>no^  carry  on  its  reform  so  peaceably  as  the 
ojher  Danish  state?.    The  catholic  bishop  Aresen  Was  not^ 
only  deposed,  but  on  his  refusal  to  promise  that  he;wotiM** 
^ake  no  steps  to  revenge  Uie  af&ontjWas  with  one  of  liis  sops' 
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vutto  death  m  the  year  1550.    The  monasteries  were  con- 
yerted  into  schools^  nospitaU^  ahd'other  establishments;  amd 
>a  completely  was  p^Pfry  rooted  out,  that  its  name,  were  ft 
not  for  the  care  which  the  inhabitants  take  of  their  histoiy;' 
'would  have  been  lost  in  the  island.    In  Scbleswig  and  HoP 
•tein  the  reform  began  in  152 Ij  and  the  execution  of  MdU 
lers  Ton^Zutphen,  the  friend  of  Luther,  could  not  stop  its 
progress*^   Toe  events  relative  to  it  in  various  towns  and 
cities  are  recorded ;  the  same  spirit  on  the  part  of  the  ptt»« 
testants  was  manifested,  and  popery  was  eraaicated  as  in  the 
.  other  parts  of  the  (dominions  of  the  king  of  Denmark. 
-    Thus  the  religion  of  Denmark 'became  Lutheran.    After 
the  conference  at  Copenhagen  in  1 543,  popery  lostits  gronnd 
'eot}re1y  amons  the  clergy  and  the  higher  orders,  and  the  re- 
mains here  ana  there  of  an  inclination  in  the  common  people 
to  continue  the  worship  of  saints,  were  gradually  removed.^ 
The  various  attempts  made  hy  the  papists'  in  1536,  1561, 
Sbod  some  other  times,  to  brin^back  th^  north  into  the  bosom 
of  the  church,  were  more  ineffectual  in  Denmark  than  m 
Sweden.  They  are  well  described  in  this  work, and  the  remark 
of  the  writer  upon  lliem  deserves'  attention.    *  Indtflerenco 
towards  Christianity,  the  loss  of  moral  sentiment,  the  i8;no- 
.  ra^ce.of  the  clergy^  and  ^  discharge  of  their  office  Without' 
any  regard  to  conscience,  ..to  which  may  be  added,  the  neg* 
\ncXi  disesteem,  and  degradation  of  them  1)y  the'  government, 
,these  are  the  only  things  to  favour  or  produce  a  revolution,^ 
which  protestant  Christianity  has  any  reason  to  dread.'    . 

.mmssBSimammisssaB^       i         i  .   aMaMBswea— — ^saaasaaar 

-Anx.lII.— ^  Statistic  History  of  France  dnd  her  GolmUei.' 
'  (Con£inuedfrompagc536ofourltfStJppindix.)         ^ 

.  IN  resuming  our  account  of  this  Work,  it  will  not  be  ne- 
cessary to  point  oiit  tbe  nature  and  extent  of  all  the  misre- 
presentatioas  with  which  we*  are  presented  in  every  page 
throughout  seven  large  octavo  volumes/  Suffice  it  to  state 
such  &cts  as  will  satis^  every,  unprejudiced  reader  that  all; 
the  estimates  of  population,  of  comraerce/ihahufabtures,  and. 
national  wealth,  contained  in  M .  Herbin's  work,  have  no; 
foundation  in  fact,  and  that  the^i^  are,  without 'excejption^^ 
'mere  arithmetical  calculatlous,  designed  to  delude 'tb6  world; 
into  a  belief  that  the  population,  power,  and  feibdrces  6f 
Ftance  h^ve  increased,  are  increasing,  and  that^  they'  arfe* 
'boundless  as  her  ambition,    l^hat  this  is  the  moUve"($r*tK«' 
"publication  will  scarce  be  doubted,  when  it*  is  fecbllefcted 
'that^  to  shew  the  'illimitable  &;randeur  of  "Fira^nce,  tabuTat 
'extracts  from  this  work^  translated  iuV>  various  Unguals 
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(we  posim  C0}>ie3  h)  Italian  ^d  SpatiUh),  have  ^c^  QiFf^* 
kaied  ofver  ttiecoptinenth^.tbelfreDch  cpnsi^ls  aodcpm^^j^t^r 
xies,  i^  other  words  spies  ^i)4  political  ^|i)iss$irie$«  Xal^t^^ 
ihis.iiaB  been  more  artfully  attempted. ip  Sptjp  hf  xof^f^  ^ 
iipperlal  missionaries  habite4  like  .^r^apisgaa  fri^rs^  F)°V^ 
niriicu^OQS  tal^of  their  esciipe^,  persecuiipns  fgrreligji^ 
'  &c.  add  of  the  rerestablUbnsx^nt  of  public  worshipb^  tbepi<>iy 
hero  who  has  be^ir  the  blessed  iastrpmeDt  of  prestprip^  ^ 
rights  and  privileges  of  th^  holj  csiiixoVic  churclu  jiiive  a^|t 
/wed  to  <>xcite  we  ci^riosii^  of  the  vulg^^  ^qjl  ,t^  coxfr 
tempt  of  the  more  sagacious  Sp;^iards,  ;ev.ho>  :froia  too  f^|{^ 
^xpierieDce^  veU  Mnow  Iipfif  to  ^pr^cix^e  tl^e  l^bpjfFf  of 
jFrencb  agents. 

As  (be  authors  have  pn^dently  declined  furpisl^Ag  -^ 
jwbUo.even  with  fictitious  dc)cu^lenu  fropi  whence  .tJ^ 
fermed  their  lists  of  inhabitants^  »'e  have  onlf'4p  ejL^'wfi 
#ae*  table  of  the  births^  marriages,  aud  d^ths^  ^i^riiig  jtqp^ 
9th  jear^  that  is^  from  the  Mtump^l  equiao^xin  ISQp^  to  ^ 
jsaiQe  period  in  IBOl.  That  year  lias  always^  and  we  b^ljew 
«9ith.«ome  Iruth^  been  consider^  the  most  h^ppy  sii^e.fl^ 
j:evoliilioD,  as  the  efforts  of  th^ir  ruler  were  t^en  diJiec^d^U> 
jootbe  their  feeliogs^  to  unite  «tll  pl^tjes  i|n  ppace^  tp^d^lAifl^ 
.theos  with  falUciouf  hopesj  a^tp  secui;e  |;l|is.pifn,^gg(:a^- 
.4isement  by  xnakiog  iaeoi  a  great  ai^dh9ppyp^9ple.^  ^Qf 
that  year  only  have  we  a  regular  a^cGoi^U  .of  the  V'ir)t£{, 
dje^iAhsj'ai^d  QAa/riages,  for  every  ttix^  rnqoU^SA  .without  a^-  . 
tiactioiD  of  «ex  or  age :  this  account  gives,  a  gea^i^  tpi^^ 
9^>4S0  births,  821,871  deaths,  and  £0^,177  marriages. 
This  estimate,  we  can  easily  perceive,  has  been  made  on  the 
laota  ocdl«uted;by\Mo«9gue  iii.bisr.exoeUcuit '  E^.lf<  StfUi^ 
ti^ue,^  applied  to\MosipelU€r.  Frpm^  this  table>  bQsrt^ef,  w^ 
jmay  form  .a  tolerahly  correct  idea  of  1;he  xeal  niupbe^  of 
.fOttlB,  .according  to  tl^  bqasted  fecundi.ty  pf  ^b^t  y^, 
Mcprding  to  .wiw^h  there  .was,a,bir^h,(pr^.eypry  ;^5  per^g^S); 
thbi  Jbe'v^f;  .irfflMtted,  it  gives,  a  population  pf.23^9|,74> 
«#ouJs,  .w;bicb^  twtkli  the  Jaxw  Countries,  ^sti^natj^d  ^xfjf 
iMCGyrding  to  our  aujbhors  at  U563^gQ9,  p^pke$  ilie  tfir(i!,p^ 
yof  ScMce,  inchidibg  Genpa,  to  cqnifi\n^25^^Q^5gmdxw^ 
Avals.  This,.,ve  ^ay  venture  to  9«s^i't,.iaibe  first cakuU* 
ttioo^iace  thatofMirabeau.  Iahi8addresst<^tbe,kli^»1789*bp  ^ 
Ju^y  stated  the  population  at  k),OQQ,QOQ^,VbAt  pppfp^^miv^s 
.Ao.  tbe  <iruth..Tl)e.,numberof  de^hs  too.arefiidQuiaUBd  on  ^ 
jmn4|.b4si;Bj.tbat»ofQnei«enty-nin^h  ofxhe  whole  miiabitaat|, 
tsvhioii  cpr^^ondBso  correptly  with  the  abpve,4h^tit^fP9ftr 
^ttrat^s  uDoathe  most  simpl^and  upequivpcid.priAei()le^tt^ 
N»(iibwB;Wei  da  tb^.d^  furnisbed  ^y^  Hf^^f(l^^^9l^ilfS^ 
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liitmbe^  df  tnart^ages  alsfdi^  (sofbewbafc  more  tlimm  ooe^^foiifili 
iftf  the  boptilWon)  fen^s  lo  corroborate  this  fact,  asthefi 


tHate  m  Moumu^i^  one  marriage  to everj  117  indMridoall) 
inhabitants  of  Moptpellier ;*  that  oF  these  authors,  notwillU 
standing  the  ibcreased  licentiousoess^  it  one  to  1 16^,  if  w^ 
calculate  that  one-third  (the  facts  seem  to  prove  one-halO  of 
the  number  of  births  are  illegitimate,  evon  with  this  number,  of 
marries,  we  shall  onljr  have  5^  persons  to  each  family^^  a 

EroportloQ  considerably  lets  than  in  this  cottiriry,,    TMag 
len,  with  llie  aiirhors,  the  Essay  brMourgue  as  h  Jwy'to  tkS 
actual  state  <5f  lire  population  of  France,  wc  ha»e  iff  Toondl 
numbers  25-i-    millions,    which  give   1,050,000   hvfths;^ 
fbese  3^0,000  die  itmii^r'five  years  of  nge^  iof  wbom  mt^re 
than  tWo-thiM^  are  males,  thM  die  before  attoioiiig  Jl»tiimt>^ 
Inonths.  '   Of  the  remaining  51O,0dO,seven  fenMikf  ^wili^rti^ 
*lun  their  iT^h,  for  six  males  that  may  complete  their  SSriyeart 
here  then  will  be  at  atl  periods,  the  proportion  calcukiiediia 
Mourgne's  twenty-one  years'  observation,  of  i4i-  females  t6 
lOi^  males^     Let  us  apply  this  to  the  actual  «tate  of  allele 
countries  under  &ie  dotuinion  of  the  new  emperor  i^nd  kin^ 
.•nd  we  shell  find  a  population  of  15  millions  of  female«j 
and  only  l6^  millions  of  males  !  This  statement  may  appeair 
iiogobr  to  aliftrmisls  and  th^se  emi^rantsf  who  are  still 

Jdeased  with  dreams  of  the  numberless  hordes  of  their  ill* 
ated  countrymen^  but  we  confidently  appeal  to  the  obserr* 
sttiott  of  every  £lngUshman  who  may  have  visited  ail  the 
department^  of  the  late  French  Republic,  for  tlie  tmtli  and 
accuracy  of  this  estimate. 

The  following  statistical  notice  of  Paris,  by  i31ard;mid  ootf- 
tected  by  Peuchet^  one  of  our  authors;  m  July  1805,  mi^ 
^nd  to  demonstrate  more  unquestionably  the  declining 
.population  of  that  capital,  although  the  writers  have  the 
dfrcibtery  still  to  support  the  same  numbers  in  opposition  even 
4o  tbe  facts  they  themselves  have  adduced. 

:    I  Ikpartflsent'of  the  Seine,  18th  year,  contains  ■  fiSU^Sl  indivi« 

^  ^^nels,  of  ^h«Ri.(it  is  aisumcd)  14-5;93l  are  married  mcnaQii 

%tA>iirers;  lt)9,^U  married  women  and  widows }  131,329  («ssmiied) 

'^^   .■■  I    < -  ■         ■■     ■        ...I    ....  ,..  ■    .  ■  ■  ,.»■ ..     wj^i       m 

,     *At  this  far^faitteid  tempie  oftealtb,  cme  in  i9i  ili«i  iDmwUjr  f  «t .Ulandlri^ 

.Forani/'OoiMti9ii«e>  ftceontiag  to J>r.  Peitonay,  dunn%40ptiiti,  oulj.  g«e  ei 

''every  59  !1     Them  are  fuoti  worthy  vplunes  of  visiQUsry  GftlculallQns. 

-    t  '.  A  ^Ustlcal  View  of  Franee,  compiled  from  aothentte  docuitenti^  vm 

iketCoWed  opon  The  EiigRsb  puVIib  kiisas,  for  tbe  no^est  Hoompeeaeof  lidf 

.  ' H  gvntt^tk.  In  Vhioh  tlie  ««thor  «o«nMinaed,  cf -isoal*  with  viraleiit  abiie of  fipe* 

'  ^n^arto  »iid  Talleyttnit,  -but  ooodu^k^  witlbA  molt  iiapoicnt  eitempc  to  prowi 

ttM  tbe  popnUtioa  of  F»nce  Vts  at  least  35  millions,  *  double  end  a  baJf  moiji 

•  flkea ^bet  fi  Occet  Btilein.'    We  can  aesure  thii  writer  ibat  he  hss  nerer  kyoWa. 

tgkfJ»M^  pefmlatWu  of  bii  OQem«y«  Md  tbat  ^ia^resent  yoyeiitien  ii«ot  eip 

'^'iiSttor/tbAdiateftliaBriiisbeapire.  - 

•**  **  " 
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Wnee  it  »  boMljr  Mieittdt.  (hat  tb#i«  an  oaiy  19  fymmhg  (q  IS 
inikt.  In  20^402  births^  4'^S  (nearly  |)  ircte  {ffegftimite }  mti 
)0,dP3  io«l«i»  and  10^099  ^malat.  tht  btnfci  ift  t^a^  ^tily^  ««w 
17»743  in  an  atsomed  pbpolation  of  547;7l6  /maitngM  ki  (lM^<kp|ijrt«. 
tiMiit49779  ^°  Paris  only  36/tf;  and  5l6  div4»roe9;*d6atii$mtlie., 
department  24,93i?*  of  tHiOtt  tS^lff  watattialeti  4liA  .l4»493  fe- 
nales,  being  1 ,9 1  il  t^s  thftn  the  Mislet ;  «jic«a  oMmUii  4I0Q|  nearly 
one-fourth  m^rii  than  IkIm  entire  birtlMkUr 

This  18  a  speciroeh  6f  the  faapipy  and  dovniliiDg  «Me  of  r 
tli«  capital  of  the  t^reoch  Mipire.    In  LMdon  the  same  ytmr^ 
Ihe  births  etceeded  the  dteths  14CMI/  and  Iha  nunber  of  m1^  . 
more  than  feunHles  was  1125; 

'  '  Nuinber  of  persons  keeping  diops  or  exercising  some  tnule«.for 
laUch  all  must  pay  a  license,  in  Paris  S9fi(yff  in  the  whole  <iqftitiMat 
44fO(U9beiides7J4bakers.  In  l/Sp,  Lavoisier  stated  the consumplioii 
of  Parts,  for €^,000  persons,  iobe70,000  bullocks, averaging; TWHis; 
•ech ;  19,Q0Q  cows,  at  360lbs. ;  1 20,000  calves,  at  72lbs. ;  350,000 
•beep,  at  Mlbe  ;  95,000  pigs,  at  200lbs. ;  and  900,0D0lbs.  of  small 
meat,  (mtmde  i  la  main).  In  the  12tb year, ^$,032  buUocksi  6,575 
cows;  6*9,459  calves ;  321,051  sheep;  48^33  pigs;  and  565,313 
kilogrammes  of  sroaJl  meat.  Wine  in  casks,  824,683  hectolitres ; 
523,6*46  in  bottles ;  4t,l6l  hectolitres  of  brandy  and  spirit  of  wine; 
and  8 17  8,160  bottles  of.brandy  and  cordials/ 

Before  quitting  the  suhject  (ff  population,  we  shall  can* 
didly  meotiob  eoiue  facts  to  shew  that  the  number  of  toba^ 
bitants  ia  the  ancient  boundaries  of  France,  is  not,  nor  ever 
was,  28  millions,  as  now  assumed,  llie  want  of  proper. cnU 
tivatioQ,  and  the  ilatural  poverty.*  of  the  soil,  in  many  parts, 
j)reclude  the  possibility  of  its  supporting  such  a  number*  But 
^^  must  recollect^  in  addition  to  a  most  destructive  war  and 
domestic  miseries^  that  for  several  years  Infanticide  preniM 
to  such  an  extent,  that  from  one-third  to  t>ne-fburlh  of  all  fli^ 
new-born  infantsAvere  sacrificed ;  tha)  unbounded  liceotions^ 
ness  obstructed  the  functions  of  niature ;  that  divorces  and  sub- 
sequent abortions  were  every  where  conunon;  that.sutcidiet 
and  private  murders  were  committed^^ren  to  the  extoat  qf 
one-twentieth  of  the  population ;  that  the  peasantry  wooa 
.  reduced  lo  a  prertiature  old  age  by  the  horrors  of  the  gnHlw- 
tin^^  domiciliary  visits,  and  the  fatigues  of  eodlesa  cam* 
paighs ;  thatthiU  class  of  men  in  whom  the  physical  stiengtti 
of  every  country  principally  centers,  was  become  docrepst 
by-  sensuality,  £utin|;s,  and  the  labours  of  ivarfare,  before 
the  age  of  25 ;  that  10  the  villages  and  towns,  all  of  wfatch 
bear    marks  of  the  destroying  hand,  we  see  lictle  besides 

O  In  titai^y  onc^ottttli  of  Hie  land  bearins  ^hcat;  it  ii  possible  to  walk 
.ait  liaMi  «r»tUoit  «ver  treic^iag  iloira  a  tlSk  \  so,  that }    ' 
^caas^  '  tlot  it  m  e?«y  wMfe  t#d>  ^tA  as  wlierd*eolti 


V  4n  iieafij^  onc^otttth  ot  the  land  Sarins  wbaat;  it  u  poiswK  to  waia  menm 
vait  liaMi  «r»tUoit  «ver  treic^iag  iiowa  a  itatt  \  ao,  that  it  ibav  jnstljf  b«  ^mA  eC 
^caas^  '  tlot  it  m  e?«7  wl»«fe  tiftsd^  ^tA  as  wlierd*eoltiT«te4L*' ' 
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6  <twr9-'inier?eiki«lg^4ieW^n  ihi^  i)irtfa  ctf^eact( ;  Xh^V  tbe'iW> 
cHiAti^iiilgfalipMiMK^  aitgniftion»to  avoid  the  mititary  ebtt^t 
0d4Dttbitf/«kid  Ihetdmost  W[>Ijb1  |intiHulattoA.of  domestic  ha^^' 

d2HM?fii^M't^)iMl£l94e:^Mgr«sa  (»f  thefK>piitiiftibn  of  Fr^np^/. 
\  Turning  to  tbe  coaiinei«ial  depttitnent  of- ll|i».  w6i*k^  wf.^ 
8^  nWtN^  diaoppDintt^liii  findii^Mia  modem  mforinaUtfn' 
m'#tfMs^^<Ate*<?fforir  lo  tnifliead  are  not.  the  most  con^icudii^' 
hISnfmk  '  Ufunda  tfmOfittfA.  are  levied  for  public /ni^tru^-] 
tion  I  yet  o«l  of  'Paris  there  is  not  ooe  ceuttal  school  daiy 
SRappotfied. .  We  exlJrtM^lfee,fctl^pwing  : —  ^ 

the  Prodtfet  xjf  the  Mines  ind  Mineral  Sob$ttiiccs  of  Frai1ce« 
iutiioifing  all  tlus  caoquereid  Comariet.  «  ..     •  i^ 


Ote«i#tt»'EKU«af 


Number  of  iiidi- 
vtdttals.  ealcu-i  ' 
t«tedat4li>^ceif 
liamil^fWhoeam 
Uteu  subsiftcnct" 
aktbework»con« 
nected  with  mif; 
neral  tubstaiicei. 


^•bftaa«B«. 


QoMNtUs^   . 


2,400,000  quints 


Vshie. 


qf  /aniiiei, 
cmpkijed. 


Iron  nh3^9,   (in 
iron;  sleet;  dec.  > 

]|^ufactorie«oi: 
« iron,  in  ibeeti, 

^T^  (P^«{  «,000  quintmh 

.  (U  ban)  J  ^'^^ 

ftaituiaetorieiof  | 
^«^>^|Mr,  in  y 
Vfbcft«,j8tc,      Ji 

6Ha.ume(oreof^  50,000 q^iotala 

^jiCimon  jr  1  'SOO  qeratals 

SatigMfew  j  1,906  qaiotalt 

Ifiii^ral  aallr 
M^piu       «nd  1  . 
^fl^arshet,  coiA*  >  5>000,000quin>8. 

nion«alt  jf 

Hfweraltacidt 

foeivinia  82.000^000 

^eatmyii,  mar.*! 

t>1etf  granites,  j 
^  lie^n  atone,  I 
.•  sl^trs^  potter*!  { 

cufth,     litfke. 


toui 


Frnnca. 
45,000,000 

10,000,000 

840,000 

300,000 

6,000,000 

t^a^aoo 

.  .  td4,000 

so^ooo 
a8»ooo 

d»000,000. 
13,000,000 

3,000,000 

$1,500^000 


C9tt,00Q 


60,0d0 
4.000 

-800 

300 

f,400 

MO 

300 
40 

6,900 
900 


l,Qf0^93 


9-10,000 
10^009 

1,908 

9,600 

hJUO 
t,90» 

180 

190 

9.40O 

94^808 

1,900 

ticoor 

MAMOt 


4i^^l^ 


198«109,800 
*f  VotwitiMtMidixig  thia  pOmpons  As|9aj  of  nesrl  j  S|  nillioDt  of  mmkmm^' 
floyedaft  MldiagS|«ihaJs,  Sec'.  dettliettHit  periabM  m  4Im  Mlwrt»ef  ta^ 
SoQ  ihaftJiaTe  more  houtea  Imilt »  o««  yejx,  ti>«i »  »U  F^«?f t^fy^gl^ogle 
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fiuli^QD^'  impuqU  la  rouDd.  om^bc^ri.  U>  j^^nmure  (l^»a  ,&  mk\r 
ions  sUirliug,..  Yet.we  liav«  fbrty-fiy^^ttarMi  pt^g^^fd 
>vidi  tbe  napae^  of  ploced  wbere  taere  are  mifm  m  ^r^W^ 
wd  wq  are  toldot^.^old  ^y4a%.(rmera(mr^0h)  ^^'V^Ht^ 
:wlj(^cli  arf  .f  Q»iineoated  JA^  Rhi9^>  Rbw«»  Garonnib  <8p^ 
lliough  i^  i&  Joge^^Qii^ly  oonf^Med  thai  thi^y  bvve  aoieslir 
i^ate0  ib)»  v^Iiie  ^f  i^hreL^ld  w4  silver,  loiae^  a^  ll^  pv^ 
duct  isv^rjlUlie^  (un.t$>€i.mi»^Wodvit^  And^atrtaial^  aflr^ 
i^er  in  tl;e  de||j|fti9^n|4l^arrangeiiieiit  qI  tb^  miiiera^^D  iba 
pdtional  museom^  nor  in.  our  e;tDCiirM9UftP^F6r  thf  .9^^i4 
tiepdringtent9|.  have  we  |>ei^Q  able  tQ  fiiod  the  i^eiaUic  i»rai» 
ducts  of  a  Freach  Pactoluft.  Tbia  tabla  also  gives  as  an 
expttcit  idea  of  tbe  manner  in  which  the. aadiors  have  estp 
mated  the  weajt^^  iadi)stry,  and  plopulation  of  their  coantry,. 
h  f^>pear9  thfat.tb^  annual  value  'luDth  of  the  labour  apd  of 
the  product  of  the  labour  of  d4()^^000  person^  ensployed-in 
the  maaufacture  of  qrude  iron  and  steely  atpouats  to 
tnore  than  7l.  l^s.  each  person;  tliat  of  VQ/iOO  employ 
al  ironmongery  and, eqged  tools, to  $01. .each;  that. of »9*^ 
^  the  manufficture  of  copper  utensilsj  t9;  II.  Is.  Sd-i-  lMt4 
4280',  in  mines  of  iiier<f ury,  to  17s.  6d;  that  of  ttO,in  min^ 
of  i^angaoese,  to  6J.  a^Ji^ha*  of  ^4,8!^^ccaBied  imprepaJt- 
ing  common  salt,  to  JLll.  i6s.  8q.  ;  an^  that  of  !&40|06o^i9 
qoal,  wines,,  to  |Ql..3sj  4d«  ^a^h.  Tbe.|«iq^;of  estimj^ti^g 
fUe  last  articles  ia  thif  table  is  a  purious  j&pecuoeiji.^f  calcUf 
I^tjoo,  by  authors  wl^o.4uight  lijave  <x>iBc^^ 
documents..  .       .  :  «/ 

.  *  la  the  extinction  aai  transport  of  stonds/dag^1ime,M»l,  Icct 
k  is  suj^osed  |bat  9,00^  heads  #f  f4miHt8V  er  Sd^009  indfvMmrip^ 
are  Qipcupieci  in  each  depiruaeut,  and  Ifil^a^e^Bids  a|  families^  Mf 
d,45&vQ00  ind.i^iJiMls  in  4ll  i;>sace.  -t^it  as  esti|nat«  tike  d«|ji%k»Qtf. 
or^ea(;h^dhief'ul|.a  funily  at  2*  francs  ( Ur. MkLV  which ^ve Aitftnl^ 
I;726,OQO  francs,  aiid  ada  the  like  sum  for  other  e^^Mpcev^sticSv^e^ 
tCr  indemnify  the  proprietors  of  the  laadi  expci^  ot  tool^^  f^^E^^f 
der  iTSed  in  ejuarryingj  instruments  of  tra'nsporf,  dra^iight  catSe^^'J^. 
Ntjw  by  thfs  n4w  hypothesis,  adniitting  those  'wrought  malerials  at 
the  ptoraof'th^r  inunediate  use,'  to  he  worft  do^ibfe  the  iom  irii'a^ 
tbftirdxfractioii  and  transportation  iiare  cost,'  theVhdk'^iltimoiiiit 

•ij;;  ■     ■  ■<  I   ■  .    t<    iT     •<■■■#      r    ,  ■..•.,  I.  ■!...■'    ..I    i  I.      ».'.    ,^7 

8Vef«ge  prices  tliiiDUghout  Frasce  during  the  \fi^  p?t.ce  ;*«wtutp  bc^ftd  2i.  to  2SU» 
pf^^'Ri.  >'in6Bt.  fr^in  6d.tc»  Td.'  fish  dearer  in  jiroporubu ;  clictsse  and  fiu^er'fime 
u»e4f>atit'g«od>0il.  to8d.per.lK;Iiidiaacoriiiiica],ti4iiGfcUa  Ux«ry  m  th^ii^vmh* 
era  pr«vmce4ih)iitkS|<Ut«a|d.{bj  veg(4a^re»#Qdrawlsarp.^opi9P(|i^J:il«fipef  4hip 
iffLoadoii,  tliough  lOt.  ^d.  ««rc  givcxf  for  a  couple  of  ducks  at  Cbristmaii  imai^ 
h%  appiu«l  from  15  to  <0  ptsx^nt,  higher  than  in  Bngbmd.  July  taoS;  cMfKA 
by ucr  and  cheMc  ii  irom  tad.  to  titt;^iiQ^  2b^  wd  iodteo  oocn  fkfA,  -M.  aiid  4^1^ 
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Bevkkf$  BPftitiic  JBUiMiy  cfmnbtct.  ^Jttf 

riii»€iBltfna«t  b  cttlieulaied.up^n  the  fihie  of  labout-y  ant 
the  $nffp09rd  Ottmber  of  labocrrers  for  one  dajff  sMibngh  in  M 
the  othef  articles^  the  tout  amount  is  the  amnuat  value  of 
ftinlf  Taboor,  ancl  the  crude  and  manafieictdred  articles.  We. 
^^hoold  iasitlt  the  oomniod  'aed«e  of  our  readers  by  niakinj^ 
«af  obsa'VatioQtf  oo  tables  calculated  in  aaehf  a  maaDer.  W^ 
ibttH  only  observe,  that  had  the  authofs  said  one,  instead  of 
Si  millions,  employed  in  works  coi^nected  with  building,  tlQ. 
they  would  have  been  nearer  the  trcnh.  That,  however. 
^«»oi»ld  ili-have  answered  their  purpose,  as  )f  Oilinon  would 
b«ve  apfMsared  «-  verydiminQtiv^  nnmb^  to  git  a  living 
fHiittnt'lewr  iuhmtanee)  by  works  relutiyo  to  mineral  sab^ 
alaaees,  \m  a  country  containing  :^milifbtis  of  soulful  Tht 
quanitties  of  the  mineral  products  ar^  no  less  erroneous  t  ^ 
iUMltlm  vakie  is  eslttnated  to'  serfi»  the  parpivse  of  the  day,  ^ 

In  ft  t»ble of  importations  and'erportationsof  mineral  sub^* 
itaiicasfii  l7B7i  we  hate  ironmbo^erj^;  arms,  Stc.  coppeK, 
l^raas>  flic. ;  lead,  litharge,  ^,  quicksilv^ir,  a:ieroury,  cobalt^ 
Wiaka,  aatimony,erac;alirs8nic,marTganeie,eoaits,  slates,  sul*- 
|^rioopptMts,oilof  v&ribi,  ficc.  Prussian  biua;- marble,  imT* 
MTtBd  to  the  amount  of  95;,  l40,5^BliTfe9;  exported  8,(176,55? 
Mfes,  wiiicfa  leaT^  %  baliince  of  ^4i4f>S,g7i  livres,  or 
liOI9yiMl.asb  4d.sterK against  France.  A^dif  we  add,  what 
the  authors  have  studiously  concealed  or  conft)QfidM,that  thest 
•Kp0rta*are  ill' to  the  coloaies  only,  we  shaH  have  a  balance 
Bgatnst  France  and  her  cdonies  of  I,d76/J6Bl.  ISsi  4d.'SterI. 
fisr  aliiieral  substances,  which  have  been,  and  lAill  are  prilt- 
oipally  lar^shed  by  this  country.  This  tact,  so  adverse  tb 
tfcla  belasttd  proaperity  of  Franc*,  fully  ateamiti'  for  the 
^gi^i^wA  Mupid  eaa^mtions  of  the  pUMMHlig'  table.  l\ 
«ugbi  to  be  Nttsembered  also,  that  the  min^s  erf  France 
iiaifedimiiiislMd  upwards  of  one  half  sifi«t  the*  revolutiocf, 
anidthai  her  consmnption  is  greater  lO  proportion  to  heraddl^ 
Ijeeal  extent  of  territoty,  consequently  the  actual  balancb 
ji^nst  her  must  be  above  three  millions  steriinit ! ! 
.  io  closing  our  accouot  of  thts'e^  pensive  wora,  we  have  tb 
t^f/ttX  that  our  observations,  experi«;nce,  and  bve  of  tmtb^ 
Impoved  upon  us  the  neces^'iity  ot  exposing  the  artfully  iabri^ 
«atad  numbers  of  inhabitants,  the  igaoraaC  and  esaggeraled 
fppefti  ef'ttasmfa^ares  and  coamefce,  together  with  the 
total  decay  of  tbal  sentiment  of  honor,  that  hitherto  aiiiv 
xaeled  FiiandimeDp  end  the  oniversal  indiflfSMeeoe  to  velir 
of^moraKty  that  comifdlHto  the  vitals  of 

^  he  ^        . 
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4tt  .  *  S^et^s  Description  of  aniiqtu 

^'  '^  '  '  '  '  •  •    •     • 

.    Shdtild^ke  foots  we- have  mentioned  tend  to  avak^il  it^ 

fieetioii  mtim  iBtsdB  of  those •whosekno^tedgc  and  power 

fife  xhem  mflueMem  8oeieiy>o«r okgec4  wMtepeifcetly 

.accomplished*  .....  .  .  • 


Art.  IV.'^Jttgustrimi,  ou  Dencription  drs  Monumetts  nntimci 
qui  St  tfVucmtd'Dr'esde.  Par  QuiUaumeijottticb  Beckai 
Tomeprtmicr.  Leipzig.  Folio.  1804.  Imported  Vf 
Deboffe. 

THIS  work  i§  well  worth  the  attewlJon  of  Ihofe'^ho  af* 
«cqaaiiit^  •  wkh^.  and  entertain  a  predilectioti  for' the  re-^ 
juaiiis  of  ancient  art.  The  coDectioa  of  antiques  at  Dresden 
contains,  among  many  works  of  mediocrity,  sevetal  of  con- 
•klerable  importance :  c^nd  oat  of  thesci  it  te  the  design  of 
^he  present  ediiOtf  to  select  such  objects  %s  are  particularly 
jBurious,  and  instrnctive  in  the  study  of  antfqnhy.  He  was 
chiefly  inda9ed  to  engage  in  this  undertaking',. by* the  coil- 
sideration^  that  the  Dresden  collection,,  though^ifl  many 
jespects  v(?ry  interestine^  was  iMt  strfRci^dtly  known  ^ 
.flftrangersj  and  especially  to  such  feigners  as'  are  eaget 
•fn  the  pursnit  at  tliis  species  of  knowledge.  Their  stten* 
lion  has  till  very  lately  been  principaHy  directed  4;olta!j^^ 
4vliere  tbey  almost  exeltfsi?ely  lo<^d'  for  the preefoas relict^ 
4>f  Greek  and  Roman  art.. 

^  The  inadeqHale  attempts  6{  Le  Plat  ftifd.  Casanora  f» 
make  the  antiques  of  Dresden  known  by  engrarmgs,  tcocrM 
.sot  answer  the  purpose  of  introducing  themtb  the  notfce  <6f 
<tbe  scholar,  and  antiquarian^  or  of  procuring*  for  th^  coIleC'* 
.tion-  that  estimation  to  which  it  app^rs  to  belMriy  enti* 
J|ied.  it  is  probable  that  the  endeavours  of  Mh  BeckeTj 
Iwbich  wiU  undoubtedly  be  execttfted  with  disttalgufshed  ability, 
may  obtaijniHe end  proposed.  This'  gentledaan  is  tfad keep* 
jer  of  the  collection-  alluded  to, 'and  'has  Kkei^ise  the  superin- 
JcndaBjce  of  the  cabinet  of  medals  at  Dresden.  •'HisinfoTto- 
ation  in  th^  departments  of  entiqtYity;  andt:)dssieal  Hteratnre^ 
teems  eavinenDy  toqaahfy  him  both  ft>r  the  situation  ^Kich 
^he  occupies,' and  for  ihe  publicatba  of  such  ^a  work-atf  is 
Inow  beforems^  He  has  made  use  of  the  French  language,  as 
a  more  general  medium  of  communieatbUy  than  any  other 
jtmong  the  enlightened  nations  of  £urope ;  andiie'e^^esm 
Jhim^eTf  with  correctness  «^nd  elegance; 
.  The  title/  Aogusteum/  whi(^ll  k  given  to  this  ^¥bA(, 
is  4ierived  &om  4be  nanies^  of  iavtt  suecessiMu  Electors  of 
Saxony,  who  founded^  augmented^  and  imprprcdtfaeceW 
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ilanmentidf  Dresden..    \.  40$- 

lection*  The  last  of  these  priooes/  Freddrie  Aiigailtts>  wlxb 
}»  DCHK  rtia^iDg,  bu'sbewn  an  eqnaUiberaUtJ  with  hispre* 
decessors  ia  encoaraging  the  arts  and  sciences.^  It  may, 
deserve  mention^  that  besides  the  collection  oF  antique^^ 
Ihere  are  at  Dresden  a  valuable  picture  gallery^  a  number  of 
leasts  in  plaster  i»f  Paris^  and  a  cabinet  of  medals,  so  thafc 
k  would -be  an  useful  place  for  those  to  resort  to,  wbomuke 
the  study  of  the  arts  tlieir  object. 

*'  The  first  namber  of  this  work  furnishes  ten  copperplates, 
frith  68  pages  of  letter*pres8,  besides  the  dedication  and  ifi« 
faroduction ;  we  understand  that  the  whole  will  be  completed 
in  twelve  numbers,  of  which  the  remaining  eleven  are  each 
.  to  comprehend  twelve  plates. 

Plates  I.  and  IL  exmbittwomummiesi.  •  -  .  ' 

•  It  may  be  asked,  with  what  propriety  tbesQ  ol^eta  fura 
admitted  f  And  the  answer  is,  so  fiMr  a»  tho^y  are  coQ9eete4 
with  Egyptian  art ;  if  not  strictly  in  themstdves,  at  least  i«i 
regard  to  the  ornaments  and  figures  with  .whii^b  tli^j  9X0 
^lecorated.  £gypt  has  been  denominated  the  isradle  of  th)s 
•tirts,  and  as  such  li  has  a  particular  claim  to.tha^oasidQratioa 
x)f  the  learned  and  curious.  Therefose,  every  .tHiag  whi^ 
tends  to  illustrate  the  subject  of  the  arts^of  £gypt>  may  b^ 
Vierv  fitly  seceived  in  a  work  of  tiijs  deaoription.  .  . 

The  ^uthor^  before  lie  proceeds  u>  commeptvou  tlie  two 
figures  represented,  premises  some  r^o^avks  op  the  practice 
•of  embaUaiag  the^ead,  as  it  existed  amoag  theAnhahimnts 
^f  ancient  Egypt.  Herodotus  mentiooa  thvee.  differi^nt 
snodesof  which  they  made  use  i  the  first  was  fas:  the  highest 
iQcder  of.society,  the  next  for  the  middle  canlcA,  and  the  h^ 
.  -for  the  common  pepple.  DiodomsSiculuBj.wduo  speaks  of  this 
^tistaqd  ia  a  rnoce  genial,  way^  contents  ^ims^lf-.  with  dff- 
-scribii^  one  p^iculan  method^  which  seemsi  to  Ipbave  ,he^ 
.  that  imdisfsdhy  the  higher  cUisscs«    It  in.refnaikahle  ihi^, 

aqcording  to  Mr /Becker's  bl>servation,  there  remain  vestiges 

W  the  three  modei^  delineated  by  Herodotas,  in  {iu^  reucs 

.which. are  descended  toovir  times.    The  two.mommies^  in 

.plates  L  and  H*  are  perhaps  the  best  preserved  .of  any  thai 

.now  exist.    The  first  seems  to  be  the  body  of  a  man,  aad 

,  the  secood  that  of  a  woman..    The  exterior  covers  are  fiU^d 

with  pain^ .  figures  and  ornameatsj  most  of  them  of  asynu 
;  bolical  sigpificatiooj  of  i  which  Mr.  B.  affords  an  aucurale 

description.      Various  circum^itances^  suoli  as  the  hair  and  the 
..features^  the  beard  of  the  man,  the  dress  and  ornaments  of  the 

-woman,  hav^led  him  tosopposef  that  they  9ge  i^ottbebediesof 
:E$y{Uians,  but  of  Grecians,  and  not  of  a' very  remote  period, 

^ut  of  the  age  of  the  Ptolemies.  A  greek  word,  either  wv^u^  pr 
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ki^hch,  ']beliiif^7>*  or^""  fear  irat/  noticedbtitbe  dh^y^A^^ 
vuiu»  ctinfirixk$ thiAidea.    In  examiniog  the  6ulMtaiiceof  thtai  ' 
flnuiniui^s^  it  would  ai>pear  that  they  ought  to  be  rdVnred  16 
the  second  ctaas.of  Hereclotiis:  for  die  flesh  i^  cotrodlNl  kff 
Saltpetre,  which   was  iK»t  the  case  m  the  firM:  or  ht^beal- 
tiode  of.embalQiing,  a6  deaci^ibed  hy  that  binofian*    Yet 
they  were  indubitahly  peraons  of  disiinctibb^etwe  tiiay  cook 
elude  from  the  sp1eiid<tr  of  their  decoratiotia.     It  oc^vnts  to. 
w  thiityiQ  the  c6urse  of  thtie  certain  aherations  might  bnve- 
taken  i)lace  in  thia  practice ;  livdeed  whut  DiodonHi  Hteoli«r' 
atatea  Qoea  not  precisely  fM>iiiicide  with  theaccotiut  of  Hero** 
4olus.     The  Crucians  Who  aettled  hi  Egypt  cdnforified  til 
genendto  the  custom^  of  the  CQunlry,  bat  they  oiighil 
perhaps  inodify  and  Ta/y  them  in  some  pafticalara.       ■'-    -  - 
As  we  cannot  foIloW  our  ai^thbr  through  Ibe  detail  of  Ma* 
4iMrvati(Hia,  weahali  pn|y  add  a  Haw  worda  ttpfm  tbtt  doH^ 
Cub  topic,     in  the  electoral  cblleciVdn  is  akb  to  1^'  hetn  the 
Itiumoiy  of  a  child ;  of  which  bo  pi  int  is  given,  tfaciigti  w^*- 
think  it  woald  hate  beeoi  mtemtiug/aa  ^ummiekof  ohik' 
6ma  wre  aeldcMii  U'  1)6  hMC^ith;  aw^cohaequentty  mwt^  bt^^ 
oonsrdered  ^s  very  rajre  object&r   'A  fotirih  mnniBiiy  is  oieft^. ' 
tioped,  wiiif  h,  from  the  slate  ortbr'desh>'Nr.  0  pots  is  tbt  * 
£rst  clas$  pf  HrrpdcUus.    The  uiunHniesof  this  dass  ^ike.ksM/ 
iivqtieuUy  iottiui  than  others,  both  because  their  niimbercBQst 
have  been  originally  ^allt^r,  and  also  bi^^i^ die  aabitttnce 
of  them,  being  siitiiraled  with  gum  and  othc^ resinous  hi^^^^ 
dieiiUi>  was  maUe  nee  of  in  alter  timet,  for  ffledicaft  pitarposi^- 
Of  tat«  years  few  Of  bo  ttiQOimr^s  hate  been  obiaioM  fat 
Efyplj  bod  unleas  new  lepukbres  are  diiBCtivei^>  whiek' 
)Msrhap»  ia  not  likely,  we  canilot  expctrt  to  see  aay  mctte  sp^  * 
oioiens  imparled  into  fiur  pe.    The  i^searcbes  t^fxtic  Frend^* 
ft^ved  qoitc  ihiitless.     Consequently  those  wf»6li  arf  (SffN 
eerved  ainoug  tbt  cunositiea  of  sntitjuity  acqoiae  asT  arf^ 
ditiooal  value. 

Plate  in«-*4^^  colRn  of  siarmph^^ns  cf^wmamj.  These 
boxes  generally  consist  of  two  bidvesj  inade  of  excavated' 
tvees  :  but  the  one  h^r^  represented  is  made  of  several  pieces 
#f  wot>d  put  to^eriier.  ft  aces  not  seem  to  be  certain  Uiat  any 
ymrlicular  spe<;ies  of  wood  was  pmterred,  though  Mr.  B.  otv 
a^rves  that  th^  sycamore  was  Mioat  commonly  eaiployed  for 
this  purpose  :  nor  was  an^  paiticniar  form  or  shape  jpreaerib-' 
td.  Many  mntumies  have  been' found  without  this  wooden 
protection,  (those  on  plates i.  and  tl«  are  destitute  of  tt)^ 
so  that  it  Bitiy  not  have  been  deemed  an  appendage  abso- 
luiely  necessary.  Upon  the  same  plate  (III.)  is  exnibiled  a 
figuie  of  Isis.    The  sUUve  is  about  two  feet  bigh^  originally 
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cs/f^EMplifiliWofkoQttiship^and  made  of  a.  basaltic. stpne^ 
iriucn*  Weroer  terbs  black  syenite.    The  heed,  uppfer  psH' 
ei  i\w  body,  the  feet,  and  part  of  the  legs,  are  restored  in  ^' 
bi^k  inarblej  fiod  bespeak  the  period  of  Rointo  art.  '  Oh  the  ^l 
i>»Qk  it  a  bieroglj'phic  inscriptioo,  upon  a  sort  of  tablet :  of  * 
it^eh,  however,  Mr.  B«  doubts  whether  it  is  genuine,  or  I 
onljr  ao.  artificial  ioiitatioti.    The  figure  holds  in  its  right  j 
liapda  thinr,  commonly  known  under  the  appellation  of  the  ' 
EgifptUm  'fitu    It  resembles  in  forili  the  letter  T;  at  the 
t9|»  tbeie  is  a  aort  of  loop  or  ring>  through  which  the  hand 
]UM»ea.  Cooceroiog  the  signification  of  this  emblem,  di^erent 
opiniooa  have  been  entertained.    The  one  which  our  author 
adopts  is  that  of  Zoega,  who  interprets  it  as  an  attribute  of 
Isis,  denoting  Md  Afy  o/*  M«  tiite,  by  which  the  potp^  ami 
.  Hiaeno^  of  ttiat  great  Egyptian  deity  over  this  bbnefieiai 
atmam  w«s  ii^mated. 

Plate  I  V.~A  fragment  of  the  head  of  a  dphinr.  Though  ft' 
«iNiiibaiieferred  to  iigypt,  the  workmanship  is  evidently 
ixfecian.  To  Grecian  art  Egypt  was,  even  at  reWbBfi'jperiods^ 
4a4<Kbtedfer4)onie1ieautH\iI  monuments:  and  snchan  one  ig 
^e  ^K^seatj  whick  rji'cat  itot  of  red  niai1)te.     ^'Mr.  B. 
'CUtc^r^ialQ  atvinnuiry  concerning  the  symteircaf  ttil^dhing  of  ^ 
«lie  sphinx,  whioh  was  a  compound  of  the  h uman,  form,  and  "^ 
of  9  lion^.  .  Ttie  result  of  hi^  disquisition  is,  th;a  itfepresenur 
the  tutelary ^ttius  of  Ggypti  in  the  miion  pf  Isis  and  Oshis, 
the  fir9t  beM^g  expressed  by  the  head  of  a  virgin,  and  the 
latter  by .  the  ogdy  of  a  lion.     On  tiie  sai/ie  plate  (tV^)  we 
fipd  >tba  %ure  of  an  Egyptian  lion.    Tl>e  reprcsentatidn  of: 
tbisanimal  ^piiveyed  to  the  mind  of  th4  Esypttoti  a  mystical. 
MgAification^  V  |t  was  the  typiciit  reseniUance  of  the  gdi* 
Osiris,  and  aisothat  of  the  river  Nile.  '  It  be^^ame  *for  theses- 
reasons  an  interesjting  sui>ject  in  Eu:y*pttan  art. '  Th8  lion  of 
iPlJiich   we  speak  is  wrought  out  or  a  minent1*bef6i1&  mentf- 
oned,  gamely,  black  syenite.    Besirfes  thi^) '  these   are   tvro^ 
other  lions  in  the  Dresden  collection  of  the  same  materiak^ 
and-  m  the  sa^ne  sU)^,  b^i^.Iess  perfeclfy  preserved.    '         ^ 

JPlatesV.  VI.  Vll.  arcde4icated  to  a  Grecian  ittohument  of; 
high  antiquity.  It  isaped^estai  ofihreestdes,  or  what  is  called  ' 
a  tripod,  ^f  fine  Grecian  marble^  :uid  regarded  as  the  most '' 
attcient  original  of  rdievo  fculptur^.     fi  gives  us  nn  idea  nf 
GreciAtl  art,  in  a  ver^  ,enrW  age,  and  shews  the  secdlii  '»i  that 
perfcctiqn  in  tlie  beauUruf,^  at  which  the   workniaiiship  of 
that  oou^^try  jn  process  of  time  arrived.    The  difference 
between  works  of  Egypt  ai^d  of  Greece,  ev6n  if  we  view 
the  latter  in  their  primitive  stages,  is  striking.    The  Bgyp« 
tian  productions  inspire  us  with  a  sensation  of  something 
i^my,  solemn,  and  mysterious,  and  are  execated  with  a 
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^ffoesii^  qcvr.ip<^po2iii^i)t  with  th^  i^bertotetuJF  .ifae^pmiile  s 

^  the  Grecian  roonumciiU  we-  r^o9gDiza»  BoiwithstaMiag' 

;tbeawkArdnefis.of  inciple^nt  art^  th^.pkasiag  iornir  of  tnnure 

%i^itb  e  teDdency  to  tl^  perf«ctiaii  «t^be&iityi,(.Tbe<£Mr«irifins 

^(^em  \o  bave  ^ere4  tlieir  couiifie  betweea  the.iwob    .ibe 

.  jwo.rk  before  m  is  iQ.€Xc#llent  .preservaibn*    The  te^ro^on 

ihe  three  ^es  r^UUeto  the  fab)e  of  Uercule^  cajrryiog  off 

f.be  iripod  from,  the  JDdpbip  Tenipk,  wjbuen  ibe  (uiesless 

refused  to  give  bitn  ao  ora(?ular  answer.    The  fable i$  men* 

iipned  by  Pauaanias  aD4l  Apollodorus,  and  appears  to  have 

}>ten  of  remote  mythic  inveotioo.    The  ,firat  ride  <pL  V.) 

abews  Hercules  with  his  attributes  of  the  club  and. the 

)ion*8  B\sin,  beiMring  the  tripod  en  his  shoqlderSf  and  holding 

la  his  left  hand  tb^  braseo  serpentj  which  be  bad  likewise 

purloined  frpia^tbe  oracle.     He  bag  besides  the  quiver  of 

Apollo  slung  across  him ^which  he  had  seised  upon,  together 

twith  the  other  artipleg.    A'P^Ho.  pursues  him  -wiib  the  de- 

fign  of  mcuing  (he. tripod :  .the  gpd  holds  in  bis.  kftJiaud 

a  how^  and  with  the  rjgbt  he  has  graced  one.  of  Abe  rings 

^r  baiuJles  of  the  tripod*.    There: k. mud)  expfestioo^  hoth 

ui  the  countenance  of  the  deity  and  in  tbnt^of  tbeihen^.  At 

tlie  botlooij,  belv^ffi  tl>e  fj^^-tb^ iwop^rfiOMseajts  seen 

the  CarifM^j.  Xiil^/^f  ,^^  obloog  or  w^-ta  >t^^  ^and  appa- 

rently  lu^l!Q^.;;-^^e  iisf^pf,  it  was  tpb^put^ti  the  tripod, 

|in4  U>  9firYC  as  a  h^\  for  thi&.prieste9^>  when  she  lets^going 

to  prophecy «  A^cf^din^^p  tradition^  that  aJf  Delplii  was  made 

pf  br^ss,4md  cpv^redwi^  tbeskiu.of  tbe^ryibicBnoka.  The 

hra^n  serpeat,  which  ha^  t^^n  .meottonedj  was  aa  a.mamo- 

riai  of  tb^«^  spake,  a  suitable  ornament  W  the .  temple  at 

Delphi ;  but  i(  is  also  said  to  have  been  a  necessary  imple* 

^neAt  i^MT  4lWr«*fi«ftii«rtrfithero«!ade,7r  fat  being  placed 

vnder  the  tripod,   the   prophetic  voice   ascended  through 

|o  the  Cor/i9a|y  and  was  thus  cpminunicated  to  the  priestess. 

Plate  VI.  pre^entp  the. seco od  ^d»  of  the  pedestal*     Ttifi 

quiver  of  Apollo,  which  had  been  recovered  froin, Hercules, 

is  with  great  solemnity^  by  a  priest  and  a  pnestei.s  (probably 

Pythia)  replaced  in  the  temple.     It  is  raised  uppti  a  pillar, 

and  those  persons  a»*e  engaged  in  fa^Veaing :At .  byliaeaps  of 

h^nds  or  strings,  as  if  to  seciuje  it  ^ajnst /v^lurie  a^idents, 

A  similar  ^ct  i3  represented  in   piat^  VU.^hich  shews  the 

third  side  of  the  pcdcstaL    The  priestess  \^  ijripgj.oa  the 

.     •  |ripod,  which  has  been  elevated,  upon.^  pilUr.- '  Opposite  to 

her  stands  a  priest,  who,  from  the  broom  in  bis  hand»  comes 

pnqer  the  description  of  Ncocori ;  whose  original  function  it 

ff^s  to  sweep  the  temple,  but  who  afterwards  ro^  to  higher 

f^onsequence.     Such  is  the  principal  sculpture  of  this  mons'v 

)^e|^t«    {n  i}lustratin||  it^  Uie  editor  disphi^'s  knowledge  m4 
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'jagMukViinicI  bit  remteks  olG^  titeM  ictformfttfrn.  *  Hie 
.ibvee  relielwf ,  to  wiikrb  we  have^Uoded^  are  sdrrooiided 
wiUi  a  sirailrlu  border^  like  a  frame.  The  base  or  Tower 
pari,  and   the  corDice  air  tipper  owl  -^f  the  pedestal,  are 

'  .decorated  with  flowers  aiid  emUeanatical  figures,  which, 
'together  wilb  therest,  Mr.B<  coaotbioes  into  an  allegorical 

•  tbeoryyOOQoerniag  tbe  year  and  the  seasons.  This  ttfon  ument 
as  abf  ulf^ur  feet  hi^b,  and  .two  feet  wide.    It  formerly  ber 

^  longed  to  the  coUection  of  Prince  Chigi^  in  Italy. , 

Plate  V 1 1 1.  The  statue  of  a  priest^  in  marble,  about  four  feet 
-And  a  liaU* high,    llhisisal^  a  specimen  of  early  Grecnan 

art.  .      . 

.  Plate  IX.  A  Pa'Has,  a  most  ValtraWe  work  ih  the  ancient 
'Greek  style.    The  drdper^  and  droameiTts  are  remarkable  t ' 

«niopg  tbe  latter  is  a  stripe  with  figares,  which  anites  the 
drapery  in  front,  and  exhibits  in  several  comparlmepts,  the 

combats  of  tbe  giants,  with  the  victory  of  Minerva.    This 

stripe  of  figures  isgiren  sepurateiy  in  Plate  X,  upon  aa 

enlarged  scale*    7be<re|ieves,  however,  have  nothing  tery 
'  interesting  ;  k is  a  repetttioo  of  the  sidae  sebject,  only  dtvec- 

sififtd  to  attitude.    * 

' In.  co0^idiag  ^  aor  aeeotttit  of  this  {rabikatioti ,  yre  mnsi 
.  iK)tiiU3<the  elegaoce  wilh  which  llie  typographical  part  qf  it 

•  is  executed*  ilt  if  printed  unpQ  very  fine  wove  {mper^  aod 
the  letters  are  particolarly  welt  formed.-  Tbe  engravers  of 
the  different  piates^  ale  likewise  entitfed  to  praise.  From 
the  collective  merits  which  a^e  shewn  in  the  first  ncimberof 
this  work,  we  cannot  help  willing  it  every  eneouragemeat 

,ioits*piogresi» 


Art.  V.-^Dk  jAuchte  d€$  Diogenes.    Oder  prufung  vmtrtr 
Aetttigen  moraUtiU  tuid  Jufkldrung.    8vo.   Kegensbnrg. 

fh^  Lantern  of  Diogenes,  or,  Te$i  qf  modern  Moralify  and 
lUuminatibn,    By  J.  ffeishaupt.  Ilalisbon«  1805. 

THE  name  of  Wetshaupt  has  been  a  terror  to  Germany ; 
tt  is  connected  with  philosophy  and  illumination  ;  for  being 
one  of  tbe  great  beads  of  the  lUuminati,  be  was  to  introduce 
'  that  new  order  of  things,  by  which  the  present  and  future 
generations  were  to  live  free  from  all  the  evils  that  have  hi* 
therto  been  the  lot  of  humanity.  The  events  of  late  years 
have  corrected  many  of  the  bign-flown  ideas  of  this  veteran 
philanthropist:  however  mistaken  he  may  have,  been,  it  does 
^l  (Ippear  tU^t  t^e  i^its  j^d  nwajr  by  any  vieivs  of  s^lMuie-' 
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CjBC-^  Jnmmtfpa  ^iiMMM^4^  OttjffMK^* 

umttiiidf  thfc  cflloamieBiilifil'.baye  beeti>  hefipeii«ii{kiahut»'*' 
hiwe^tiot  brokeoi  biflrapicit :  amd  hedotsi  ikA  imt/^i  faetdjf)!,  * 
«cf?  fidoriM  4be.  VMfeb«f  b»4>f!r9e^!iiQn^*'tQ^ennge  fbrr^Mi 

»itoaiioa«  '  Thi»*vofk  n  09i  ampieA  for  iiieh.  t«i  expi«t30D>  - 
Ibr  ft  contfttiis  io%  tunnj  (xsiflNRiged  wbtcb  eamiot  be  plttmg 
tatbe  feelbngB  ef  v^'i6usor(kei''oFaieD^»  aiKlefeomditfiiduidki' 

*  MeithfK/ jn^erest  nor  autbonty^  have  blinchic]  mt  (bjBsa^s)  in  (be*^^ 
Investigation  ofa  subject,  ill  Vvhicfai  dissimulation  of 'any  kind  i«  so  ' 
daiigrrous.  I  know  as  well  as  my  readers  that  tniA  is  in  tlie  big^-'^ 
est  degree  delebtublc  to  men  inicneral,  and  in  particular  to  tbuic»  ] 
vrbo  ino>t stand  in  need  of  it.  t  know  ibat  hii  nol  pleaslhg  to  a  man  T 
to  bave  hisfiWpi^rfections  brotigbt  ti»:ligHt/  ahti  bis  mistaketrf^^li^  . 
^i^es  dn4urbed  :  bur  1  know  also  that  thcri  ttlU  iie  in  the^ 
ii^itt  of  man;  tbeseedfeof  estimatiofi  far /ttrtkso.  «»d  trutbl-rvfardt': 
anoitit  be  ritoted  mit ;  *tbat  \n  cojuMqueime  tl^  bate  tbe  Aprib  note  i 
tbaa  tbe4biDg  iu»eif,  a«id  tbit^an  9«lbor,  wbo;  by  proper  manag/eiMeilt  I 
bat  (Oiblainad  coiili<i#4ica  aoan^inipovtant  iu(^i^,4^.  allow  ^iaurill 
a gieat  liberty  ot  tbinkii|ig,«nd  speak  bole} j)^  hiijft^i^yni^  |jbai^ >»f>^5 


oibcT  cifcumstaactf  s  ltwQiildfbeyidicuiaq{i.»aqpiyi^l^t>i>pfi)pnpipjio^^ 
.We  cannbt  burapiptauri  Hbe jseerl  ^vilicblllil|^rei  gtiMiiithdBr 
to  ptiTsae  the  end  be  bas  iii  viewer  and  If  ^r^oMtaoi  agbiM 
with  bjm  in  a  radety  of  bb^posHicatp^^atil'tliMvpfi^ 
todeaenreexaaHnaHea;  and  maah  aiaj^'toioaHMMl'ilblnfiad 
snoa  <if  bis  spirit^  andwitb  sachasperiaillJIMKi'itttclwlad^o 
a£tba  world.  •    .'     •    •  .  ^-s*  3'  h  r-'^v*'  ^'    *}*4 »  n  f.iiou 

is  the  faamanrace  progrcaam  do  tbe^patbla^jmpfc^ve^c 
inent  f  Ara  virtae  and  knowled^moite  wadbk lastesded  fmma 
fbaa  ill  #»»fMir  fimta-?  Are  nren  stationary  raWiiatbiiraar'^ 
^hal  ahouid  ba,  axkd  what  can  be:b6#.  Hab/bi&liriii^ad 
d^A^f^ntiaed  eod'tike  that  of  the  anr««iBe#jaf  wbioh/beis^'j 
pait,  ar  knevery  thing  tbe  apoit  af forttina  i  Moi  libat'ia  tbath 
great  end  Ijd. which  ib^.bttaBap  flraaai«p|*oaab«ai<.«od  I7  * 
^hich  it  will  bd  made  mare  .pei\fecft«b  lbbafei«lna  ibfr.obief/ 
topics  in  ilre;ivork  before  us^  and  the  wribev  poism  ittie  fi^ 
'  lowing  traia  of  teaaoirio^  r  ^  Mao  ham./fiotbftlieito  sao*^ 
ceedeii  in  fonaiagja  true  \d4»n(  thenta^beafami  the*trtiffd^f7 
oraf  the  end  of  the.  amiv^rse  and  tbe  «v>rtb  tbf  iai'-itiditidnifl.  i 
Vifv  four  tboutadd'5wart9  past^  aad  aa  ibr  bsAiaidr^  earlenda,^' 
man  %SLve  tbonghV  aad  aoted>  hnre.btea  educated  and' 
^Qterned  npon  the  ppevaiting  maxim^  that  we  are'itbe-aaaieo 
men  in  nil  times^  and  ibat  do  race  is  better  than  tliat  whi^h  . 
preceded  it.  If  theaeop>nionftaretrue}thottgUl,edueati<sn;'aiidt:? 
govGiflcueat  are  sopecfiuotii^  beiag  wiibmltaoaaeSiJueiicesorf' 
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krfgg^  wJ  iPiMity  *MW?  impwivrt  ;tfaf«rii  aiii  thinkt  hti^r . 
ielf  better  llnni'toaiivrftvni ;  ;«l!th#opiiCittital  rooipMnli  «f 
ihcidecHneirf  mmdH^y  mni  ttofMVfbaey  itel  ibesuiMMlirig 
BraMiAbn  wiU  te  mill  votn^  it  attnH^|9  Mtttratt  to  tiM 
fcfPMT  opiaitNi^  Omitr«iittciory>  hinui»i>  MAm  tbese^pk 
aiPM  aF  iDM  iipM  libeotiohw%  nd  «H  the ob^wtotrf  knom?* 
Udffe^^  tfa«  iifHMMHi  on  the  inorth  and  yeiiiiotias  of  Am 
Irovid  rataiiw  iu  iinporuncie.  All  the  Mikms  of  a  ttaa 
«kpend  cci  fab  etthnatioD  pf  (h«  irerld^  aoc)  od  die  dettrmU 
natiioB  of  the  ^ocsiioti  rests  faai  iutuffe  progrese  <  it  h  the 
fotindatioQ  of  morality  4ind  policy^  aod  three  opiniuni  onljr  ^ 
B|«M»nt  tbein«elve$  to  our  cHoice.  The  world  either  changct 
fraoi  M  to  worae^  or  ita  change*  have  a  tendeoey  to  good, 
or  ibeie  areebngesfrooi  one  ta  the  other  wittioat  plan  or 
joreaight.  The  practical  consequences  of  Mob  opinioo  avo  • 
paiDted  in  strofrg^  cdovra,  and  the  \rriter  is  particolarlj  . 
iiftxioai  to  ahar  that  the  Tatler  is  foil  of  incoosistencieaf^ 
The  man  w4Mi'«ii  iatrtW^,  be  says^  must  pursue  what  be 
fifleettir  trit  f<tvetes^;  and  Ihirtkthat  Itle  worth  his  labour  to 
^nltie  d  i^rtirm'ctNisequenc^.  But  if  all  labour  tends  to 
Vodnag^nbett^altcifttomst  in  activity  is  lost,  and  all  must 
«levd  <•  JtMkioTg  when  it  if  dear  thai  the  nniverse  has  no 
rteterminoit  and;  and  no  psnend  coDscooeaces  of  good  or 
Wd.  To  stsKhr  iiaMre«  SMralbae^  and  the  end  and  prc^resa 
oi  ibe  whofe^iaflfitha  mttiost  iaaposunae.  TiUatlare  agreed 
moQ  tbia^ntf  eferydtsoniioB  on  tbe  i^roperties  and  valnfe 
m  a  part  laiditt  Mdof  no  OMiaeifQence»  and  men  witl  «oit- 
Mmm  to  ha  diaidadiaii  ihe  tahii  -of  their  poaMaions  and  dl 
erevf  ol^ect  in:  Kla«  ^V^ty  nay  dispate  and  tfrow  angry^ 
'^at  no  oua  mVA  %e  caM«erted  or  bettered*  M  long  as  un^- 
^ertMBily  prevaiU  oa^thts  'main  ipieitian^  morality  will  ba 
dahknis,  add  mum  anttnot  know  right  irom  wrong.  Po)i« 
^cri  saencaiattl  lirwiliN>at>sapport,  and  flit  in  the  air  like 
aphootom,  whu«h  ha*  adlher  bones  nor  head/ 

JbtMarminad  pkm  im  therefore  necemary  for  ibe  unlTerse, 
labicb  must  lead  eitfamr  to  good  or  bad :  and  to  settle  this 
points  tbe  notioiis  of  good  and  bad,  right  and  wroiH>»  true 
and  fotae,  reasooabla  and  unreasooabie,  must  be  fixed  r  and 
tbey  cannot  be  fixed  till  a  fixed  point  of  vislw  is  discovered, 
whence  men  and  tbiogii  may  be  examined*  -  I'he  disc^vexy 
of  this  point  of  view  is  now  the  sreai  ol^ect  of  onr  author, 
and  he  lays  before  as  the  ibilowmg  problem^  Is  eating  the 
end  proposed  of  ibiiiking  and  living,  or  does  man  eat  with 
ibe  view  to  jive  and  thii»  7  and  is  it  better  to  be  or  not  to 
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^:      r-  .      .    •      -.       .  .:.*'•?, 

hBt  Hiiminiiuft  tMse;  qoislitfiu^  tbe durstton  i96«iiMf. 

M>d^it]emtoed4Mi,th«tQ  ihrae  ^nndg  :  Yfithcmtiatffieti'n6 
BMtn  is  aotiveiaodk-wteretben  is  od  coi»nctiiiiifpfif4t future 
iife^  all  tbemtaraitra  confiaed  to  Uie^iireBetit  scene  ofexit 
inteoM^  mud  a«aa  must  be  voAviMed  tliatielkmjdyaieaH^ 
.  <9BAfiedt&  lluanarrowaphere*-  ^hx  this  caseitfae  aaucoesof 
€oo]fort,'W»il>  in.  his  oQDtentira  tMth  otiratr^for  ttw*  smm 
^•ods,  become  enls.  MoridUy  mast  have «  determined  end, 
trincb*  wiU  be  di&renl  according  to  the  noCsoiia  enleitaioed 
,0(iUnnd-joS  the  oertatnty  or  jaacertainty  ofi  a  ftclnfci4ife# 
14oralKtycanoot.be  eouiiiied  t<i  theenjoymeot  oflbe  fynneBt* 
£very  tiding  noble  in  our  actions  leads  to  a  future  end^  and 
the  idea: of  infinity  «s  contiaaally  presenting'itaelftotbe 
mind.  It'iies  al6»  in.  our  hearts^  ana  ihe  resalt '  of  «  Jong 
ittveatigation  on  these  poii^ta  we  wiUtraa8lake-ffatt*i;wr.ftip« 
Ibor's  own  woixlt, 

'•  '  ,#       •  ■  •• 

'  Let  us  keep  to  tbat  therefore  vvhijcli  ceaael  be  denied.    TM: 

Me  are  here,  no  one  .doubts  i  tjiai,  uoue  of  us  remains  bare,  ei^pe^ 

rienpe  convinces  us.     It  iscquiiliy  cental n^  that  ofir  resid^pce  be^ 

cannot  be  made  agreeable  by  every  liiie  of  conduct.     Hence  we  acy 

Under  the  necessity  of  determining  which   is  tlie  best.     Tliis.  is  jipir  - 

doubtedly  that,   where  each  individual  can  arrive  at  tnat  ^n^i^ia 

'f^kich  the  interc^sts  of  otlicrs  are  !ea«toppose(l, 'where  tte'mc^nsa^p 

■^tnerally  cheap,  various,  lasting;  and  inst^parable  ff3rA  *ilie  XN'elferfe 

WtJthers ;  where  no  one  can  be  too  *f^r^tj'or  by%is  greatness  ipjirtt 

others ;   ami  ^hi?re  each,-  \h^  greater  he  lK*on>«8;*M  90  "^Vrticfi"  the 

<ietterand^inf^e«MM  t&  others.  .<f4ns,  irittotttcelitrBdiMon^^BltM 

<f4aoe  in  a  bi|i;b<<r  dagree  in  the^eysten^wbicb  'mallest  tlie<  impi^T«»* 

jroent of  tbemiadfandof our  btgiiftrf)ower«»vtb^l«ttjanit  of eutrvoii- 

.dttcr«    This  iaip^fiov^meut  can  be  fo9»i<d  only  >thfi9e»>  jahctlbajwe 

^p/lhost?  |M)we(ais  n(«;essary ;  and  th^  «Vi^^e  ffeto^vuryv  wbpaidl 

porop  and  shew  axe  removed  from  i^,  anc^  ^^^U.'^¥»g  ds^^^j^ 

what  we  arc  in  ourselves  ;  and  our  wojtb  <^annot  be  so  great  .upofk 

any  other  su()positiou  than  that  of  perpetually  continued  ewf« 

♦  Thus  out  inilhor  has  arriV^cd  at  a  pditH  of 'V!feV;trhcnce 

every  Chrinian  is  taught  by  the  first  princinles  ofbisrefi- 

'^ton',  to  look  npon  human  nature  fl3ut  iKc'ChHllftnV^ellk 

*is-  founded  dti  fdcts,  ttnd  he  troubles  tijfnsclf  not^nU^e  Feast 

with  ihe'vrtfi^tis  dfSctissTOtiJj  jmd  deductions' oPphifcSc^hy. 

But  is  our  «n thorns  mode  of  reasoning  just  ?  lie  wisl^es  for 

*a  point  of  vlew/\vhcDce  Be  mny  britjg^  nil-  tlie*  A^dn^KU  and 

•actions  df*'men'»  tb  -mi  agreement.  '  Afetrd?dtfJd*t(y  film',  ine 

notion  of -flie'e'fH  of  the  worM^i§'nefcessbry/frOTi;^Wtjlt  (iiJ|r 

tee  determined  tbe  end  of  man,  and  the  rcalitv  of  our  ideit| 
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%iHHithj»#eofifaidfl^.morality^  mkI  hjippiiiqa<^»  Tfaw  is  surely 
tber>coiheerMon:  ol  the  propositiocb ;  *'tQe  wMMlmHbeiog  pre^ 
Mpp«»8Ml>iU>.eaiickioi;ttS'.to.Qeftainty.--.  Fer  koiViCaii*the  ead 
of. tbetimtvetae  mi  tha*  vholo^of  nankiadi  bc^H^ntonplaliecl/ 
soicsft  4iih6wl  irf  «ab  andWiikiali is  fiisafcJuiQei;UiOQd.f  1 1» thm 
fwUisr'fliiMe' o^* ibe teirai' et^^^ i\m»ii9 aiao  iMKab^uioeriaimy^ 
for  mamtimtB  Ite  me^s.4H)r  -  ti\  wfa»ti  >lbe  Ajbatd-  iMiiDaiv.rafi« 
llbonU  km,  bbAm  otheridpN<>thef€ifduiikflteBoe»..wiBuifiii  ra^ 
ai^fram  tbe)cdkcliv^j«fctaMB'Qf.nien  InT'bQ  oneii»a4>)taie< 

tbeendiof  t^e  uttMrerae  i^^tuken^  k.  unri^rljn  M  oh^^t^nok 
of kiiowlai}ge^.)MitofiopUiioiii  aiidasfin  «i|dbkiMteiie jreaaon* 
aUe/il:;r«qiiMDeiu9Qaielbiag.'ab«otet«ly-cefMaiii  lo  Jbe  presvp* 

The  conrmfcioD  of  the  duealioD  of  mamaSur^Wibis  littlt 
•oitducfve  io  the  end  rijquired.  ISor  jA  m  imkr^HMed,  tiuA 
immortalky  iran  irigec£.of  .kQ03«kdge>  ttflwiAaL^ii'c^iierijd^  o« 
a  practical  belief,  it  caanot  be  .used  as  a  ceisaia  iiieoretieai 
knowledge.  .  Tbe  proof  al3o>.  that  ibe  coo  vicUoii  of  tbi»  im* 
ttorlaMty'-iS'iieeessai^^  tamopftlilyy  depends  upon  the  'pre* 
ift]iBpttf>tiiithatiiBt>ralU;y  is:<DQtb«ng  else  Uian  the  doctjcine  of 
irappmeiss/tleaohhig  in  ^hsA  tnAnnt^r  a  maa  may  enjoy  hit 
being  iflt  tbfi  most  .agfeeaJblemanner.  This  want  of  accu* 
r^y  in  the  argumeut  is.ua&>rt4i«ate»  and  is|)erbaps  tbe  rea-^ 
•oa  that,  tbe  .aQUbor#  w^?  /oKnpIoyed  six  yf^ars  pn  bia.  work^ 
conttou^lly  changing, and^ai^  with  every  change.  Thit 
is  the  nsore  .to  .bie  lamenbadi .  as  many  striking  proofs  of  tbt 
momlwoctbpf 'Jaiiwkindiaa&^givea,  and. m^ay  noble  senti- 
Stents  Qwur^.capi^ble  of  ioKmin^  the  genc^mms  iaind«  Thu 
instruetbA*  is  communiciited  abo  in  a  clear  aftd  populat 
Inaanen..andjiuiaien9ua  qaolations  from  boih  andent  and 
modem  waiters »are  happily  introdneed,  Tbe  aiiiboA'  writes 
not  for  tbe.fiichoQls/  but  for  practical  lite;  bu.t  histaystem  wiU 
fiot  beaK>thele»t  of  strict  deBio»»tratio{i.  .    t. 

*         Ak^yVT.—Bibliotheca  Univcruil  extrahida;  l^c'.'      ' 

Jifnhtrtal  Library,  txtracted  frwn  .  nianfrotfi  Jautuah  xjtnd 
• '  fVorh  fif  ^*  best  anoUfU.  and  modem^  tVrittJeu^  JBj^  th€ 
,    Author  of  ikcTravcfi^AUuM.    810.    licb^iH    1B04.. 

.   ;.  ...         f^     .> 

OF  all  nations,  Ibe  Edglisb  ai»  tbe  mosldisilogaished  for 
ibeir  periodical  publications^ :  ,Th«  Frenda^^eMir  ut  at  ao 
•^ombieidistaiiBe }  ,Lbe  Sfi^cUto^  baa  <beto  im^ffmLiO^&f^^, 
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%M  Poitttff MM  Um  lui^B  oMteM  lathkit  JNWt^  uttanM* 
iag  wvmti    mcfi^tliral  HUKwrf   mm\u,  tawuA,  monxkiifi 


^ritbrHy*  mf kmm tkiqr  b«Mi  aUeto pAiknig  iMr  tMttii 
torj'enirttnfce  far  •oy  saafaw^f  ?>■»■»  fivMitMriilMlMj^ 


4!»iaiewy  bmli  •**  fttimiiy  aiNl  lilMiry  Mifp(>«rl^  tarely 
•(idi^nMl  th«  fiMoA^  a  fofP-  nonAi^  ii«  viio  turn  temA^ 
Mjr.  Mglli  of  iMie  in  y<imyri>  mutt  kr  wmmmt^oA  ni  lite 
lutidkMiBaess  that  is  touniTersally  and  go  pernicioas1|^  pf0» 
YaietilMMOgllM  meii  ef  icariting;  knovkdgeift'  nrfbat 
«iHUiWy  aMf0  acquJieMMt^  and  tbey  who  are  maiMrs  of  H 
Me  aiiNiyt  tiieolgtot^'aaiify,  iMrdefteiiM^'  paeB^culkiQ ;  «i 
Mioag  tine  priaoes  ^  tba  oartbem  pewiiUMila  of  iflrfia,  ihi 
aoi  k^rarejbvl  laoie  MSkm,  fotSMikrAr  of  r  itfake  or  i 
fwly-etikHired  <<<yiMMit4rjPciiM  the  yfiAoisalf  <M^  iri¥ihi  sdw* 
ffetgfu,  and  kindlea  ikm  ftiMiM4#  wac>«  VMt  ^offjr,  iMf 
#tmoiMtvatiiN»  of  a-d^vadkffd  ^Ma|»ley  natarally  prticaM 
a«i  anion  of  «h«  taknU  and  ex«itiofts  cvT  Mrtiiwui^  iiaA 
Iba  idea  of  writtDg  anoayaAMtiv,  aMfihr  fdr  ^!i^  «*Utf 
frallfioakioD  of  ajctendiiig  kamrkMlgei  wewd  a(i|ieak^  ia  #ll| 
ayes  of  a  Povto^aese  at  nNBaalie^  aa  iNb  tadtViitg  <Mii^ 
korsetoek,  liba  the  koiyhtot  La-Mam<ia»  4t>  i^dtfa  |prie¥^ 
aiN9e«»  aad  sufiaoor  dtstscst  daaiwto*  'hiaMaEi|aatte^.tlM( 
af  ihejoi4iiin#aence  of  airariee  aad  yeal<«»y»  ataJOit  tJI 
ttieir  periodical  workt  bm«a  owed  ttttit  «Miiiefie»'io  tfaa 
efforts  of  some  spirited  ioiMvkittaK  wfao^  tkaiw  as  k  iMi 
appear^  has  never  tailed  to  possess  4li0  liJea«<ar  WriMK^  4M 
4SW4I  iaogoage  with  -  gre^it  elegaoce^  bat  ^wliosa  MdAMtSbef 
of  knowledge  generally  o^Nipofaled  in  the  <Miiiia  <#larar^ 
three  numbers :  each  successive  ptiblic^tkm^uisteadnf  fto^ 
^essivfiiy-UBfHMiviQg^  beftume  fas»-oiigfaal»  lass  aov«ty  k^ 
luterestiag,  and  sooo  expired  foi*  want  of  piiNto  sof^MHti 
which  it  gradaailyeeased  uxleserve  andtoobasio.  Instanoerf 
of  this  pre<!ise  aavure  have  been  numerous :  tndoIetiQ^^*  fbb^ 
m  wall  aaika  tiaae  above  meotioaedGauaeft  of  avunoc^^enity/ 
aod  igaovaace>  baahad^ia  smaU  shara  of  iBfla^nee  lA  teriai^ 
iiatiag  tbo  aipaicnce  of  wonka  of  titerdbtre ;  but,-  above  alK 
tliey  bava  owed  ibeir  failure  so  a  want  oftioveUjr^  $o  ti^fte^ 
aary  among  apedpie  wbo  bavafaulKlilrtasfeeiiit  leaffifig^airS 
a|iUla$aiMHiiaUmtopayfaril.  Thiii4sAiqt^H.«BtdpB»aik 
«|P¥»a  liii  fpe«eat«  mmtki,  tkaagli  saspaodadiBrMaaril 
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iHtm^f^imifV mil  imj^eieAhf 
tj^pr^tfHit  wart  will  In  «U  pi«iW<»flitjr  ^ivteliwt^r  «iie«eed.  t 

y^ra^L^bniry.  rbei^ftapteii^are  very  nwltHkrious^  p«rliapf 
|i^  ppofi  th«^wt|ol^  of  Ibe  mint  jKiVei  jor  t^ieHmMtiiviiraetive 

^iU  atka^t  serve  to  ppov«y.awmiRei}t,;.4f  not-  iaimqialiom 
ib ourmcN-e 4fe8uUoi;y.  reiidfr««-md 3»tH.al  tfae^rnxm  iimegtvii* 
%.taiera|pdj  cmrjfirt  ifi^a^Af,tim  niite  of  Ikeratmeki  m«oim^ 

.  T\}^yfb96m^  iiiW  iMigi- other' pHiAicM  wUdh*  it  it  oar 
^aiijr  lotto p^rMiP|iji»kq»  «»*gMy  f«»ipiteqv/ it midertafces  '  1:0 

and.  art4i  asweU^  as  important  sdtsctiofia  firoin  our  stock  Kjft 
llnowMge  in- the  princfpal  braiiches  of  phikisQph j,  etiitc9^ 
wd  ^eral  literature :  selections  (says  tfae  aoth^^r)  which 
QBay  liirnish  any  'per^n  with  prompt  ai)d  eaay  means  o^ 
aA^iriog  informatioo  od  whaiev&J&icaa/esseBtiaUy  interesi 
Biaokiad  ia  tba  in^conrseiof aocial  life/ 
^  J^ptii^MfHUng  iihffsefiowiMKi^^  tKeve  i34til]# 

i|l<ti^iajMrkwlwb  Q»ay  fiatibe>etasae*  wnderihe  heads  o^ 
yolil^/Qf  0|i9<:fUMi»9r)|tMritt«r«i.  :Jiad the  editor  posseftseil 
|b.f«K;altjr»fwtii<»h  iile>ar«'SOffiy  tofsay,  is  imparted  koSew-  au- 
l^rf^  tbuft  Qf4^09j4mwigiM»  nateriais;  bad:  foe  givea- shortef 
Vat  wore  qjiaieidis,  ^arjbji^ip^i  Utougit  iiiey  might  liave  bem 
W.R^f^^^  WW^dd  haimbaen  jaoie  likely  to  excite  tha 
€^si9^K]lAV^S^^^S*1^  JUterar}*.  ta^te  of  his  cottntrymen» 

51?#j  BW«iW^W«a»J*on«d««*te  degree  of  khe  fonner^  and 
iit  H  ^vpf  j^trjQupg  ;portiPQt  of  the  latter. 
^  <^|M^JM^;IPIQN9a|cffce»  hinx^a/eef  by  treating  ob  the  im* 
Mttoqit :  8ti^yHM;M>f  p^liiica. .  d^  so  nutteroosaad  so  va« 
W*  ^fil^  ppyshiam  iblMt  maybeoiitMKiuced^  in  rsfieotioatf 
^  t]^,v^,4«ld,fp^s};ieeulation  to  wbich  tbis  sat^^ct i^trea 
»S^tij4^tjii|tiy>npi Hasans *l»  easy  task  to  giTeageaewi  and 
^^ocif^i^tflf  <4b<m*  He  divides  policy  into  iWo  kinds; 
l^^^of^yer^igiisiaiad  that  of  iudividuals :  the  obieet^the 
l^f.i|^,b«i{lgtAfi^9oal«  that  of  the  latter,  particular  prosper* 
ViX^^b.f^  as  ,i^  itnay  be  eompaiible  with  the  liarmaay  of 
•oc^ty,.Qr  th^  application  of  oiorality  and  prudence,  to' ha^ 
9ia^  uft(*  His  aabciral  reflectionaaie  in  general'  si^repoimed^ 
fndrof  a.mapb  better  stagoip  tbaa  Us  j^iiieal  /ob8erutidns> 
vbicbiA  general  savoiur  too  lancb  of  tbe  madam  Erencli 
«:b9o\  (9.^^'^^'^'*^'^^  ^  profoQod.  .  TbeiiaUoiwiHg  art 
IsLvoaraU^  ip^imanfrr 

<  Sttch  istfaaiai^brtQaaorbumaiiity,  ^says  lie)  thtit^i^  meet  tritH 
frptATSjetAAr  Jiatpar^(Be,ii);sadefiqiMil'iA  rtewtf^d^g^'  sense; 
as  to  consider  poUtacs  as  a  science  of  arUficsi  disttmulatioa,  and 
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decepirpm,  Baleful  blludiwM!  Who  could  i0iif(b»'i^.li«qi«ni(- 
txtrav^g^Qce  sbould  P«try  its  d^Unuv  to  sqcb  ft  |Htf)i,as  toarnoft  •, 
tUe  vices  upon  certaih  logicftl  pnuciptesi.  «tid  dvfiify  them  ill  Um, 

.^ -Jlio  mtn  who  goTtm  repobVcf,  alter  occup^ngofieoi  Hf  npoi^.* 
UiKse  fbf  some  time*  i-elort)  tolhdlr  ongind  situatiom,  aad  urn  coii«s. 
founded  with  the  other  citifetis;  a^  circumstance  which  mtttimfly 
ificiioeft<  theia  to  promote,  tbdr  privete  imsrast.    Thfsy  iqust  bfW  % 
disposition  next  to  angelic  not  to  seek  the  aggmnditeiiient  ^^>thfif(* , 
ewrv  fottuXkOy  not  to  pron^ote  their  own  relatioai^  and  finaU^j  t^jo^  ' 
from  whom  tb^^y  m^y  afterwards  expect  l;he  smk  considffamm^ 
lujubtice  and  usurpation  are  oecessariW  and^varitljy  the  fiwf^ 
ef  the  influence  which  is  possessed  by  the  adcqjnfstrators  of  pujbli^ 
business.    As  to  despotis^m,  it  otight  a<^tohe  looked  iapon'jafk a' 
gavernmcnt,  but  rather  as  an  abuse  of  government  \  it  is  maoifnlif 
an  error  in  the  nature  of  authority,  andan'ahtise  in  the  exerdse  bf  tt{^ 
It  deserves  to  be  looked  upon^  not  aaa  form  of  jpvernmenty  hut^t^a 
perfect  anatfchir.^  "  '   '  '     ■  t.  •  »- 

*•  *    .  .   "       .    •••     .  ,     •) •*  .:    I  '»»••>  tt"    -'•    •  V  r  !■-  iii''«.  lit 

The  aaAAr  ceaaniiat  Beeetmr  BaitoPtl^MMl^tlieit^evriio 
hate  wiittem  «gni«e4  the  *  nee  oft  eiipilal  fmmi/iim4k^woii^ 
citti^  as  .fM(ifc<»f  their  \ittlity,  tb«  i&irp«»iati<M>\^*'l%MUfi 
of'She  AtlM^fafi  states,  nodei  Joseph' IL  afl<^<tf  nn»!r*^?  w 
al!  of  wfaidi  eoutitries  ^ttetnrpts  w^reumdrf^to  ^bol^h'thM? 
not  from  motives  of  butnanity;  as  saperficial  Ibitikersldii^*^' 
tpfmagme^'but  fVom  superstition  ai)d  i^atnriil'vaDit^j.tfi^ 
resultof  which  motives  could  not  be  doubtlvK.  Thi^'  a)«(3H- 
litjiQAi  vas, no t.tb.e  effect  of  reason  ojr  ueiidoo^  n^t|ef.V«f 
their  xe-adoptiou  tbat^of  wisdoxn  oroj^  s<pild  judgmef>U  ti  Vk 
true,  )4^fit^cjleipei)cy  ought  ten  ha  iha  diistiiagHii^i^g/QJbwieW* 
tecisticofmonajrotM*  «  BuiMiavie^e*si0ff  Uiagwltlike  quaiiiyf 
#f  iMrQy>  Let  not  priac^ioseaigpbt  aSthacm^iem  nohHiipat 
liiy  oi^  justice.  ^  The  dauuBioDof  Qa6  biiii90if^t"aafw«s 
elegant  Eotglish  author,  '  is,  if  we  may  be  a})ow(eflMhe*^M^ 
pressioti,  a  limited  mooarchy  ;  limited  by  (he  bounds  vdhich' 
infinite  mercy  imposes  upon  infihite'^jusfeice*.*'  Itt^'fifipiioP 
Maurice*"  farmed  a  determination  nevdr  t6  ttiei^l^  bimf  ^ 
his  subjects.  Anastasiust  su^flTered  crimes ;i5  j^'tM^MilbM*^ 
Isaac  Angdoa^  bound  himself  by  an  oath  that  dtij;{A|^Id# 
reign  no  one  shbuld  strffee  d<^Ath.  !Flie8^  Greek  ett^p^oA 
liad  forgotten  that  they  vfere  not  g^rdecf .  ^iijix  tm  t^MMtflli 
tain.  4t  has  been  reserved,  faotrever,  foY^e  96u|rtif  fioMlift* 

men  to  carry  this  practical  fatimaAity  tnto'iaffhct.tbf  dietCitt 

•^  .  •     .    •  "^  .■   ..  ^.luh-ji'^  'lU^  !•(  IT 

:■ '     — ■  ■  ■    ',  i    *  I       .1  ■■    •■  /i  ;■  rli  ii.'i  i  lii  'Uiif 

•Evagr.Hist.  ,'\      ,  ,^ 

*    %  Fregasnt  of  8nid«»  ia  CoBSIW,  PoriAgFrsg^ 
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K>fPenosyIyania^  whcreitisascerlainedtbat  the  cessation  of 

cft^ruiVpTfntsRnit?nt«  fias  contributes  to  preserve  the  ex  is  r- 
erice  6r  capjikl'  offtnipes.'  And  may  it  nbt  be  hoped  \hat  at ' 
fome  fuCtire  penoll;  i'ti  tjays  more  trnnrqui]  ,ti)iin  the  prescut, 
the  mother  country  oiay  in  this,  as  in  most  other  import&oc 
cases^giveto  Europe  a  bright  example  of  improvement  iu 
hcT'pcBkl  kiwii^qaiti  evLoce^m  its  fullest  extent  that,  huma- 
'  rAty  and  >visdom  wluch  are  so  oongenial  with  the  Britisbi 
cQD«tilift)oti  P        ' 

•  Theppioions  of  Pastorel  T)n  the  above  subject  amount 
16  nothing  more  than  What  has  been  the  constitution  of 
every  English courtofjasticefVom  time  immemorial  •  namely, 
ivitnesses,  a  ^udge,  and  jurors,  totally  independent  of  the 
executop  qflhe  law,  alP  of  whose  decisions  are  to  be  exa- 
.mineci  and  approved  by  the  sovereign. 
.  The. subject  of  ibe.pcniil  laws^ives  rise  to  tlie  following 
reflectipiiA  an  tbe  part  of  pur  author. 

"  'ThVpenal  laws  odglit  to  make  us  remember  the  prison^  those 
monuments  of  horror  which  the  wickedness  of  men  has  renaered 
kiedeisaiy.  '  NotwithitandiDg  thergrestipfQfretK'of  phihisophy .Tu 
ftiurepe*  tills  important  concern  hat  be«n  abandoriH  to  nsed^  mAki 
audi  from  long habilt  eajlous  lo  the  mififortunes  of  bumanky.  Thepo* 
l|iey  ofprisunt  k  every  wliere  held  in  total  contempt ;  but  wh^  ought 
more  to  afflict  the  feeling  mind,  is  the  shameful  xtcgUgence  oC  tonfe 
t^^gislrates^  who.uften  leave  innocence,  confimndcd  with  guilt,  io 
weep  in, a  dungeon,  while  they  themselvet  consume  in  idle  pleaMir«» 
ttie  time  which  they  ought  to  employ  in  thediscbaige  of  their  duty, 
in  the  inves6gation  of  truth.  Imprisonment  itself  is  a  punishment 
df  si^cba  natureas  ought  to  determine  the  magistrate  to  render  It  M' 
short  as  possible,  at  least  in  ihe  cases  of  those  prisoners  who  are  not 
absolutely  convictad  of  the  crimes  of  which  they  are  accused, 
f  here  is  a  vulgar  sayings  that  laws  are  not  written  in  blood  ;*  m* 
potting  thai  their  rigour  ought  to  be  moderated ;  a  puerile  and  trfvral 
liaxim,  worthy  only  of  superficial  minds,  that  judge  of  thingl  frohs 
iifst  appearances/ 

,  Hutnanity  will  have  reason  to  rejoice,  if  Ihe^  MJ 
aimilar  reflections  shall  in  any  degree  tend  to  amelioratf 
t))e  wretclied  state  of  the  Portoglieze  prisons,  at  the  bate 
recollection  of  which  we  shddder.  Inconceivable  is  the 
^Ithj  disease,  vice,  und  ev^ry  kind  of  abomination  thaf 
peivades  what  ape  justly  denominated  by  our  author,  fhose 
f  «aonu9ent8  of  hor^of »'    The«€  schools  of  iniquity  aire  oftca 

{bore^  crowded  tha^o  an  Efifflish  GaiDeaman  wrth  slavey 
t  is  with  pleasure  however  tnal  we  are  enabled  by  experi- 
eftce.to  ado  ^at,  dtuing  Ibe  years  1803  and  18M^  a  very 
stosible  ioiproveaieiit  took  place  in  Fof-t^gali  o^lksa  in  tha 
A^r.  Vol.f  li 
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|>o]icy  of  prisons^  thRQ  in  the  adndinistration  of.  puUic  |U^ 
tice.  •       ,   , 

The  author  proceeds  to  observe  tl^akthe  Uw&of  edoA*^ 
tion  are  the  first  that  we  receive,  and  as. they  prepare  119 
to  be  citizens^  every  private  family  ought  to  be  governed 
upon  the  plan  of  one  grand  family  that  coiDprebeads  theoi 
.all.  The  *  goodness  of  education/  sajrs  lie^  ^  supposes  thf 
purity  of  manners,  because  custoiqs  and  manners  influence 
public  order  and  social  happiness^  and  constitute  t^e  moat 
solid  basis  of  the  security  of  empires.  Without  a  good 
system  of  manners  no  people  can  be  happy ;  as  the 
strength  of  a  state  consists  more  in  the  virtues  of  its  subjects, 
than  in  its  riches,  ^ad  more  in  l^e  employment  of  these 
riches,  than  in  their. abundance/ 

This  unmeaning  jargon  about  virtue  and   family  govenK 

Client  is  in  the  true  style  of  the  French  school,  and  sufficiently 

indicative  of  ambition,  and  hypocrisy',  ever  declaiming  on  tlie 

l>eauty  of  virtue^  and  the  necessity  of  national  manaevs. 

Strange  nllxture  of  truth  and  falsehood  !  the  natural  eflCusloUs 

of  a  confined, imaginalion,  inflamed  by  types,  figiires>an^ 

ptjrpscs  which  it  does  not  or  \yill.noJt  underst^ifid.  .  It  is 

*i)ot  this  .kind   of  philosophy  i)i£^t  is  tx>  raise  an   iudolei^t 

and.corrupt  nation  into  au  eleyaied  sca,le  of  moral  exisi^n<^; 

experience  teacher  m,  on  the.  cojiU(ary,  that  it  is  tCQOHQQnijr 

ih^,  prelude  lo  an  age  of  the  grossest  sensuality  aod  de* 

.battchery.    Perhaps  no  science  has  so  much  occupied  «ibe 

attention  of  writers  of  all  ages  and  nations  as  that  of  ^oU- 

tics;- and  there  is  tinquestionably  none  whiiph  -^s  ueea 

hrtl>erto  so  little  understood.     All  the  modern  speculaUotts 

*bn'this  most  difficult  and    importaot   subject    have  been 

founded  on  the  principles  of  machipcry,.  and  are  jof  no  fq^- 

.ther  use  to   sociel^^   Inan  as^  tht y   may  tend  to  check  the 

^Ignorant  presunjpljou  of  future  iuuov,att>r^  by  ^hewing  tlje 

*  inagnitude'and  difficulty  of  the  science.     It  is  fi  |%i^n<;lio\]r 

',  specimen  of  the  biiptM-ficiar spirit  of  tUe  present  age,  thai  tte 

'l^^vmi^^  romantic  etrusioQi»o£  a  m>velisjt,,Jsnouldfor.>i.cfpQlBe9t 

<(h^vel^en  con^id^r^n^comprebeiidljiig  tjie  profound sci^ooa 

of  the  legislator  and. the  poliljci^f   ,J^  CQn$upimate.^uo)v- 

Jedge  of  hrnirfiiifc  nyiture^. of  every  pfUsloq.^nd  emotioa  of  .t^ 

:1iMu\^  mind,  is  an  inillspens;)bl^  i^qui^te^in  ih&fqrmatifui  ' 

^pf^a  statesman,  ai^t  this  is  t.9  b^.djra)^'fi  fx^ua  f^i^^  «0Hri^ 

.^hjjipi^e  heroes o(, i;0j^i4J)ce. .  .       .  ;.  •  1         .    •   -i         .  ••  .• 

,;,    'The  second .wliclea^putpftetfy;,  W^lMelain,  i>^^  yerys^pl 

jim^,.  vAthcl^g}i,.thfti^^^JOf,^s  ,a3saijed;  hn^?^^ 

]>Venjphj'»CHirjc^S,,hi^  .lU^coyat  15* je^.  hi^^ly  caW?^*fi<;ii\lifrjid 
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MMl/Mifite  itifoftMiion  on  this  s^ib^ct;  inuit  hatie  ^  recdtirk^ 
lo  Dr.  Brown^s  Dissertation  on  the  Origin  of  Poetry  *and 
Miisic,  A  work  much  ttore  philosophical,  thougli  iSublished 
long  prior  to  Balteox's,  l!lian  any  to  which  our  neiglibonrs 
.V>n  Ihe  dthfelr  sMe  of  the  wat^i*,  rmo  boast  so  highly  of  thefr 
dKtfes^-lettfes,  can  lay  daim;  It  is  ttbt  a  few  cfesuhory 
t^bBerttLtfon^iike  ihe  present/  on  the  poetry  of  Greece,  th^'t 
will"  ftttfiicte  for  a  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  tills 
'interesting  ^Tt. 

Thi^reflectiotis  on  the  progress  and  actual  stable  of  tti^dicine, 
-^hidh' follow,  are  very  sensible  and  judicious ;  it  is  asserted 
•iSiat  the  advances  in  thilssci^mde  have  been  more  considerable 
during  the  last  thirty  years>  than  thiey  were  between  the  days 
,of  Hippocrates  and  Bioerhaavfe.  The  principal  part  of  these 
Tifisdoveries  are  Jiistly  ascribed  to  the  laboui-s  of  Euglif^h 
-physicians,  with  whose  writings  the  author  seems  to  be  well 
'scqnainted.  The  unparalleled  sactess  of  vaccination,  and 
•itSievldent  utility  to  society,  are  pourlrayed  with  a  6deli)^ 
>BBd  eloquence  worthy  of  such  a  subject;  and  the  writer's 
^|>hilattthpopy  and  candid  approbation  of  the  dis(idVery;  are 
'iionoumW^  and  praise^ worthy.  Nor  has  he  neglected  tife 
•practkal  iwe' of  galvanism,  of  Smith's  jrfid  Cru?feshanfe^s  m?- 
thixf-of  purifying  th6'  air,  of  di^itaflrs  in  da$eii  of  phthisis, 
fantl^fmntiate  of  linte  in  scrofulous  diseased.    '     '  '  / 

Th^fe-nejrt  discussion  is  on 'friendship/*  This'h'obVe  suh- 
;Ject  haB  cftlted  forth  numerous  r^flectfons,  on  the^reafest 
part  of  wnich  we  can  bestow  no  high  degree  or  praisd. 
^  The  man  who  isdevoid  6f  probity,'  say's  the  author,  *  cajji 
tfever  te  a  good  friend.  VVhfen  this  essential  quality  Ja 
'.^Anting,  be  ftan  neither  enjoy  estimation  nor  confidence,  a)s 
'hh  acVionsand  sentiments  will  have  no  other  basis  than  ini'er- 
■est^ttoothtenr  principle  than  falsehobfl.  Friendship  is  in  that 
'tMtsebtit  a  stratagem,  with  which  men  mutually  deceive  ca6n 
'Other,  td  pirt-sue  their  own  private  ends.  The  most  sagacious 
ismt^itease  the  most  reprehensible/  Such  sentiments  as 
^thesemay  please  the  fitncy,  but  they  wiTl  do  little  towards 
:imprrevlng  or  pr6pagatrng  thie  principles  of  friendship  Of 
Virhich-thev  are  designed' to -Ibrm  an  eufogy.  Ithasotlafe 
jbeen  the  lasbion  'wfth  *«*r/Wj»ffl/tnoralists  to  celebrate  the 
{larticQiar  virtoear  of  humanity/friendship,  $c.  as  the  praises 
•1>f  Hberty  and  equality  have  been  sounded  by  modern  pblt- 
-ticians;  as  if  the  former  could  not  x>tiiy  exists  but  attiil|i 
^berfectlon  in  corrupt  and  uncultivated  mmds,  and  the'  latter 
nlfiHtt  igriioviii>t,unprin<riprled,  and  degenerate  people.  Such  ng- 
xttans,  htiMi^frver,  are'nowbearlyjexploded,  and.their  absurdity 
t-too  generally  a<!kno\vl*lged  to  rcfqui^e.out  animylyerMon. 
iSin^e/d&the'MfleclieiM  oB-'this^bject^  oevenbeless/tWug^ 
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not  ver^  original^  are  such  as  can  never  be'tob  frequently 
.  called  to  recollection. 

The  second  number  of  the  Universal  library  contains  Bar- 
tbelemj's  romance  of  CharitI  and  Polydore;  Universal  History 
of  Women  ;  Essays  on  War,  on  Gratitude,  and  on  the  Poets ; 
and  the  History,  of  Zepobia,  Queen  oft  Pal  my^ra.  in  his 
History  of  VVomen^  it  were  to  be  wished  that  our  editor  had 
been  somewhat  more  general  and  difTuse..  He  has  confiDed 
himself  solely  to  the  Bible,  and  his  history  consists  merely  of 
detached  notices  of  females,  exlracled  from  thesacred  volume. 
Tb^  article  oFwar,  as  usual,  is  made  up  of  reflection s,histori* 
cal  and  political,  on  warriors  and  warlike  nations.  Many  ob- 
servations occur,  which  iire  totally  incompatible  with  the 
.  pririciples  o\'  the  Portuguese  government,  and  still  more  so, 
.  -with  those  5f  the  Romisn  church.  The  writer  docs  not  radnlge 
in  moral  reflections  on  the  horrors  of  war,  hut.  merely,  con- 
sidering it  in  a  scientific  and  political  point  of  view,  recom- 
mends the  study  of  the  principles  of  the  art,  not  only  as 
laudable,  but  necessary  ,to  the  happiness  of  society.  This  Is 
a  point  which  we  shall  not  at  present  attempt  to  confute  or 
to  approve.  There  are  who  will '  be  disposed  tcJ  adopt  the 
sentiments  of  the  Italian  legislator  Filangieri, '  thAt  the  per- 
fection of  an  art  the  most  deplorable  to  humanity,  demon- 
states  a  vict'or  error  in  theuniversal  system  of  govemteents.' 
According  to'*N}ontesquieu,  offensive  force  is  regelated 
by  the  law  of  nations,' which  is  the  political  law  of  each 
"country,  considered  in  its  relation  to  every  otheif. 

*  The  life  of  govemments  (says  he)  is  like  that  of  fnan. 
Tile  latter  has  a  right  to  kill  in  cn'se'of  natural  defence  J  the 
.former  have  a  right  to  wage  war  for  their  own  preservattoo. 
'In  the  case  ot  natural  defence  1  have  a  right  to  kill,  bebanse 
.iny  life  is,  in  respect  to  me,  what  the  life  of  my  antagonist  is 
^to  him.     In  the  same  manner  a  state  wages  vvar»  because  its 
[preservation  is  like  that  of  any  other  being.     With  indivi- 
.duals  the  right  of  natural  defence  does  not  imply  a  necessity 
, of  attacking,  insteadof  attacking  they  need  only  have  recourse 
-,tp  proper  tribunals.   They  cannot  therefore  exercise  this  rjigbt 
of  defence  but  in  sudden  cases,  when  immediatiedeathwouldbe 
'the  consequence  of  wailing  for  the  assistance  of  the  hiw.  Btft 
jjvirith' states  Uie  tight  of  natttraJ-defen^^  carries  alon^  ^ith  it 
(Oinetimes  the  necessity  of  attaqkli\^  ;  as  for  instance»  when 
one  nation  sees  that  a  e^ntinuunce'-^if  peace  >ill  enable  ano- 
ther to  destroy  b^rj  and  that  to,  attack  tliat  nation  instiintly 
$;the  onl^  v^av  <to.  {>revet)t  hen.,  awn .  destractito.-  .  tFrom 
'^eiijcei  it  f<JHajW&/  that'pei^'  IsiaM  have  oftenoera  right  to 
'deeftre  ^ar  than  great  ones>  becaia*&  tli^  nr^loftener  in  a 
'<iase  of  beipg  afraid  of.  their:  owflic(iie§l|u$lmio.'fR»^:xigbt 
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therefore  of  war  is  derived  from  necessity  and  strrct  Justice^—  ; 
If^  those  who  direct,  ifeie  conscience  or.  councils  of  princes  do 
not  abide  by  tlijs  maxima  the  consequence  is  dreadful : 
when  they  proceed  on  arbitrary  principles  of  glory^  conve* 
niency^  a^d  ytility,  torrents  of  blood  must  overspread  the 
e^th.  But  above  all,  let  them  not  plead  such  an  idle  ,pra^ 
text  as  the  glory  of  the  prince;  bis  glory  is  nothing  but 
pride  ;.  it  is  a  passion,  and  not  a  legitimate  right. .  It  i«  true^ 
the  fame,  of  his  power  might  increase  the  strength  of  bi» 
government^  but  it  might  be  actually  increasv^d  b^  the  repu» 
tation  of  his  justice.' 

The  mind  turns  with  pleasure  from  the  contemplation  i>£ 
the  destructive  science  of  '  war/  to  the  more  natural  aod  » 
pieasing  subject  of  '  gratitude.'    Gratitudej  as^  here  defineA» 
is  an  act  of  benevolence  and  acknowledgment  to  tl^ose  who. 
benefit. us,  and  excite  us  to  thankfulness  by  all  tli«  meaps  ii^  . 
their  power^  so  far  as  not  to  oifend  against  the  public  good^  . 
I^fining  gratitude  in  fewer  words,  it  isperhapsjnerely.  n^ce&-' 
sary  ^psa^^,  that  it  is  the  sentiment  of  ,a  ben/efil  received.-^- 
Xbis  benefit  oiight  to  bi^id  us  strongly  to  our  beneEactori  and: 
to  inspire  us  with  the  desire  of  giving  bim  evident;proofs.oif 
oi^  thankfulness,  j  We  here  find  a  detailed  account  ofth^. 
g^atltucle  of  a  njegro  in  St.  Domingo,    to  ^  Frenchman^  hifr 
i^aster ;  this  is  nothing  uncommon :    but;  liad  the  ;^utbor 
recorded  the  gratitude  of  a  Frenchman,  that,  wi?  bejicv^,^ . 
woiild  have  been  indeed  a  novelty,  of  which  few  have  written,, 
and  still  fewer  seen.  The  Spaniarclsbave.a  singulai;prov&rb  ; 
Li}i  t'ranusti  tienen  fodas  las  einocwies  ddcqrazop,  ht^maiioi 
ffunos  el  agradecimieniov    'The  French  possess  every  emor  • 
tion  of  the  human   heart,  except  gratitude,'     But  as  every 
virtue  has  its  corresponding  vice»  and  as   revenge  usually 
exercises  the  most  doitiineering  influence  in  feeling  mjndv, 
those  minds,  which  .boast   their  suscepiibility  of  tjie  emor  , 
trons  of  gratitude,  SO3  if  we  deny  the  French"  the  pofisessioa 
of  the  latter  quality,  wenu^st  in  justice  allow  that  no  pf^oplQ. 
are  less  addicted  to  the,  former. 

^  The  article  on  *  Poets,' justly  attempts  to  rescue  that  noble 
character  from  the  liands  of  rhymers  ^nd  pause *grin4erf^ 
and  to  bestovy  it  on  those  who  are  truly,  inspired  by  '  the  hear 
vbniy  mijse./  ^  It  is  a  hunentable  prostitution,  to  gvv;e  the 
name  of  poet  lo  ail  who  fabricate  verges  ;  nor.  can  this  tiUe 
Vf\\h  proprjcty  bp  bestowed  upon  those  who  say  ordinajrj 
things  in  nietre,  any  i^vpre  than  common,  conversation  can 
be  cTiijnilied.vyilh  tlje  iiaflfjq  o/.  oratory.  H9IW  strangeiii 
that  taste;,  wliich  §up[)p$e$  thj^  the  .njosl  trivial  ideas^  which  , 
are  in  every  person's,  i|:]ouUi,  acquire  grace,  dmiity,  and 
yalue,  from  being  expressed  in  a  certain  number  orsyllaWej, 
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bortb^ed  91  the{^tliiftt9«an4  fettered  with  rliytne!  Thf  t^fl^ 
goage  ot  t(ie  .  muees  is  unlihe  all  other  laagqa^os,  becausi^  i% 
requires-  lofty  sentimeDts  and  ideas  not  common.  Tb6 
^eniusof  a  poet  manifesto  itself,  not  In  the  art  of  oi3:)aiBeiil>^ 
lUg  a  discourse  with  flowing  aDd  barmooiious  v^rtificatiop  ; 
fiptiiiiarraf^ging  words  and  s}'tlablfs  according  tp^  certain 
laws ;  this  is  ihe  lowest  department  of  hiaarii  but  in  deviat- 
ing widely  from  the  s^yle  of  common  discourse,  in  producing 
s^t'4ng  impressions  on  the  mindj  in  at  once,  informing  the 
vii4<jpstandiug  and  affecting,  ihe  heart.  Iiet  him  alone  vin-* 
ili{Cato.tobiQ)self  the  .i^ame  of  poet,  who*  abounds  in  sublime 
ideas>  in.  ingenious  inyentipD£}»  wivTtkQaws  ^)  describe  with 
elevation  and  to  paint  with  eloquence^  all  (he  objects  wUi<:h 
7i«8  upon  his  fancy.  The  piowers  of  his  mind  should  unite 
veiBBtihty  with  sUength  :  his  transitions  from  one  subject  to 
another  shottif)  be  irapid<,  but  not  incoherent;  he  should  pos* 
sei^s  jiidgrneut  ioiay  hold  of  trivial  .circumstances^aB^g^eniua 
to  eadpw.  thei^  -with  interest ;  he  should  enjoy  aa  ec^aal 
fqLci)iiy*in. discussing  aaalbters  of  high  import^  and  fixing  hia 
read^j^'sf  attention  on  minutiae.  Can  he  describe  the  stiock 
.of  battle  with  dignity^  and  develop  with  clearnesa  the 
,hid4ea  ri^pe^ites  of  the  human  iiiind  i  Can.be  paiul  a  flower 
^with  degancej*.  Can  he  with  equal  happiness  delineate  4he 
f|tooi4[iationsof  a  beauteous  form^oi^  investigate  the.attci^ 
.hutettof  the  Almighty  ?  Can  it  b^aaid  ofbim,  . 

•  The|H>et'«ey€" 

'     J)oliH  gbncc  froTi  H^Av'n  to  earlh»  from  earth  to  Hcav^ 
'  Aad  us  iniHgi nation  bodies  forth 
The  forms  ofthings  unknown*  the  putt's  pea 
Turret  tK?m  to  shape,  aatl  gives  to  aiiy  aothing  *     i^ 

A  local  habitaii«a  and  a  name. 

'  Muoh  is  sard  of  the  advantages  which  may  arise  from  Ae 
edrisions  of  the  rause^  in  a  national^  p6litical>  civile  religionSji 
9iArf  moral  point  of  view.  Bntheifethe  author  seemato  hate 
caught ai  portion  of  the  flatne  which  he  describes.;  be  seema 
to  have  been  acted  upon  by  the  electric  influence  of  poetryvancj 
tohavegjl'en  the  reins  to  his  faucv,  insfteac^of  exerqisiogibia 
©aberJBdacment.Theooiy  blooded  ^Iiilosopher  will  hardly  allow 
the  totreful  goddess  to  be  left  in  posisession  of  such  momen- 
tous in^ucrice  ;  if  he  allows  her  to  have  her  ahare  in  facili- 
tating the  process  of  civilization,  he  will  not  estimate  very 
highly  her  im[>ort^9e  n\  pi'omoting  moral  and  social  hap- 
piness.          '        • 

Ho  cmit?]trdes*\vith  a  long  e^rtraot  fromliord  Shaftcisbury 

oh  the  dirty  audch^racter  of  atrue  poet ;  and  recprnmends^t 

taoien'of  acknoivledgedgoddtadteaiid  jnd&meitl)  to  devote 

9 jid  e  part  of  their  dttentioq  to  the  ffieodiy  c6rrectio:u  of 
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;»oiet8  of  theit  owncouB^ry.  This  id«a^  as  far  as  irb  recoHect^ 
8  new;  andi  we  think  it  not  und^Kervmg  of  attentiorr;' it 
8eeui9to  US  that  in  oU  countries  iniK;h  totbour  migHt  b^  Ch'il^ 
employed  with  great  effect;  and  tliacsiich'a  task  ft»ifg4)^b^ 
^pffodbctbe  of  high  atilitj^  both  to  those  who  shooid  u&dertttte 
iV>  i^  to  Hlerature. 

We  proceed  to  examine  briefly  sortie  of  the  fite  Arti)cle« 
-^iOntained  in  the  third  number  of  thid  work.  The  first,  onTni- 
gedy,  contains  a  number  of  remarks  on  the  origin  oir.that 
species  of  wriiingi  which  ere  common*^p!ace^  and  freqaent}yt 
proceed  upon  an  ert^r;'we  shall  thereforepassthein  overnn^ 
B«lieed.  '  The  principle  o^  tragedy/  sayftour  author,  *  con^ 
siflUs  111  exciUng  strong  emotionsjr  amlahese  emotionfii  atls  i«i»- 
dered pleasing  by  reflecting  on  our  own  tranquitlily.*  HcJa 
of  Opinion^  and  perhaps  he*  \%  rights  that  piersonal^cupily,  iui 
¥^HtfafU  peridit  is  the  condition^  wHhotit  which  a  tragic*speo« 
tacte  couul  not  please.  Bat  this,  bis-ubaerfedy  is  not  tbe'stio 
gratification ;  we  must  add  thereto  that  which  arises  irom  our 
inattira]  inclination  toe.xercise  allouf  fk:ultitf»boUi  cyf  bcNdvflurid 
nrind^  and  tofeel  ourselves  living, intelNgent,  active,  ^has^ff* 
sible.  It  is  th's  tempered  ex'eroise of  natural  sensibility;  wivieh 
^excites  in  children  a  desli«  to  read  and  Ivea^  of  marrellotls 
stories ;  which  impels  the  vulgstr  td'rorrlii  crowds  tb  see^e 
execution  of  criminals;  it  is  this  wilich  begets  in  some  natiMs 
a  fondness  for  the  combats  of  wild  beasts,  of  gludiators, 
»nd  other  horrid  spectacles;  k  is  this  which  leaMs 'people 
4he  most  docile,  of  th^  greatest  deiioacy,  and  greatest 
sensibility,  to  whatever  strongly  excites  the  piassioms ;  in  a 
irord,  it  is  this  wbicb  consntutes  the  iientimental  charm 
.of  poetry.  But  few  sentiments  are  sufficiently  interesting 
to  give  spirit  to  a  long  poem.  Joy  or  voluptuousness  may 
enliven  a  song;  tenderness  an  idyl  or  an  elegy;  »  eabire 
may  be  animated  [>y  indignation,  and  tanr  ode  by  enthii- 
aiasm;  admiration,  at  intervals,  may^  suflice  for  the  epic« 
and  even  in  tragedy,  may  strongly  interest ;  but  the  grattd 
aj&ot  mast  he  produced  by  terror  and  pity.  The  aoulpf 
>iragedy  consists,  Istt  in  placing  before  our  eyes  our  fellow- 
creatures  in  danger  or  distress ;  ^2nd>  in  representing  tbem  io 
danger  which  alarms  us,  and  in  distress  which  excilCii  oar ' 
compassion;  and  5d,  in  giving  to  this  imitaiioa  a  sem* 
blaiice  of  truth,  productive  of  an  illusion  whicli>  as  it  were, 
overwhelms  our  faculties. 

The*  ancient  tragedians  are  here  censured  for  representing 
avery  occurrence  as  happening  by  blind  fate,  ana  Conieilie 
7s  complimented,  ami»ngo(hertfato|;s,  iWc  having  introifueed 
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the  modem  svUem  of  ngpvinff  the  be#rt  wiibop4  «8|iaM£| 
^^ries  of  hbrfot  to  ih^  view  oftheiiudieQce. .  Ai^^CofaBilltli 
^dp^rarmerit,  we  are  nbt  disposed  to  eftimate.U  «»  bi^bly 
as  tlVe' vrbrld  in  general ;  and  tiibk  a.gri^at  portioii  of  kM 
repvitatioti  undederved.  His  plavrairUm  mofleBMve*  -His 
a^i  tikct,  for  instance^  '  the  Cid,'  .is  entirely  ^U>leo  from 
the  old  Spanish  plaj,  entitled  *  Vida  y  Muertedie  ElCid,  y 
^obte  M  artln  Pel  aez  / 

The  modern^  or,  as  the  author  calls  it,  the  French  »ysteoi« 
of  tragedy,  is  divided  and  subdivided  into  three -otbersys** 
lems/ indeed  into  all  the  passions,  according  to  Uie  true-style 
ofth^modern  system -makersofthatcountry,  HegraotSybow^ 
'^ver,  that  ihe  ancient  tragedy  is  more  pathetic,  aod  oiftfe 
easy  tq  n^anage^  consequently  better  adapted  Ji»r  ictfttQ 
repriesentation, 

l¥e«ha] I  not  comment  upon  the  '  coutiouation  ofifa« 
rrxntmce  of  Chariti  and  rolvdore,'  nor  upon  the  history 
iof  Robespierre,  nor  that  of  Charlotte  Corday*  wbidi  cQnaikttU 
three  out  of  the  five  arliclesof  the  present  number  .  Tbe  fifth 
isr  upon  the  subject  of  Vaccination,  which  is  introduced. by- a 
Wief  history  ot  the  origin  and  progress,  of  iaocuUtioq  ta 
Eatope,  from  the  perioNd  of  its  introduction  by  tddy  Mary. 
Wortley  Montague.  The  cooduct  of  the  French  phyaiciaoa: 
fl^  Parliament,  when  this  salutary  practice  iiri»t  b^^fta  ta 
gain  ground,  was  most  extraordinary*  1*b(fy  unaaknoosliy. 
denounced  ioocula^on  as  a  criminali  qiurddou^,  and  laagW 
cat  practice ;  and  the  inoculators,  n<icprrupi^or$  a9^ii«q>os* 
tors.  Hie  history  of  the  discovery  of  the  cow-popc,  .the 
labours  of  the  physicians  occupied  to  the  pri^tioe>Qf  vao* 
cination,  description  of  tlie  disease^  method ;  of  vaocinatioc^* 
and  preserving  the  pus,  are  given  with  much  jydgniflitt,  pde* 
lily,  and  even  "elegance ;  nor  qap  they  fail  to  add  tP  ilift.high 
estimation  which  is  generally  entertained  Qo  th^  Caatineiit 
fdf  the  cb^iracter  of  English  physiclansk-  ....      .  .i- 

■phe  suiJceedihg  nuipbersof  "thjjs  wort  ^'ilj  b^  nOtfced  ni 
otit' rieafi  apoendix-  *  '*, 


AnT.yiirr^Iier'ittcUe  am  Sveii.<kn  kongli;*n  Mifrtt-X2nbinett\ 
imed  btikrifning  ofytr  de  i  dttunrnma  brjinttfga  Oufd^Mynt, 
.uimt  atikUHgd  df  de  ofriga  SaUspituri  Pemin^ar.  *  P^on 
XHijUc^btr§.  •   .  '^  /*. 

An  AboouM  0f  tht  Jtoyal  Swfdish  Cabinet  of  Cpirvi\  wit%  q. 
::Ji.um^H(m-ofthtij6fd  and(  zci\cral  other  jCoha^oQt^auud 
:iniL     StoekhQfm.     1805.  < .      .  . 

^(119  writer  U  well  Ifnown  to  tbe  Ut^erary  wprid  by  Uia 

G^cradiJistbrr,  hid  History  of  King  Guslavus  Adolphus^  hif 

'     ^  '      yGooglc 
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,C«iqMtiflry:\(Wi»the  Itevefatioij  iifSi;  JQb^,  ^5  :|>Wipi?li  OH 
Miei  iKcittf r^feion^  bift  Monumeqila  Mnc^^  aod  0^1;.  wiprjkft  in 
vbiriiiiie  l»as  givert  fitifficfeat  proofs  of  bis  taleD^^aJffH9- 
i«dr,  aiid  liis>kriowkdge  in  DumismaliQg.  |q  tb^  year  I^PS, 
lidiwa9.»ppointed,  iitima(tQtely  after  th^  d^Ahqf  'jpl^^nivay 
seof^tar^tif  the  Roy^h Academy  ao^  keeper  of  thi^  <p«J»«^l[^ 
iineUafsy  laod  witli'  these  places  Was  permiUed  tp^lr^aio  l^i^ 
former  one  of  royal  historian.  The  cabinet  he  found  in  ^e 
utmost  disorder,  and  to  rectify  it,  it  was  neces/sarylo  make 
a  nefrratalo^e  ;  and  both  permission  and  a^i8lttiif^:be^BiA 
grated  to  him^  he  begati'  the  laborious  ijrorjc  on  tlie  10^1^0? 
Aegust  1803,  andbronght  it, to  completion  on  the  lOth  oC 
March  1804.  This  h  not  merely  n  dry  catalogue ;. for  U 
pooiains  much  infof nuttion  and  unmy  references  to.^hf.jb^ 
writers  on  tlie  same  8ubje<?t,  such  as  Morell^  Ban^mri,  JEgk* 
bel»  &c,  I'be  cabinet  is  richer  fhan'U'iV generally  ima^fie4 
to  be.  Here  tre  End  :the  iEmU^a'qpeitipnea,?!!.  J^pr^^, 
Tbesatarus,  t.fl  ;  a  coin  of  iTilieriu's-  of  DipipitfUa.Xag^tftfc 
of  Faustina,  the  wife  of  Aurelius;  ot  t^laylaMax,  i^W?iaf' 
on. which  a  female  figure  is  seen  iv]th  two  child^jfn,  at  iqjj; 
hjpeast,  an<l  the  inscription  *^^Spes  Reipublic®/  ajiul  '^baei'tk 
nesth  B.S.r.S,  which  Eckbel  reads  *  '^  *  ^  '  ' ^  T:^'V^^ 
two  coii|«  of  Pertinax  \ 
yieana;  a  copper  coin 
log  k^  tail,  and  the  inscrif 
mmu%y  noder  which  Eckhei  reads  'mosts'  or  'mQSlt*^  bat 
pur  author  '  oostr' ;  a  Vetraniu^  not  to  be  .found  aj.  Vienna;. 
a.Ma^ma  Urbica;  aVitellius;  a  Plotina,  and' Manila  Scan-*- 
tilla,  in  copper  :  one  of  Ajjrippa  and,his  two  sons  Caius  and 
itfoios,  which  Vaillant  and  Haverkamp  suppose  to  bav^ 
beea  atruck  in  a  Roman  colony,  an^  our  autboc  ^3^s  qx^ 
/Uuileia  (Aqulleia) ;  an  Helv.  Pertinajf  in  gol4j  ^omewliat 
different  from  that  in  Vie»n;i.  Postumus  Aug,  with,aa 
imaj^e  of  Hercules,  ,and  the  inscriplioo  *  HerpiU.  ]]'eusono^ 
aiisi  A.D.Ni  Theodoiios-  P.F.  Aug.  no  where  cW  ta  V 
found.  A  rare  small  NummusQuinariusTIieodosiV  witb  tbc 
inaeapUoi^.^^yicUm^-ABgmtiM'iHB.^  -On  z'  Litnns  SevsvufT 
where «me4aUi^  in  .general  have  fboud  a^  dragon's 'head 
trodden  Ui^der  ffjotby  Severus,  our  author  dia€K>vers%be  bead 
of  afi  elq>bant^  witb  lU  tiiunk^  an  emblem  of  Africa,  where 
MarccUinus,  in  the  year  464>  gained  a  victorv  over  the  Van- 
dals. TwQ  ^f  iTil^riua  Constaotious,  of  wbiub  oitB  is 
esteemed  by  Ba|)fli)ri|to  jbe  f  rari^sim^mtf^imp  aiog^^rem.'  An 
Otho  in  coppe)*,  for  wtiicn  \5b  duca^  were  p^M,  having  on 
one  side  the  head  of  Qtho^  and  on  the:  other  a  tenpl^,  wi^.^tx 
fwyovt^,  land  the  letters  K.4-21.    A  I>si£aachu9jA0t4|ia,  j&ok^. 
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kel  d^eribosit,  vilfi  %ttiimt,  but  wiiii  «  *uAwa  8l«M»»^ 
Mooy  raremodem^oim  oM^dinedaUare  atto  in  tfai^coUeetioii,' 
ndi  «meii  Uray  be  eocpected  from  the  author's  low  of  iJbm 
•ei«iice>  aod  the  dpp^rtiitiities  he  now  has  of  gratifjisg  to 
#h#«itiii08fc  hiA  euriosityi  '  VVe  hope,  bowsver,  that  Jthis  aeir 
•ttj^vnient  yvM  not  withdrawr  him  from  bt9  httcory  of  Gim- 
inros  Molphin^  whose  completioaas  atuponsly  desiredl  by  iim 
^ubiiei 

JtWff8t=WB=gfSSSi  •'  iiii*">ii     III   II'      h  ■    ni  I  I    I        I  I   III    li  ...■■■ 

4bt,  Vni.-^itti?'wo»V«  o/^  Marmontel.    (Confinuei  fr^m 
p.  50Z  of  Qur  last  J!pp.cndh.) 

■PHB  language  6T  censure  is  offeoalve  to  many  -deK. 
eaie  and  fastidious  readers ;  attd  we  fear  that  those>  who, 
i6ithef  ft'om  admiration  of  every-  thins  foreign,  or  from 
Affectation  of  liberality,  can  only  relish  the  language  of 
adulation^  will  not  be  highly  gratified  with  onrin^partial  ana^ 
lysis  of  the  memoirs  of  this  tear-sheddiog  author.  To  siidi 
bowover  we  can  offer  no  apolosty ;  and  tt  i^  some  consolation 
to  04  to  |i)ow>tbat,  in  thedischar^of  a'saci^  public  duty, 
6crr  former  estposition  of  the  principles  of  this  work  bas  not 
bfcrt  in  vain;  and  from  the  tacts  there  adduced,  we  trust 
•tiiat  DO  head  of  a  family,  no  person  entrustied  with  the  edu- 
cation of  youth,  witl  suffer  the  scandalous  memoirs  of  th^ 
author  of  the  *  enchanting'  Moral  Tajes,  to  be  presented  to 
'  ybuthfiil  ttii^s.  But  what  shall  we  think  of  an  old  man  04 
the  brink  of  eternity,  who  could  deliberately  and  gravely 
'  wrtte  fit  work  that  no  modest  women  can  read  without  bhish^ 
ingor  without  disgust,  ^  narrative  of  a  life  of  fifty  yeafs' 
debauchery,  for  the  entertainment  of  his  wife  and  sons?  TM$ 
is  an  instance  of  hoary  depravity  that  we  rejoice  to  think  is 
pot  likely  to  be  imitated  iif.  this  couutry. 

In  this  narrative  we  chjeerfully  omit  tbe  backnied  dtiputa 
of  Hunf)^  and.  Rousseau,  the  author's  vanity  at  the  success  of 
-  Belisitritei,  his  gasconading  victory  over  the  doctors  of  the 
'  Sorbont^e,  now  00  more ;  hi^  em  passioned  and  subtle  recital 
of  the  impotent  intriguife  of^  Louis  XV.  with  Madame  de 
Seran  ;  and  his  journey  to  Aix  la  Chapelle.     An  instance 
rthere  occurs  that  strongly  indicates  how  little  real  fcefing 
.  or  J;ent(ioe  sensibility  those  sentimental  aoihors  posses^; 
limcrMarniontel  dismisses  a  mutoal  affection  that  existed 
b^t\Veeni  M"^  Gaulard  and  hire,  by  tetting  us  that  they  pro- 
mised etWntll  friendship  to  each  other,  after  she  had  con- 
sented; during  hh  absence,  to  marry  her  eon«in,  and  befora 
Ahar^rdivpensaSioa  could  arrive  from  ftdme.  Our  ai/|bdr^  d^^ 
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*9jMng  these  seniiiiietitt  of  Arieadsfaip,'  ibrgeu  tfaid  trHmte  tfci 
.  toe  memory  of  this  friend,  whieh  be  has  so  elabomtefy  paid  to 
every  abaodoned,  royals  or  noble mistsess,  dnat  disgraced  cii>i( 
society  in  her  day.  He  inforois  us  indeed  thatbewMoeetipial^ 
.vith  the  reconciliation  of  M.  and  Madame  de  Mai^ny ;  irMf 
the  great  success  of  his  operas ;  with  the  altention*  ofGtts- 
tavus  IlL  at  Paris,  who  deaired  the  MS.  of  hia  Ii9ca$ ;  Bad 
with  being  appointed  historiographer  of  France  at  thedkeatfr 
of  Duclos.     Still  however  he  did  not  relin<)uish  the  company 
of  women,  for  whom  he  avows  that  ♦  he  badirot  that  vene-'' 
ration  which  is  reserved  but  for  virtue ;  hat  that  they  inspir'^ 
ed  him  with  a  sentiment  of  benevolence,  that  attached  mm 
hut  little  less,  and  that  flattered  tiem  more :  and  ttiat  he 
l?egretted  to  see  faded  beauty  becoming  sorrowful  before  the 
mirror,  on  no  longer  finding  its  former  charts/    We  must 
confess  that  we  have  more  than  once  yawned  over  such 
ridiculous  stories  of  female  liauoms,  these  insipid  eulogies  of 
.  women  execrable  for  their  vices,  and  contemptible  for  their 
penury  of  intellect  :    the  author  has  indeed  generotsly 
assigned  to  them  all  beaucoup  eTesprit;  but  it  is  the  e^^rit 
of  lascivioo^ness,  the  most  depraved  that  can  aaip^^te  the 
■  Imman  frame..    Nor  have  we  been  more  entertaiofd  with, 
the  hint  of  the  late  unfortunate  qneen'^  complaisance  fcur  the 
author.  His  imputed  conduct  in  the  war  of  the  Frencbjiad  . 
Italian  music  ib  too  decisive  to  be  true :  be  never  daffed  to 
resist  any  high  authority  that  was  opposed  to  hiin»  however 
pnjust,  and  his  fortune  was  mad^  by  tamely  yi^ldiagto  thd 
baseness  of  every  favourite.    .; 

,  After  the  death  of  his  sister  and.  her  cbi)drei»,  the  aentt« 
jneuLs  af  our.  author  experience  a  considerable  ehange^ 
when  he  begiDS  to  perceive  his  friendless  condition,  and 
^contemplates  the  dangers  of  marriage,  or  the  melancholy  so* 
litode  of  celibacy:  and  forsaken  old  age.  ^  I  dreaded  in 
miMrriage  (says  be)  the  domestic  vexations  which  it  would 
)iave  been  impossible  for  me  to  endure  without  dying,  and 
0f  wtrieh  I  had  seen  a  thousand  examples  :  hut  a  jppisfor* 
^ne  still  more  frightful  was  that  of  dragging  out  a  t0dioU 
und  feeble  old  age,^  scorned  and  neglected  by  the.  worlds oc 
of  remaining  alone,  abandoned  lo  the  mercy  of  servaolSy  to 
fheir  harsh  msolence  and  servile  dominationv'  These  wera 
))is  reflections  when  the  sister  and  niece  of  his  old- friend  >  Uhi 
Abb^  Horrelii^  arrived  fr^m  Lyons.  TheAbbi6  Maury 
.  immediately  predicted  the  marriage^  and  recommended  itfo. 
jbim  as  hign^  snitable,  although  Alarmontel  was  then  fiftjr^ 
.  ^nd  M,^'  de  Montigny  bat  eigiiteen.  After  this  adviee  mat- 
^$f^  were  shortly  a^raaged/  mi  the  weiMtng-dinner  was  ho- 
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pouft^d  bj  the  company  of  d'Alembert>  Chastellux,  Thomas/ 
Saint<  Lambert,  the  two  brother*  Worellet,  &c.  and  the 
evening  concluded  by  an  Italian  concert^  at  which  the  Swe- 
dish and  Neapohtan  ambassadors  and  the  Marshal  de  Bean- 
veau  were  present. 

From  this  period  we  may  date  the  social  existence  of  Mar* 
i|tontel>  notwithstanding  his  untimitted  intercourse  with 
women ;  for  all  his  preceding  time  was  but  '  vaoitv  and 
vexation  of  spirit/  unworthy  of  a  rational  beings  Ire  too 
f^nmuch  better  relish  even  the  childish  prattlings  of  paren* 
tai  affection,  than  tedious  narrations  of  shameless  iotrisies. 
Shortly  after  his  marriage,  he  accidently  met  Madame 
Necker  at  a  ball,  where  she  expressed  her  satisfaction  at 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  author  of  the  *  Conte9 
liioraux.'  The  sketch  of  this  lady  is  drawn  with  a  pencil 
nnusaal  to  our  author,  and  it  is  easy  to  perceive,  that  he 
.is  attempting  to  delineate  a  character  foreign  to  bis  con<» 
ceptions^ 

<  A  8tran|;erto  the  customs  of  Paris,  Madame  Necker  bad  none  of 
tbe  a<hcititious  graces  of  a  young  French  woman.  Neither  in  her 
ittanntr  nor  her  language  \va$  there  the  air  or  style  of  a  voroan  bred 
hi  tbe  school  of  the  world.  >Vilhout  taste  in  her  attire,  ease  in  her 
deportment,  or  ^tttactjoii  in  her  politeness,  her  wit,  like  her  coun- 
tenance, was  too  regularly  adjusted  to  be  graceful.  But  a  charm 
li»ore  vrorthy  of  \ktf\  ^  as  that  of  decency,  candour,  and  goo<lne8S. 
A  virtuous  education  and  the  studies  of  solitude  had  given  her  all 
those  advantaj^es  that  arise,  from  the  joint  influence  of  a  cultivaied 
mind  and  a.g6od  education.  Her  understanding  was  excellent;  bat 
ber  thoughts  were  often  confused  and  vague.  Instead  of  unfolding 
h^r 'ideas,  meditation  seemed  to  obscufe  them ;  by  exaggerating  she 
thought  to  enlarge  them;  to  explain  them,  she  lost  herself  in  ab«trac* 
tion  or  hyperboles.  $he  appeared  not  to  see  certain  objects' 
but  through  a  jnist  tl^ac  magnified  them  before  her  eyes ;  and 
thcM  heV  expressions  swelled  to  such  a  degree  that  her  emphasis 
WolAd.b)ive:  excited  laughter,  had  not  the  extent  of  her  talents  |)(<>en. 
known.  Taste  was  with  her  not  so  much  a  sentiroeiit  as  the 
resijdt  of  opinions  collected  and  transcribed  on  the  tablet  of  her 
Ittem^iy ;  and^  \^thout  citing  the  instances,  she  easily  discovered 
a6«r  wh^m  and  by  whom  her  judgment  was  formed*  In  the  art' 
oyf  writing  she  valtted  nothing  but  elevation,  majesty,  and  pomp*; 
and  the  authority  of  Thornasor  that  of  Buflbn,  was  to  her  taan  ar* 
tifjlie  of  faith.  She  inade  rectitude  and  justice  the  rule  <3i  her  con« 
duct;  and  even  the' amusements  in  which  she  wished  to  indvlge* 

'    -  " .     •      .  ' 

>  %  ;'i«i  r.Mi  ,1,      •,     ,    ..'      ,,  I,  f       ,      ,  /  ■  ■, 

■  ♦    "^        - .  .        . 

^    perh^  sh^  inihibcd  tliis  taste  frpia  oar  bittonaa  Gibbon,  daring  tH 
time  he  paid  h^t  «<lUrtue«  tu  her  ai  Laiuinne  ?    Eev, 
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liad  each  its  reason  and  its  method :— all  her  cares  were  tot  hef 
husband!' 

This,  from  such  a  writer,  is  praise  much  higher  than  evett. 
the  author  luniself  was  aware  of,  and  tends  considerably  to 
prove  the  truth  of  what  her  daughter  has  recent!/  advanced 
in  her  memoirs  of  her  father,  M.  Necker.  In  fact,  Madame 
JMecker's  moral  rectitude,  her  religion,  her  exalted  taste* 
and  her  conjugal  affection  were  of  a  nature  far  too  elevated 
to  be  understood,  much  less  described,  l>y  a  man  habituated 
only  to  the  taste  and  manners  of  courtezans.  He  has  indeed 
given  us  a  specimen  of  her  correctness  of  taste,  that  be 
could  never  comprehend,  and  condemns  her  for  rejecting, 
as  unworthy  of  a  dignified  style,  the  following  phrases: 
fnirc  ramout,  alter  voir  sfs  amourt,  prenez  voire  parti,  &c. 
&c.  '  Marmontel's  admission  of  such  expressions,  because 
they  may  have  crept  into  use  with  some  good  authors,  is  a 
proof  or  what  we  have  before  observed,  tnat  his  own  style 
is  often  marked  by  disgraceful  vulgarities  and  imbecilities 
that  characterize  a  corrupt  and  feeble  mind;  a  mind  unac- 
quainted with  science,  thai  never  could  have  attained  te  be 
member  of  the  Academy,  perpet,ual  secretary,  and  bistoris^* 
grapherof  France,  without  the  more  powerful. assistance  of 
court  and  female  intrigues.  To  thes£  indeed,  aad  toiiid 
unbounded  flattery  of  learned  men^  he  owes  both  ^b  fame 
and  fortune.  •'•' 

Necker  is  described,  we  believe,  with  truth;  a§  ^  kndwlng^ 
nothing  of  .the  world,  very  little  even  of  books,  superficiaTly 
and  vaguely  informed  of  what  did  not  concern  his  busthess, 
and  consequently  reserved  thatr  he  might  not  expose  him*;, 
self.  His  daughter  (now  the*  Baroness  de  Stael,)  *  t$t  juclr- 
guffois  une  amiable  ctourdic*  The  austere  protestant  virtues 
of  Necker  were  too  opposite  to  the  laxity  of  Marmontet 
C[ver  to  permit  a  mutual  sentiment  of  fricndsh4).  ThU 
circumstance,  together  with  Madame  M.'s  aversion  tQ  ^km 
fortunate  successor  of  her  friend  Turgot,  has  coMrsbnled 
to  make,  ibje;  author  discover  his  wTakniess.and  iidtionaMty> 
•  in  atteaiptiug  to  depreciate,  the  taknts^of  the  Nechersi*' 
because  tney ,  were  Swiss  and  not  French.  It  must  be  MIH^ 
fes3ed  indeed  timt  Necker  is  often  incompreb^nsiblyol^tfl^'' 
and  that  his  love  of  popular  apalau^- n^  less  tNrh^  bit 
inflexible  notions  of  impracticable  ju«rtice  and  hoftidt^it^P,* 
might  tend  in  ^ome  degree  to  acceleratq^  the  ruin  bf  tht 
Fiiench  governtnent. 

After  the  birth  of  th^ir.^econcl.  child  JVL.  and  Madame 
Marmontel  retired  to  take  the  couolfj  §ihiSt  ^t»  B|ioe^  pey 
IVfoutmorenCf,  aplace  >Thich  Rousseau  had  rendered TamcM^.  ^ 
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As  they  jtoqic  their  solitary  ^ralks  together  among  the  ^YrifH 
bf  chestnuts,  ^  It  is  here  (said  M.  to  his  wife)  that  Rous0eail 
ineditated  the  romance  of  Ililoise,  into  which  he  has  infused 
k>  ttioch  art  and  eloquence,  to  nbpart  to  vice  the  colooring 
•md  comblcxion  of  virtue/  This  just  observation  introduces 
k  Ibiig  discourse  oh  the  respeccivi^  merits  of  Rousseau  and 
Voltaire,  in  which  Madame  M,  m  common  with  most  wo- 
iaeVki  was  inclined  to  give  the  preference  to  Rousseau,  which 
bptnion^  from  a  feeling  more  honourable  to  the  gratitude  thati 
to  the  candour  of  our  author^  was  violently  combated  in  fa^ 
i^our  of  bin  eariy  pAtron  and  friend,  Voltaire;  The  vices 
iDf  Rouftseau  aire  painted  with  a  spirit  that  is  umisual  in  this 
^dvk  ;  and  although  nationality  and  personal  envy  are  evi- 
6ettt  in  the  sentiments  of  Marnmntel,  yet  his  character  qi^ 
this  most  dangei'ouB  and  most  insinuating  of  all  modem 
writers  is  strikingly  jUst>  and  well  worthy  the  attention  <:f 
those-who  still  adnriire  the  insidious  eloquence  of  tbe'pa^ 
of  Hehhe.  LeilrdMess,  vatiity,  ill-nature>  revenge^  and  mi 
l^atttude/are  the  leading  traits  of  Rousseau's  character  i 
jenloQsy  of  his  literary  reputation,  is  that  of  Voltaire  t  'thift 
tam«  thirst  of  pfaisc' and  of  fame  has  heen  the  tormeiitciF 
Ikoth  their  lives.*  Marrtionlers  censure  of  the  crimes  of  St. 
XVeux  and  JuUe>  Woidd  indeed  appear  somewhat  ungraceful^ 
ijid'he  not  Ingemioufly  confess  that  his  morality  springjs  from 
bis  present  condition,  and  th^t  he  has  acquired  juster  tiottonf 
since  he  has  been  a  father.  Independently  however'  6f  Hit 
pfthiality  of  M.  M.  we  have  othei*  and  more  solid 'reasons 'fdlr 
considering  the  writings  of  Voltaire  much-  less  inihrious  ti 
society  than  those  Of  Rousseaa,  The  former  address^' thfe 
judgment,  the  latter  the  feelings ;  the  impression  of  thteon^ 
«  momentary,  lliatof  the  other  more  permanent.  The  judg^- 
sment  may  be  governed  by  reason,  but  a  corrupted  beiiK 
Mill  mislead  the  judgment  and  overpower  reason.  Hehbe  the 
-^iKtlle  is  less  dangerous  than  Ifeloise:  the  "latter  bege6 
tJtootions  in*  the  heart  thatare  insensibly  converted  in  W  dutf- 
Vte  hlkbits;  the  former  only  disseminates  opinbns  whldh 
fhictoate  with  the  fashions  of  the  day.  Tiie  Puctlh  h 
iiis^itsUiigy  and  i*«fcept  in  France/ is  debarred  from -WvU 
^tbcuety  t  vtlehue  is  a  fascinating  prodticlibn,  and  foyjjisipartof 
4he  fttrniture  of  almost  every  lady's  bed  chamber.  Voltaire's 
"fclaspbeiiiies  against  religion  can  injure  none  but  their  aif- 
^ihor;  fc«t  Hbiissean's  unchristiari  impurity  mayriiin  inilKoQS : 
^e  effusions  of  theformerare  frknk:  and  supeHBcfal';  thoflte 
of  the  lattei*  more  close,  deep,  and  cpncealed;  thfe*  gi?ti(tis'<tf 
ihtt^ne^aspffesonly  to  tr  Witticism  Or  a*  Itidicroijs  inf^id^nt ;  *thst 
•f  the  tnbef,  'l»xiT*riiirn  the  mortfls  atidv^HrifeJples  W 
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4t0ciety«  In  short,  these  two  dazzling  bat  anperficial  wniex% 
have  divided  the  French  people  into  two  sects,  the  f6\\6w€fw 
of  Voltaire  and  those  of  Kousseau;  the  first  are  4e voted  iof 
the  acquisition  of  ksowledge  and  improvement  in  t!he  artr 
^nd  sciences,  which  are  held  in  contempt  by  the  second^  whor 
study  only  the  language,  who  ^ive  ^themselves  up  ip  Jiufsic^ 
^sensuality,  and  what,  of  seiitiment,  in  defiance  of  ribasoo,  is 
)>y  them  styled  pleasure.  Madame  Marmontel  is  a  foUowfc 
of  Rousseau,  and  hence  these  infamous  memoirs,  whicli  no 
doubt  flatter  her  vanity  at  being  the  relict  of  a  man  who 
.boasts of  his  gallantries,  magnified,  perhaps  multiplied,  by 
bis  feeble  imagination,  even  with  princesses ! !  This  is  the 
natural  effect  of  the  principles  of  the  citizen  of  Geneva. 

Some  academical  intrigues  for  the  election  of  membei;s, 
the  d^ath  and  eulogy  of  Thomas,  and  other  trifling  domestic 
affairs  fill  up  these  :pages.  Leaving  then  theauthor^s  memoirs 
pf  himself  to  the  oblivion  that  awaits  them,  we  turn  to  the 
yery  imperfect  sketches  of  political  transactions,  in  which 
the  historiographer  of  France,  like  spme  of  our  own  country,, 
does  pot  often  atslonish  as  with  the  extent  of  his  learnipgand 
depth  of  his  knowledge.  His  delineations  of  events  s^ldopi 
approach  to  a  meagre  oul;lin?^  and  even  that  incorrect ;  and 
bi^  colouring,  though  spjaringly  us^,  is  faded,  tasteless,  and 
confused.  He  presents  us  with  a  brief  view  of  the  ministerial 
arri^Ogements  for  ten  years  preceding  the  revolution,  ip  which 
it  appears  that  personal  antipathy  was  carried  to  a  deplorable 
length  aqioDg  those  place-bunting  ministers,  who  seem  to 
bav^  been  destitute  of  every  sentiment  of  patriotism  aod 
hpnor  in  tbeir  greedy  desire  of  salaries.  The  baleful  e^ei^ts 
.  ofcovetouspessand  personal  .enniity  between  slatesipen  ore 
not  unworthy  the  attention  of  British  leg\|lators.  ^ejcker 
'>aud  Lamoignoa  Malesherb(*s  appear  to  have  been  tlie 
only  two  honest  men :  but  their  measures  were  counteracted 
l^y  intrigue  and  perfidious  opposition,  until  the  weak  and 
v^iii  De  Brieone  was  made  minister  of  finance  in  1787 «-t^ 
The  character  of  De  Brienne  is  given  in  the  same  style  las 
is  usual  with  niost  of  the  French  painters^  that  is,  .by 
sh«^des  rather  i:apid,  than  lively  pr  distinct,  and  without  pne 
)ine  whancC'Our  judgment  can  trape  the  origin  of  virtue  pr 
vice.  This  happy  management  of  shades  ind^d.may  b|i$t 
suit  the  delineation  of  their  national  character,^  ^.hey  It^^ve 
hitheitp  b,ut  imperfectly  conceived,  still  less  exemplified^  .t|ve 
mht  line  which  constitutes  moral  .rectitude*'  Tlie,  porb^i4t 
.iof  Bfienne  is  sufficiently. charged  with  dark  sh^des^V?%7Pf 
which  we.  know  from  othejr  iV(fQri9(atipnto,be,||>vi.t  tob^&^jy^- 
ful;  btttihey  are  so  blended,  caf^(ufifi^^  4<uLia)iiar9M¥^i^s> 
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'  (ds  ft'^'ster  of  il^  art  wotild  saj^)  ttiat  (he  lilceness  U  ahnoft 
obliterated.;  Lite  Calonnej^  he  is  allowed  to  have  had  *-  tb«i 
light  and  lively  .wit  that  imposea  oil' the  liitiltitbde.  Na«. 
torally  subtle^  acciue^  andjjenetrating,  hfe  ti^Uhier  ivirfied  nk>r 
knew  to  conceal  bis  intention  of  being  ^d^  and  isd'ndler^  him!-' 
•elf  at  once  odious  by  bis  despotism,  and  contei^ptible  ibr 
his  instability.'  This  fcharactel-,  ho*«rev^r,  hasYio  preten*- 
l&OQs  either  to  impartiality  of  fidelity^  as  the  aecoimt  of  hi» 

EriVate  conduct  in  exiling  and  recaliingtheparli&tfent^andalk 
is  other  acts^  which  evince  ti  total  absence  of  *acutenessaii^ 
penetration^are  taken*  from  the  keeper  of  the  seiJs,  Lamoi^* 
ion,  whom  he  disgraced,  and  whocoYi^eqnently  became  Ills' 
most  determined  enemy.  The  author,  therefore^  recites  facl» 
'  (real  or  supposed,)  which  shew  either  the  impropriety  of  fait 
epithets  of  acuteness,  applied  to  Brienne>  or  his  own  in>CipB«« 
city  to  be  an  historian.  Brienne  indeed  mislakingly  served 
the  views  of  the  republicans,  by  insisting  on  tt>e«up*eme 
and  sovereign  power  of  the  monarch,  and  by  exhibiting  royalty 
in  its  most  imperious  and  disgusting  attitude.  L^n^oignon^ 
besides  opposing  Brienne,  became  also  extremely  onpopolar 
by  destroying^  the  power  of  the  court  of  inquests,  aconii^ksr 
of  which,  D^primenil,  had  the  audacity  to  address  the  kittg, 
when  seated  in  the  parliament  of  Paris,  and  regains  him  tb 
convoke  the  states-general  early  in  the  ensuing  ye^r.  Ittf^ 
deed  the  ministers  of  bis  christian  majesty  were^enviolis 
of  each  other,  and  jealous  only  of  their  places,  to  pre- 
^rve  which  they  directed  all  their  measures,  indiffisreifit  to 
the  fiate  of  the  nation ;  and  the  weak  but  weH-fncati* 
ing  monarch  fol!()wed  implicitly  the  instruction  given 
him  by  every  minister  of  the  day,  without  possessing 
judgment  to  perceive  their  selfish  and  personal  vie^,  or 
discrimination  to  modify  or  unite  their  incoherent  plant. 
Brienne,  opposed,  despised,  and  pressed  for  want  of  meney, 
was  obliged  to  acknowledge  bis  incapacity,  aa<)  resign  nis 
place  to  Meeker  in  August,  1788,  iRiter  disburlhening  the 
treasury  of  ^,(XX)  livres  (83SL  ^.  6d.  ^terlin^.)  I/ariQs 
this  time  the  province  of  Dauphiny  had. raised  trie  standard 

*  of  liberty,  and  Brittany  had  ^nt  fift^-four  deputies  to  de- 
"nounce  €6  the   kine  the  iniquities  of  th^  Lit  de  Justke,* 

*  Tlie  return  of  Nefcker  re-astal>Kshed  the  finances,  aYid' as 
crrct  .of  the  council,  after  a  few  weeks,  oljliteraied^  the 

'  disgrace  of  a  bankruptcy.  Brienne  sunk  into  contempt,. 
^  but  Lamolgnon,  '  in  Wboui'the  king  lost  a  good  rtiiniiter,* 
.jiXi4  the  state  a  good*  citizen,  as  beiiig  .his  accomplice,  \n*- 

curred  the  public  hatred^  and  dieil  in  exile  of  a  broken  k^k^ 

tnMay^  1789/    '         '    ^  '  '  '     ' 
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'  Ybe^ttQibor  r^codnts  among  the  c»ti0e»of  tb^  l^v6lulioft^ 
iWeatample^  Atncrics^  Ure  vicinity  oC  JBn^iid,  iUji^tij^. 


•  English  works  on  the  literary 

piinciiiat  fowBsu    These  consideratiouS  joined  ,witU  tbc./ey^ 

deiit  ifhbecitily  of  tbe.king^  aodthe  unlimited  licentiQu^ness,^ 

of  every  cinss  in  the  coaimuaity,  which  M.  M.  is  too  .liberal 

to-  coQsider  evea  t  po)iticaI|  much  less  a  mornl  evil,  reiiderect 

the  salutary  efFort^  of  Necker  abortive ;  and  what  our  authG^i^ 

'«wry  delteately  calls  Necker's  '  gratitude  to  the. people/  thai; 

kr,bir  Vanity  in  consequence  of  being  TeCftlJed  by  theijx  iV9ijl 

«36fle,'anrfof  some  inomentary  effosigna  of  popular  applausei 

blinded  liim  to  the  iutrigtie)^  and  plans  of*  a  seditious  audblood- 

thirsly' faction,  supported  by  Orleans  and  Mirabeau.  It  19  a  fee-i 

ble:df^^k>g^y  for  Nt^cker'sassemblingthe  stt^te^^gencrat,  without 

koowtng'  the  private  sei;itinient8  df  the  principal  leadeifT. 

^**ha*  he  had  witncs^^ed  the  fate  of  jt^ie  cabinet  ^f  Nf  Aurepasj; 

Md  it  is  n6  lesB  a  poor  excuse  for  the  cHme^  of  thc'natipp^ 

to  SBV>  f  tbnt  sooie  men  of  the  o^ur^  of  j^gcri^jhad  preme'cjN 

tftteq.  ^he  revolution  ;  but  tl)Qt  the  Kreficb  it^tign'^  thar  tb^ 

comuiiHi  people,  had  consented  lo  this  bamiroir^,'  im^iousL 

9Rid  saerifegious  plot;  is  what  nobody  wlU  dare  to  supports 

l!hi^'nhaiber  and  very  existence  of  fruch  ixionaters  are  alone 

i«Hicieni  to  cov^r  a  nation  with  infamy  to  the  latest  poste;,- 

rity*;  and  there  is  perhaps  no  qther  country  la  Europe,  where 

similar  atrocities  would  be  ao  deUberateiy  p^petraied,  or 

eveo^tbtiught  of  without  borror>  unless  ^very  sentiuiept  of 

christiatrity  had  been  fyj  centuries   completely  eradicated, 

.The  folbwing  anecdote  bfttbe  electoral  assemhlj  will  shew  the 

-wisdom  of  theae  soci^t^s^  if  tbey  may  be  so  culled,  long 

b^f^^e  thedays  of  Hobespi«rre« 

\  Speaking  of  the  9urrDunclin|  wall  and  gates  of  Parisi  that  were 
denounced  as  an  iuclosure  6i  wt  wild  beasts  rather  tlian  for  men^ 
^  Have  seen«  (said  one  of  the  orators)  yesi  citizens,  I  ha«^  seeifat 
the  gate  of  St.  Victori  on  one  of  the  pilluv^  in  sculpt^e^  willyott  ^ 
Deliev^  it }  I  have  seen  the  enortnous  head  of  a  liot)>  bis  niMith|pEip- 
tiig  and  vomidng  chains,' with  Which  he  threatens  the  passeogprf^  iM 
lipossibfeto  imagine  a  mono  frightful  emblem  of  .despoti^ri^  and 
ijfireiy  V^  Tk^  orator  bimsalf  imitated  the  rosiring  of  « lioiu  -  Xhe 
wbol^audiance  was  poved;  and  (,   who  so-  pften  p^sfcfl.-thr^vgb: 


^  *■  XtiBiHnXhy  of  inqoirf.  if  MBM  of  tHeaie  might  not  U  rt lidercd  lttf>»ervient 
to' ihe  overthrow  of  .tbp  present  tyranny,  etpeciailr  by  eirtcndin|  tngtM 
uteratare  an^  facllitatttig  4he  •c^tiuitwft  of  thsEiig&h  laagtaiaie  oatbMiMK 

Afp.  Vol.  B.  kfc  .  ./" 
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tlMil^OB  of  %u  Vi€U)r,  was  liittonishea  (hat  thi»  bomUs  iatge  la# 
nut  struck  me/  .,.<.• 

Mdrmontel'i*  liialbfcue  with  Chatnfdrt,  m  which  tbe  latter . 
ioiS^tded  the  wliole  plad  of  tbe  r^volotiotit  we  conmder  a» 
one  of  those  pn^hecies  not  less  freqaept  in  Frroce  tliM  in* 
otbier  couotries^  where  the  author  proiQiilgateshr^predtciions 
99y^.iJjeBrs alter  tlieevents have  happened;  dor^oetthecon*^' 
jecture  that  Chanifort  terininaied  bis  existence  by  suicide 
appear  more  donbttuL    U  is  ejitremely  probi^ej  b^wever^ 
tq^t  avarice>  hot  only  io  the  case  of .  ChamiEbri^  wbo  WMiled 
apeosionof  eo^OOOlivres^  (S53l«  6v^^  stesbiig)  hot  wiiliaU  ' 
the  more  viol^ot  revoIuti9nists.j  was  »  moce  sawerfiii  •tiixi^*' 
Itt^jeventbaa  ambition.    We  caa  readily  oeUeve  t<K>ibat 
the  domiaeeriog  locmapity  of  ihtt  lawyers,  aod  the  hatred  af 
tiie  iuferioiT'ciergy  lowar<u  jtbe  bishops,  oaigbt  faciUt*le  llie 
propagation  of  .revolutionary  doctrines;  and  a  laree  nmnber, 
of  the  nobles  loo  might  be  seduced  by  the  spirit  of  Kberty  aod 
independeuoei  or  by  ambitious  views,  to  incline  to  .the  |>i|rtv 
of  the  people,^ here  we  are  told,  they '  expected  tp  be  Aanorci^ 
(strange  idea !)  distinguishectj  and  elevated  to  the   first  eii)t< 
ployments/    That  these  revolutionists  iud  not  a  single  idea 
a(;ratipnal  liberty,  oor  the  apirit  of  loleration,  appears  from 
th(:U  fbronbg  blaok-lis^  of  alL^bose  whooeopiaioiis  Were' 
inimical  to  their  .desolating  views, .  It  is  at  ttnsponod  tiuil' 
Keckf^r^s  cooducjt  bacoiues  repreliensihle.    VVheo  askadbgr' 
Malouetdi  if  he  had  any  plan  of  detonce  against  ti|e  »tfiacka 
lyith  i^bicb  tiie  throne  was  menaced,  he  replied  in  iboneea* 
ttye,    iThen  said  ft'iialouet,  all  is  lost! .  If  Nicker  was  imlly 
cbfiync(ed  of  the  reality  of  the  plans  of  tbe  oeiwpimtot^,' 
lie  must  himself  have,  been  infatuated  with  their  prinoiptes } 
if  he  were  not,ocGording  to  various  statements,  tberfe  can  be' 
zio  apology  offered  for  his  deplorable  weakness  and  j^ssiUa-  * 
nlmity  io  not  executing  signal  justice  on*  the  eki«ft,  Who** 
openly  avowed  their  abject  of  overturning  the  gov^irnment 
and  moniircliyy  and  of  erecting  what  tliey  called  a  repuMic^ 
but  of  tbe  true  principles  of  which  th^y  hadno  oonceptiott. 
Indeed  these  wretches  'only  in  destroying  IbundeasciO' 
tbqr  relentless  thoughts;'  and  happy  would  H  be  forJiumfr- 
nity,  if  the  /  foul  deedsi^  and  *  detestable  memmrs  of  the 
l£ench  revolutionists,'  could  be  blotted  for. ^^'er  lv«>u|- the 
annuls  of  munkind. 

,Ojur  Wstoriographer,  in  eonnnon  -with  afltheTIAidiiral  pW- 
plc.  in-  Prar)(?e,  deliver*  up  >the-"Crael  fofl&ansftom'MarseiUea 
to  "the  universal  execration  of  posterity,  for  'beiilg=rtHp^irf»*  < 
snons  took,  fas  thirsty  af  i#ocid  asrgreMy'of  phmiAeV  tbfti 
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tD^er  tlie  direction  of  a  most  ferocious  and  avatiGioai  f«cti(Nii 
per|ietrQted  tb^  ruin  df  their  governDaeaiand  countnrj.ibM 
&(ler wards  these  MarseilIoi$,  under  the  cottlmitad  of  &OMr 
t>arte.  deliberately  butbheired  10/)06  vomenAnd  children  4fl 
the  mc  St.  tionore,  oear  the  church  of  Su  Roabe.  Vak ' 
following  is  M.  M.'s  statemeut  of  the  firat  acU  of  vud^ft^iil 
Paris, 

^  Tm  of  di^  Mgcm^  StirkihdU  baviiig  t)^n  ^t  ^  tile pHsdA 
bf  tb/b  AbMye,  it  wtis  la  leta  than  two  faotird  besieged  by  90^06 
laaii,  aad  thfe  ptkomn  canHed  off  fh  triumpfa.    Ife^t  day  a  deputa^ 
tiofi.froai  tUi  dtsperab  body  of  reVdatkynistI  aitiVed  at  YarteHlM^ . 
nvitbaa  addrtM  tt  the  National  Assembiy«  hi  which  they  stated 
that  tbeta  two  unfortnwte  ^timl  of  Htspaiism  hail  tilwn  dra^grf^ 
from  their  confinement.     The  anewet  of  the  prissidem  ^oaJurM 
ibem  tojnvoke  thie  clemency  of  the  Ung,  wdare<|aesaNl  that  tbH  inhat  - 
Ibitants  of  Paris  might  iromedhitely  return  agato  io  their  duty*    Th# 
inoby  instigated  by  ilome  individuals^  becain^^fnrtMu^;*  tbaaaMMabt^is^ 
telf  was  agitated  by  springs unkndtvti  tp,  it ;  a]^41l».it»  namey a^  wit 
the  people  wetie  roused  ;  by  the  people  it  wis  gQf^rned.    Such  ha> 
beM  the  meiihini^m  of  the  tevoliition/ 

.  Qf  ibia  mechanism  we  iito  aee  nolhin^  but  the  ellKscte  $  of 
tbeaeci!^  spriogf^  ecMBmunicated  iDotioti,  impelKng  "foi^i 
filo*.  ht  haa  b^D  totdljr  ailtot :  yet  Uu^de  self-^Vident  dtttumi 
atanrffft  tte  what  the  ikiMorio^rapber  of  Frantfc  Has  left  th^ ' 
IvLOild  bjr  vay  of  a  history  1  He  baa  oeitber  recdrded*  waf 
aevf  faQU>  nor  placed  thos^  already  known'  in  a  new  point 
of  vi^r^  WMt  ia  there  onit  of  bis  designs  (faprts  natari,  tiM 
forma  m  eottplete  outlines  Those  who  woatd*Stody  the  triM 
li^ail^^lef  of  the  f  cencb^  should  read  the  pbarisaical  ndidroa* 
Df  the  asaembly  to  tfa^  king,  dictated  by  Mir«beatt>  WkKT  I* 
Ihuafainily  cbaraoteriicd : '  a  tiian  gifted  by  natom  iritU  dl 
the  laienta  of  a  tribune;  of  a  hasty  temper>  but  Jto^lliaiithl 
bia  ti^ootaa  fi^ry  in  bis  paastons; 'aMe  16  feresBe  tbil 
pradominant  ophaioni  and  diligent  to  ootron^  that  he  m%M' 
ikpffwr  to  lead  H ;  faint-hearted^  but  strong-faeaded,  and  aomf^> 
iunea  fbailess  from  iaapndende ;  corrupt  in  the  ejttrehiie,  aiii 
boasting  that  be  was  ao.  IHshooored  from  his  youth  bf 
the  most  shameful  vioes>  he  attached  no  vaiiie  to  boffOTi  joiU 
iyfOalcttlating  that  a  dmn^enms  man  was  ntH  ^  be  d«spMi 
uvea  in  r^nmring  hbnself  contemptibfej  and  rasoivad  Uf  dttA 
fema  with  the  iiateem  attscbad  «^  morals,  if  he  couI4  aM* 
teed  in  obtdiding  that  which  is  acqoired  by  gneat  calentabai 
I^UM  fanntdabfe.' 

M:  tbe  et^nclumm  of  thi»  work>  i$fe  taahi  that  Uatmoi^ttit, 
after  the  ioth  of  August,  179^,  retired  with  hii  finailj  t^  i 
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ftnatl  cottage  and  garden  in  the  hamlet  of  Ablovile  in   ^(jf- 
feiihdy>  when  hcetoployed  himself  in  the  education  of  his 
ctitfdreD,  for  whom  he  wrote  these  obscene  memoirs,  ^hich 
he^ooniesses,  with  Madame  dc  Stael^  are  no  more  'ihana 
bust/    From  his  di^erent  lectures  and  notes  he  also  composr 
ed -a  Treatise  on  Grammar^  Logic,  Metaphysics^  and  Morais, 
ivhich  it  is  proposed  to  publish.     In  1707  he  was  elected  at 
^vreuxv   in.  the  department  of  the  £ure/  to  the   iegidia- 
i^ve  body,  cUargec}  with  the   defence, of  the   catboUc  re* 
J4gion«  wUi<:h^  it  shoaild  be  understood,  he  perfonned^  but 
If^  a  very  weak  though  prudent  speech,  called  here  '  Opi- 
INon  of.  Marmontel  on  the  free  exercise  of  public  wor- 
ship/ that  occupies  forty  pages.    Named  to  the  oouiicU 
'of  aucient9>  he  lived   at   raris  with  the  most  distinguished 
members,  until  his    department  being  one  of  those  whose 
election   was  declared   null,  he  again  sought  refnge  in  his 
Tural  retreat,  whcre^  he  escaped  the  deportation^  that  J>efeU 
ihe  greater  part  of  his  friends-     On  the  31st  December^  17itffc 
he  died  of  au  apoplexy,  and  was  buriecl  in .  hi^  o|yi>  garden j 
by- the  ministers  of  the  catdolic  reJigioo,  leaving  s^  widow 
^d  tlu'ee  sous  almost  unprovided  (or. 
^  .,,Qnr  readers  will  doubtless  have  formed  a  sufficient! jcptradt 
Jkoovledgeofthe  characteo  of  Marmonle),  and  the  m^ritJBor 
•bis  work,  from,  the  extracts  aad  observations  we  have  already 
ipada^  aodwe  shall  take  our  leave  with  a  single  coocludiog 
l2lli;^*rvatijQzu  It  is  perhaps* the  only  work  of  its  kiody  ia  wbicn 
ihe.QUtbor  never  even  alludes,  eitlicr  directly  or  indireplly, 
to  a  nation  of  divine  powcr^  or  of  a  sentiment  of  religioo,  and 
IDwVthich'he  has  given  s^  example  hitherto. deemed  afanost 
MnppSAihle  ibj;iman,  of  the  mast  perfect  indijferentisme.  Not- 
jKitbs^tandiog  that  hewxptcibrtbeinstruotioji  of  |iischildreib 
Jkaat,Jbf,bad  witnessed  such  yicissiiudeii^f  life,  the  massacre 
l^f/ptmy  of  his  friends,  rapine  and  murdor,  publi^;  Atid  pari- 
IfMtsk.  uot  A  svIIabW.has  he  uttered  reh^ive  to  religion,  pr<i- 
j^d^uce,  f>T.  the  gr^tiJovenw  of  tlie  universe  !  Indeed  hi^ 
l^ble  djBfenoe.of  the  lihei  t  v  of  public  worship  is  evidently  the 
fieojductlon  ,of  a.  mind  habituated  .to  consider  ^11  uoUonsqf 
£^d{m4(>tf  religion  as  only  fit  for  theamofementof  the  p^r 
ta4  (Vulgar,  Most  devoutly  is  it  to  bevwislied,  that^  iii.|3»tiuif, 
]£c  agteipaory  of  jail  iocli  writers  of  indecent  sclf-usemouai 
^Hplj^.hl^  other  suii^es^  be  irrevqcably  stigniati^.jbf 
jBHolie-infiamy.  »..•,: 

Two  more  volumes  of  the  posthuinpus  works  ^f  tkis>a|i?of 
^feiust  puWi^tedy  cQUtainirig  a- History  of  tbe.Rqgfbcy-of 
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..  ^ 
Abt.  IX.-— 0  Soldado  Lusitano.     The  Portuguese  Sol^iieg^ 
,    Published  by  Autlwritif^     8ib.   Lisboii.     UojaL  Piloting  • 
Office.     18*04.  ...^ 

SO  long;  has  the  martial  apirit  oF  the  Portuguese  lain  dor* 
mant/that  one  is  apt  to  suspect  a  woi'k  entitled  *  tbe  Portu- 
guese Soldier/   to   be   intended   as  a  burlesque  upon  tverf 
thing  tnilitarv-.    But  the  author  in  reality  has  here  collected  . 
and  published  an  account  of  all  the  grand  acfaieTement^  of 
the  military  heroes  of  Portugal;  for  the  purpose  of  xtmfhti^ 
bis  degenerate  countryman,  by  reminding  them 'of  the  gnUan> 
try  of  their  ancestors:  these  heroes,  however,  bcctipy  no  veir  ' 
important  niches  in  the  Temple  of  Fame;  and  the  names  <{f 
few  of  them  will  ever  have  reached  the  eard  of  an  fingtish 
reader.     They  are,  for  instance,   the_  Count   Henriq^uei^ 
Alphonso  r.  Saocho  I.  Duarte  Pacheco  Per^ira,  Francis  cT 
Ahneida,  Paulde  Lima,  (the  Portuguese   Hercules)  Joli^ 
de  Castro,  John  de  Mascarenhie,  the  father  of  Portuguese 
heroism,  who  with  600  soldiers  resisted  an  army  of  4O,0O0 
Turks,  John  I.  Nnifo  Alvarez  Pereira,  John   iV.  (Duke  of 
BragaozaO  Philip  de  Vilhena,  Marianna  d'  Alencastrd,  An-' 
toniode  Saldanha,  Simon  da  Costa,  atid  Michael  de  Sonsa; 
However  praise*worthy  the  author's  intentions'  may  bfe,*his 
^ime,  it  is  to  be   feared,  miffht  have  be^n  tnore  ^rofita!ri^ 
employed.    The  verses  of  Tyrtajus  might  ^xcitdhef  fiivk 
valottroftheenthfasiasticond  uncivilized  Laceda^mbhians^but 
in  these  smoother  times,  and  sunk  as  the  Portuspuese  natioA 
now  is  in  effeminacy  and  indolence,  thete  isbut  liltleoli^iiiiti 
that  its  energies  'should  be  restored  by  any  esrertioil,  l^ast 
of  nil  by  the  hortatory  effusions  that  proceed  from  the  garret 
of  an  author.     When  Portugal  was  invaded  by  the  SpattiM 
troops  in  180i,  the  prince  regent  addressed  a  oeclunttioh  t6 
his  subjects,  couched  in  magnificent  language,  exVortiri^ 
^at  nation  '  which  could  resist  the  Romans,  conquer  Asis^ 
|nal(e  great  discoveries  by  sea,  shake  off  a  torergu  sceptre, 
and   recover  and  maintain  her  independence,  tA  recal' tib 
mind  ♦he    honorable  annals  of  her  history/    The  event 
sliewed  how  vain  are  such  admonitions,  even  from  the  Wioutft 
of  a  sovereign.    I'hese  sounding  words  were  indeed  secbn<Wt 
by  some  faint  show  of  resistance,  and  backed  bv  a  sdbstd^ 
Yroin  England;  bat  the  safe  and  useful  science  o\  i^etreat  iViS 
the  only  branch  of  the  art  of  war  that  was  practised  by  ttte 
^mies  of  Portugal.  ..,  :  I 

But  what  can  be  expected  in  a  country,  where  the  niili* 
tary  establishments  are  on  such  a  wretched  footing  ?  It  is 
wli  kwwa  that  ia  most  c»tbolic  countries^  '^urticul'arU'.in 
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Spain  and  Porti]j|;ftL  there  is  not  a  province,  IqwDj  faridi^ 
ispreyen  ap  iqflivipa^lf  who  has  not  each^4irtehtriiliiii 
PT  aogelj  tp.  fvbaiah^f^coinmeDds  himi^raDd  tiis  qofu 
^nis;  a  custoni  vhiQli  very  much  xesembles,  and  najr 
M^94>lj>  ^"^  copied  fum  the  JUtfrea  find  J>il  Penates  of  tha 
K^mt^at  IpUife  manner  every  legiment  pots- itself  uaiai 
th§  proteciion  of  i^e  pf  these  supernatural  guardiana,  s^ 
jEheir  devotion  pr.  aji^aclinient  dictaies^  This  saint  is  duly 
f^tf^red  in  the  register-book  of  the  r^iqentj  and  reoeivea 
'prpmotion  aopordipg  io  his  merit.  We  have  somewhera 
$p^  a  certificate  signed  and .  presented  tp^he  present  queefi 
}fy  the  maior  pf  a  regiment  of  infantry^  recommending  St. 
^Dihpny^  th^  patron  pf  the  regiment^  in  which  be  then  \»tt^ 
captaia'st  commissions  to  her  majestyi  as  every  way  deserritog 
^erioyal  attentioQ^  and  soliciting  fpr  him  Ihepiap^  pf^ 
grega^c  major.* 

.  *  Don  Heresies  Antonio  Carlos  Luiz  Joseph  M  *^  de 
A***  e  Ar*'**  4e  Ma»**  H»**,  NoU^anof 
)l^  fJAJe^ty's  lIop^Mdj,  Knight  of  the  sacwl  Order  of  8U 
^ohn  of  Jerusalemi  and  of*  the  moat  illustrioos  military  Order 
pf  Christ,  Lorfi  of  the  district*  and  Towns  of  M  *  ♦  *  ^ 
and  t  *  *  ♦.  Meditary  Alcaide  Mor  of  the  city  of  !•♦•, 
Upd  infijpr  of  the  ragimeot  of  infantry  of  the  city  of  L**^]| 
ifi  this  ^.ipodom  of  Alg^rm,  fqr  her.  Most  Fatthftil  Majestyj, 
whom  Qfc^T  long  pieseive^  &c.£(rC,k.o. 
'^  f  I  ^ttei^t  an(El><qertify#  to  all  who  shall  see  these  prftsefltff^ 
iporit^B  out  by  my  cpHunand^  and  signed  at  the  bottom  witl^ 
9S  :^^8^  ipuovalj  with  tb^  broad  seal  of- my  armsj  ^lose  by 
|Dy  naid  sjgaatuce  and  a  little  to  the  -left  of  it, 

'^Tba(.  having  read  o^er  and  perused  attentively  all  the 
papers,  note-;boQk9>  ^nd  registers  of  our  regim^nt^  ever 
fjpce  its  first  for^iat'^n,  and  baying  carefalLy  copied  out  oC 
iji^  said  papery  every  thing  relating  to  tlie  ahpytprMtted  SU 
Ambon Yj  it  is  de  vetbo  adverium  what follpws hese^y  Ipr  the 
truth  of  ubich  1  re^er  to  the  said  boo^ii(0d  pap^,  iodge4 
Jq  the  ftfchivfs  of  our  regiment*   ■         :    •  : 

^IfliaJ  pn  the  24th  pf  January,  1688,  by  order  ofhi^ 
)ktapsly  Pon  Pedro  tlie  Second,  <whDTp  Godtiajfin  glory) 
^n^4m^p  li^gent.of  the  Kint^iosn.  of  l^oriagali.  directed 
\fii  tjbe  Viceroy  of  this  Kiagrlpm  of  Algarve,  waaSt.  Anthony 

E4  as  fi^  private  scitdier  in  this!  regimeni  of  infantry,  of 
f  yrheQ  ii.V^  first  formedy  by  «oiamantl  of  the  same 
s  i  and  ot  a^eb  enlistment  of  St.  Anthony  there  was  a 


f,  ^.n^^mftmttvv  oftcei  of  wj  nuilc»  tM^wtte  m  ia  fhUtt^  SttikrtbS'm 
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fBgister  formed*  which  now.ezisU  in  the  first  volame  of 
the  register  book  of  the  legioieat^  fo).  I4S»  ve(.  m4 
wha«tQ  he  gave  {or  his  ecutton  and  «ttrety*  the  queen  of 
Mgeie,  who  became  answerable  that  be  wofiM  eotdesert  hii 
COMMITS^  but  behaTe  always  like  a  good  soldier  in  theve^* 
meat  I  and  thus  did  the  saint  cqntmue  to  seirve  and  do  duty 
a$  a  private  in  the  regiment,  tiil  September  the  l?tb^  ]633« 
oo  which  day  the  same  Prince  Regent  became  King  of 
Poctogal^  by  the  decease  of  his  brother  Don  Affonvo^lhe 
Si  jcth  ;  and  on  the  same  da^  his  Majesty  promoted  St.  An- 
thony to  the  rankofCaptam  in  the  regunentj  for  bavingi 
«  short  time  before^  valiantly  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
delachment  of  the  regimeiU,  which  was  marching  from: 
Janimeuha  to  the  garrison  of  01iyeni:a,  both  in  the  proviocd 
of  the  Alent^o^  and  beat  off  a  strong  body  of  CastiUians^ 
lour  times  the  nomber  of  said  detachmentt  which  body  hml 
t^eq.set  m  ambush  for  them,  wich  the  intention  of  carrying 
iliem  all  prisoners  to  Bad^yos,  the  ermmy  having,  by  tlieir 
<piea^  obtained  infermaliou  of  their  march*- 
•  ^  I  do  farther  xertify,  that  in  all  tlie  above  papers  and  ve^ 
gjslefs^  there  is  not  any  note  of  St.  Antlnmy  ^ot'bad  beha« 
▼io«r  or  irjoegularity^  committad  by  hiair  aad  ofi  all  th# 
.  above-Biention^  aecounts,  1  hold  him  most  worthy  aiwl 
deserving  of  the  rank  of  Aggregate  Major  to  our  regimenili 
and  ofevery  other  honour,  grace  or  (k^oar,  her  Majesty 
ahall  be  graciouslv  pleased  to  bestow  upoD'him.  In  iiksiiU 
mony  whereof,  1  nave  hereto  signed  my  nainci  tbia  ^5Ai 
day  of  Marcli«  of  the  year  of  our  i^ord  JesQs  Christ,  1777^*- 

.  It  wooU  he  seperfittoos  to  remark  that  the  pi(^is  majo# 
who  waaso  strenuous  in  his  recommendation  of  the  saint^  id 
ihe  pr^udieeofabraveaad  deserving  Hibernian  oficei*,  acted 
as  steward  for  his  inirisibic  brother-officer,  and  regularlv 
iecdved  hfs  appotntitenfs,  which  were  understood  to  iS 
applied  to  chantMt  purposes.    One  k  apt  to  look'  u{Voo  U^e 


*  'The  mttiipdi  oTmni^tisgtKr  w»y  «Sfii(n,Aiii  Portugal  Is  t(M)y  4i<^er- 
ent  fapm  vr  Imt  uh  frudi^e^  in  Esgltod  i  fuh  of  xlif  pn>v|i|«ff  it!  ^^ Mi'xtitA 
districts,  an4  th«  ctril  iti«£i$tritc  of  ever^  (tf^i^  ^.  obAJ^,  tp  -fmaaii  4(te 
•ttiiiber  of  recruiti  «|lott€a  Ma^  Wh«peirer  catlej  apQ9'ti/gi)vt<n»in^iitf  oojl 
AwOi  TCcmiOi  miiir  b«  tlM  mpw  of  imtrduiiiU,  if  jdcsioeu;  paUM$,  Uboafcrti  Vlok 
&c.  ijibatiit«Dfi  of  tfiMt  rtaifict  7 '^4  furiserbrxhc  M^a^i^Ak^^  tos?  feitfriib^ 
er  other  foSlci^nt  i»erMn>M  iiia4e  retponuble  (ot  cacii  recmitj  tliac  lie  «)iOuLd  IM* 
^sre  ««11,  |Uidi|ot4f4crt  hitcolounif  und  if  be  4id,  tlmtp^rtoti  vtf  obTlgcdf* 
jind  i^otiiev  man  t»>t«r|r€.m  hi*  pl4ce»  ibc  w1i{>m  ht  mm  alto  to  Ue  aniwera^. 
Thus,  in  the  tis^t.  Sainl  AAUnMif  a/knt  %y»,V\fgim>l!i»ry  Hit  liiirhmt^, 
m  bfiDg  the  most  r<5ip«nlibU  p«ikonJi«  cMikiiiffei  leaaswer  Ibtlus  gtiotl  Uttkw 
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fibiove  a^ a  cfiri^fratXirpr'bnt  16  What ext^iH mny  wcHofc  ciirrj 
pur  belief  in  reviewing  the  ^ctiofi^  of  an*ignoratit  and  super-* 
^titious  people,  the  slaves  of  a  pri(?st-ridden  female  ? 

fnthe  year  lijO,  after  an  unsuccessful  expedition,  which* 
was  undertaken  by  the  Portuguese  adniinislratiop  of  Qoa,.' 
^igainst  a  neighbouring  tribe  otthe  Mahrattas,  the  command- 
ing officer,  on  being;  tried  for  misconduct,  pleaded  that  St,' 
Francis  Xavier  of  ^the  Indies,  and  "St.  Anthony  of  Lisbon, 
had  received  the  royal  coinmission  as  captain-general  of  the 
fSxpeditioUj  and  that  tkcy  conscouently  ought  to  be  called 
before  the  -court,  as  answerable  tor  the  failure  of  the  opefa- 
"^ons.  This  was  made  to  appear  to  the  satisfaction  m  tlie 
ponrt-martial,  the  excuse  was  admitted,  and  the  culprit  de, 
0ared  not  guilty. 

How  much  the  military  eslablishmeot  of  the  country  we 

*   fure  ifeatjng  of  was  neglected  in  the  two  jpreceding  reigns, 

will  be  strikingly  exemplified  by  the  correspondence  between 

ihe  secretary  ot  «tate  of  the  late  king,  and  ilie  ambassadorg 

of  their  Christian  and  Catholic  Majesties,  immediately  before 

the  brea{iing  put  of  the  war  in  176*}.  .This  extraordinary 

'    «tate-paper  contains  a  confession  of  vyeakness  which  is  rarely 

io  be  fouqd  in  the  annals'of  nations.    '  It  is  well  T^nown  to 

all  the  world,*  savs  Don  Lewis  de  Cunha,  in  his  ofecial  note 

to  thp  Spanish  minister,  '  that  PortugcJ  is  destitute  of  offi-. . 

cers  able  to  command  its  armies,   s^nd   that  Iiis   Faithful 

rnajesly  ha$  lately  invited  over   Loi*d  Tyrawley,  together 

•with  several  English  ofilcers^  sjud  of  oth^r  palious^  to  exer- 

pise  his  troops,'  &c,  &c. 

The  prince  regent,  howpver,  has  In  a  ^cat  measure  libe- 
rated liimself  from  the  .ihackles  in  which  the  poliqy  of  a 
f elfish ,  pfi^stjiopd  had    held    his  predecessor!,  and  among 
many  othei  ?al{it^ry  regulations,  has  spared  no  pains  to  ame- 
liorate the  ?tate*pf  hi^iirmy.  The  improvements  within  these 
fliree  ypar§  havebeeq  very  considerable.     Lisbon-  Can  now' 
poast  1 0,000  spldiers,  a^  wpll  clothed*  appointed;  and  di^ci^ 
plined  as  pur  own  guards,     Hovy  theyVouIjj  conduct  them- 
selves if  brought  befbrp  an  eiiemyi  remain's  yet  to  be  proved  j 
they  have  at-  sUi  ^v^is  been  already  of  great  service  to  the 
police  of  their  po^ntryi  in  jclfaflilg*  the  CfipiUi|  of  those 
'^warm$  of  assu^sini?  wi^u  which  i|^  Yi^9  lately  infested,  and  ia 
/    |>u(')ing  a  Qtop  to  Uiqse-  nrgbtly  miirders,  which  a  few  years 
'     ago  were  the  dWrad^  of^Lisbpn,^  Jijii;  ]yhic|i  ajie^now  un^ 
^    ^^eardjSf/  "^^Ib'^hp  gr^escntftiitQ  pf,JEijrb^ 
I     ik^S^^P^^^^^  fitnation,^  and  internal  condition  pf  a  state  lik^ 
'    Portugal,  must,  we  fear/  render  aR  exettioa  ^d  all  PPPPii: 
*-  ^lonyaiijV  -*-^^'^-'^-'--^  • ^^  ^" -  ^^  -^    Tf  ^ 
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.  Abt*  X.'^CampeyA  Works  (cantinuedfrom  our  Appendix  (0 
vol.  III.  jp.  50i;* 

THE  works  of  Carapcr  are  now.  too  wdl  known  iaEu<*> 
rope  to  require  any  particular  analysis;  and  the  only  new 
article  in  these  volumes  is  the  memoirs  of  the  life  of  this  in* 
dastrious  anatomist,  a  detailed  account  of  which  has  already 
been  given.  We  shall  therefore  briefly  notice  their  con-, 
tents^  after  observing  that  every  thing  of  importance  to  natural 
bistory  has  been  translated  into  English  in  a  quarto  volume 
iome  years  since.  The  firat  volume  isoccupied  with  memoirs 
pf  the  anthor,  anatomical  description  and  natural  history  of 
the  orang«outang,  double-horned '  rhinorceros^  and  rein* 
deer;  and  concludes  with  conjectures  on  the  petrifactions 
found  in  St.  Peter's  mountain  near  Maestricht.  These  fossil . 
fQbstances  consisted  principally  of  the  jaws  and  vertebr®  of 
fishes. 

Volume  11.  is  more  miscellaneous  and  fanciful,  if  we  ex« 
cept  the  anatomical  description  and  natural  history  of  the  mala 
elephant.  Our  knowledge  of  this  species  of  anunals  will  be 
complete  when  C«vier  publishes  his  directions  of  the  female, 
and  pis  observations  on  the  characteriitic  difference  of  sex* 
The  anatomist  and  his  assistants  spent  40  days  in  dissecting 
the  female  elephant  ;hat  died  iu  the  menagerie  oftheimperiu 
museum  at  Paris,  ami  have  made  drawings  of  the  ditferent  ap* 
pearanccs  in  HO  plates,  so  that  the  physical  structure  of  this 
most  powerful  &nd  sagacious  animal  may  now  be  tolerably 
well  understood. 

To  the  question  proposed  by  the  Bataviarl  Society,  ^To 
explain  the  physical  rea^n  why  man  is  more  subject  todia* 
eases  than  the  other  animals/**  &c.  we  might  have  er« 
pected  a  much  more  physical  answer/ ootwitihstandingtht 
ap[)robation  bestowed  upon  it.  The  author  divides  '  all 
civil  society  into  fdur  classes :  Isl,  the  poor;  (Sd^therichi 
id,  artists  and  men  of  learning;  4th,  ecclesiastics/  Bj 
ecclesiastics  be  of  course  means  friars  and  nuns,  a  class  fery 
fortunatjely  unknown  in  this  country^  otlierwise  it  is  to  fac 
hoped  he  would  nothavemade  any  distinctions  between  minis- 
tei^  of  the  gospel  and  literary  men .  He  then  treats  of  tl>c  difie*' 
rent  kinds  gf  food^  climate,  temperance/and  improvemeet  of 
medicine^;  of  the  diseases  common  to  man  and  animals^ 
/disease  of  the  poor^  rich^  artists  and  literary  men,  and 
ecclesiastics;  the  latter  he  accuses  of  excessive  incontinence 
la  tlie1|:.  unnatural  condition  of  life  (celibacy),  which  fs  pr$;ma* 
turely  terminated  by  Uie  diseases  attendant  upon  it.  Tl|is  i^ 
father  ^  ^is^ei-tatio)}  OQ  itie  i)»ettm  of  pres^ viag  hea)^  of 
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muLotdingdiieaae)  than  a  direct  answer  to  the  iSocietj's  t^neif 
lion  on  the  cause  of  the  ielative4i«eases  in  man  auif  brutes^ 
We  fear  that  the  author  has  been  no  more  successful  thaa 
his.  predecessors  in  assigning  an  nneqtiivdcal  eaqse  of  tl'i^ 
^  origin-  and  colour  of  negroes*'  Camper's  imagination  mighl 
be  pleased  with  the  solacism  of  callmg  a  white  man  a  white 
negro ;  but  this  will  not  establish  his  claim  to  much  deptbt  of 
^^;ment  and  accarate  research,  not  extend  the  limits  of  our 
physical  knowledge.    The  supposition  that  the  colour  of 
nqprocs,  (a  word  of  which  the  author  seemi  to  have  forgotten 
the  derivation) '  is  occasioned  by  a  coloured  membrane  below 
the  epMermcs,  and  that  v^nm  this  membrane  is  not  coloured^ 
then  it  is  a  white  negro/  leceives  but  little  support  from  the 
wbaervatjon  of  '  cicatrices  even  on  the  skin  of  the  fairest 
iHHnen  being  more  whke  than  the  other  partsy  in  conse* 
^aence  of  the  destruction*  of  this  coloured  membrane/    It 
Hould  be  more  just  as  well  as  more  philosophical  to  aiicrilM: 
the  whiteness  of  cicatrices  to  a  change  of  structure  and  ten4 
lion  in  the  skin,  and  its  consequent  power  of  reflecting  light» 
than  to  the  absence  of  any  supposed  coloured  membruie* 
The  siui,  it  isjnstly  observed,  is  not  the  euuse  of  blackness 
ia  tlie  skin :  bat  jF  the  sun  is  not/ the  excess  of  temperature 
wiay ;  and  exceirive  heat  and  cold,  by  their  direct  action  or 
feaction,  may  iaducv  an  extraordinary  secretion  of  bilcj  and 
loajrry  il«  or  rather  foree  it  through  thewhole  vascular  system 
•o  as  to  ptoduoe  yellowness,  as  in  jaundice,  which  terminated 
in  blackoess«.  Blackness  thus  jproduced  Would  require,  even  id 
temperate  climates,  with  all  these  concomitant  circumstances, 
aeveral  generatteos  before  it  could  be  totally  eradicated.    The 
aaponacaeoua  nalove  of  the  bile  will  also  account  for  the 
ttBctuoDS  snbitaooa  that  collects  on  the  skin  of  negroes^  an^ 
iiedmirablf  adapted  to  pTeserve  it  from  the  scorching  rays 
of  -a  tropical  sun,  or  the  piiiching  cold  of  the  polar  snows^^ 
#8  bbckaess  prevails  in  both  regions.    This  volume  also  con- 
'  tains  some  observations  on  the  dugon  of  Botfbn>  Sirena  Isr^ 
Mrtioja  of  iinnmis,  and  the  Sirena  of  Mt.  Ellis.  '    '^ 

;  in.  the  third  andtast  i^lnme,  thereat^  Afnr  lesson^  on 
^^aootics :  the  first,  on  the  principal  sanguiferous  Vessels  of 
hoaied  cattle ;  second,  on  tM  stomachs,  liver,  sbleen,  kc. 
thisdi  nuninatton  of  perfect  and  imperfect  animars ;  fourth^ 
lustory,symptoms,.a»d  onne  of  epizootics;  advantages  of 
the  inoculation  of  epizootics ;  pulmonary  worms,  tumors  iit 
caJhpes,fl&c.  withmiscdlaneonsreniarkson  the  general  pV^si4 
oloey  of  animals.  An  ^  essay  on  the  physiciu  education  oS 
ohiktien/  is  much  more  inters Hing  to  the  natural  feeiir^^ 
.^thoMgb  Aosb .  more  ffe^nfiitly  discussed    h;f  pvd&non^ 
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Tbe  antbor  ridicules  sUl  tho  jmrnerojos  arts  of  qiisclcs^  tboir 

EreteDsions  to  the  art  oi  Cg,lUviLdi^f{ot  art  pf  begetting 
eautiful  childreoj  and  all  iae  grossly  indelicnte  jargon 
^boQt  procre^tioDj  8cc^  90Qm  of  which  hat  been  '  done  into 
]BngIUb/  ID  a  work>  on  '  diet  and  regimeo.'  This  Essay  is 
liot'tbe  least  iiuportaDt  of  bis  workd,  aod  we  are  particuUrly 
pleased  With  (he  delioacy  of  his^aotier^  as  well  as  with  tbt 
general  justneM  of  his  observations*  Under  the  heads  of 
^  necessary  care  of  new  boya  children,  food,  instroctioo^ 
and  natural  defects  of  childreib'  ^^  many,  jodicioas,  though 
Hot  always  original,  remarks.  The  author  s '  discourses/rea^ 
at  the  Academy  of  Design,  on  the  vn^nner  in  which  tbe  differ 
a«m  passions  are  represented  on  the  countenance/  shewmuoh 
laccurate  anatomical  observation ;  but  we  think  bim  rather 
inechanical,  and  confined  too  much  to  particular  or  locd 
motions,  and  to  the  primary  action  of  tlte  muiscles,  to  givt 
a  faithful  outline  of  all  the  psusions  of  the  bumon  mind.  It 
^ustbe  confessed  indeed,  tliat  be  is  infinitely  more  ^eorreot 
^an  Le  Bruq  (  but  there  still  seems  something  wanting  to  lb# 
>]emonstri^tion  and  character^  both  exterBal  and  internal,  of 
the  passions,  whi<)|fi  interest  society  more  perhaps  than  anr 
Other  subjeipt,  and  in  the  proper  management  of  wbidh 
/consists  all  human  happiness,  'Two  diacourses  on  tbe 
(analogy  that  exists  between  tbestructure  of  the  h4maii  body^ 
and  that  of  quadrupeds,  birds,  and  fislies/  would  be  of  some 
practical  utilitv^  were  we  oot  s^ill  move  jgnprantl  of  tbe  feal 
character  of  these  aqimals^  than  we  are  of  hnman  nature. 

The  author's  essay,  '  on  physical  beauty*  or  the  beauty  of 
forms,'  attempts  to  set  aside  our  respect  for  Greciaxi  taste, 
pmd  the  admirable  works  of  tbe  Athemans,  by  aUegiog  thss 
.alftbeir  principles  of  design  are  arbitrary^  that  all  our  jdea»#f 
beauty  or  figure  are  merely  imaginary^  the  result  of  cnatoni  a&d 
ihepommon  consei^f  of  ages;  aod  that  ouriespect  or  admira- 
tion pf  tb^  Greciai^  models  is  nothing  more  than  the  efTeds 
of  early  prejudice.  We  do  not  perceive  that  the  auttior^s  ae- 
Ipiaintance  with  toe  best  Greek  ]»iorks  is  sQAcient  to  give 
]b,im  the  means  of  passing  a  faii;  judgment ;  but  rathcjr  that 
be  has  been  misleo  by  the  taste  of  the  Freaeh  sehooU  whifh 
be  endeaviM^s  to  sanction  by  citing  Eo^isb  authors,  on  taaie 
isnd  beautyl  It  is  easier  to  rej^pt  opinions  thaa  to  advaftoe 
pew  and  more  just  oneS;f.and.ouf  .author  has  bieeil  ^stiU  less 
succesfful  in  the  latter  case  than  jbhe.forn^r,  We^aqs.  eei^ 
tainty  no  great  admirers  of  tliose  preposterous  pieoe«  of  M0m, 

?>lac6d  upon  pedestals  in  public  places^  which  •  aie  chiselled 
fito  human  shape,  but  left  perfectly .naked^  A  situatitts^ia-^ 
icpmpatfbli^  i^Uke  vv^tb  numan  life^  and  the  dccoium  of  ct«ff 
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societjr;  but  there  are  others  envelpped  in  a  natural  drapery> 
(for,  with  Mr. Camper's  and  all  the  lAversbF nudity's  permis^ 
•iiodi,  it  is  quite  as  natural  to  weaf  clothes,' as  it  is  to  eat  food,) 
the  grace,  and  energy  of  which  evince  a  consonancy  with 
feature,'  a\id  the  laws  of  the  anhnal  economy,  too  powerful 
to  be  merely-arbitrary,  or  dependent  on  the  custom  of  civF- 
lized  nations.  It  is  no  proof  of  our  own  Superior  knowledge 
to  despise  that  of  the  ancients,  nor  is  it  advantageous  to  the 
progress  of  the  arts  and  sdences,  servilely  to  follow  their 
lootpaths,  at  an  immeasurable  distance.  Perhaps,  indeed,  the 
tothororiginalty  meant  the  sketch  as  a  jeu  c/'e^prtV,' rather 
than  t  serious  essay  on  the  principles  of  physical  be'kntv. 
'  Some  miscellaneous  observations  on  the  American  toad,  the- 
eroakrag  of  frogs,  and  the  structure  of  the  bones  of  birds^ 
conclude  this  work,' which  will  perhaps  indemnify  but  very 
*fi^  readers  for  their  labour  and  expence.  The  author  s 
Indastryin  dtssectlrig/ and  his  acbteness  in  observing  the 
kiatufe  \Etnd  structure*  of  the  diflerent  parts  of  the  anima) 
fraroewe  generally  acknowledged ;  but  he  is  too  fond  of 
making  theories,  too  fancifdl  iU  his  specultftibns,  and  too 
eftsiiy  satisfied  whh  his'owti  notions,  to  lay  the  fonndatioa 
of  any  thing  permanent  in  ^ci^nee.  He  ll  i16l  quite  a  dogr 
Biakist,  but  he  is  too  precipitnte  in  a'ddignrng'causes  ihade* 
(jaate  to  the  ends.  The  laudable  zeal  virhich  he  mahifeste^ 
in  pnr)suit  of  his  inquiries;  and  in  his  endeavours  to  ameliorate 
the  condition 'oF  man  by  annihilating  diseasd^^  or  in  mitigat* 
4ng  them  by  means  of  inoculation;  8ce,  mu^t  place  his  name 
on  the  honourable  list  of  fViends  and  benefactors  of  tb<t 
human  race. 


«q* 


Art.  Xt. — Dcscriptiondcs  Alptt  Grecques  et  Cotiiennes,  ftt. 
By  J.  F.  Albanis  Beaumont.  2  Fo/s.  Ato.  Paris.  1804', 
Imported  by  Deconchy. 

THIS  author  does  not  await  the  judgment  of  th^  publfc 
«wilh^the  trembling  anstiety  of  a  tyro.  He  has  Already  To^ 
the  bashftihiess  otintfodnction,  and  appeared  above  the  ho- 
»tteoiif  ef  titei^ture,  successively  as  a  traveller  m  the  Rho^- 
*i^n,  the  Maritime,  and  the  Leopontine  Alps.  To  complete 
^■hlA^piefture  bf  these  back-bones  of  Europe,  there  remained 
'4mijf€Pt  him  to  describe  the  two  chains  of  mountains  which 
■^«wnA^ 'Savoy  under  the  name  of  the  Gretian  andCottiaJi 
Alps.  It  will  probably  excite  some  degree  of  surprise  ih  th<i 
^tAdft^f  oor  readers,  tiow  the  GTi4k  ^//)t  contrived  to  get 
^etti«4i^  expatrinted,  tfnd  eondemaed  td  a  residency  aiqijl 
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the  ^barbarous  Gauls.  But  ft  appears  that  this  was  one  of 
(he  exploit's  of  Hercules,  who  left  behind  him  these  tracer 
of  bis  nation  in  his  passage  tlarough  Savoy.  Antoninus  a( 
fcasl  says  in  his  Itinerary,  *  jilpes  GraiasUb  Hercute  Thebani^ 
Sictas  osiehdimus,'  and  Pliny  seems  to  be  of  the  same  opi- 
nion. ,  Notbit)g>,  however,  is  more  uncertain'  than  the  ety*^ 
tnology  of  names,  and  it  is  probable  that  when  the  mythp* 
logy  of  the  ancients  is  compelled  to  furnish  an  account  of 
the  origin  of  the'  appellation  of  places,  as  is  the  never-fkiliog 
practice  of  the  Roman  writers,  the  dtory  was  full  as  oflei^t 
made  to  suit  the  name,  as  the  name  to  suit  the  story,  ^ 

M.  Beaumont,  has  recourse  to  another  most  ticklisl^,  but 
from  its  very  uncertainty,  convenient  source  of  derivation^' 
and  he  exhibits  in  his  first  chapter,  a  combat  between  the 
Grecian,  the  Roman,  and  the  Celtic  tongues,  tor  the  honour  o| 
Affording. the  generic  name  of  the  mountains  of  which  bi 
treats^  Like  a  trae  Celt,  he  adheres  to  the  lan^age  ofbi«  ' 
ancestors,  and  not  only  decidesthe  appellation  ot  Alpstob^ve. 
originated  from  M  and  Pen,  signitying  yet  in  tlie  CelUw 
Ale  dialect,  other  summits^  but  would  •  draw  froan  the  sam# 
source  the  Komaii  name  of  Jove. 
'   After  a  good  deal  more  etymol^ical  discussion,  the  autbot 

Koceeds  to  take  an  historical  view  of  the  nations  who  hava 
habited  and  overrun  his  native  hills,  Having  through  two 
chapters  performed  the  partof  the  historian,  he  favours  us  in 
tile  two  next  with  various  observations  on  population,  tnBXk^ 
nets,  views,  and  roiads.  The  four  remaining  chapters  of  th« 
first  volume  are  devoted  to  the  consideration  ^f  the  aatlqui* 
tiei  of  Savoy,  in  which  many  particulars  are  noted  likely 
to  arrest,* and  worthy  to  retain  the  attention  of  tlie  anti- 
quary. He  will  there  find  numerous  details  of  the  Roman  kb- 
scriptions,  monuments,  and  medals,  which  hare^een  obsesved' 
in  tnis  district.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  select  any  of  these 
•  as  peculiarly  worthy  of  the  reader's  attention.  They  all  rise 
to  a  certain  respectability,  which  is  not  likely  to  be  U$ppii^ 
illustrated  by  qnotntion.*  The  author's  style,  boweVery  ja 
like  that  of  a  man  who  ha?  written  a  goofl  deal^  free,  easy^ 
and  not  destitute  of  a  moderate  share  of  harmony  and'  elei- 
gance ;  and  he  ivho  shall  be  satisfied  by  the  histoiictJl  or. 
antiquarian  detr.lU  will  not  find  his  attention  rudely  iyiih*> 
drawn  'to  the  asperities  of  compositian,  or  bis  iSatiaifactioR 
'  interVtipted  by  unhappy  efforts  at  metaphor,  or  tlie  g^udiues^^ 
of  nnlasleful  cifrnament.  '  * 

la  the  second  Volume,  the  author  proiceeds  in  thp  first 
plaQe  to  give  an  account  of  the  different  governments  Ujadtr 
tv^hich  •Aliobrosia  has  «.tisted,   and  of  the  origin,  laws,  an4 
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form  of  government  of  the  Fraaci*    tie  tr^ets  thete  feiidl^ 
ous  marauders  to  PaQiioDin,  wbich^  670  yearn  after  tbs^ 
birib  of  Christ,  tlW  abandoned  for  the  more  mvitidg  mo«i 
rasses  of  Batavia.     Either  not  finding  that  QOUDtrjr  to  tfaeir ' 
taste,  or  the  swords  of  the  Komaas  beijng  jei.loo  noiBetoiia 
or^  too  sharp  to  permit  the    progress  of  their  barfaannnr ' 
neighbours,  they  wandered  about  like  the  Israelites  in  thd  - 
desari^  a^d  like  that  stiff-necked  genenUion  U»g  not  fofe<« 
ieeing^or  not  believing  their  future  griJidetir  aad  pi^aeperi^^  : 
After  an  hundred  and  fifty  rear?  from  their  leaving  tlM;  laM  - 
of  Paononia,  they  obtained^  according  to  M.  BeiHimotit^  sc* 
lecond  Canaan  on  the  western  banks  of  the  Rhioe.    We  6cf*. 
Hot  doubt  that  the  comparison  might  be  yet  farther  extendedj 
and  that  the  minute  inquirec  would  discover  that  in  SDUie  ixy*  ' 
Stances  at  least,  they  left  fevT  of  the  ancient  inbabitaats  to  : 
Mneniiber  or  reproach  their  conduct*   Proving  fakhful  alliaa 
of  the  Romans^  ilrey  possessed  themselves  or  Gaul  as  a  ie« 
ward  of  their  serviceS|  and  for  soaie  timci  relaiiied  maoy  v«a^ 
liges  of  a  free  government.  •         ,    .,  ►,* 

Further  on  we  observe  some  discussioa  qoncernii^  Ibe  fea^ 
daT  establishments,  whicb  contains  nothing  very  pariicukr*. 
We  have  the  great  and  the  small  lords  and  theirjslavie% 
with  their.gradual  emancipation  by  \be  various  causes  asaaUfr-  • 
given,  and  loo  well  known  to  be  repeated,  jbere.    Tbeie  ftJ^  . 
lows  in  this  place  a  description  of  Savoy,  'witb  varipus-topoA  ' 
graphical  and  historical  notices.  The  author,  witb  hb  waatsdl 
fove  of  etymology,  cannot  pass  this  part  of  hia  a(u*ktrithoa^  ^ 
some  inquiry  regarding  the  derivaxion  of  the  word  Savoy^  ' 
which,  according  to  bim,  was  anciently  Sabaudia*    la  trc 
iitlteenth  cbsipter,the  author  proceeds  to  Geneva,  fonnfirly  • 
possession  of  the  Dukes  of  Savoy,  but  afterwards,  by  itsoira 
exertions^  a  free,  and  we  believe,  a  happy  couatry*    ^ever 
were  the  exhilarating  and  animating  eneeta  of  a  ratioaalli'* 
berty^  more  pleasingly  illustrated  than  ia  the  energy  and  * 
activity  displayed  by  this  little  spot,  scarcely  visible  in  the  ' 
map  of  Europe,  and  wholly  incons^rabie  in  negard  ta  itf 
power  and  political  influence.    Yet  no  people  can,  ia  {)ro«i 
portion  to  their  numbers  produce  more  illn^trious  jfasA  m^.  \ 
merou.^  examples  of  distinguished  eminence^  add  more  for* 
tunate  efforts  in  all  the  branchesof  philosophy  a^dlilerature..^ 
SucblKTwever  is  thethirscof  power  that slimmatestlie greater 
poteoiates  of  Europe^  aod  so  aniali  is  the  contro^I  tw  tbey  ^' 
pow  mutually  exercise,  that  this  little  territory  fol^a  a  di^f 
seg^ded  prctuberaace  of  ib0  overgrowar  aad  fimmdaUe  eia^ 
pine  of  ih^  French.  . .  -     '■ 

Xh«  ^eipaii^ei  aS  tbe  yfjaoie  iaemplo]^  in  tl»  dtlaiF^af  ' 
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Wlliit  llie  autlior  styles  the  staiistteal  acooiQttt  of  SavoJ)  of  tt» 
popirifttida^  extent,  and  the  manners  of  its  inhabitimts.  These 
civeiimstanoeB  are  undoubtedly  Terv  carious  and  int^sting^ 
and'  will. not  faii  to  afford  considerable  amosemeiit  to  the 
reader  as  weU  as  instructbn.  From  the  title  of  the  work^ 
'  ADeacriptioaof  tbeGreekand  Ck>tiiaa  Alpfs/  we  should^, 
hotrerer,  have  expected  something  different^  and  we  aotually 
look  up  the  book  with  .a  convictioo  of  meeting  a  minerald«* 

Eiealaad  geological  view  of  these  mbantains>  which  would 
ave  piioved,  we  doubt  not,  a  very  fertile  subjlect  for  hta 
dkcnsskm.  But  there  is  very  little  and  slight  reference  ta 
such  particulars^,  and  the  work  would  have  oeen  better  de* 
signated  by  the  second  part  of  the  title.  M.  Beaumont  ia 
a^t  only  a  very  voluminous  author,  who  would  have  ranked 
high  al  Ike  table  of  that  bookseller  who  was  accustomed  to 
rate  his  authors  b^r  the  number  of  volumes  they  had  writtej!, 
but  has  turned  his  thoughts  to  education,  and  eonldbuted 
hia  Aare  to  the  kistrnction  of  the  present  amiable  Duke  of 
Giqrnceslef.  Formerly  intbesenrice  of  the  King  of  Sav^ 
dmia^  he  was  removed'into  that  of  the  British  royal  family^ 
and  so  courtly  w«re  the  faabits>which  he  had  learned  in  the  , 
matoiona  of  prince|,  tbi|t  he  now  bends  the  knee  and  uttens 
the  doe  tribute «4tf  flatsery  before  the*  imperial  shrine  of  Na» 
pcJeoa  the  Firsts  to  whom,  then:  yet  unrobed  in  purple^  the 
deserijption  of  the  Alps  is  dedicated.  lu  the  course  of  eigh* 
teen  )iaes,  we  hear  >of  the  brilliant  exploits^  the  dangers,  the 
astottiaUiag  victotieb^  the  wisdom,  and  the  courage  of  the 
General  ^rst  Consul^  and  of  tbeAfftrr/y  which  he  has^ven^ 
and  tiui  proipirity  which  he  has  caused  to  the  mountaiaeers 
of  S«vay«  Ia  an  ^advertisemeiit/ which  ts  very  well  written, 
we  me^  with  many  and  unnecessary  apologies  for  the  j^o* 
doetion  of  this  perfofttiance,  for  the  pubtioation  of  which, 
aAer  M^  M.  Beaumont  is  able  to  find  op  better  reason  thaa 
the  duty  which  every  man  owes  to  the  country  which  gave 
him  birth*  Prompted  by*  this  holy  spirit  of  patriotiam,  he 
would  persuade  us  that  it  is  at  this  moment  that  he  makes 
thcsaclrificeof  his  self4o^e  to  biscoaaftrv  and  fellow-^ti- 
zena,  with  the  utmost  unconcern  for  himself,  and  without  one 
Simmering  spark  of  unextingubhed  vanity. 

A?iT,  Xih—ManrnQriti  dc  M.  Neckcr,  pubtihpnr  $a  FiUe.  * 

M^w^aeriftB  of  AL  NtcUr,  published  hy  hi$  Dmufkcr.  8m, 

'    .   Qeneva*    180s5.    imported  hy  De  Bofte. 

IT  is  ^QMmoa  aenuTk  witb  those  who  have  fmpb^ed 

their  lucubrations  on  the  phsenomena  of  the  human  mua^ 

th^^ati  kka  or  recoUect^  perception,  4s  notso  defiinie  and 
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sent  to  the  sensed.    Sometbirig  analogous  to  tllis  mi^'  __ 
^terved  in  the  perception  ot  moral  or  political  Xrimk^^ 
the  mental  eye.    When  these  are  the  resnit  of  actual  phSa* 
Tttions  on  the  Dcene  of  bdman  life  which  is  passing  hktoreiiifl 
-when  they  are  holden  forth,  aa  il  were,  to  ,otir  tiew  b^  par^ 
ticnlar  incidents  and  real,  occnrtence^,  they  are  stiimpedF 
upon  the  mind  with* a  Tividnessond  a  Tigonr  li^hicb  Are^t^ 
irain  sought  for  when  the  sceofe  is  gone  bv/and  die  pereep« 
tion  is  only  recalled  by"  the  memory.      Whatever  trucb^ 
therefore^  strikes  us  strongly,  ough^  not  to  he  suffered  to 
fprow  weak  and  to  fade  away  till  occasion  calls  For  its  reprd« 
Suction  ;  but  should  be  described  while  the  first  impressiott 
remains  fresh  upon  the  mind.  Accorditigly^  that  which  gives 
«Talue  to  the  gleanings  of  the  port-folios  of  tbiaking  ipen', 
U,  that  in  sucli  collections  we  bate    their  sentlmenb^  if 
tK>t  couqbed  in  studied  phrases^  at  leasts  warm  from  the 
Ivain*     The  present  publication  is  nearly  of  this  hainre; 
lieing  a  collection  of  detached  thoughts  on  various  subjecis: 
found  among  the  papers  of  the  late  M.  Keeker,  pubyshifd 
.  by  his  ^rviving  daughter,  Mad:  de  Sfsiel,  vrith'  an  intr6ttnc- 
%Dry  sketch  of  his  private  life  and  cfeAfac;ter. '  Whoever  httj 
read  the  romance  of  Belpbine/knoWs  with  ivhat  ef%atit 
enthusiasm  Mad.  deStael  has  the  poSrcrof  expressiii^' ter 
%hou|;hts ;  and  thik  edthusidsm,  as  might  be  expecti^d,  10^ 
nothing  of  its  warmth  when  stimol'at^d,  as  it  here  ip;'bV  tiivi 
veineraUon  and  regret.    But,  s      -* »  • «  •  j-i  1^- *i*  »     ^i 
vre  conld  have  wished,. instead  < 
for  a  few  more  of  those  little  traits  i 
open  to  our  view  the  inner  man.*   Every  one  has  bis  wekk"^ 
iresses,  nor  are  even  finaad^ers  anti  pf^mi^^  netnpt  frota 
the  Liyt  of  humanity,  although,  placed  as  they  ai-e,  ^t  a  diM*^ 
tance  from  vdgar  eyes,  and  condemned  to  dwell'  in'  decen- 
cies, they  may  be  better  abie  than  others  to  dissemble  or 
conceal  them.  ^ 

Iinl  SUl/teif  .,  '  ^ 

'Cieeam  vulnus  faabes,  ted  lato  balMus  aarcy 
*         PraHegiU  ^  •  - 

But  when  death  has  closed  their  career,  4  desiiie'tiatiirtiny 
vises  to  cbaw  aside  the  eourt-TCil,  and  to.iiii^ect  tK^  beiart. 
]^or  is  this  curiosity  either  absurd  or  useless :  for  that  admi- 
:httion  will  aWays  be  imperfect  which  U  founded  tofei*^^  on 

fnblic  deportment ;  and  the  more  nicely  ifien  ter^lSiiize  tli^ 
earts  oftitbers,  the  better  judges  wifrthe^be''*f  thehr  o^vd. 
It  mnrt  be  owned,  that  to  expect  the*  ftftt  rt^teende  bf  Ihii 
ttfrioslt^fromnear  rel^tiQiMw6uld  lteiiiu^eiM)nWfiV'  itA^d 
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iBrnere  ITiere  are  many  unfavourable  traits  lb  fee  disclosed,  tfc^. 
sacrifice  of  the  feelings  which  such  a  disclosure  must  occa- 
mn,  were  hardly  to  he  desired".  Yet  still  \ve  may  regret  th6 
necessity  which  renders  tlxpse  who  have  most  opportunities 
cf  discerning  ihe  little  foibles  whiclj  mark  the  char iicter, 
Ijpast  able  to  delineate  them.  *      •  *  .      a 

^  The  pohticar course  of  M.  Necfcer  was  so  interwoven  with 
ihe  public  hi«tory  of  France,  that  it  becomes  a  very  interest- 
iug  subject  of  iiiqiiii:y.  Mad.  de  Stael  promises  at  some 
fiilure  period  to  publish  the  particular^  of  it.  At  present^ 
iBhe  merely  sketches  out  the  principal  events  pf  hi§  ccVreer. 

Jritjioui  entering  very  deeply  into  views  and  motives.     Afie\ 
escribing  his  second  call  to  administration  in  i?8S/sh4 
adds :    ,  . 

'.  ^  It  seems  lobe  already  acknowledged,  by  all  wf>o  tiave 
studied  the  conduct  and  the  writings  of  M.  Necker,  .that  he 
never.fipr  a  single  instant  had  an  idea  of  making  a  revolatioii 
in  France.  Theoretically,  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  best  social 
^fder  for  a  great  slate  is  a  limited  monarchy,  such  aVth^t  of 
Which  England  aiTords  an  example.  This  sentiment  predo* 
tninates  in  all  bis  writings ;  and,  I  think  nobody,' whatever  bo 
hi3  political  tenets,  pan  ^eny  that  the  love  of  order  and  ot 
liberty  reigns  in  them  withthe  united  force  of  wisdom  6| 
mind  and  elevation  of  soul.  But  the  political  opinions  of  my 
fatiier  :were,  like  himself^  wholly  submitted  to  mprality. 
I^e'bad  duties  toward  the  king  as  his  minister.  He  feared 
Ver^  much  the  consequences  of  finy  pubHc  couimolionj 
lynich  ntight  endanger  the  repose  ana  the  lives  of  menj 
iind,  if  as  a  statesman,  in  the  vulgar  acceptation  of  that  word, 
be  be  in  any,  point  reprehensible,  it  is  for  being  as  scrupu- 
lous about  the  means  as  about  the  end,  and  for  making  mq« 
rality  to  consist,  0ot  puly  in  the  object  proposed,  but  in  tho 
road  taken  to  arriv^  at  it.  With  such  ideas  could  he  have 
prevailed  on  himseU,  as  minister  to  the  king,  to  became  the 
instrument  of  ^.revolution  which  was  to  overturn  the 
throne?  Without  doubt  be  loved  liberty.  Where  is  ihe^ 
man  of  genius  and  of  chanik'ter  who  does  not?  But  duty 
always  appealed  to  him  still  more  celestial,  in  her  origin 
than' th«  roost  nol^le  earthly  sentiments;  and  tbe  most  imperi- 
ous in  the  list  of  duties  are  those  which  bind  us  individually.-. 
for  the  uioreour  jelutions  ejctend'themselves,  th^  leas  preci*^ 
is  the  obligiilioa,' 

To  these  remarks  we  jn^y  addf,  that  it  is  indisputably  thi 

part  of  every  one  ijo  withdraw  himself  speedily  fjom>.sitttt* 

tJDii^epjoioing  ^ujtieau  which  it^  bis  opinion  clash  with  Ijff 

duties  as  amember  of  civil  society.  We  are  willing,  hbweVer. 
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to  believe  it  to  h^ve  been  the  wish  of  Mr.  Neckier  to  tuf^cl 

the  dignity  of  the  throne  oa  its  only  (irm  foupclatipo— jixtic^ 
and  the  happiness  of  the  people.  But  the  fabric,  bad  bei^ua 
to  totter,  even  before  he  came  into  power.  The  public  imD4 
bad  long  brooded  in  gloomy  irritation  over  tiieir  frievancav^ 
and  ^without  a  steady  concurrence  of  all  ra^ks^ -and  a  spici^ 
of  decision  as  well  as  benevolence  in  the  supreme  bea^  it 
was  not  in  any  ministerial  arm  to  defer  the  fated  ^nlpsion^ 
We  shall  now  take  our  leave  of  this  prefatory  piece  of  biogprar 

V  pby«  observing^  that  as  a  tribute  of  filial  altectbn,  it js.  wriu 
ten  with  all  the  animation  that  might  be  expected  fros^  the 
author  of  Delphiknej^  but  as  an  acjcount  of  Mr.  Necker's  pfi-- 
vate  life  and  chaf^cler,  it  wan t^  discrimination.  Mad.  ds 
Sta^l  promises  at  some  future  time  to  gfve  a  complete  ac« 
count  of  ber  father's  public  as  well  as  private  life^  and  to 
publish  a  collection  of  bis  letters  to  h^  friends.  The  iaUc% 
tf  selected  with  judgment,  cannot  fail  to  be  interestiag.    - 

Of  the  numerous  little  posthumous  piecescoatained  iiii  tbe 
present  volume,  the  editor  informs  us,  that  the  greater  part 
were  composed. in  the  winter  which  immedilaie^  preceded 
the  author's  death,  and  that  the  rest  (one  only  excepted)  w<rt 
'  Written  during  the  two  last  years  of  his  life.  In  these  man o« 
^scripts  such  a  cana  duhia  is  spread  before  us  that  one  choice 
IS  bewildered.  To  all,,  however,  one  remark  is  applicable : 
it  is  astonishing,  that  a  man  bred  up  to  commerce,  •and  tbe 
petty  details  of  business,  .should  have  acquired  such  geoeral 
and  extensive  views,  as  shane forth  in  all  his  w^tiag^.  It  is 
to  observation  of  Burke,*  that  men  mncli  conversant  in 
office  are  rarely  minds  of  remarkable  enlargement,,  tbeii 
babits  of  office  being  apt  to  give  them  a  tui;u  to  think  the 
substance  of  business  not  to  be  much  more  impprtaot  thfui 
the  forms  in  which  it  is  conducted.  M..  Necker  seems  t0 
bave  surmounted  this  difficulty  \  nay,  he  seeoistohave  gooa 
farther,  and  to  have  added  to  an  enlarged  undertStanding,.  a 

^  brilliant  imagination  and  a  feeling  heart,  Hii^dyudsterjiist^ 
observes,  that  the  line  of  life  which  he  followed  lor  twepty- 
£ve  years  was  not  much  calculated  to  produce  th»t  talent  of 
writing  which  he  so  eminently  possessed.  Is  it  not^  she  tri* 
nmphantly  asks,  a  circumstance  without  paralielj  that  the 
first  calculator,  one  whose  authority  in  financial  matters  is 
classical,  should  at  the  same  time  be  one  of  the  mast  conspi-*' 
euous  l<'rench  writers  in  prose  for  brilliancy  andmagnifioeofia 
of  imagination  ? 

*  III.,  his  ce^bri^Ud  spccuch  o^  American  UMliour"  citMl^^y  Jhiv^Mwr  SUwmS 
'itf  tut  Slememi  of  cUl^bUoioph j-&f  the  HuijuiipMiikdl  ^       S30.  Sod  e4.    ^   . 
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'  *  TFhe  fihit  attiele  Vfihich  allracted  iniich  of  otir  attention  ini 
this  ffir^cellatiV,  Was  section  22.     The  Will.     Buonaparte. 

*^Tbat  which  eminently  distin^^uishes  the  first  consuL 
is  tihfc  firmness  atid  decision  of  His  character,  a  proud  will 
<lrhich  seizes  all,  directs  all,  fixes  all,  and  which  ejctends  or 
thecksilself,  jiist  at  the  proper*  instant.  This  wiH,  such 
as  F describe  It,  after  a  great  model,  is  the  very  fi^st  of  all 
qualitiertor  goveruhig  a  va!<t  empire.  Men  come  at  last 
to  consider  this  will  as  an  order  of  nature,  and  all  opposition 
ceases.' 

^  TMs  is  Jus*,  and  well  expressed.,  M.  Necker  might  have 
kdded  that  this  capacity  of  prompt  and  firni  decision  is 
the  be^  quality  for  those,  not  only  who  stand  at  the  summit 
of  power,  but  who  aim  at  it ;  and  we  may  in  this  viewj  as  weU 
as  m  many^thers,  apply  the  saying  of  the  historia;i  :  ^  Im- 
perium  facile  iis  artibus  reliiielur,  quibus  initio  par  turn  esU* 
As  to  the  capncily  itself,  it  seems  to  be  in  great  measure  the 
Vesuh  of  natural  Icmperafnent,  and  is  found  soraetitaeei  m  a 
rtrnd  not  pro|)of tionally  vigorous  in  olher  respects. 

The  class  6f  bbseryatiohs'  wliich  pleased  us  best  in.thjis 
Very  .various  collection,  is  that  which,  relates  to  human  life 
ana  manners!  Their  liierit  lies  lesain  penetration  of  thought, 
ortointcdness  of  trxprc^sion,  than  in  Treed om.frbin  spleen 
aha  mi^tfth ropy.'  Rochefaucault.'  with 'many'  others,  .who 
fisi^e  aflfected  to  dissect  ttie  huniaii  heart,  have  been  bejriije^ 
by  A*  tkle/tt  for  wit  and  point,  ihlo  gloomy  and  discouraging 
Til^s  6f  human  nature  in  general.  M.  Necker  js  a  nrm, 
%ui  tenderhahded  operator,  who  cuts  butto  cure.  Take  Ipr 
Instance  the  following  article  on  Misanthropy,  \f 

•"   *  Chr^^sipptrs  professes  himself  a  man   haier  ;  and  q^ver- 
theless  courts  the  public  opinion  with  solicitude,  forgettioj 
'*that  this  collection  of  men  is  composed  of  beings  of  alil^ 
*  nature  with  himself.     I  cannot  endure  to  hear  woatis  oftea 
^said,  thrft  the  more  wie  know  men;  the  less  we  shall*  este^p 
them.    It  is  a  harsh  saying,  and  all  should  wish'  that  it.rowT 
prov^  an  unjust  one.     Our  imagination  does  not  embelli^a 
those  persons  of  whorb  we  have  a  near  view  ;  this  ipjthe  fii^ 
'*'rone  we' do  them.     But,  when  you  utter*  the  bittereJst  fe- 
^]Sfo£^che^  against  them,  when  you  look  upon.theixi  as  odious 
atid  even   as  criminals,  th^r^  is  still  reason  to  tl>ii»k  that  jf 
yoU  could  know  them  better,  if  you  could  be  present  to  tl^fijr 
'  lecret  thoughts,  you  would  judge  them  with  less  rigour.  .  Ybp 
would  then  seis  the  hesitations,  tl^e  inward  9trugglej9,  andtRj^ 
'  compunctions  which  both  preceded  and  iollowe'd  the  crrme  ^i 
^yM  wotih)dtS4^ern  th^  occasions  and  forfuit9U9  clrcumataa^ 
Which  hate  conducted  some  in  the  road  of  virtuefj  and  tHrdwa 
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others  into  tb^  path'  of  vice.    You  would  perceive,  as  jov 

'turned  over,  page  by  page,  the  mysterious  history  of  the 
hilrnan  heart,  that  one  single  defeat  in  the  sttugj^le  with  a 
violent  passion  has  perhaps  decided  the  whole  fate  of  a  Hfc 
now  loaded  <vith  disgrace;  you  would  perceive  that  of  twoinca 
both  trembling  on  the  precipice  of  vice,  one  tnaintained 
bis  ground  by  catching  the  arm  of  a  friend  or  by  lIslentDg 
to  his  voice  ;  while  another  fell  headlong,,  because  he  was 
without  ^ounsel  and  without  support  Yfw  would  remark, 
moreover,  that  one  hour,  perhaps  one  instant  more  of  reflec- 
tion might  have  prevented  that,  fatal  resolution  which  has 
*costa'man  his  honour  and  his  life;  and  you  would  see  not 
without' einotibn,  thai  by  a  strange  mixture,  the  same  man 
that  audacJousl'3^  violates  the  public  order  Is  at  the  same 
titnJb  a  J^ood  father,  a  tender  spousie,  and  a  faithful  fricDd;' 

After  sofne  farther  remarks  to  the  same  purpose,  he  exult- 
ingfy  concludes:  '  Happy  considerations,  and  to  be  classed 
in  the  numhdr  of  consolatory  truths  !  May  we  rrot  then  hope 
that  the  sitpreme  being,  the  God  who  knows  all  our  most 
secret  sentiments  and  riesolutions,  the  God  who  sees  our 
Ihou^^hts  at  their  first  rise,  and  at  iheir  end,  and  who  traces 
th^ni  in  "their  course,  til  at  this  God  is  a  God  of  indulgence 
imrfo'f  coihp^ssion!  'Then  shall  we  belter  comprehend  why 
ffesug  Christ,  that  great,  but^mple  tencher,  why  Jesu» 
thrist,  our'  heavenly  guide,  has  made  nse  of  the  most  em* 
phatic  eipre'jsions  '\b  diriect  our  judgments  of  other  itoeii, 
ourjudgments  of  their  faults,  and  of  their  fdibles.  ^*  Let  the 
\ttost  righteous  of  you  throw  the  first  stone.  There  is  joy  la 
heaven' ovfe^r' Otoe  sinner  ihatrepenteth.  Because-  she  iiath 
*  loved  much,  n\uch  shall  be  foi-gtven  her.''  No,  no,  ye  se- 
vere cerisors,  ye  gloomy  misanthropes,  it  is  not  certain  th«t 
"tTiebetteftfiankind  is  known,  the  more  it  is  to  be  hated  ar 
desplsei^/    /' 

•  As  a  specimen  of  M.  Necker's  talent  for  hutnour,  we 
'ttright  quote, '  the  Happiness  of  Fools ;'  but  U  i«.too  long  to 
^ve  Entire.'  According  to  bis  theory,  the  garments  of  skin, 
yhicii  thd  Loi'd  God  made  for  Adam  and  live,  wben  he  ex- 
celled lhfetoff*ohiparaaise,are  the  agreeableW  rqrs^the  dharm- 
'mg  self-fc'^nfid^nc'e,  the  feiu'less  assurance  of  our  own  meritt, 
Ho  which /urt^ratefdl  as  we  are,  we  give  the  name  of  folly, 
'bnt  whidh'in*  fact  constitute  the  sole  safe-guait!  of  oar 
liappihess  here*  oo  earth.  The  same  strain  of  bumorons 
'irony  IS  kept  up  for  Inany  pages;  The  following  also  will 
iimnse' our  readers.  -  •    '  ^ 

»  ^  *  A  de^pdt  caYinot  know  tlie  public  ojiihion ;  for  few  per- 
^dirs  will  fan  the  hazard  of  ac,quaihtiDg'hin^  with  the  least 
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unwelcome' truth.    He  seems  always  ready  to  say  to  us,  as 
the  Mogul  emperor  said  to  hrs  partners  at  '  whist^  Play  a 
.heart,  or  I'll  cut  off  your  head/ 

Tlic  article  on  protestant  worship  contains  many  sensible 
observations.  He  disapproves  of  the  custom  of  composing^ 
JAud  getting  by  heart  a  sermon  every  week,  as  too  much  for 
;i  minister  to  do  well,  and  as  very  inefficient  if  done  slovenly. 
•The  labgur  of  repetition,  he  observes,  which  it  is  difficult  to 
conceal,  is  very  painful  to  the  by-'standers.  One  distinctly 
perceives  the  tension  of  the  cords  which  dr<iw  up  eacii 
phrase  from  the  bottom  of  the  memory.  To  remedy  tliil 
incouveuiexice,  he  proposes  that  a. sermon  should  bepreach- 

.  ed  only  on  the  first  Sunday  of  every  month,  and  on  great 
festivals.  On  other  i)unda3is  be  would  have  the  service  dis- 
poned in  the  following  manner :       . 

At  first  a  prayer,  and  the  jninislers  should^be  obliged  to 

"  have  three  or  four  di.fferent.ones,  in  order  to.  vary  tiiem  oc- 
casionally 4  instead  of  which,  Jo  villages. and. sipall  (.owns^ 
they  constantly  recite  tlie  same,  Hes^l  should.be  read. a 
obapter  of  the  Old  and  of  tlie  New  Testament,  and,  immedi- 
^teijr  after,  a  commentary  made  with  iBuch  care  by  a  .com* 
mission^  which  should  earnestly  devolfe  itself.to  this  lal^pur. 
Then  should  be  sujag  three  verses,  carefiiUy  c^faoGieQ  out  of 
the  Psalms.^— At  last,  the  religious  exercise  should  .tinish  wi^ 
a  short  prayer,  with  wordb  of  affectioli  and  bro^thcrly  love, 
and  with  benedictory  wishes,   .  -     .      .       .      , 

At  the  end  of  tlie  volume  is  a  little  novel  entitled, '  The! la* 
xuenlabie  Consequences  of  a  siogile  Fault,' founded  on  a  real  . 
history.  His  written  to  shew  that  the  domestic,  conjugal 
affections  may  be  made  to  produce,  as  well  ^.a  any  other 
lindof  passion,  tbe  ciost  tragic  situations.  Thus  far  we 
think  it  makes  good  its  pretensions,  but  of  this  we  were  long 

-ago  convinced  from  the  perusal  of  Fielding's  Amelia.  The 
fce^e  is  placed  fn  Englaod^  An  affectionate  couple  are 
driven  into  pecuaiary  embarrassments,  which  the  husband 
attempts  to  remedy,  by  giving  an  unlimited  trust  to  a  specn- 
Jator  in  the  funds.  Ruin  and  ignomiu}^  are  the  consequence, 
from  which  they  extricate  themselves  by  joint  suicide.  .  It 
must  be  owned  that  a  good  deal  of  interest  is  intused  into 
the  recital;.. but  the  catastrophe,  like  that  of  Delphine,  has 
certainly  H  bid  moral  effect.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  contemplatioQ  of  any  vice  has  a  beneficial  influence  .on" 
the  character ;  but  something  wi\y  be  said  Jn  excuse  for  ^t, 
where  punishment  is  represented .  following  close  at  tha 
heels  of  wickedness.  In.  the  ease  of  sqicide,  even  tiiisbt* 
comes  impossible^  and  therefore  a  frequent  representation  •f 
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it  cftn  hare^  u©  cA\\tr  effecl  than  that  of  familrarizing-tn'  I*  " 
the  dreadful  thought  of  self-annibiiatioDi  and 'generating  a  - 
notion  that  we  are  at  liberty,'  whenever  the  tempests  of  ad-  ' 
verftity  assail  ns,  Irt  the  nautical  phrase,  to  cul  and  ntn. 

Upon  the  whole,  this  is  an  amusing  collection  of  detilched 
tbougbts.     *  Sunt  bona^  sunt  quasdam  mediocria/ 

Aet.  XIII.^— Precis  des  Op^ratiom  generkles  de  la  Division 
Franfaise  du  Levaut. 

^jntome  of  the  Genepal  Operations  of  the  trench  Division  of 
the  Levant,  ch/irged  during  the   Years  ^.  FI,  and  PlL  \ 

•   r  1*797— 9>),   with  the  Defence  of  the  f stands  and  Ex-Fene- ' 
ttan  PoBsessioHS  in  the  Ionian  Sea,  forming  ai  present 
the   Republic  of  the  Seven- Islands ;  including  poHticdf/ 
topographical,  andmilitary  Off^rvatioos  on  the  Ionian  Isles,' 
and^the  Ijower  Albania.  By  Capt.  T.  P.  BeUaire,  attached 

'^  to  the  Stajf  of  the  Commanding  O^ct.    pp.%^6.    St^o;* 
6«..    J*aria.     1805.     linported  bjr  J[>ecoochy.  : 

• .  WHATEVER  relates  even  to  the  moJ?t  6b$cure  remain's  of[ 
ahcieht  Greece,  that  inofherof  taste  arid  nurse  of  the  fitie 
aFtpVmust  always  interest  alike  the  legislator,  the  philosopher, 
•fie  scholar,  and  the  artist.  It  is  therefore  with  pleasure 
we  turn  to  an  account  of  the  present  state  of  some  of  the 
Grecian  islands;,  of  Tlieaki  the  kingdom  of  Ulyssee,  Pene- 
lope, andTeiemachns;  of  Corfu,  the  site  6f  the  gardens  of 
AIcioQus;  of  Cephalonia^  distinguished  by  it3  black  mou|U 
lain ;.  of  Cerigo. 

Qija  mater  araori* 
NudaCytlieriacis^ditafcrturaquis.    . 

pf  St.  Maura,  the  ancient  Leucddlfe;  oftfie  woody  Zacynthusi 
|to^  Zaole  ;  and  the  Strophades,  the  abode  of  the  Haipiet 
riow  Strophali.  These  islands,  that  once  coatr*but^' so  ma- 
terially to  the  ruin  of  Troy,  are  now  perhaps  io  l)ecome  i^„ 
depot,  and  school  of  military  and  naval  operations  destined'al 
DO  very  remote  period  either  toenslave  or  emancipate  Enropei 
and  give  a  new  character  to  the  political  and  morai  cconomv 
of  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Of  the  great  natural  ^trengtl^ 
andmilitary  importance  of  Corfn^'  Zanle,  &c.  now  garri* 
*oaed  by  hordes  of  Russians,  Capt.  Bellai/e  gives  a  verjt 
cool-  and  impartial  account:  an  account  whieh,  although  not 
very  animated  nor  distinct,  discovers  a  candid  mind,  onitt- 
fiuenced  by  national  prejudice  or  vain-glory.  Indeed  bis'  it* 
£^naousiie$8  and  modesty,  together  lii^ith  the  ifsimplictty  ami 
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^«iiKi»^8rof  hk  nftiorative,  prepare  ne  to  repose  implicit  f«iih  . 
in, Ms  workf  evei[i  in  those  parU  of  it  for  which  be  U  avovr  * 
•edly  indebted  tO;Otbers,  as  hi»  descriptioa.of  Zante^  Cerigo^* 
Cerigotto  and  ^rophali^  taken  from  the  not^s  of  other  offi- 
€:er^i  by  whom  lie  is  not  likely  to  suffer  himself  to  bedeceivefi. 
He  every  where  evinces  gr^at  equanimij.y,   coolness^  and 
intrepidity,  winch  are  the  genuine  characteristics  of  true 
beoism;  of  himself  he  rarely  or  never  speaks  i^  of  liia>«a«^ 
mies  always  with  decorous  respect.    We  doubt  not  that  he 
is  a  brave  soldier^  fit  for  war,  yet  fond  of  peace. 

The  love  of  peace^  indeed^  >)nd  of  letters  have  been  prbved 
in  Caesar,  and  in  Frederic  of  Prussra^  not  only  to  be  compa- 
tible wttb^  but  indispensable  tb^  the  charactq|F  of  a  real 
hero.  Th^re  are  feW  or  no  instances  of  a  permanently  sue- 
'  cessful  soldier  being  wholly  destitute  of  these  qualities ;  and 
vre  cannot  but  regret  that  our  author^  while  destined  to  coiA* 
^al  on  classic,  ground^  and  ^  to  %ht  his  battles  o!er  again/ 
abould  not  have  been  acquainted  with  more  languages  than 
pnej  nor  have  hficn  familiar  with  the  writers  of'^Greeoie^  and 
Rome.  Aided  only  by  the  feeble  light  of  translationsj  or 
the  still  more  precarious  assistance  of  geograpbica}  coi^pila'^ 
AionSj  his  researches  can  do  little  toward  establisnin'^  Ine 
^ta  of  ancient  cities,  or  identifying  the  similarity  of  places 
of  antiquity  \yilh  the  actual  ruins.  This  is  an  %trduous  tasl^^ 
in  whicn  b;it  few,  any  more  tlian  M.  Bellaire^  can  bpasl* 
of  mMch  success, 

.  Our  readers  are  already  acquainted  with  the  military  diSf , 
positiona  of  the  French  army  at  the  capture  of  Venicej^' 
.when  these  islands  and  oossessions  were  ceded  to.  Or-  rather, 
.seized  by  France.  Immecliatelyafter  their  acquisitioti/Buona* ' 
.pari;e  dispatched  this  veteran  division  pf  aln)Ut  S500  men, 
under  tbe  command  of  the  aged  general  Qentili,  accom«> 
.})i^pied  by  Venetian  cqmmissioners,  to  take  possession  U^ 
.tJbieteiTijtories  previously  belongiag  to  the  republic  of  Venice,, 
in  the  Ionian  sea.  Th^ inhabitants,  partaking  no  doubt  in 
tihe. general  mania  that  then  pervaded  the  civilized  world,. 
Received  this  army  as  their  deliverers :  and  we  are  taught  to 
Wlievetbat  the  splendor  of  the  French  name  had  soopfi' 
/ated  on  An,  Ptvcba  of  Janina,  aud  chief  of  the  district  oi* 
Jaona,  in  Albania,  as  to  induce  him  to  welcome  the  soldiers  of 
Buonaparte  with  sincere  friendship,  or  rather  with  admira^ 
tion.  His  amiable  disposition,  however,  is  not  only  i^cknow- 
ledged  but  proved  by  his  presents  to  the  Generals  Gentili 
and  Roze,  and  Admiral  Brueys,  and  by  his  furnishing  the 
iraiy  with  provisions  to  the  amount  of  80,000  francs, 
43333U  (k«c  Stl.  aterliog.)    Nox  does  it  appear  that  these  dis^ 
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tKwi^ns  wbuM  faiqrvetct96(d>  hadoot  Brt^ys>  GesUIi^  .imb<| 
Kosca deceived  bim  duriiTg  several  months^  by  exaggerated 
aecouQtp  of  the  ulib€^ior  views  ol'  Buonaparte  s  expedition^ 
^4Mid  of  tlie  reinforcementa  of  troops  and  money  that  tbejf 
.ejicpected  from  France  to  enable  tbem  to  take  posseaaion  o( 
tt^e  Morea.  We  mentioa  this  r use dt  guerre,  oqly  toacconnt 
iuBome  measure. ibr  the  subsequent  revenge  aod  Cruelty  pf 
this  Facba,  whois  represented  to  be  f  of  a  lively  aad  peoe- 
trating  geDius>  little  addicted  to  the  maDoers  of  the  Turks 
or  to  the  use  of  their  language,  in  \v.hich  he  is  deficient,  bat 
iollowiog  those  of  the  Albanese>  and  speaking  Greek.  He 
is  a.  sovereign  judge  in  his  terntoried,  and  all  causes  am 
i>rQughttohis  tribunal,,  where  he  distributesjusUce,  and  always 
with  impartiality,  if  between  subjects  of  the.  same  nation/ 
^JUiaving  these  Pachas  and  military  schemes  to  those  whom 
|hey  may  ooncern,  we  shall  extract  some  topographical 
^ud  statistical  sketches  of  the  ephemeral  lepublic  of  the 
seven  isles;  a  poaitioA  which  daily  becomes  of  greater  poli^ 
tical  importance  to  this  country,  as  occupicd^by  our  actud| 
ally,  the  Emperor  of  Russia,    '        * 

Tlie  island  of  Corfu  is  the  fir$t  A*om  the  i\driatic  gujf  on 
fntering  the.  Ionian  sea,  which  extends  from  Cape  Otranco  to 
jtbe  island  pfCerigb^  It  is  about  sixteen  leagues  iu  length^ 
fi\x  iuita  greatest  ^readth,  forty-six^in  circumference,,  veiy 
;ij)Qmuainoqs,  and  containing  a.  papijatjou  of  fifty-nine  cr 
fiixtv^thousand  inhabitants,  ft^  former  populatiqn^was  pror 
tably  xBuch  greater;  but  the  ravages  of  wars,  barbarmns, 
jaiid  the  plague  have  reduced  it  to  its  present  state.  Tfi^ 
Vepetians  have  recently  divided  Corfu  into  seven  cantoxis, 
pach  of  which  bears  the  name  of  the  chief  town.  .  I.  Mili^ 
fhia,  or  Le/rf/imo,  contains  a  market  town,  and  sevenleeu 
yillag^R  ^ud  hamlets,  is  the  most  populous  and  fertile,  and! 
abounds  iQ  oaks  and  salt-pits.  IL  Strongii  corhprehcnds  tw<^ 
piarket  towns apd seventeen  villages.  The  Messongi,theprin- 
fji pat  rive;:  in  the  island,  has  its  source  in  this  canton,  wbich 
^Ifio  contains  the  lake  Corrissia,  the  borders  of  which  are  well 
cullivated.  HI.  Corfu  includes  thie  capital  and  its  suburbs, 
the  port  of  Gouin,  the  salt-pits  of  Potamo  and  Castrati,  tb^ 
"bay  of  Pakopoils,  two  market-towns,  and  twenty-two  vil- 
lages. It  is,  independent  of  the  city  and  suburbs,  the  most 
j)oputous  canton  after  Milichia.  The  port  of  Gouin  is 
situated  on  the  channel  of  Coifu,  in  a  bay  surticiently  large 
and  deep,  environed  l>y  hills  and  chains  of  mountains,  into 
}vhieh  is  a  narrow  passage,  sheltered  from  all  winds.  The 
largest  vessel  may  anchor  close  in  shoi;e,  where  the  Venetiapf 
careen  their  shippingV   In  thispl^Qo  ittightfee  ^rtaUlisU^.f. 
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llekik  yard,  Avhicb  the  foresM  of  Low^r  Aftdnid  WcHM  «op. 
^1y  with  timbeV  for  ship  building.'*     At  the  hvnx<yvarof  ttaii* 
port  ig  a  'spring  of  fresh  water  srufficiently  copioud,  near 
whicli  is  the  town  of  Gohdin,  fiyemrles  irom  Corfti,  On  the 
iinly'paved  road  in  the  islurid.     This  town  is  neither  popu-« 
Idus  nor  w'ho!es<>uie,  on  account  of  its  contiguit)'  to  sfeveml 
iiiafShes.'   IV.  Liapadais  composed  of  i\WB"ttiiitkct-tOHTi^> 
and  fifteen  villages ;  and  includes  two  well  cultivated  ■vallie*/ 
Ttoppa^  whicli  is  wafered  by  the  river  Ermonen,  and  Gaids^ 
rtf«fl;(the  valley  of  lisses)  by  the  ancient  Dafnita,  now  Stravo 
Poftfiwo  (crooked  river),  that  has  its  source  where  was  for-^ 
merly  the  lake  Gaudar,    V.  Spagus  consists  of  a  martcet- 
town,  eighteen  yitljiges,  and  some  forests  of  oak.     It  ha* 
two  of  the  best  harbours  for  shipping  in  the  islan<J,  where 
the  largest  vessels,  sheltered  from  the  winds,  can  moor  with 
the  greatest  safety.    Tliese  harboars,  ports  St,  Nichoim  and 
^^ana,  have  the  additional  advantage  of  being  separated 
by  two  elevated  points  of  land,  on  one  of  which  fbrmeri/ 
itood  the  castle  ilaint  Jngtlo,  that  resisted  the  Genoese  in 
the  thirteenth,  and  the  Turks  in  the  sixteenth   centary,  Ijut 
ivhich  is  now  in  ruins  ;  ort  the  other  stood  a  fbrt,  that  has 
been  converted  into  a  convent,  called  Palco  Caxtri^a.    Tliis 
almost  impregnable  castle  commands  the  golf  of  Venice; 
the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Ionian  sea,  and  is  defended  by 
four  villages  situated  on   the  declivities  of  the  mountain* 
through  which  it  is  necessary  to  pass  by  a  narrow  and  steep 
road,  to  gain  the  summit.    These  villages  are  represented  ad 
being  in   the   most  delightful  situations,   on  small  plams^ 
covered  with  eternal  verdure,  enjoying  the  most  refreshing 
breezes,  even  during  the  greatest  heat,  and  presenting  views 
at  once  picturesque,  sublime,  and  beautiful.     Nature  herself 
has  delighted  to  ornament  this  mountain   with  vine  leaves, 
myrtles,,  aloes,  nopals,   and  evergreen  ivy,  that  unite  them- 
ficlves  closely  with  the  rockswhich  they  cover.     Vl.Jgrafut 
comprises  two  market-towns,  nirteteen  villages,  and  several 
forests' of  oak.     Opposite  to  the  shores   of  this  canton  are 
the  islands  of  Fano  and  Hferkre.     The  former  is  the  ancient 
Othonus,  situated  five  miles  from  Corfu,  and  contains  orily 
one  village;  the  latter  Js 'the   Mallluicc  of   Ptolemy  and 
Pliny,  four  miles  from  the  shore,  contains  a  very  few  inha- 
bitaiits,  is  sterile  and  mountainous,  and  only  three  miles  ia 
circuit,  half  the  size  of  Fnnq.    Yll.    Peritia:  this  canton, 


4^  If  we  are  not  misinformed,  the  Uussians  have  already  begun  to  build  ft 
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forms  the  north-edit  extreoaity  of  the  idand^  and  u  CQP^pOBIff   ■ 
td  of  a  market-tQWD^  aad  tea  vilKige^.     One  <5f' iti^  he^r.* 
landft  eoQtainii  the  famous  CassiW,  (now  Caasopo)  celebrate  « 
«4  f<)f  it&teoiple  dedicated  to  J  upiter  Cassius  (whence  per« 
haps  its  name),  of  which  several  Corcyreao  medals  xoake 
nxcntion/   The*  rem.ainsof  this  ancient  city  ar^  ioconsider-^, 
ablcj  and  confqunded  with  those  of  an  old  fortress,  built  bj^. 
the  Greek  emoerors  or  the  kings  of  Naples,  on  the  ruina,  ana 
with  the  wreck  of  Cassiope.    To  th?  temple  of  Jupite^  Cai- 
aius  has  succeeded  a  church  dedicated  to  t,he  Vixgin,  aii4 
built  b^  the  Cbrcyreansor  iohahitapts  of  Corfu,  sbortlj^  isAer 
the  abjuration  of  paganism.    This  virgin  of  Cassopo,  ^  the 
author  calls  her,  is  held  in  great  veneration  by  the  Corfoaof 
and  Lower  Albanians  ;  and  no  Greek  vessel  dare  pass  thit 
pointwithout  saluting  her  with  a  discharge  ofcannonor  qiu««> 
Vetry.     Not  very  distant  from  Cassopo  is  another  moun^ 
the  /{oil/  Saviour,  on  which  is  a  convei;it  bf  CalojerS|  bqilt 
on  the  summit,  that  is  the  highest  of  the  whole  U.laod>  o( 
vhich  it  commands  an  entire  view.    This  mountain  and  lt|| 
environs  are  covered  with  ofik  and  cypress  trees. 

The  island  of  Corfacontainsonecitywithtwolargesuburbsi 
eleven  borough  or  market«lowQs,  and  a  hundred  and  eigh^t 
teen  villages  and  hamlets.  The  country  houses  are  built  very 
sipjiply,  and  for  tlie  most  part  covered  with  thatch.  None  ^  • 
the  rivers  are  navigable  or  contain  any  othei*  fish  than  trout. 
This  island  dates  its  authentic  history  from  the  arrival  qif 
Cherslcrates  with  acolouy,  banished  from  Cprinth  aboutse* 
Te§  hundred  and  fifty^six  years  before  the  Christian  era* 
It  then  became  a  repubIi^*,  and  preserved  a  hatred  against 
Corinth  many  ages.  Naval  expeditions  were  the  deligtit  of , 
the  Corey  reans,  who  had  the  most  powerful  navy  thenextant, 
except  Athens,  and  with  which  they  frequently  deflated 
the  Corinthians  and  their  allies*  The  greatest  pact  bjF  the 
ancient  medals  attest  their  power  at  sea,  and  bear  on  one 
side  a  galley,  on  the  other  the  word  Corcura,  or  the  cvfher 
C»  R.  or  the  letters  K.  or  K  O  P.  Corfu  nas  been  sobn^ct  to 
Venice  since  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century;  it  ntts  af« 
w^ys  paid  homage  to  valour  and  merit,  and  been  the  asylum ' 
of  unfortunate  virtue  :  it  was  the  retreat  of  Tbemtstocles^ 
Aristotle,  and  Belisarius,  .    * 

The  city  of  Corfu,  situated  on  a  point  of  land  surronndisd 
with  heights  and  mountains,  wouFd  form  a  fortification  of 
great  strength,  were  it  not  deficient  in  water  during  .t^a 
time  of  the  great  beats.  In  the  middle  of  the  citadel /a)ce.t«0 
very  high  rocks^that  command  the  city  aild  the  .otheif  i<|i|^j. 
of  whicn  the  author^  AfU/  Pe4fofiU^ja«f^i  iu^l|^,4gin^  ^ 
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^  «re  lost  "sight  of  the  high  towers  of  the  Phdeacians/'  Tlie 
ifllcrVal  of  these  rocks  is  flat,  furnished  with  parapets  on  twa^  * 
edges,  at^4  coatains  a  church   and  some  houses.    Corfa^  in 
iU  actiial  slate,  i*eqaires  for  its  defence,  in  M.  Bellaire't 
«pinioa,four  hundred  and  fifty  cannons  mounted  on  batte- 
;ri6s^'and  a  earrison  of  seven  thousand  n^n  ;  'viz.  five  thou* 
aaYfd "seven  hundred  infantry,  eight  hundred  artillery,  four* 
btlfndred  mrnerg,  and  one  hundred  engineers.    The  fortifica*  / 
tiow  hate  been  mostly  constructed  by  the  Venetians.    In 
1711J,  Count  deSchuleroburg  beat  off  an  army  of  thirty  thou*  ' 
fiand  Turks  that  besieged  this  place. 

The  houses  of  Corfu  are  but  two  stories  high,  and  have  mosti j 
t1;»e*  trecesikry  ornaments  of  porticoes,  that  form  a  protection 

.^ both* against  the  ^reat  heat  and  the  heavy  rains;  they  are 
covered  with  platbrms,  or  terraces,  but  have  neither  coufte 
nor  gardens.  The  streets  are  nanow,  ili^paved^  dirty,  and 
without  sewers.  The  quarter  of  the  Jews,  (who  constitute 
oeariv  one-sixth  of  the  population,)  is  one  of  the  least  dirty  in 
life  cxty,  and  eontatns  about  twelve  ttjousaud  souls.  .There 
are  no  fountains,  either  in  the  city,  or  the  fortresses,  and 
onl^  cisterns  of  muddy  wafer,  disagreeable  and  unwholesotne. 
To  dupply  this  necessary  of  life,  a  certain  number  of fachini, 
or  Water-carriers,  are  constantly  eaaployed.  The  church  ot* 
Cferfu  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  who  enjoys  a  revenue  of 
twelve  thousand  francs,  (5001)  and  has  under  him  twelve 
prebendaries  that  compose  the  chapter.  The  episcopal 
palace  is  a  rectangular  building  of  two  stories,  welicoa- 
fitructed;  sufHciently  spacious,  and  situated  near  the  Latin 
cathedra),  and  the  theatre.  The  city  contains  five  Latin 
churches  ;  but  the  Venetians  will  not  suffer  a  Greek  bishop 

'  in  the  island.  The  dignity  of  bishop  is  represented  by  a 
protopapa,  or  arch-priest,  elected  for  a  term  of  five  yeam^ 
fbef  Greek  clergy  are  in  general  very  ignorant, 

^'  I  Jiave  knoarn,  (says  M.  Bellaire^)  during  my  residence  in  tba 
Xofiian  islas  an4  in  Albanta«  stevcral  papas  who  neither  knew  how  to 
rea4   nor  wt\u^  i  they  had  no  notion  even  of  morality  nor  the  4og^ 
n^a^  o(  t}^e  Christian  iiitk ;  and  only  knew  bow  to  say  the  mass  t^ 
they  ha4  leari>t  by  rote.    The  Greek  churches  are  very  simple,  9fikA 
kept  iq  as^ate  ofgreat  neatness  .though  filled  with  images  andlas^ 
iq  the  manner  of  Uomish  churches.   Some  isolat/ed  chapels  belosgii^g 
%o  private  f^miire^  i^erve  the  papa  at  once  hr  a  dining-room  and  bed^  ^ 
chamber.  In  front  of  the  altar  is  the  bed  where  the  amorous />a;?0(priest) 
forgetSyWich  an  amiable  spouse,  the  labpars  of  his  spiritual  vocations,  tQ  , 
occupy  himself  with  ple:isures  purely  terrestfial.  There  are  thirty-ux 
Gfeek  charches  and  chapels  in  this  city  ;^  that  of  St.  SpiriJ^nisih^^ 
pfilji$t  ponsidaiubjie^  •^s  it  'c^tms  the  mumniy  of  tUs^Baint  ]  aiid  b  tii#' ' 
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only  Grcfk  church  in  these  isles  or  fa  Albania  that  has  a  steeple. 

Thp  principal  ceremonies  art  similar  to  those  of  the  Popish  churcii. 

*'  Oa   the  south   of  the  city  arc  the  garciens  of  AicinouSy  that 

4$liil  retain  bis  irame;  theyconsist  afthickdCs  ofmyrrie,  iaurel^  and 

|>oiio«^raaat6  ir^s  scattered  over  a  variegated  laivn,  occteiondHjr 

«ievate49  and  covered  with  -a  perpetual  verdure  of  aromatic  plaats 

.and  flowers^  where  is  always  an  odonferoiw  air,  and  a  freshness  of 

•hade  produced  by  wooJs  of  orangCt  lemon,  and  olive  trees.     Tb«ae 

.woods  axe^brpken  tbroMgh  at  interval*  so  that  in  traversing  the  dil&«- 

rent  thickets^  wc  meet  with  an  infinite  variety  of  pleasing  view«,  as 

well  <^n  the  channel  of  Corfu,  and  the  bay  oiPuUopolu^  as  of  tiie 

tuterior  Qf  the  island/ 

The  autboi'sobscrvations  on  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  people  of  th^se  islands  oblige  us  again  to  regret  bissigoo- 
lance  of  their  prituitive  language  and  manners;  aspourtrayed 
by  Komer.  'Ihis  defett prevents  him  from  seizing  the  re^l 
trait»  of  bba  genuihe  character  of  the  Greeks^  which,  unal- 
loyed by  that  of  a  moreignoble  race*  presents  a  native  etiefgy 
und 'boldness  that  conceals  its  defects  in  our  admiration 
^  itaelevfttion,  rapidity,  and  decision.     He  dryly  observes, 

^  The  Greeks  of  the  Ionian  isks  are  generally  proud  and  viodicttve* 
The  least  quarrel  that  takes  placa  in  these  countries  is  rarely  termi* 
natcd  without  the  e|fu«bn  of  blood.     I  tlunk  that  this  spirit  of  re- 
venge has  jbjifea  com  m unseated  to  these,  people  by  the  Neapolitaas 
and  Venetians^  to  whom  they  have  been  so  long  subjected.    Ilie 
,  Greek  is  naturally  warlike,  ignorance  and  superstition,  prevent  him 
from  adopting  our  manners.     His  bravery  consists  in  fighting  \i\  secu- 
Jfity,  in  revenging  himself  in  a  cowardly  manner  on  those  w-hom  be 
"hates,  and  never  going  oilt  without  being  well  armed.     He  will,  pa 
Iris  dtoth-bed,  bind  his  children  to  revenge  him;* and  we  frequently 
'meet  with  a  heteditary  hatred  that  exists  for  many  ages.     This  will 
Mrocliraes  exteiHl  to  families  and  even  villages  that  give  themselves 
mp  to  a  mortal  Hvarfarc ;  and  not  unfrequently  the  conquerors  tarnish 
their  laorels  by  shedding  not  only  the  blood'  of  their  enemies,  but 
also   that  of  their  wives  and   children.   In  this  sbrt  of  dvil  war, 
Jh^WfleaocompHniesher  imsbaai}^  and  lying  oil  the  ground,  loads 
l^.aims  whilst  he  lires  on  the  «nemy.    This  valoai^rn  tb^  men,  tfmi 
.teader,  .courageous  dev«tedness  in  the  uitomen^nttghteltfirut^ these 
gpepple  to  the  highest  degree  of  glory  and  prosj^&rity,  had  they  notlMea 
'  brutaliaed  by  the  Venetians,     .  ., 

'  For  the  most  part  the  imagination  of  th^GreeiHs  Uiivelyiiiid 
fertile,  and  theirjudgment  correct ;  the  \yorst>informed  among  tbem 
often  distinguisheiithe  subtilty  of  a  question,  the  weak  side  of  a 
cause,  and  the  most  beautiful  passages  of  a  discourse.  The  language 
etftheSe  peopte  is  the  modern  or  vulgar  Greek,  which  is  composed  of 
itfiafed'  words  drawn  from  the  anciertt  Greeks  from  the  ftafiaiij  and 
fnfikk^h^  'Alba««se  llie  Gneekt  of  beth  se^ces  a/e  generally  large-, 
iieil  made^  and  robust ;  lame  or  deformed  people  are  very  raie.    Tkc 
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men  have  an  easy  and  IpftydepoTtmeDt;  they  excel  ia  running,  ar^ 
expert  in  shooting,  and  in  all  exercises  of  the  body  very  superior  to 
par 'peasants';  they  are  sober,  and  habituated  to  fie  on  the  ,  floors 
but  lazy  and  very  jealous. of  their  wives,  whom  they  consider  a^ 
slaves.  Among  the  rich  this  oppression  (Consists  in  shutting  them  From 
Che  sight  of  men ;  with  the  poor,  in  making  them  labour  and  perform 
M  the  drudgery,  not  anly  of  the  house  but  of  the  ficM.-  Generally 
the  Greek  women  of  these  islands,  have  not  very  regtilaP  features, 
bjit  they  *a^c  a  very  white  skin,  Aiid'  beautiful  necks.  I  harve  great 
I^asore  io  being  able  to  iiay  that  they  possess  mucli  prudence  dft* 
sweetness  of  ^lisposiiion.  If  the  females,  however,  in  the  country  to 
mad&the  servanta  of  their  harsh  husbands,  tho9e,  un  the  contrary; 
who  dwell  in  town  are  in  their  turn  served  by  them.  .  -.For 
•trangers  it  is  extremely  difiicult  to  travel  in  the  Ionian  isles,  m 
the  Greeks  have  a  great  repugnance  to  lodging  strangers  in  cheic 
houses, especially  if  there  beany  weinen  in  them.  The  Greeks  roako 
but  little  qse  of  strong  medicines  :  they  use  acids,  pectoral  ptisans^ 
laxatives,  6udorific!»#  spirituous  liquors,  lotoliQ  (a  kind  of  sweet 
brandv),  simples  and  aromatics  of  every  kind,  aad  thek  grocers  are- 
Ibeiiyppthecaries.  The  science  of  mvdicine  is  there  much  bdnorecf^ 
bbcausepbysicjiansare  rare»  and  under  t^e  nccesstty  of  being  Waroed;! 
since  they  are  called  in  only  upon  w.eighty  and  extraordinary  occa- 
sions. Few  very  old  persons  are  seen,  hence  perhaps  the  reason  wh^ 
age  was  so  much  honoured'  by  the  Greeks." ' 

Many  of- these  cnatoms  are  not  pecnliar  to  the  loniaii 
Greeks.'  The  aufibor  might  hiive  se^a  thfe  same  ^ateifsy 
Among  hu«bHnd«,  the  same  subjugation  of  and  tymnny^o^ft'i* 
nfromen^ihesameindoleno^i  and  aversion  to  stfatigera  in  iriniiy'- 
.parts  of  Italy  and  in  Portugal.  There  is  little  pecuUi/rityy^ 
it  SQ^ofis,  in  the  dress  eithe.r  of  the  men  or  wom^us .  Sa^he^* 
are  still  \rorn  by  some  men  in  the  South  of  France  as  yidS 
as  in  Corfu,  and  womet^  were  dressed  in  the  same  style  abont^ 
fifty  or  sixty  years  ago  in  France  and  in  this  conn  try* '  Bolii 
men  and  wemen  smoke,  som.e  old  men  take  anuff^  and  v)nly| 
the  sailors  chew  tobacco*  This  disgusting  habit  seems  to  be- 
practiaed^all-overihe  world.  . :     -  .  vi 

Of  the  agrijcuitoral  produoiionsof  Goriti,  the  atiH]rdi^gtT^.s^ 
us,  but  fewpKrtieitlarfl  ;  on  4be  method  of  cuitiVafllotr  and  6\i 
^he  manure,  be^is  siJewt.  The  soil,  he  says; -W^layey;*  di<!^ 
cftreofB,  8Bd  graveliy>  as  in  the  smith  of  France.  Little^ 
wheat  is  cultivated,  and  the  principal  grains  ar^  r^^e  an^ 
maize.  Thejj  baVe  also  a  particular  species  of  gram  t4iat 
the  Greeks  call  cafambochta,  which  M.  Dellaire  Relieves  tci 
be  a  kind  of  milkt,  originally  from  Egypt.  The  corn  pro- 
duced in  Corfu  is  only  sufncient  for  half  the  year's.  t:oar 
sumption^  and  the  wine  (which  is  of  a  very  kidifferen>  ^^^^ 
lity)  only  one-Uurd.    This  is  perhaps  justly  a«4;rii>€ckto«bttd> 
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<irr«lbifrtDiteit<^cuHiirt?.  Theolitv  tre^i^  And  6n^*  WV 
tfkmed  to  be  better  tbm  those  erf  Frmee/ Italy ^  or  ered  of 
Dalmatic ;  but  the  want  of  proper  vessels  and  presi^  maked 
their  oil  very  disagreeable.  Th^  crop  of  olites  in  the  loniaii 
isles  18  bienuial;  that  Of  orang^s^  citroDvl^oions,  pomegra* 
ilates,  figs,  &c.  almost  continual.  In  addition  -to  tbese^  an^ 
mil  the  usoal  kitchen-garden  frui^  except  the  gooseberry,  tbe 
Bopal,  carobe,  jujiibe,  wabut,  and  chestoui  trees,  are*^  very 
common,  wi(b  some  few  white  mulberry  trees.  AciioDg  tbea^ 
observatioDs  on  agriculture,  ^e  find  a  detailed  aocount  o# 
the  manner  of  making  mill-staties  in  Goriti,  whtcb  the  atr* 
tbor  thinks  would  be  useftil  6ven  in  France.  These  stodeir 
tae  composed  of  hard,  reddish,  and  porous  pebbled^  t^emenl^ 
together  by  a  kind  of  mrastich  iMade  of  one.  part  of  iron- fi!^ 

-  tegs  to  two  of  resin,  boiled  together,  and  -poured  hot  rfpotf 
the  pcfbbles  in  a  kind  of  movld,  consisting  of  an  iroti  lidop  td 
Irhich  is  a  cross  incloding  the  eye  of  the  stone,  by  which  t( 
In  moved.  M.  Bellaire  recommends  this  process  as  ecbiio* 
teical,  to.be  used  in  some  parts  of  France,  "whefe  there  » 
Kttle  granite,  and  the  conveyance  difficult  and  expeo»vi^: 

*  Weq^estioD  much  this  project  of  economy  for  almo&t  aay 
department  of  France,  as  tiie  iron  friingsaud  restn  whieb  ard 
necessary,  independent  of  the  labour,   would  be  v%ry  e:^- 

peilStV^«  ;.-:'•'*■• 

Corfo  abounds  in  c][ay  for  pottery-wmrey  of  ^(hicil'^en? 
lire  several  mafnufactories.  The  animak  most  aburfflalit  M% 
|Migi>  goats,  and  asses :  the  olbers  come  froib  AlbauM^  iHrit 
tlie  Morea  furnishes  the  wood  for  fuel.  Fk>wl  and  gMietfj^ 
0Oikimon  :  .  tfarufihos,  woadcocks,  snipes,  quails,  aad'wIM 
turtle-doves,  are  to  be  had  there  almost^  for  nodiiti^  ttl 

£  eater  part  of  the  year.  Fish  is  su£cten%iy  pte^tifol^M 
ese  seas,  but  the  Greeks  are  too  indolent  to  99tptv..jtb€in, 
and  tbey:  are  consequently  dear.  The  climate. or  Jporfij/ii 
bot :  and  ^OOlbs.  of  sea-w^ter  in  the  salt-beds  .will  givQ.frayaf| 
]0d  to  IJOlbs  of  salt ;  an  entire  bed  will  be  filled  in.  ftn^ealul 
«^r  ti¥enty-fiv6  dny4t.  £artli<|ud(^s,are  co^smiHTj  though )ei» 
violent  tba»  those  at  Cepbalonia  or  Zantai  'fibegf>ti||febd«l 
ociRtiaues  from  the  mddleof  May  toibe  middle  of;06tober| 
fircnathis*  period  till  December  i»  the  rainy  seasoWj;^^  ttai  ii^ii^ 
ter  of  the  country :  from  January  to  April  is  the  springs  bH 
tibere  i^  no  autumn^  as  the  trees  are  never  stripped  of  tlKsr 


feaVes^  arid  the  .flowers  .and  fruits  continue  from  ' 
Iftay.'  During  the  wafm  months,  Reaamurrs  t^te'^inc^^^ 
geherally  fise^  from  28''  tq  30%  rarely  to  3£^ '  VTb^,^^\{« 
are  i^fresbed  by  Norlh-^a&t  breezes  Trom  the  ^<^i^HS>9S^ 
Aibin^i^  Wliich  are 'p<^rp<^daJiy  covered  wilti^stiow.  'ftWai 
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UilicdSttes  dqHng  a  month  ivithout  cezting,  and  it  thca  frc^ 
^liehtly  accompanied  by  Yiotent  gak^  of  irind.  It  ne^r 
snow9j  and  when  it  hails^  it  is  deemed  a  bard  winter.  The 
islanders  are  very  chijly ;  and  thoagh  they  rarefy  warmthem* 
telve^y  they  wear  very  thick  cloaks  almost  ail  the  year. 

Captain  Be]laire*s  description  of  the  province  of  Epire,  oar 
Lower  Albania^  offers, ixothing  strikingly  different  from  that 
«f  Corfu. '  ll  is  abont  fifty  leagues  in  length,  from  the  moBW* 
tains  of  Cimara  to  the  Adriatic  Gulf,  situated  to  the  west  of 
&e  province  of  Janna.  Butrinto,  the  ancient  Buthrotum^ 
is  the  capital.  After  the  rufn  of  Troy^  Andromache,  the  wife 
of  Hector,  was  brought  to  Buthrotum  by  Pyrrhus>  King  <rf 
Epirus;  but  our  author  is  egregiously  deceived  in  supposi-nj 
that  this  princess  rejected  the  addresses  of  Pyrrhus,  and  thift 
shepontinned  a  widow  out  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  Hec-^ 
lor.  Had  he  turned  even  to  Desfootaine's  translation  of  tb6 
third  book  erf  the  ^n'eid,  he  would  have  there  found  bet 
.conduct  represented  in  a  very  different  manner.  Perhaps^ 
ipd^edj  this  is  owing  to  the  honourable  gallantry  of  our  brave 
soldier^  whose  work  possesses  the  very  rare  ana  precious  me^ 
lit  of  not  containing  one  thought  or  sentiment  that  cohl4 
txcite  a  blush  on  the  cheek  ef  the  purest  chdsttty.  This  ik 
Bv virtue  we  cantiot  too  highly  appreciate,  after  the  voiaminous 
lirorks  of  obscenity  which  we  have  passed  over  iu  other  parti 
of  this  Appendix;  and  if  weliave  treated  them  with  seve- 
nty ji  it  is  not  because  they  are  ft)reign,  but  because  they  were 
0i>aipAtatiotis'ofialse  and  immoral  principles,  toimical  to  the 
wtU-beingof  civil  society  and  domestic  happiness.  Oftttft  . 
fipireans,  M.  Bell'aire  calls  the  women  of  Parga  the  moK) 
hieautiful;  and  that  not  only  of  Epire,  but  of  all  the  isles  ill  tlie 
ioni^  sea*    The  Epireab  mode  of  warfare  is  curious : 

^  Tbey  always  fight  scattered  and'  dispersed  as  mucl  .as  ptMisiiilQ. 
When  they  are'near  enough  to  the  enemy,  the  first  of  them  wlm 
|Mt  a  ditch,  bush,  or  piece  of  a  ruck,  cavers  himself  as  well  as  b6 
can.  mad  fires :  sometimes  he  lies  with  his  belly  on  the  ground,  at 
Wiers,  on  his  back,  plaeingthe  muzzle  of  his  piece  fcctvceenhii  feet,  ta 
t^  aiss  with  greater  precision  ;  so  that  he  fires  without  being  sec^,, 
and  hishaJIs  almost  always  strike  the  abdominal  parts  of  his  eneiiiy, 
Tbey  are  generaliy  sharp  shooters,  and  will  pierce  ap  orange  wMk  A 
>al(  at  a  short  distance,  in  two  or  .throe shots.' 

/Die  islandof  2ante^  according  to  ou^  author^  is  XmmAf 
leases  in  cirdumference^  contains  fortjl'-seveb  viilag^a^  if 
which  the  mpst  part  are  buitt  on  the  foot  of  moqotoiiiii^ 
ffa«t  front  the  city,  and  od  detached  bills.  Its  popiitoioif 
•Olpuiits  to  35^000  ^ouisi.    Tbe  eit;  of  Za&te  is  lai^et  ilMt 
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Corfii^  is  built  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  GOBtaiM 
)7>(K>Ci  iobabiUiQtSi;  the  fortress  ibat  ^mmands  it  is  sap*^ 
plied  bjr  afamous  well  of  excellent  wateo  The  principal 
productions  of  this  islaocl  are  oil,  good  muscadine. wine, 
lai sins  of  Corinth,  cotton,  oranges,  figs,  wa^,  honey,  fiax, 
9nd  a  small  quantity  of  salt,  and  mireral  tar.  The  cuItiTa- 
tioo'cf  their  vines  is  their  chief  labour,  and  their  ratsiiis  the 
prii)oipal  article  for  exportation.  Their  most  important 
commerce  is  with  this  country. 

The  ^naual  product  of  the  tar-mines  Is  about  one  hundred 
"barrels  of  iGOlbs.each,  which  commonly  sell  for  SOs.  a-piece. 
Ii  requires  to  be  mixed  with  resin  before  it  can  be  used  for 
cordage.  The  author  is  astonished  '  that  none  of  the  9€tran9 
that  live,  in  Zante,  (a  class  we  hare  not  before  heard  of  in 
that  country  in  the  present  age)  have  attempted  to  analyze 
this  mineral  tar,  in  order  to' discover  the  purposes  it  might 
serve,  whether  in  the  arts  or  in  medioine.  It  ought  to  pos* 
sess  some  medical  properties,  since  the  water  that  springs 
from  its  sources  has  already  been  employed  with  success  m  a 
great  number  of  diseases  by  the  Zanteari  physicians.' 

.  Soap,  bait  carpets,  silk  and  cotton  stufis,  goldchainsaad 
bracelets,  &c.  are  manufactured  in  Zante.  The  Zantean} 
'  are  ingenious,  active,  and  laborbus.  They  shew  dispo^ir 
tions  favourable  to.every  kind  of  mstruclion  ;  but  they  ar^ 
extremely  jealous  of  their  wives^  who  are  in  general  remark- 
^h\^  fpr  the  delicacy  of  their  features.  The  Zanteans.  aftef 
Ibunding  Saguntum  in  Spain,  threw  off  the  yoke  of  Ulysses^ 
imdbecaqie^ democratic  republic;  but  our  author  can  have 
po  W^hority  for  sayipg  that  Zante  is  the  li^ric  of  Pliny. 
.The  gnQ(Ttfu7\KK  of  Homer  and  the  '  nenjiorosa'  of  Virgil,  arf 
still  applicable  tQ  its  wood-covered  hills.  ,        ; 

Of  the  Strophades,  strophali^  or  swiniminff  isles,  the  larg- 
^st  is  inhabited  only  by  a  convent  of  Caloyci's,  that  con- 
taitis  about  fifty  friars :  It  is  bdt  three  miles  Jn  circnmferencil 
The  smaller  island,  though  uninhabited,  still  maintains  caK  ' 
tie,  sheep, and  goats, as  mentioned  by  Virgil.  iEii.  II f. '  Th'e 
island  of  Cerigo  (the  ancient  Cythera)  is  twenty  Teagties  ii 
'circnmference,  and  contains  a  pooulation  of  7^109  pcrsonii 
dispersed  in  a  town  and  thirty  villages  and  hamlets,  chiefly 
^Greeks,  who  live  by  fishing.     Cerigo  is  very  barren,  but  nU 
fords  some  pleasant  and  wholesome  wine.^    It  is  femou^for 
ir^.quArries'^f  porphyry,  now  biit  Httle  used.     C^igotta^^  the 
htmefit  AigUiu,  isa  very  small  but  fertile  inland,  cov>r^fl  with  . 
^tvitdolive-.ti'fies,  and  has  b^een  n?cenlly  peopled  t>y^  H  9^^o^y  , 
of  4iiiiidian%,  who  now  amount  hAone4iiirtdrect  fWiriilT^^,  Yfii 
4%p^^tX  ^\xt  Hums  pujTont  M*  from  'cxiiilctibg  ^a6i4*{^  * 

*    »  •      '-   '   "  '   ^        "  *  -  '     '•*';.'*'  ;•'' 
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» -  • '  ■    *      • 

^icttlairs  of  Ure  iemalnmg  vest^es  of  AScopo/u,  tbe  catj^  thvl  ' 
Augustus  built  ia  memory  pf  bis.vioUffy  ai  .^imR over  Ab^ 
t^QU^  ^(i4  Ci^ppatra..  Thj^  batbs  ^od'  aqueduct  aj»  tbe  mo  si 
p€^;fectof  (he  rui^iisL  ^  4^1>Qat  »  mile  i^^rer  the  sea  are.the 
remains  of  a  circus ^nd  oarumachia^  ^  Toe  nigged  masses  of 
ruined  waUs  are  covered  with  tufts  of  myrtles,  laureia,  t^ 
pals,  poiBegraoaleSj  atid  aloeo,  which,  uoiting  theon^lvefl 
w^tb'the  majestic,  ruins,  preaeot  a  pictoresqae  and  melaa« 
qholy  a^clv  >MedaIs,  cameos,  lamps,  &fC.  areofieo  founds  pf 
riifferenl;  metals.  ^  I  have  seen  (says  the  author,)  in:  the  fcmiiia 
isles,  aeveral  of  these  lamps ;  .ttiey  areof  qoppeF,  of  divert 
antique  forms,  all  bearing  tbe  figure  of  a  Priiipus  in  reii^tf'/ 
Wc  suspect  that  the  author  lia3mi«UikeD  tbe  character  of  this^ 
iigure^  and  that  what  he  .baa  seen  was  of  no  greater  impor- 
taoce  tliantJhe  childish  representations  of  CujMd  in  some  pf 
our  oro^ayents.  ^Not.far  distant  trom  I^SicopoIiH  is  the  towa 
ofPnvcza, '  ttvs  roost  important  of  tb)^VeneUao possessions 
ip'AJhania^'  situated  on  ,a  c,uJtivat,ed  btit  lu^  vtery  fertile 
neninsula,  and  coo^insseven  thousand  kyiiAridq8is^;of  wboai . 
Mr.  13. 'very  delicately  observes^  that  ttie  iiromfto  ace  ti^e 
iQost  free  of  a)l  Kpirua:  the  Voniz«iaQs  have  tbe 4^me  ch|t«. 
ractqr,.  ^.The  islaitd,  formerly  peniosala*  of  Leueadin, 
called  by' tbe  Count  deTochis,  in  the  IStb  cestui^,  St. 
Maura,  offers  but  little  interest. ,  Tbe  itihabitaats  are.coo^ 
sidcfed  the  mosij  aavfige  ofaU  tbe  IoniAavi3Jes»  It  is  m#- 
xnbrabje  for  its  lofty,  promaniory«  now  called  Cape  Dmcaia,  . 
ivbence  the  unfortuoate  Sapipbo  feap<^d  inco  tbe  sea»  Perhaps 
the  errors  or  crimes  of  th)^.  poetess  existed  rather  iu  fa^ 
head  than  heart,  and  \i^  universal  QOixAemii'A\\^n  isno.meaa 
presumptive  proof  of  her  innocence.  The  unfruitful  .islaad 
of  j[tbttcaor,Tbeaki^  contains  sev^n  tbousand  five  hundred 
inhabitauts,  who  are  represented  to  be  industrious,  lafoo** 
riou$,,.sober^  and  hospitabler-^ualities  almost  inseparable* 
This  tsiaad  is  niot  so^  woody  as  in  tbe.  time  of  Telema^hus. 
Its  ppincif)^]  production  is  raisins.  A  few  years  aince,  al^he  . 
j)6ft  of  Vatbi,  a  niarbleslaJbi  was'dug  up,  containing  a, de- 
cree, written  in  ancient  Greek,  beginning  with,  '  The  peojpU 
bein^  assembled^  the  senate  has  decreed.*  It  .was  carried  to 
Venice.  TheltKacans  \vere  the  only  people  who  remained 
true  to  the  French,  whom  tbey  very  wisely  advisecj  and  hu* 
maqely  assisted  at  their  own  peril,  to  evaluate  their  cqiintr/  . 
before  the  arrival  of  tbe.Kussians  and  Turks,  Their  coodi^  ^. 
tiQfi  was  o'o  doubt  ameliorated,  aodv  their  conduct  will  )^  A 
memprable  example  of  national  gratitpde^  which  tbej)hilaiai- 
ihropist  has  pleasure  in  recordij^i^^  On  tW  French  o^osr^t  . 
^xplainipe  to  them  the  danger  of  assisting  him  and  his  spl* 
Afp,  Vol.  5.  jM  ux 
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di^rs  to  «vncnal«  the  island,  the  magistrates  replied,  •  Vjlt 
^«^^uld  feOttdde*  ybu  i^  ydiir  worthy  generals  and  braTC  coin- 

^^  pantoMtf  in  arms,  iatid  if  we  afterwards  fall  into  the  power  of 
'  yotfr  ertcmies,  we  Will  die  if  it  is  necessary;  btit  it  wiH  be 

V  :wH;Ik>ui  i^ret,  sine^that  we  shall  have  saved  your  life  and 

'  ilWrty.r 

^:      Theaccflftrtit^f  Cephalonia  is  much  ^ore  im|^^rf%ct!tban 

**  that  of  the  other  isles.  .The  natires  uniformly  inanifested  an 
himical 'disposition  lottlie  French;  which  rendered  it  more 

*  '4lllieuit  to  acqnire  information.     The  Inhabitants  of* the 

•  ^  noimtains  ate  considered  as  savage  or  uncivilized.      The 

iaM>iii«iif*afe;said  to  be  handsome.    Tlie  island  is  one-fifth 
^i'-torger'thKwiCofftii  contains  two  cities,  several  towns,  and 

■  ftboato))e  hundred  ^id  twenty  vill»ges.and  hamlets^  which in- 
-;  dudea  poptrlafion  of  seventy  thousand  sonls.    There  are 
- -^te^enii^tninTtifecte^ies  of  cotton,  (which  tliey  call  ifimtfoand 
.    4emittii)  of  afomaHc  liquors  and  hair  carpets.    '  The  Cepha- 
:  J. Joniattg  ^fifiay*  our  author)  ftre^nertlly  brave,  bold,  itttelli- 
-   »g«nt,' sober,  contmg,  intriguing,  and  vindictive.   *\^Ojen 
-'  J  i Jlh*<qr'^h8\'ifr  resbl Ved  to*  exet:  u  tc  any  enterprize  wh  a tever,  tbcy 
.i>  *tgl*ct  fiothing  to  eflect  it.    They  -are,  of  all  *  the  Greeks, 
X-'  tte  best  qaali^^d  toacrqwire  knowledge  of  etefy  krdd,  and 
*^'«'lhe-iEM9t  itielined  16  gtent  actions;  but  they  are  also  the 
-1^'  most  ihtikg^rous -fbr  their  frauds  ninbitFdn,  and  avarite^  Thej 
i*?*  «i«  stili>  all  ttAwter  described  iffeta, '  full  of  artifite  and  cun- 
:i    ■iiiog/  <Thi«  etvardcter  Is  not  sufficiently  i^ppro^jiA*,  and 
ii*  ♦.-from^the  avth^o^'N^  vsolated  sitffatiori,  we  suspect  it  to  be  ra- 
ther the  effect  of  his  reading  than  his  owh  cool  observation. 
-o  1  We  hav^  to  regret  o%ir  ignorance  of  *the  manners  iihd  cus- 
\     tdma  of  the  mountaioeers,  whom  he  calls  *  savage^  but,  at 
^     the  tame  tinaey  all6ws  it  to  be '  vefy  difiWult  to  kuoW  tfcem.' 
In  this  we  agvir^  %ith  \tm ;  nor  is  it  every  observer  who  is 
V"  *  (^aKfi^d'totiketbh  ih*.  gentrfne  traSts  of  a  rustic  people, 
c    ;     /fbe  remainder  of -this  volume  fe  occupied  with  military 
.;  V   details  that  would  be  Kttle  interesting  to  general  readers,  and 
\;.  '  do  not  admit  of  analysis.    Tlie  cinit^lties  committed  by  the 
e  •:  Tilrki  are  Uoly  deplorable ;  but  we  do  not  think  the  coo- 
r'r 'i':<Jact  of  All  Pachn  of  Jatrina  quite  to  reptehenslbTe  as  our 
:>     *«crtliof.    FriQiiathe'4irtifice  and  ttec*eption  lie  bid  lirrt'wilh, 

•and  from  the  evident  neglect  on  the.  part  of  iheFjfench  go- 

*  vern'inent  to  this  army,  lie  could  not  possibly  consider  llieni 
•v.'^otherwi^thaVi  tis  a  troop  of  fte^-bobtcrs,  wno  h«d  nothing 
'/  •*'  but  tberrpersohar(>ravery  to  excite  his  attention ;  and  in  »p- 
,.  r  breci  Aiing  thatbiravery,  be  gave  some  honourable  proofs  thai 
^  *  »•  Wwin  notdestitute  of  humanity.  fHs  c6tidact  it  Lieut^naiits 
•^*  -'-^PwelMd^ffoiisaxd^  and  his  a4<Jl^  iftiUftpfeia.*riS6oi,  ire 
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incompatible  with  tlie  character  of  a  contooAtynttit:  ^•Wat^ 
;.ftors,  y6u  have  do;ie  aHthab  could  be  expected.from  ba»aa^ 
nily^  .  I  will  trea;  jou* with ^ the  raspeqt  wt  ia4ue  to<«ii&)r« 
toaatf^  virtue.'  Coofiole  jkmut  cpuipaaiaoC):  tell  tbemXaH«lMo 
.  all  that  may  depend  on  me  to  mitigate  the  hardsbiptof  l^ir 
.eaptiviiy/    On  the  oiber  hand,  the  very'Obttinateretiltaaea 
of  those  soidiera  of  liber.tyi  at  a  time  tliey  were.isouvfnciad* 
ithateveij  one  of  theioh^itant^  waatbeirdetermined'efiemy, 
must  be  considered  as  no  other  than  crueUy,  stoee  k  dlmSir 
down  ineviiable  ruin  and  misery  on  a  helpless  and  imioQeDt 
paorple,  unavoid)ibiy  exposed  to  the  fire  of  a  powerful  aieuiy 
and  to  famine!    The  gHrrison  of  Corfu suttaioed a  siegtf  of 
four  months,  lost  fiveJUuudredofitsilro^p^^livrd  on  green  Hoots, 
and  vegetables,  when  all  the  horses,  a$aes>  dogs»  CMt9>  mice 
and  rats  (the  latter  sold  for  three  francs>  Qb.  M.  euBph)  were 
consumed ;  and  made  fuel  of  the  wreck  of  raiined  houiea;  at 
atime-whe.u  the  whole  jforce  in  the4oo^taae9«  did  not  exceed 
thrte  thousand  five  hundred  meii,  of  whom  three  thousand 
two  hundred  and  ninety,  were  French*    Themadness  of  foch 
resistance,  not  to  speak  of  ita-harbarity  to.  the  iobabitantSf 
is  candidl Y   acknowledged ;    but  it  is  justly  palliated  by 
^  the  consideration,  that  General  Cbabot»  beine  Icuft,  with- 
out instructions  fromi  the  directors,  did  sot  di$t»  ^k>  capi- 
tulate or  deliver  up  auf  po^seasidns  liiact  Itad  beeadcK^reed 
integral, parts  of  the, republic.    Th<e, author  sp6^|i»,.{i)fith 
admiration  of  the  very  uncommon  sc'rett^fibof  ibellussiaB 
gunpowden  *       ...  ,.,.• 

Were  it  not  for  the  loss  of  useful  space,  W(^  should  apo* 
Ipgiae  £3c  the  lengths  of  this  article.  .  Tin  iHoie,  a^d  they 
are  perhaps  Duiveroitty  who  oonaider  ihesd^landratofgrett 
political  importance^  our  account  of  them  wiM  not  be  unac- 
ceptable. Our  knowledgeoUhem  indeed  ba^hitberlbbeen  vei^ 
imperfect;  we  have  therefore  extra<;ted  all  thitis  vaJuatjtfeiti  thia 
volume.  Thev  are  uow  about  lo  become  a  great  naval  dep6t» 
and  are  actually  bringing  into  eicistence,  a  uavy,  that  ma/ 
one  day  reach  the  shores  of  Bricain.  ,  Tlieeebperor  of,4tll  flgut 
Russias  is  now  opr  ally ;  he  may  Aot  al  way«  be  so  ;  that  oofi  A«t 
deration^  however,  shouW  not  u^w  excite  the  jealousy  of  the 

-^^J "  ■!  ■■    i ■      '  ■  I'  .   '       il^ 

.    *  It  is  moftC  uoequi^ucaUj   aMCftfd  cbroughouv  ike  worlu  •'  lh«t  t^e  pc»* 

pl9  b(id  btiCri  I6i\^   iu    <fage;  trxp^dtNti^ii  ot  (|^«s  (i)i«»i4|i9,    tC  S*  a^ltf^QlL  on 

'  'account  of  tb«ir  religion.*    Tbe  spirit  at'  n  beflion  a|Kaiiist   th^   Freitch.  i>fg«ti 

*  mijr  eitrfty  to  UMinfost  its^tf.^uad  Oriirriil  CteStot'U<u> '  ubf^tfed   tu  ex|ivri.||i« 

.  lAtiu  Mc)ibi4bop.to  UftJiiM^ift.*    i>itrtiij^^i0  uc^f  Uo  CcrttiiAi&s  «aiiiaiuikie«ted 

MtcrHly  ;wiih  tbe  Euasjaii**  «^ui  it  wpt  pvvlnpsuwvif  tf  tbrv  QOiopm^k^  tkt 

't<t)e  iiibiibittitHj  wt  the  Vt^ikA^^rr'  trnablrd  wl«ol4  A^ils  ioU^  ' 

-Mm  i  n        ] 
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ttatesmad,  aUhongb  it  is  highly  worthy  the  ttflection-of  the 
jpbilofopher  and  poUiiciaD. 

.  M»  Bellaire  has  given  achart  of  Cor^u^  &c.  which  he4Mi 
was  found  among  the  archives  of  the  cit^i  and  executed  bj 
•order. of  the  Veaetiao  senate,  and  which  he^assures  os  ia 
.very  ooriect ;  .but  the  want  of  geographical  Hne^  diiniatsfaes 
lis  value,  nor  does  it  contain  all  the  viHages  In  the  island. 
The  omission  of  every  thing  relative  to  the  natnml  bister j 
of  tliese  islands  is  a  proof  of  the  author's  modesty,  which  is 
wach  to  be  regretted. 


HETROSPECT 
FOREIGN  UTJElUtURE. 

•'  FRANCE. 

i- . ,  AiaT.  14. — NotiMaire,  4*^. 

'Mmoriiil  (^xchattter  i>  vsefyl  and  interesting  in  Human  Knotofedgr^ 
'**  Uy  3f.  Moustalon,  2*vols.  8ra.  with  IB  Plates,  l6#.     Paris.  1805. 

Imported  by  Dcconchy. 
•i  '  '  '  ' 

Y  THISisan  encycJopsDdiafor  young  persons  and  trades-people 
thoacquainted  ^ith  ]ibe  more  ptafound  works  tulhearts  afid.sdeiices. 
'It  contains  a.  tolerable  treatise  on  g^grapby .  and  astr(M)oaiy« 
..tPgether  with  maoy  observations,  tending  to  simplify  and.^^of^ral- 
]s«  a  knowledge  of  tne  art$,  sciences,  trades,  and  coamer^g.  (tifU 
^miy  be  useful  to  some  mechanics,  and  general  readers.  .^.., 

'Art,    \5*r^Le  Botaniste  sans  Maiin*  ^c.  ^ 

^  TU  BotatiiMf  mitiiQut  a  Master ^  or  Mc^9A  ^  liuntii^  Botam^'&kmt 
by  means  bf  the  Instruction  ^  tommenced  6y  J.  J,  Rousseau^ '  miii 
continued  and  completed  in  the  same  Manner^  hif  M*  de.  C,  qf  l^ine' 

— iaithour\  inSKitscpiand.  pp.  321,  l2mo.  6  Plates,  5s,  ^arts. 
1805.     Imported  by  Deconchy.  ' 

IlOySStAU^s  ei^t  letters  on  botany  are  hera^  augmented  ia- 

twetity-four,  for  which  the  author  is  chiefly  indebted  to  the  ailditioaa 

*of  Professor  Martin,  in  his  traoslalion  of  these  lettars*  Tk^adttctrhaa 

Wpjasd  adhered  jaoreoloflsly  to  the  fom  aad  s^ujf  Rousseau- 

t&an  our  Goautryjpan,  ia  his  auditions. 
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iUtrokptet  of  Fonigii  lAUratun.  ISS 

A  portable  Dictionary  of  Bibliographff  ^  containing  more  than  l7,(XX> 

"  Articles  of  scarce^  curious  ^  esteemed;  and^iuMe  Books;  ^itk  the' 
known  Maiics  to  distinguish  the  original  from  spurious  Editions^ 
tkat  hate  been  published  ;  and    insttm^ttoe  Notes  on  the  RarHf 

'  ot  the  Merit  of  certain  Books.     The  Value  has  been  fixed  accord'^ 
ing  to  the  Price  at  which  the^e  Books  have  been  sM  at  the  most 

famous  Sales :  concluded  b^  a  Catalogue  of  the  Vatioruin  and  DeU 
pinu  Editions f  aiid  thuse  printed  by  Aldu^y  the  Elzevirs^  Basker*-^ 
yille^iifc.tfc.     ByF.T.  Fourniert  pp.  405.    fivo.    .12*.     ParJA.^ 

*  1805.     Importc^d  by  Deconchy. 

TO  booksellers,  and  those  who  are  fond  of  quoting   authors  whos« 
works  they  pcver  saw,  tfau  must  be  a  most  acceptable  volume.     It 
is  the  production   of  an   industrious  printer,  and  contains  a  very 
gieat  variety  of  works,  althou^  far  from  including  all  the  titles  o^ 
tbe  works  of  the  authors  mentioned,   even  the   most  celebrated, 
especially  modern  authors.     Wc  consider  it  a  great  improven>^t 
to  a  work    of  this   kind  to   have   the  prices  aHixed ;   and  hoW- 
ever    ibdeflnite  and   fiiictuating   th(2e    may   be    at  f)ttblic   sales, 
they  still  give  a  much  more   correct  idea  of  the  relative  Value, 
than   the    expressions  Sery  dear,'  ♦  vciy  scarce/    fyc.    The  mfs- 
ci^llaneous  and  critical  information,  is  printed  in  a  very  small  cllft- 
ractcr,  and  comprises  many  useful,  and  sometimes  necessary  observa-j 
tioDB  on  the  different  editions,  and  even  on  the  frequently  neglected 
merits  of  the  works  themselves.  Wtt  should   recommend  this  voluMitt. 
to  the  attention  of  our  readers,  did  we  not  think  such  books   rather 
liicra^ry  lu^^uries,  thatparalize  endusiry, apd engender  vanity  wdpsp^,- 
sumption.  Bibliography  doubtless. has  its  use;  yet  we  question. whe* 
ther  the  same  industry,  well  directed,  would  not  be  in  some  other 
^cpartn^at  more  profitable  as  well  to  society  an  to  individuals. 

Art*  17, 'r^^Csremaaiai.de  P  Empire  FranqoU.  Sse* 

Cefemorttes  of  tkb.  French  Empite  :  cohtaining  the  dvil  and  miU^ 
tttttf' Honottrs  to  be  fendercdtcf  ail  tiie  yhilUaryy  dvilj  and  ecde-^ 
^siasticfU  Authorities  of  the  Empire^  Sfc,  Costtones  great  and 
small;  Functions  and  Attributes  ;  public  Ceremonies  dt  Fetes; 
public  and  private  Mournings :  Uniform  of  Ojficers  ;  Emperor 
4$nd  Empress s  Household  ;  Formx  of  Address^  and  regal  oriiH-^ 
P^rUU  Ceremotdef  of  Languuge^  ^c,  ^c.  S;c.  pp.  60S.  Sihi.  ^t- 
iBarih.     l;^Qb\     Imported  by  l>econchy. 

PROM  this  work  we  have  not  acquired  a  sufficient  respect  for* 
ceremony,  to  translate  even  a  fourth  part  gf  its  title-pag|e.  It  is 
ornamented  with  three  full  iength  portraits  of  jhe  pope,  Buona« 
paste  aad  bis  wiie,'in  their  robes.  In  that  of  Buonaparte,  we  recoguizt 
a  tolerable  outline,. of  his  couiueuance;  but  that  of- bis  spoosetis  ' 
much  tcKxAattoric^ibr  so  coarse  a  woman.  Wc  have  a  chapter  on 
mournings  .VoT.9ki^et  oe  mother,  all  pertom  are  to  wear  mburatng 
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1x  montlia:  t\t  wpmen,  six  weeks  ia  blftck  woollen^  fix  in  black  ulkp  - 
ami  the  Iaf(  three  moi)t^b$  ia  black  aod  white;  tb^  tai^iUf^wiptkM^. 
^ithout  powder  in  t^eir  hair,  or  buttons  on  their  coi^t,  th^r  stioe% 
ifxffi:a!' (bronze  coloured^  and  woollen  stocKings  ;  six  more  witb  .but** 
tons,  and  the  three  (ast  months  with  white  silk  stockings  &c.  For 
a  grandfather  or  grandmother  only  four  and  a  half  months'  moar- 
ning.' '  For  abusband  a  year  and  mx  weeks;'  for  a  wife  six  monti|s» 
tbe  same  as  for  fat^ei-  or  mother.  For  brothers  or  sisters,  two 
immt'hs :'  for  uncles  or  aunts,  three  weeks ;  for  cousin-germansy 
tffteeh  days ;  for  uncles  i '  la  mode  dr  Bretogne  (i.  e.  great  uncles) 
eleven  days;  and  for  the  issue  of  cousin-grrmans,  eight  days.  TTiis 
^ftiinawo'tfM  be  compfele^  did  it  comain  a  Jaw  fpr  tbe  b«gettiiig  of 
chiUiwi  and  of  heroes^  which  we  may  shortly  expect. 

jh  Ep9iom€ofike  Hifioru  of  the  Popes  since  Peter  the  Jpostfe  fo 
ike  present  Tfme\  IVith  a  briej  Account  of  the  Life  of  Pope 
Pius  FII  lattice  his  Eleimtton  io  the  Poniijicat  dktarj  tohh' 
Jbrrieal  ki  Po/sV.  For  the  me  qfjfot^Peo^ :  by  J.  Serieur^ 
mnd  rmv^d  bg  the^  Abbejf  Sicardy  Efireotor  of  ihe,  tssUitutfoS  of, 
ike  Jjieqf  aMdJDumb:  l^mo.  Parts.  180^.  Imported  by  0^ 
Co^cbey. 

THE  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight  pajtes  of  this  work  caatain  a 
lrri<f  sketch  of  the  livt  s  of  25  i  Popes,  and  ^^  anttpopes,  among  wbrai" 
iMve  existed  <iome  of  the  wKest  men  that  eter  aftorned  ibe  anlials  of 
Mttory,  and  others  that  have  ben  %  disgrace  *  to  homaa  aataFe. 
IVft  tbofile  who  wilt  be  imtisfied' with  tin  unaulbenticated  cbranological 
aveount  of  these  sueceswurs  of  t>t. 'Peter«  this  epitome  nay  not  be 
iimkc<ivptable,  as  t|  contains  their  names,  tbe  date  of  their  accessMm, 
alKHhe  i^rincipal  ef«ntk  thai  occurred  during  tjbe  pontificate  of  eacb. 

.  Jt  is  hhe  iMiabt  of -CalhuJic  divines  that  tbay  are  all  good  bislosiaiiaf 
while  those  of  tbe   Protestaia  communion  are  only  good  claisioal 

^  scholar^  'Thrrc  may  bi$  some  truth  In  the  absertiimasa  rehgionfonnded 
00  creeds  councils,  bul(s»  &c.  neosscianly  requirf^  MMna  bistoiiral 
Jliiowled*;e  of  I beir  respective  insiitutioiis,  ceremonies,  aiMl  ob^gf- 
ttoiis;  liutwp  suspect  that, even  this  imperfect  outline ,  in  which  tbe 
vices  of  the  iiitfitiffs  are  paiiaed  in  tl|e  Kia$t.d««KU^tii^  colours,  will 
iKit  lit*  very  Miccef^fiil  iu  nm!fc(iig  proM>l^|es.  .  And  ^\\  iaipartial 
hii»toiy  of  ibe  private  liVrS  of  thi^  Pop<(s  wou(4  ^^"^y  ipaiefiaOy 
promote  fhf  pioi;rfi»<  f  reason,  and  the  interests  of  trite  relijjion. 

It  iH vcry.iudif  rous l)  h^-^r  thtj  rapturo^^of  the:»e  iwo  Abk^^yJ^t^riv^s 
and  Sicavil,\^heiJ  tlicy  sp\»al<  of  his  holiness  and  lJoaa|iafte.  •  It  was 
befR*^^<l  tluii  ihi-  Pope  wouU!  only  assfst  at  thecert* mbny  (say  they,)  of 
the  ci,nseci''%»li<'nof  the  eau^iTor^but  he  wish'd  to  accomplish  it  hiinyelf. 
Ardi'i'.tfy  attached  ivi  lins  exiraonlinary  man.  he  Ithcked  jiMn  ib  hh 
eii»h»aco,  and  nUvti  toar^  of  joy  ;  >8ou1h'only  like  theirs  can  coiif«\c 
^hJil  passed  in  the  bcfiris  of  iwo  men  made  to  understand  each  other. 
The i^qpc  coi  Svcraled,  crowned  bis Iricnd,  hi»dear  Napoi^;u  in tae 
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Rettoipicf  (f.TorHgiC Btirdlu^.  ^ 

mhlst  df  religious  h}'mnsy  ^nd  public  joy.  '  He  taw  'bitto^lf  si^rV' 
fOtitided  by  an  afli^ctiohate  nation,  to  whicb  he  gave  his  liencfdictiQurV 
aWl  majr  we  long  enjoy  in  France  thegrace^  with  which  heanm  }^K 
the  heart  of  his  pontifT,  to  be  diffused  among  the  $rst  born  of^hi!^ 
c&Urch.     Risum  teneatis  II 

Art.  19. — Hisioire  des  Templiers.  / 

HUiory  of  the  (ReUgtous  Order  of)  Templars,  compiled  from  iAf 
best  Authorities,  pp.  131,  l^iiio.  2«..6d  Paris.  1806.  Im^^' 
ported  by  Decdnchjr.  .      c 

*  T£N  thousand  knights  bttrnl,  and  Imprilsoned  for  their  wealth) 
(about  the  year  1306,)  and  their  order  extinguished  1  The  history 
of  France,  in  all  ages,  is  a  tissue  of  dreadful  horrors!  This  littie 
tract,  occasioned  by  Heyiiottard'ft  trage^ly  oft&e^TeMpiori^  willgWt 
fkn  idea  of  Popish  motility  befi>re  |be  refortRat^PQ^      .  ^      v  '   ^. 

kwt.20.'^l(ri'ged^VHUi9ire^'Espagne.      \\    \ 

AnAhridgmentcfihe  Uistory  ^ Spain.  BjfDonJ%omas  YriMe^x 

itatUtaied  from  the  Spanish  b^C.  Brunkt  ftuith  a  xamcise  geof 

graphical  Description  of  SpamiondPorti^  b^  tkesame  AaSf^^ 

Paris.     1804.     Imported  by  Deconchy.  *  .  ..     ,     * 

-    THE'ulHitjr  df  abridgments  like'  the  preset  h  so  generally  tccoj-; 
Oised,  that  this  little "WOrk  scarcely  requires  any  notice  from  t«*/^ 

'promiote  its  success.  Yef  however  jddicious  the  original  atrthtJf  of 
tkvB  volume  may  be;  he  rep#m;oYi  the  testiiiiohy  of  former  h^siojjV 
an^  ccrtaiti  marvellous  facts,  which  arc'iitteriy'iinwortHy  of  credit,; 
atwt  discovers  in  his  characters  of  pmites,tBe  spirit  of  his  bafi'ofi,^. 
smt^flg^in^hOm  religion  isdcbasedbymudtsupersti\i oh.  The  translator, 
however  has  not  thought  it  m*cessary  to  correct  his  model;  *  ertliglft- 
ened  readers,  he  imagines,  will  easily  perceive  fhe  errors,  and  the  in- 
structors of  youth  will  be  able  to  point  theni  out  to  their  schola^s/^ 
Weare^iot  exactfyof  this  opinion  ;  but  think  the  translator  sho£i1<^ 
havei«»rned  Ms  fetfdere  ttieredf  ia  i  note  at  the  bottoui   of  Ue 

'  Art.^I. — he  Petit  MagasiiT des  Dames. 
A  little  itagaiinefor  the  Ladies^  Third  Year.  pp.  %l%  lUnqiis. 
Gd,  Paris,     ISOo.     Imported  by  Dccoachy.  »  .  .^k. 

Knowinjr,    as  we*<l6,  the   Variety  of  worthies*;  if^otrspilationV  ttat 
arc  prrscmetl  to  the  prrona«e  of  c-vcry '  class  of  farisiari  rnJle^it 

•  Wirt  rit/i  A\ithnut  some  surprize  that  we  .found  the  pro>Hit  ^ork 
i-«'plf'ic  with  rjod  *>rnsc;  tasip,  an^i  jUbt  principles  of  moriHty  j  and 
thntit'tviis  siilticiontly  clc^imt,  lively,  and  interesting,  to  recommend, 
fttoilje  Use  of  thosd  youiiij  iu^ics  who  may  hiive  acqiwrc*!  a  litiici 
knr»vTM?^(MT  tlI^  I'Viu'h  I'an-iuage,  and  who  Avish    to  impT:^vd'itj{ 

"  t;>cth  rnvtr*6  ah^t  pri>be,  panicularly  the  latter.'    To  I]iolhefS'au(i 
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-wives  if  contains  muc^h  excellent  ndvice ;  also  several  charaet^rt  tfful 
jnoFal  tal^esy  with  contrasted  portraits  of  Lady  Mary  WoFt(^  Mod- 
iNigao,  and  Madame  de  Sevigne,  Mesdames  de  Fa  Fayette  and  de 
Tencin,  that  will  both  amuse  and  instr.uct.  We  also  found  suoie 
judicious  observations  on  the  chkracters  of  the  woroeu  tnciittoued  in 
the  Bibi<?,  &c.  Nor  is  it  di5t{ruce<i  by  any  aflectation  of  excessive 
sen&ibility,  to  tlie  prejudice  of  the  more  no  bib  sentimeuts  of  pracCical 
iBiitue.  . 

•"..•:        ..        <■    .  •  ■  '      •        •      •  :• 

Akt.  Z^.'^L'Jrt  deeonssrver  sa  SantS^  oi  MrnmSi'd^Mj^gihts. 

Jl^  Jrt  of  p^serUng  the  Ikdlik^  or  Manwd  of  Ifygeh-   M^  /*. 
T.  Pmisj  J^h^stcian^  exTjJroJ'essor  ofChemiatrif  at  the  Central 
.'  $ichoQl  of  iha  Dvparimeui  of  the  flpper  Loire,    pp.'  343.   Sco. 
;  7#.    Paris.    IfiOfi.    Xjuportod  by  Doconchy.  '  r 

TO  those  who  are  fond  of  gossiping  about  their  h$^alth»thls  may 
be  a  convcDient  treaiisc.  They  wiirnot  indeed  find  *a  tafe  of 
symploms,'  which  tiieiir  own  natural'  eloquence  generally  rcn- 
wft'rs  unnecessary',  but  they  will  meet  with  an  enumeration  of  the 
eauSes  of  dTsease,  that  may  be  much  more  salutary,  provided  due 
Attention  be  paid  to  their  removal.  'I'he  author,  although  a  toler- 
ab!«  chemist,  has  given  a  classification  of  the  aFiments  that  wiil 
^e  of  little  practical  utility.  lie  divides  them  into  vegetable  and 
aifimal :  the  former  is  divided  into  nioe^classes,  which  are  again  «ub- 
'divided  into  orders,  'fhe  clashes  of  vegetables,  are  mucous,  -sugary, 
amiluccous,  fungous,  extractive,  oily,  aiomatic  and  acid  sub^tanc^, 
'and  fermentod  liquors;  those  of  animal  food,  are  milky^  gelatinous, 
albuminous,  and  uuctuous  aliments.  Air,  exercise,  the  ^passions» 
ft&sons,  climates,  age,  and  sex,  are,  as  usual,  copiously  treated ; 
|here  is  ajso  much  advice  relative  to  connubial  enjoyments,  which 
although  less  exceptionable  than  many  writings  on  thVsae^e.s'ub- 
3ect  which  have  appeared  on  tfce  continent,  are  yet  too  indelicate  for 
the  English  public,  and  which,  we  are  well  convinced,  are  not  nts^ 
fary  in  a  country,  where  people  arrogate  to  themselves  the  nameaad 
character  of  reasoning  being>.  TL*  author  would  fnin  be  a  mort^list, 
and  cne  of  the'  good  natared  l.ind,that  infuses  amixtiuie  oC,voluptar 
Qusness  to  temper  the  rigidness  of  morably,  ' 

Art.  23. — TVaiti  de  P  Influence  det  Passions. 
Jl  Treatise  on  the  hftuence  of  the  Pasnoh^  on  the  Temperdntent^ 
.  and  the  Health  in  general.     B^^  II  T.  MoriShan^  AL  D,  of  ih 
School  of  Paris- y  andcorresponiUng  member  of  the  saMe  Schoof. 
/3p.  C8,   8ro.  ^5.     Paris.  1S05.     Imported' by  Dcconchy.* 

THKgood  Dr.  Mortehan,  deeply  impressed  with- the  possibility  of 

f:i>;itly  improving  ibc*  human  frame,  and  ^f  rendeWng  it  much  rtJore 
rlr..  '  by  m(  .n.>  i.t'a  better  ivgulation  of  the  pasiie^rw,'  ha*-getie- 
?;.i..  ^  .-  '  ):i  »!k' public  it  number  of  excellent  observaU^*i 
i*;u.i.'''^3  t.  il'  A  :L.>  i  v.cL  :.u,.  tnd  cffecwof  the  dtffirrenftmotioitfof  ■ 
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Jttlrospect  of  i^eign  Lhiruture.  "^IBty 

tlie:  hfort  on  the  hesltli  aiid  aoiimd  economy;  '  He  tMats  of  tile 
.^.^gin^^itb?  l?iA>9i^<'<)&;  in4tte*Ke'o(tbe  vidonsymnld  of  tb^  ^rrtuotu 
pafssionsy'^oi)  thfi  heultb  ami  temperament  :-aD(l  tells  ns  with  mudh 
troth  that.^vice^  are  i-eiU  passions^  that,  by  their  rffactiop,  direotfy 
destroy  dieviUllt>Hn'ci^e.  The  -Doctor  next  giv^s  an  annlysit  of 
t^  passions,..  9tiU  however,  rather  as  a  metapbyiiciaft  or  moralitff' 
than  a  physician^  . '  Tbe  first  (says  be)  and  mother  of  uU  the  meta- 
physical passion^  \k  the.  love  of  existence,  or  self-love:  it  is  the  nie* 
ther  of  two  other  primitive  passipns,  the  desire  of  knowledge,  and 
the  love  of  a  c6mR)rtab]c  life.  From  the  latter  spring  two  passioat, 
or  virtues,  religion  aiid  sociability.  In  the  passion. ||^' religion  there 
ar6  three  principal  sentiments,  fear,  respect,  and  love  of  the  Di^« 
nity.  Sociability  is  mother  .of  five  passiens,  'or  inteJt'ectiial  virtues^ 
p«ty»  respect,  love,  beneficence,  and  gratitude/  If  the  reader  be 
not  struck  with  the  .originality  and  depth  of  thii  philosophy,  ttis  not 
the  fault  of  the  Doctor.  The  anecdotes  of  the  fatal  aficcts  of  ha-* 
trcd,  envy,  jealousy,  &cc.  areamiising,  and  will  be,  new  to  all  thqy 
who  have  o^ly  witnessed  the  operation  of  those  passions  in  thia 
country.  We  hope  the  author's  various  and  cogent  arguments ^ia* 
behalf  of  cliastity,  and  of  its  beneficent  effects  in  society,, will  hav^ 
.their  due  .effect  in  his  own  country  y  but  his  morality  is  .modeHejd 
'Jn  the  school.^f^  Buonaparte.  Of  this,  his  curtailimg  t^e  liberty  <jf 
Worship,  his  recipe  for  begetting,  heroes,  and  his  condemQatioif  «<;^ 
the  principles  inculcated  in  the  glory  of  French  literature,  the^A^." 
ventures  of  Telemachus,  are  unequivocal  proofs.  His  politics  top 
have  tbe  same  source.  *  There  is  a  slavery  that  renclers  the  people 
more  happy  than  liberty.  ^The  people  neypr  are  happier,  t^an  w^n 
entirely  suiyugated  under  a  strong  government,  whatever  its  private 
'policy  may  bft.'  These  sentiments  will  shew  how  justjy  the  philcj- 
sophical  Dr.  Mortehan  will  deierve  to  he  physician  to  his  meycsty,  th^ 
emperor  and  king,  for  which  he  shall  have  our  suffrage  and  warmest 
i^commendation,' in 'consideration  of  his  consolatory  remark  that 
•  the  sons  of  heroes,  have  rarely  resembled  their  fathers/  .    * 

Art.   i24. — Annales  deV Empire  Franfcus, 

Jnnali  of  the  French  Empire;  By  a  Sodeiy  of  literary  iMfe^ 
arranged  by  R.  de  Bsaunotr  and  A.  i/,  Dampmurtiti,  Vol,  f, 
pp.  560.     800.  8*.     Paris  1805.     Imported  by  Deconchy. 

,  These  authors  are  somewhat  .premature  with  iJieir  Annals  he^|g 
^Ije  empire  has  yet  been  a  year  in  existence.  Beaunoir  writesa  tri- 
fling preliminary  discourse,  in  which  he  boasts  of  his  indcpenden<;£  and 
impartiality  :  in  the  very  next  phrase  is  an  expression  of  Buonaparte 
appn»priatcd  to  himself.  *  II  importe  aux  sbuverains  de  favoriscr  Vs 
hymmcs  qui  di^tribuent  la  gloire,  et  qui  tran»mett<^nC  k  la  pnstitlte 
i(>s  actions  de  coux  qui  ont  devoue  leur  vie  a  meriter  son  cscii^v.*." 
\Vc  do  not  think  this  puerile  and  vain-glorious  etfusion  worih  ttaMs- 
lati^ig;  t  This  Violumc  com^ts-ol  *  a  Summary  of  the  History  ot  liie 
f raiicitirgm  th^r  establishment  in  Qau]>  A.  C. 4Sl,till  the  acce&siou 
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us  Miin^ml  of.  Fchigm  LtertflMi. 

of  Napolemi  to  did«fB]>tre  in  1804ffhy  Dsmpiiiftrtiii.'  It  h-ntjHfJ^ 
|i»iAtion«Cvor>:iiidiffff«iit«ieriti;  thcrtvolatioB  basfaeeit  muM^tkf^ 
p^p8«d  owr^  e3io«pt»ng  a  lev  sbailet  lh«t  belny  the  gdiof  tke  praenil 

^y.  •    •     • 

Ak7i  2b,'-rIlistoire  du  Ckmql  de  Langu^do^* 

IBfioty  of  the  Canal  of  Langvedocj  compiled  from  Authenide 
'Papers jbreserued  in  the  Imperial  Library^  and  in  the  Archives^ 
of  ihe  Canal.    By  the  Descendants  of  Peter  Paul  Rijuel  de 
Sonrepos;  with  a  Chart,  pp,  S99,    Bvo.  9s.    ParU.     1805/ 
Imported  by  DcconcTiy. ' 

♦  •  M.  Audwossy,  general  of  artillery,  grand  officer  of  the  legioti 
ofbonour,  and  member  of  the  institute  of  Egypt/ has  published 
a  history  of  this  Canal  only  to  assert  Chat  his  greatgrandfather,  and 
n6t  Hiquet,  was  the  inventor  of  this  boast  of  French  genius  andindisH 
try.  The  authentic  papers  here  produced ,  joined  with  the  respectable 
testimony  of  M.  de  la  Lande«  remove  uU  pbssibilitv  of  doubt.  P.P. 
Riquet  communicated  his  plan  to  the  minister  Colbert  in  l€6tf  Udd 
tkeirst  stone  in  l667f  died  in  l680,  and  six  mouths  after,  in  1681, 
the  work  was  finished  by  his  son.  To  defray  the  expense  the  king 
advanced  7,484,05(1  livfes ;  the  province  5,807^851  :  l6:  6,  and 
Itiquet  himself,  4,067,517-:  total  16,279,899-  l6:  6  livrcs-J  ot 
6F8,308l:  6s:  6d,  sterling.  Of  this  highly  vaunted  scc^ndons  wotlr, 
we  shall  only  observe  that  for  many  years  it  ha!ji-  been  four  or 
five  months  in  the  year  perfectly  dry. 

Art*  26f, — La  Menagerie'  du  Mi^etf  m. 

The  Menagerie  of  living  Animals^  in  the  Jfationid  Museum  of 
'  Natural  Hii/or^,   Paris.     By  LfS  Cepede  tfnd  Cwuer^  vriA 

figures  draunfrom  Life^  "by  Marechal^  Painter  to  the  Museum. 

Vol.ILpp.^U.  12OT0,  Bsf  Paris.  1805/.  Imported  by  De- 
'  conchy.  '\  .    ,    .. . .. 

THE  names  of  I«a  Cepede  and'Cuvier  are  a  kind  ofpasspoit  by 
whichany  work  may  claim  a  place  in  the  library  of  thq  naturalist; 
and  as  such,  we  apprehend,  they  have  been  us^  for*  the  present, 
miscellaneous  publication*  It  contains  21-  wetUe.teOutad  plalfSy 
which  represent  the  serva),  c^llitrixt  brown  makr^  roakimoooco, 
lemalc  elephant,  porpoise,  (delphinus  phoeosna,*  IJ^tU)  'roale^and 
temala  sjijou,  axiis  or  ctcer  of  the  Ganges,  rhinocecor,  Mack  b6ar  of 
Auiorica,  la:na  |>aseu<:  or  wiUi  goat,  male  and  female  Eebra^  genet, 
and  the  zebu.  Thr  descriptions  are  popular;  but' the  accti racy  of 
the  designs,  (some  ofNvbicb  we  have  compared  with  the  originUh,) 
anil  the  labours  of  the  autiiorsto  file  the  s^nou^^mcs,  rcfider  the'\rorlt 
highly  worthy  ihe  attention  of  natural ists,  and  pmateurst>f  natuhil 
history.  They  have  in  uumcrtjus  inijtances  Shewn  how  Bo^» 
^ot:!•.crat,  and  oihor  naturalists  have  been  deceived-  re^cctirtg  the 
nuiivo  country  of  iiiVt-rent  animaU ;  and  also  How  those  wrHcr5-hs>ra 
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Jflrignedly  or  carrksdy  dectived  rabscque&t  authors.  The  priactpal 
niffp^^tB  tlmvoliiioe,iaiintimomicald«Mription  oftiie  fenaie«l««. 
irimt^frtRMik^  or  pvdiQicisy  wlMckhas  Imlieito  Iweii  v«iy  impBifeetlj . 
«Miiiined  ;  twelve  drawings  havr  been  made  of  this  dissection*  but  cli#^ 
authorik  have  not  yet  been  able  to  have  them  engraved,  and  consequent- 
ly the  sketch  herefiven  is  very  defective^  for  want  of  plates.  Tb^  n»^ 
tuialistt,  after  minutely  examining  thedissected  trunks  estimate  tha 
number  of  transverse  and  longitudinal  muscles  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed, at,  from  30»  toiOyOOO;  a  number  that  will  not  uppcar  extra- 
ordinary, when  we  consider  the  various  movements  and  prodigioot 
power  of  this  or^n.     It  is  denied  *  that  the  passage  in  tpis  trunks 
by  which  the  animal  takes  in  water,  can  be  a  proloMpdon  of  the  seat 
ollbeaenaeof  smell,  as  the  water  must  be  ofiensivelo  tlie  pituitary 
Biembraae ;  and  that  the  sense  of  smell  does  not  reside  in  the  aostriU 
eicber  of  .the  cetaceous  order  of  animafs,  or  of  the  elephaatf  but  that 
in  the  latter  it  is  in  that  part  of  the  nostrils  that  Is  indtlded .  in  the 
bones  of.  the  heai).     A  t  the  baseof  the  uunk,  the  cartiiege  of  the  QtM 
has  the  form  of  an  oval  buckler,  which  in  the  male  is  very  convex,  la 
the  female  it  is  flat.     This  diff(*rence,  it  is  said,  should  always  cha« 
racteriie  the  sex  of  elephants.'    The  account  of  the  porpoise  it 
satber^mispUced,  in  «  work  on  living  animali  in  a  menagerie ;  but 
we  aretdd  it  was  introducedf  partly  because  it  had  been  designed  by 
the  painter,  >|arechai,andpar(lybecause  it  afforded  the editors^nother 
opportunity  of  talking  of  the  scWt  of  the  !»ense  of  smell  in  this  order 
of  i^pipaal.s.    Hotiyithst^nding  tbeiudustry  ^d  taleiK*^  of  the  aiithori» 
they  have  not  been  able  to  determine  whether  the  animal  here  dravnt 
for  the  paseiig  be  really  stich*  or  only  a, mongrel  wild-goat.  Neither 
are. they  alwajfs  beyond  the  sphere  of  deceptif>n,'wben  they  gravely 
tell  us  that  bear's  grease. is  in  sucli  reputation,  as  a  topical  remefl/, 
that  in  London  there  aire  apothecaries  who  breed  bears  expressly  to 
fatten  them!'     It  is  pos^bje' that  some  of  the  English  visiunts 
tV  this  Mens^erie  ma^'have  said  so.  when  they  werjp  perplexed  to  find 
woi^daip^ express  their  meaniii^accuiately  in  French.    This  work  is 
to  be  continued,  and  it  will  afford  ii^uch  knov\f  ledge  relative  to  tha  do-, 
sne^itic:  economy  of  an4i|9als .  stud  animeted  .nature. 

A  RT.  27.  Blffiforiqfi£  et  Poetique  Franqme^ 

MeforJG  imA:S9Micsy  atUipied  b^  the  Cffmrnigsioa  of  Ctamtai- 
Book*  to  Ihn  Unt  of  l^cewns  ami  secondaty  SckooU*  ^y  M-' 
Domairony  ln$pe9ior  general  of  public  Instruction.     9  voi#. 

.    l^mo.  4#.  04cA.     Fans.  1805.     Imported  by  Decouchy. 

THE  rhetorical  part  of  this  work  contains  not  only  all  that  is 

usual  m  that  science,  but  also  an  examination  of  the  tour  Hfsn  of  titc- 

jaiure,  history  of  the  origin  of  the  tine  art!»,  illustrations  uf  oratory, 

.  historv  andduiaclic  works,  .with  an  accuunc  of  the  critics,anil  wriiei-n 

•    of  dialogues  and  romances.  'I  he  subject  is  enlivened  by  an  account  of 

tjie  era  ami  birth  place  of  the  eminent  writers.     The  poetics  wiii  jm* 

.  .(bund  an  u^t'ul  treatise  to  those  who  wi:ih  to  have  a  critical  know- 
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Mge.of  French  veisific«tip«4  Thi0f  ohime  possesses,  however,  mtidic 
grciiter  m«rit»  as.u  contaiiW'maiiy  exceiWiuobscirvatnMsou^oflit  tt^ 
epicpoetiy,  and  of  dramatic  pruprioty  arid  Qaky,  illustrated  by  ^k** 
ampias  fr^MO  tha  French  liramattsts^  that  are  applicablo  to  all  couatriea 
and  iangna^.  W«  cimnot  iHiieed  ^%'e  it  an  ahqualiiiedajiprobattoii ; 
but  it  would  be  too  tedious  to  ofil^ricur  objections. 

A  kT.  ^B.^^Exi^hits  d'es  Mdrin^  Frdftcai^, 

ExfioHs  of.tlu  French  Marine  :  a  Work  contiuning  am  abridged  ///a* 
torif  of  iheFmick  NavyfrianUke  Commvuceaent  cf  the  Motutrchjf 
to  theprtmitUa^i  with  a  Summary  of  the  Lives  ofikt  moU  ctkhrst^ 
ed  Naval  Qgicers,  preceded  by  an  Avtount  v^.the  Dtscait*  made- 
or  attenpted  to  be  made  in  EigUutd]  ^e,  2  voh,  12iNe.  8«.  Paris. 
1^5.     Imported  by.  Deconcby. 

CONTEMPTIBLE  as  the  Frencb  marine  has  been,  this  wort, 

which  celebrates  its  achievements,  is  still  luurc  »cu 

i 

Aet,  Qg.'^Le  Livre  des  Singularith^  ou  lee*.  MomeM  bien  cm^lojfii^  • 
Furis.   1805.       .         . 

The  Book  of  Siff^ularitiee,  or  Momtnfs  inUl  employed. 

A  person  of  extensive  r«a<!fng;  who,  possessing  a  good  tai^e  an^ 
good  judgment,  keeps  a  common  place  book,  and  afterwai^s  com- 
Diiinicates  the  well  selected  contents  to  the  \W)rld,'   is  cerratnly 
entitled  lo  the  thanks  of  those,  who  itt  so  cheUp  a  rate,  kre  famlsbeif 
with  rational  entertainment.     Many  and  dull  tlav«  been  the-  c6lRt'-  * 
tionswUich  compilers  in  this  country  have  cxljlbitetr  to  thepubHc; 
nor  do  those  of  France  seem  to  1>e  a  ^hit  supei^or  to   their  *  feHow 
labourers  here,     Th«  present  publication  cont»in^  fntfn5- stale  jests,    ' 
which  have  been  long  known  to  every  En»|lishniiin;'  it   seems  indetfd 
to  be  a  collection  from  Engfish   books^  tnost  of  the  anecdotes  ane"-* 
told  of  Englishmen;  and  the  author  seems  delighted  when  be  tsen*  ' 
laugh  at  the  expence  of  Johnny  Bull. 

That  our  readers 'may  also  be  equally  entertained,  we  think  if 
6nly  fair  to  present  tbem  with  a  translation  of'  a  fewof  tbfe  b^    * 
specimens  of  xMonsieur's  drollery. 

*  The  grateful  Doctor, 

*  A  celebrated  physician  of  Paris  never  paid  a  visit  to  bis  wealthy    • 
patients  without  gain<{  into   the  kitclien,  and   cordially  embracing^ 
the  codks.     *^  My,  very  good  friends,  (he  would  say,)  I  p^yc  yotf.  tea    • 
thousand  thanks  for  the  services  you  render  .  to  ,jLbc  faculty,;  witJi-    . 
out  the  asslj>(arice  of  your  poisoning  art,  which   procure^  us  st^cji 
vxcelkut  practice,  I  and  my  brethren  should  be  obliged  to  eod^Hir 
liiysin  a;i  hos^^ilal." 

♦  The  saiue  physician  demanded  of  Fathf  r  Hourdalue,  what  re-. 
gimcQ  be  observed|  to  keep  in  so  good  a  sute  of  .health.  .  V  I.uiaks^. 
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o«}y'>nn6  meal  a  day/^  said  the  famous^  pteacher.  '*  For  God's 
^ifkn^'\  iM4'tW  40C(uf » '^  4oiu»t  puUbl^your  leorat  $  if  yott^o,  veavo 

.  /'  All  old  wotnan  was  oa  the  point  of  being  married  ;  rii«  BOtaiy 
•read  to  iu^xu  cUu^  ot'  the .  contract,  whiab  tArmnnied  with 
«t  cscfLTa.  'i  his  ^ool  woman,  who  was  a  little  .deaf, .  thQUfbc  sins 
licard  hi  ill  say,  et  dU  9€  iiuea;  ^^Stayi.stay/'  said  shei  *'  take  out  that 
.lefause :  I  do  notumrry  ta  be  silent  i  i  sbaU  iluild  my .  tODg«ie  ooiy 
.jwkea  I  pU-ana."  .      , 

-jj^UT.  SO.-^Le*  TVm^/iVrjr,  itaghUcy  par  Ml  Ra^^wiri:  fepr^^ 

•  lefif^tf  pour  iapf'vniietejoiu  sur  ie  Theatre  Fran^s"^  par  Ut 

(JomMtms  ordinaircs  dc,  PEmpercwr,  h  ^4  FiofM^  an.  xIH* 

Tito  Tmnftars^  b  trage^^  by  M.  lU^noyard^  Sie»t   ImiKirted  by 

Duiau. 

NINE  of  th«  Flinch  chevaliers  who  followed  Oodfrcy  of  Bo-  ^ 
lognb  to  the  con<|Mest  of  the  Moiy  Land  b<»ond  tflemJielVfis  by  4  voilr 
So  render  the  passafijcs  to  their  country  sec\ire  aguimt  t^e  attacks  of 
the  ififtdels,  wh^  maltreated  this  pUgrima  whose  piety  tzKhxcedUhem 
to  undertake  the  journey  to  Jerasalt*m. 

Thes«  Frenchniea  were  afterwards  rciniorcrd  with  the  accessioQ  <?f 
many  other  warriors;  they  often    appeared   with  glory  in  the  ficM  ^ 
of  battle,  and  fonned  the  religious  and  military  *orderof  Templars. 
Tha  council  of  Troyes  approved  the.  ini^tituttoiv, '  and  ruUn  were 
adopted  for  the  observation  of  the  chavalters. 

The  statutes  of  the  order  had  for  tbetr  basis  the  Christian  and 
military  virtuos.*  A  form  of  the  oath- exacted  from  the  Templars  ia 
atill  extant,  it- was  discdvtfred  at  Amtgon  in  -the  archives  of  the 
AbUey  of  Alcobaza :  and  it  is  to  tlirs  offvct:  <  I  swear  that  I  will 
defend  tbe  mysteries  of  the  faith,  the  unity  of  the  Godhead,  in  all 
my  •conversation,  with  all  my  strength,  and  with  the  force  of  my 
arms ;  I  promise  sobmission  and  obediencje  to  the  general  master 
of  tb«^oFtler  ;  I  will  go  to- light  be}*ond  the  seas,  if  it  shall  beneccs* 
sary4  I   will  afford  every  possible  assistance  against  rnfidel  Ww^ 

•  and  princes ;  and  in  the  presence  of  three  enemies  I  wilt  never  fly>;    ^ 
but  though  single  I  will  fight  them,  if  they  be  infidels/ 

Their  standard  was  called  Beattceuut,  and  on  it  were  written  the 
words,  *  Non  nobis  domiitp,  sed  n( mini  tuo  da  gloriam/ 

After  assisting  at  or  parrakin!;  of  the  holy  mysteries,  thoy  march-' 
ed  fo  bit  tie,  preceded' by  thts  sacred  standard,  sometimes  recitiqg 
theirprayers.  The  pages  of  history  boar  tVoijuent  attestation  to  the 
glory  and  ardoar  with  -  which  these  knights  d<*voted  their  lives  to 
the  dangers  of  the  Md.  Authentic  witnesses  prove  that,  faithful  to 
their  oath  and  institution,  they  respectfidthelawsofreiigion  and  of 
bonoiir.  . 

1^ process  of  titt}^,  koweter,  the  oriet  fell  -into  diveputa;  a^dtl^ 
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tgwnd  niitttor  wti  tei^t  fbr  to  France  by  the  |Sa^,  (Miter'die  j^rvCnM^ 
of  feuniting  hit  order  to  that  of  the  Hospitallers.  He  arrived  thel% 
with  »  retinue  of  fixty  kitights  grow))  old  in  coiiibto,  proved  by  ad« 
^rsily,  and  alimys  ready  to  shed  their  blood  ia  defence  of  their  order 
aud  uieir  religion.  '-^ 

:  On  a  sudden  the  Teaplan  in  France  were  arreited«  and  pertecif  e^ 
fhiongh  *U  Chrj«tendi>ro.  The  most  gfievdua  aetustettomi  wena 
published  against  thf^m,  and  thtfy  were  suppotod  to  be  pxxXty  ^f  tifir 
most  atrocious  crinoes  against  religion  and  moraHty.  *  On  the  15th 
<^  October,  ^807,  the  grand  master,  and.  139  lini|hta  were  ar- 
rested in  the  palace  of  the  Temple  at  Parts.  They  were  stripped  of 
aJl  their  wealthy  possessions,  and  the  king,  PhjHp-le-Belf  seiaed  upon 
the  palace  of  the  Temple.  On  the  same  day,  the  otberJhnlghta  urere 
arrested  throughout  France. 

Twenty-six  princes,  or  grandees  of  the  court  of  Phifip,  declared 
themselves  their  accusers ;  from  every  side  archbHbop,blshops,  abbb, 
princes,  chapters,  corporatbns  of  cities,  towns  and  villages  sent  in 
their  approbation  .of  the  cb«(rge»  alleged  agaialt  themv    The  king 
and  the  pope  obtained  from  di&rent  courts  ^t  the  TeB|ilara  shonU 
undergo  the  same  fate  iu  the  other  states  of  £urope      Befaeethey 
were  tried  by  the  tribunals,  the  pope  thundered  a  bull   of  excom- 
munication against' all  persons  who  should  aibrd  either  succour, an 
■asylm,  or  even  counsel  to  these  unfortunate  wretehes.  Life,  libdhy, 
ami  fortune  were  promised  to  tkoee  who  shoujd  avow  tlieetimel  of 
whiqh  the  order  was  accused.    In  order  to  induce  Them  td^iothis, 
they  were  presented  with  pretended  letters  from  the  gi^nd  master, 
by  which  they  were  invited  to  make  this  avowal.     As  they  tt*sisted 
every  kind  of  enticement,  they  were  put  to  the  tertore,  and  a'ion^ 
fessiou  of  fail  t  forced  from  them  ;  and  if  during  the  j>»piie  froni*|>ain 
they  in  the  least  retracted,  they  were  condemned  at  heretics,  and^ 
iiurried  away  to  death,  not  for  having  committed  the  erimee  of  Which 
they  were  accused,  but  for  having  recanted  their  confesioh.    The 
dealh  of   the  giund  master,  who  raouated  the  scafiold  wkh'  the 
courage  of  a  hero  and  a  martyr,  annihilated  the  onfor  for  ever. 
.    From  t|iis,  history  of  thelSth  of  October,  Mr.  Haytiouard  to  com- 
posed tbepresent  tragedy.  Itiad^titurealikeof  incident  and-  Aflnte- 
lest.  In  the  first  act  we  learn,  that  King  Philip  had  siesed  upon  the 
palace  ofthe  temple,  and  dissolved  the  drder;  ^M  tkat  Macigni, 
the  sou  of  the  prime  minister,  is  «  secret  friend*  to  tbta  knigbta.    In 
the  second,  the  queen  tells  us  she  believes  themfanhooentof  the  crimes 
alleged  against  them,and  that  phe  is  willing  to  uadartalBetbmrdefiBnoe  \ 
as  also  is  the  Constable  of  France.  In  the  tliird,<tbegmnd  makter  ex- 
horts the  Templars  to  be  true  to  the  cause;  in  the  fourth  tb^re  is  a  dull 
aud  umnteresting  dialogue  between  theking  and  ibequeeti  oU'^thesub- 
ject ;  and  we  are  informed  thai  Laigneviire  hai1>eefl  prevailed  upon 
through  fear  to  acknowledge  the  crimes  of  whkh  the  order  it  ac* 
cosed.    The  last  act  announces  the  death  of  these  trafbrtunaie  vie- 
tims^and  thekingis  struck  with  horror,-  when  he 'hears  that  the 
(rand  master  has  prophesied  that  he  shM  die  withitr^a  year!'!  Jk% 
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^^po^try^is.in  inany  passages  very.goo^yao^  cqaUijis  sobi«  Ime-  ienli. 
Dieatar  The  characters  of  the  grand'mi|$ter  and  tbeyouag  Macigni 
"  are  well  drawo^-and  exhibit  the  spirit  of  trueUeroiam* 

Art.  31 . — Histoire  Jmoureuse  de  Madame  de  Medntemm^ 
Amoroui  HisttMOf  of  Madmne  de'Mtdu^tnon^  related  by  tke  Auihon 
efher  Time.    pp.  Ij7>  12/no.  3«.  6d.     Paris.     18a5.     Iiliportod 
by  beconchy. 

The  superstition  and  licentioutaess  of  Madany  de  MainteiuNi 

\    .were  3uf6cieutly  known  without  tl^is  romance,  wnich  incidentally 

satirizes  the  predilection  that  some  women  evince  to  discover  seciets, 

in  detached  vei'bes  that  are  truly  laughable.  Apt  from  their  wit  or 

elegance,  but  for  their  absurdity. 

^  Art.  3^. — Souvemrs *  d'un  Homme  de  Cour^  SfC. 

Reeotiectionsofa  Covrtier,  or  Memoirs  of  a  Page;  containing  secret 

•  •  JneedoteB  of  Lewis  KV,  and  kis  Mikist€fs^Ob4ereations  on  WomeH^ 

Manntft  4«.  o^^  historical^  tritical,  and  tHerary  N'ot'es.  fl^riY- 
tenim  17 M.^  Vols.  9M.    Faiit,   1805.  l«s.    Dcconchy. 

.  W£ll£^  we  to  ju4geof  the  patriotiton  of  the  writers  of  Sewoentrs 

•  from  the  freedoi»whh  wiiiGb.they -gUR  their,  disgraceful  irilrmolrB to 
the  pub^c,  we  might  place  them  among  the  ancient  Romans.  The 
BiwMiit  votiumes  contain  nothing  par tieuiarly  deferent  from  the  usual 

- '  b^gatflies  Qf  tJhis  elaas.     Among  anecdotes  of  oonrtesans,  we  cannot 

^ '  help  regretting  tp  see  ^h*e  respectable  name  of  Lady  M»  W.  Monta^ 

.gue,  andher  stippi^d  conffsiion  of  her  fatal  curiosity  of  visiting 

,  «iMi  revisuuugthe  gfftad  signtur's  semglio*    To  Milly  laodM  Eftgltsb 

. .  women,  who    visii  Italy,  &e«  we  ahouM  recommend  a  cfrtilim- 

apection,  rigid  in  proportion  to  the  laxity  of  manners^  there  pW*va)enty 

when  perhaps  foreigneis  would  find  less  opportunity  for  fabricating 

•  scandalous  tales.  T<k  those  who  are  not  so,  if  they  will  not  be  glided 
by  virtue*  we  should  wish  them,  at  least,  for  the  h^nor  of  rhdr 
country^  to  make  England,  atid  not  France  or  Italy,  the  theatre  of - 
their  mitdteds* 

Art.*  33. — Qampqgnes  dee  Frimfoiid  St.  Domingue.  S^e^ 

Campaigns  of  the  Ftench  in  St.  Domingo,  and  a  Refutjafion  )}^/ie 
Reproackee  made  to  the  Cdptedn^geiieral  Rochambcau.  By  Ph. 
Albert  de  Lattre,  proprietor,  ^c,  ^tp.  285.  8ro.  6s,  Paris,  i806* 
Imported  by  Dcconchy. 

INST£AD  of  a  history  of  the  eampaigas  in  this  uhfbrtuhate 

island,  we  have  a .  coilection  of  all  the  abuse  that  tniagf  nation  can 

devise,  b«^owed -on  the  English  character,     liad  it  been  n^w.  We 

should  have  ao^oyea  -«  l^High,  but  ^s  it  is  only  revived,  we  pass  it 

.  witlb  cool  contempt.    Its  real  object  is  to  destroy  the  (English  menu- 

^  ^  •.  factures  and  commerce  on  the  cootineiiti  by  depreciaiing  the  pro- 
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bity  of  fiDglisbmen.    The  defiance  of  Rocbambcau  proves  ihni  W 
.  cuited  M.  Fedon  to  be  executed,  because  he  could  not  procure  his 
quota  (upwards  of  13331.  sterl.)  of  a  forced  loan/  A  simitar  atroeiry 
bas  perhaps  never  before  di8|raced  the  annals  of  nations. 

germa'nv.  '.'  '\  y      ." 

Art.  34>. — Salomon  HirzePs  denkmal  der  Ueht  if  Jrcundkkafi' sti* ' 
.  nem  verewifrien  hruder^  D.  Hanft^  (7.  Ilir^el^  und.  semen  ocidem 
freunden  (/ZjjfcA  und  Schznns,  Geizeihiy  1801..  'i^nridi/      ' .  ^  *  '' 

S.  HirzePs  Monuments  of  Love  and  Friendship,    Dedicated  to  Ju9 
honoured  Brother  and  his  two  Friends.    ^-.  • 

THE'  work  of  a  man  8e\*enty^ight  years  old  ris.  not  to.be  toa' 
severely  criticised  ;  if  the  language  does  not  souitd  the  softest  to  mo- 
dem ears,  the  sentiments  are  worthy  of  a  republican*,  M'ho  fpr  nyany 
years  bad  been  a  senator,  and  the  latlor  part  of  his  life,  thb  trei^.- 
surer  of  tbe  cknton  of  Zurich.  His  brother  is  well  known  to  the 
world  by  his  Rustic  Socrates,  or  Philosophical  Farmer;-  and  hif 
character,  as  well  as  that  of  the  two  friends  of  tin  author,  is  pitted 
in  glowing  colours.  The  work  will  afford  a  pleaiting  remembrance 
.  to  the  citizens  of  Zurich  of  the  characters  it  wa&  wont  to  produce, 
and  excite  lively  regrets  for  the  loss  of  their  countfy's  liberty. 

Art.  35. — Die  mchti^sten  Kunstproducte  der  fahriken  ixkd  Jtfir- 
nufacturen  vorzuglich  in  Europa.      Von  J.  6\  M'oUdr,    8rp. 
•      Hamburg.    1805. 

.  The  most  important  Productions  of  the  Workshop  of  Manti^actvr»y 
particularljf  in  Europe.  A  Manual  for  Instructors  Of  Youth  »» 
Technology  and  Geography » 

THIS  is  a  very  useful  publication.  The  author  has  collected 
with  great  industry  a  variety  of  materials  from  tbe  maay.very  costiy 
works  on  the  same  subject.. .  The  objects  are  arranged  according  |o 
the  kingdoms  of  nature,  to  which  they  respectively  belong.  Oa 
each  production,  is  given  the  art  of  cultivating  and  manu^cturing 
it ;  and  then  the  various  places  are  mentioned  where  it  is  produced 
or  manufactured  to  the  best  advantage.  Thus  the  article  gold  it 
treated  of  under,  the  following  heads.,  The  obtaining  of  it  from  the 
mines.  Its  natural  qualities.  The  places  where  it  is  procured. 
The  uses  of  gold,  p&rticularly  in  coinage.  Manufactures  of  gold  as 
by  goldsmiths,  gold-beaters,  gold« wire-drawers.  Every  part  it 
treated  concisely,  but  sufiiciendy  at  ia^  for  instrucUon.'  Soma 
articles,  as  may  be  expected  in  such  a  work,  ar^  omitted  ;  but  this 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  detract  materially  from  the  utility  of  a 
ivork,  wbicb  will  be  found  very  useful  in  the  early  part  of  educatioiw 
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ART.SQ.-^Bemerkuiig^nmifiinorf^p 

Ifbservaiions  on  a  Joumei/from  the  Tarkuh  Bonkrs  over  thi  Btu 
kowinay  through  East  md  finest  GaUwt^  SiUmf^  <md  Mora»i^ 
to  Vienna.    Bjf  J.Rokrer*  Svo.    VleoiuL 

MANY  of  these  obervations  are  interesting,  and  particulariv 
those  which  relate  to  some  Caraite  Jews  at  HalicsLon  the  Nieste^ 
which  still  adhere. to  their  aaci«nt  principles,  and  kject  the  addi- 
tions to  the  law  made  by  the  Talmudists.  "A  farther  inquiry  inta 
the  extent  of  this  sect  might  be  recommehded  to  every  traveller  into 
Polafid  and  Turkey ;  for  from  theintercoune  we  h^ve  with  the  Jews 
of  the  opposite  persuasion,  and  the  well  Icopwn  theological  hatfed 
that  prevails  between  the  two  sects,  we  scarcely  know  any  thing  of 
that  which)  of  the  two>  deserves  By  iar  the  greatest  portion  of  our 
nUention. 


SWEDEN. 
Art.  S7. — Utkast  tUforelasningar  ofwer  Swtn$hahiHoricn* 

d  Sketch  of  a  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Sroe^h  History.    lU 
Eric  Mkhael  Fout.     $vo.     Upsal.     1805. 

THE  laboaraof  this  author  on  Swedisii  historf,  are  graatlyi»< 
teemed  in  his  own  country ;  and  if  they  are  sometimes  faulty  ii| 
poiats  of  deep  criticisim  and  might  be  greatly  improved  by*a  moira 
careful  and  judijcjous  lelectioo,  yet  much  praise  hdue  for  iodefatl'i 
fable  in<^^ryf  and  the  rescuing' of  various  hcu  from,  the  deepnl 
obscyrity.  The  present  woric  is  intended,  for  those  who  wish  to  tak« 
^.  cursory  vt^w  of  Swedish  history,  and  ar»  unwilling  tatravel  throvgli 
the  pages  of  Dalin  and  L^gerbring;  yet  it  is  not  ilrritten  with  sum^ 
^ient  precision  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  youth.  The  iirst  part 
contains  the  history  from  the  earliest  times  to  those  of  Giistavut 

.  the  First,  in  which  the  rhapsodical  remarks  on  Pytheas  of  Marseilles, 
Tacitus,  Jordanes,  And  others  might  well  havie  been  spared.  The  re* 
aarks  on  the  Edda,  are  chiefly  derived  from  Thre ;  the  later  Edda, 
as  it  id  called,  is  ascribed  to  Snorre  Sturleson  ;  wbo>  however,  could 
^fMre<  ai  any  rikt^  but  a  sniall  #bar«  in  this  production.  AH 
^e  idle  tales  of.  the  Icelaod^rs  jire  wpeated  without  any  attempt 
to  .explain   them  ;    ai^d  t^c  sketch  of  life  and  manners  in  thii 

.  period  is  very  impeffe^ct.  The  second  period  cpntain&  the  age  of 
popery,  iu  wi>ich  are  enumerated  numerous  acts  of  tbe  regents,  withr 
put  i^QPtion,  or  view  to  any  iudiqious  insight  into  the  manners  of 
ihe  tifues.  The  second  phrt  brings  us  down  to  the  time  of  Gusta*^ 
vns  AcMphus ;  the  third  relates  th«  history  of^wed^n  under  Oii8ta«« 
Ttis  Adolphus  awl  Christina ;  ami  The  fbnhh,  thehiitof'y.  of  Charlt^i 
^t  Tontk  and  Eleventh.  *  iti  the  two  fast  paYfPWI  fhMf  tiiterest- 
ing  materials ;  buC  tha  want  of  arrangsimiiDt,  the  ins^rtiai^ol  utfinf 
Afp.  Vol.  §.  ;      H  a  Digitized  b7L.c5(5gle' 
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rertWfltsi  «!d"tlife-'d^fid«rlcy  of  research,  into  tT»c  "Tiistory  of  tB>'* 
pec»pli^>  tiMllrdtilitaHofi,  marimers,  aiKf  industry,  must  prevent  th^ 
work  fVotn  nfkt^  bigh  iii.  tlfe  cksi  of  literary  productrons. 
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^BH   3«9.-*<^i|«^4«9r  Monumenia  nea  in  Suecia  erula^   Tabtda   - 
^0n€i(^ei  hre%d  cammenMione-fUHfiirdtii  ab  J'»  IhUlehb^trg,    Jti*  - 
€0fxorp  nontiulla  da.  lilertttura  Cujtm, 

Jf^rhtcuen  M/tnmwnU  dug  vp  in  Sweden^  iUuttraied  by  Plaics^ 
;  ^ndjl  sffort  tJomme^iary;  'to  which  ur€  added  some  Remarks  on  . 

*  .■.«.'.  .1 

^H^S  p^it^pLlot  iHJaeipally  relates  to  a  bracelet  and  three  celts  of" ^ 
br^ss,'  ^tbich  'appear  to-  bave  been   found  at'TuUinge,  about  two,  ^ 
nii1e?ffc>n[i5>lockhQlD\,  k)  l600.  .  An   EnglMh  Ariuquary,  ho>«eyetj^ 
\vp3])(i   ht^rdl)^  tMive  thought,  th^m  sufficiently  jiiipbrtant  to  fprn  e 
separate  work.  ^        ,  \ 

The  use  of  the  bracelet,  both  as  a  military  horipur  and  4  female , 
orAametit  among  the  nations  of  antiauLity,  is  prtived  from  different .. 
iauthorities:  and  it  is  said  to  hlrve  Veen  found  vtry  frequently  iii  '^ 
Sweden!     ...  '  t  '.    ,,,« 

TTi'e  cells  ^Wfbr  trM  those  which  have  been  usually  disc^nreredT 
ia  having  t^QS  ^r  covers  t^  ik^r^  Thar  uses»  boWe^er,  h'ave'beea 
Vipry  ditrerenl\y  explained/  Ai\^  M,  UilknbcTfi^  for  the  first  time 
we  believe,  deems  them'  Lachrymals.  Though  we  think  the  cir/^er^ 
tii:liQ2fe  6>r  seucri^cevtrhick  appeal  to  hate  been '<liscofered  with  them, 
liPI\iie»ia  di&nent  purpose.     .    ;  '    '     '\ 

'  At|i-  47»  iuUtKwtiM  explanatioo  of  the  cufic  coins;  which  ap« 
po«r  tM  b«  of  Ui;tlt  cMttei|ucU)ce."  ^  Onis  engraved  tii  tkte  titlei^J^,  is 
auKribed  to  AUuiiStanser,  a  Mahommedan  p4'ince«  between  t^^daa^ 
i3#e.}  Two  laoni  given  in  pt  6f«  weisa  fbuii'l  iit  FiMancL  '^One, 
b<^  mifitiiatisd;  seimsa&tuieertam  ctm\  bu¥  the  perfsct  «iie i|^ '* 
r«fefeJ^  by  M.   Hajfeabwrg  tn  theyonr  ^plS-  "-'"■"■  -         '  • 

:   i|  is  altogmher  »  learned  pamphlet;'  but  it  treati  ftb  lubjecis* 
mhikk  have  vory  Uitk octkefroi^ttbviAtyW  ruvtosltyw        '^   ''^^     ''^■* 

'  .  .DENWARK,'  -   .:       ':.  .ir'^: 

i.9ff.  3S;^--ZWo2qgcs&  Mmm^dtfkrift  for  Fodb^e/^Rfe/Jt  raftefteifiii 

pellan^  Hfit  .  ,idO^  ibOk  '•  ''       ..«/'  ^  ^-l^i 

DENAli)^RI^  ^  djstingyii^^  i^r|b^irt(^oig<]£il9preai^  lAMt ' 
•eeme4'  iiiconWeii't  with  the  dips poticiil  ^na-of  (i^'j^itv^rttiieil^^ 
li^^  dMrce  of  "^V  J7iK%if».hw.  L799k  ^^"^JW*'*^  *««oiiS?'' 
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Af^jecf^  thtf  country  b  emergng  fro\»  tbi;  |prj^  ij^Ut^ch^liiiad^iiin,  n 
thrown,  aiifcil  it  is  muck  mdebte4  to.  the  GOfpnil&r  of  thU>i^f]f«;i^<^  .  * 
by  his  thcolo^icai  magazine,'  and  now  by  tbij(  pubUcatjio^i  giKefiaf^....* 
opportunity  t6  persons  ohgagdd  in  religious  s^peculations,  to  comi^u* 
qicate  the  Iruit  of  their  laHours  to  the  public,     {n  die    numbers 
flready'pubfilihed,  are  msniy  interesting  articles.    Among  tbem^  the  ^' 
pnUbber,  tl^ovgb  iet  ininlkterof  the  Vstajblished  cEutcK,  givejs  fotir  cx« 
celient  reason^  for  si^tisfactibn'  xkxAkx  th^  'e^ttstSn^  differences  of 
opinio^  on  religious  subjects.    For  he  contenc^Sy  that  Uiis  di#f:renc<;  : 
is  grounded  on' >our  nattiie  ;  that  it  is  con^patihle  ivkh  tbe  trut^  i 
that  it  is  i)ot  pt-^Udiciartb  the  chief  points  of  relict on^   virtue  ar>4 
tb«  fear  of  God  i  alid  that  it  is  connected  with  the  hupe  of  clearer 
light  in  the  future  state.     From  one  article  we  find  that  Korway  iff 
not  free  from  the  troubles  arising  from  fanaticism  ;  and  ^  peasant  of 
Sonnenfiels  has  established  a  coromunity»  similar  to  ibose  of  aome  of 
our  methodists  in  Wales,     education,  it  appears,  in  another  article^ 
is  hot  sufficiently  attended  to,  in  either  Denmark  or  Norway  ;  and^  . 
if  we  are  to  trust  to  the  representation  of  an  old  clergyman,  it  is 
better  to  be  a  subaltern  officer  or  a  jourueyjnan  mechanic,  than  a 
preacher  or  teacher  in  Denmark.    The  papists  have  still  several 
churches  in  Denmark ;  and  their  number  at  Copenhagen  amount 
40  nearly  5000.  The  work  promises  to  be^yery  useful ;  and  if  it  con- 
tinues to  be  conducted  in  the  same  liberal  manner,  will  gradually 
introduce  much  information  both  to  the  state  and  people. 

HOLLAND. 

Art.  ^.—Aia^aaagul  oph  el  Bigbehch^  Huisbock. 

Appendix  i^  the  Famii^  Bible  of  J.  Scbeidiiit.    Leaden. 

lO  the  possessors  of  Scheidius's  family  bible,  this  will  be  a  very 
weilcflme  present,,  as  it  contains  short  remarks  on  tl^oee  passages  in 
which  he  swerves  from  the  versions  in  common  use;  and  the  grounds 
of  his  version  deserve  the  attention  of  critics.  The  passages  oa^ 
which  the  remarks  a^  mftfie,:ftre.generally  very  perplexed ;  but  (re* 
quently  new  light  is  thrown  on  the  subject,  and  they  manifest  on  the 
part  of  the  author  both  great  industry,  and  great  reaiHng.  nttOT^ 
MT3he  finds  a  difficulty  to  express  clearly ;  and  follows  Schrddern  in 
giving  it  the  force  of*  perficere,'  to  mark  that  the  work  was  completed. 
Tlit»iso9i'mon  v^ionsnlo  not  give  the  meaning  of  this  passage ;  and 
ye^  the^tlvtttfon  of  the  Latin  word  *  paro'  from  K13  is  allowed, 
tberf  seems  no  obscurity  in  it.  God  ceased  from  all  the  worliS 
which  he  hfid  prcp^e4  to  do.  The  meaning  of  S^p  is  thought  to 
be  improperly  applied  to  '  shame'  in  ii.  Gen.  25.  but  sufficient 
re|is0O«^  are  aol  giivcn  for  ^aagiag  U>to  merely  '  rnnUarrassment,' 
nnc^til^  ifleaol  shame  if  so.  iTeuu^tly  connected  witbithe  other 
'moT^  in  olher  p^trta  o£  Ktiptpre.  .Oa  x v;  -^i  it  is  properly  observed, 
'  th|e  pVDn:  «Di»oi  niftn  a  J>eBatiQ^y  si^e^'^^^  hamr  of  th«  * 
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ecMtmry  is  never  set  before  a  proper  name,  and  either  the  prefix  0  of 
the  suffix  >  ought  to  be  joined  to  piC^D^ :  and  besides,  how  could  thtf 
man  b^  caliod  a  Damascene,  when  we  aie  tpld,  he  was  bom  in  the 
liouseofAjyilham^  The  difficulties  attttid^r^  the  ^spagaareby 
to  me/»s  4anati«nteA  On-  KU  47,  5lv  it  is  pro|^rljn>bservedy 
that  every  where  the  word  HinDlt^ri  expre^es  the  bowing  of  the  bead 
to  another  by  way  of  respect  or  reverencey  and  the  bowing  both  of 
Jacob  and  David,  wef«  beodings  forward  of  their  head  as  they  wttm 
sitting  upright  at  the  bedstead  expressive  of  reverence*  Many  simi- 
lar^remarl^s  ivrc  made,  and  enough  is  said  to.ensuif  the  amHIf^  of 
thi^  reader,  and  cither  to  explain  the  difficulty,  or  to  instigate  himt« 
farther  inquiry. 
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